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PEEPACE. 


This  book  was  originally  published,  in  1830,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge ;  and  it  was  reproduced  in  another 
form,  under  my  omi  care,  in  1845.  The  revision 
which  it  underwent  on  that  occasion,  however,  ex- 
tended only  to  such  statements  as  were  affected  by  the 
lapee  of  time.  Appearing  now  with  the  name  of  the 
writer,  it  is  restored  throughout  more  nearly  to  the 
state  in  which  it  first  left  my  hands ;  and  I  have  also 
taken  the  opportunity  of  introducing  a  few  additional 
notices  of  eminent  individuals,  some  of  them  still 
living,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  one  form 
or  another  of  what  may  be  called  the  Pursuit  of 
Knowledge  under  Difficulties.  Of  that  happy  title, 
howerer,  which  has  had  the  fortune  to  become  a  sort 
of  proverbial  phrase,  or  '  household  word,'  and  to 
which  the  hook  no  doubt  owes  much  of  whatever 
success  it  has  had,  I  ought  to  say  that  I  cannot  claim 
Coogk 


IV  PREFACE. 

tJte  ciedit :  it  belongs,  I  have  always  understood,  to 
Lord  Brouqhah,  who,  finding  time  for  eTeiytbing, 
honoured  the  little  work  by  going  over  the  proof- 
sheets,  at  least  of  the  first  volume,  and  some  other 
touches  of  whose  expressive  pen,  it  may  interest  the 
reader  to  know,  are  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  it; 
although  I  would  not  have  his  Lordship,  or  any  one 
but  myself,  to  be  held  responable  for  either  its  state- 
ments as  to  matters  of  feet,  or  any  indications  of 
opinion  on  controverted  questions ; — of  which  last,  how- 
ever, there  are  reaUy  none,  I  believe,  that  can  give 
pain  or  offence  to  anybody, 

G.  L.  C. 

Queen's  College,  Bdfatt ; 
21th  October,  1857. 
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PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

UNDER   DIPPICTJLTIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CLABBIFICATIOK     OP     DrFFICULTIES :     ODB     KATCKAL    . 


:AT  LlIB  IN  COHHOK 
:  OHATITATION  :  OAULEO:  TBE  PEKDCLUU : 
TORaiCELU  AST)  PASCAL :  TUB  BABOMBTEE  !  MEZZOTIBTO  : 
MOSTOOLPIXB :  THE  BAl.IXWN  :  SBLF-TEACHllia. 

The  Tarions  individuals  who,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  -i 
have  diatingnished  themaelvee  by  their  devotion  U^  I 
intellectual  puisnite  in  tlie  midst  of  more  or  leas  un- 
bvonrable  circtunatoiices  might  perhaps  be  conveniently 
euongh  comprehended  in  fonr  classes ;  to  be  designatc<d, 
for  shortness  sake,  the  Conquerers  of  Ignorance,  the 
Conqtierors  of  Adversity,  the  Conqiierois  of  Business, 
and  the  Gonqnerors  of  Custom.  Under  the  head  of 
the  Conquerors.of  Ignorance  wonld  oomc  all  who,  by 
their  own  efforts,  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
ignorance,  whether  by  partially  or  wholly  edncating 
themselves,  or  by  seekii^  and  finding  inetruction 
notwithstanding  the  disconragement  or  opposj'ion  of 
friends,  the  difficulties  arising  from  scantiness  of  means, 
a  neglected  yonth,  or  any  of  the  other  causes  whioh 
uraally  produce  pennaueut  illiteracy.    The  Conquerors 
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of  Adversity  would  be  those  who  have  dung  to  the 
punuit  of  knowledge  in  spit©  of  menial,  laborious,  or 
other  uncongenial  employments,  depressing  poverty 
or  dependence,  confinement,  persecution,  disease,  or 
deficiency  of  any  of  the  ordinary  corporeal  senses. 
The  Conquerors  of  Business  would  include  all  who 
have  made  themselves  remarkable  by  their  acquire- 
ments or  achievements  in  literature  or  science  while 
beset  by  the  usually  engroesiug  demands  of  what  is 
called  active  life.  Finally,  the  title  of  the  Conqueront 
of  Custom  would  take  in  all  those  who,  in  their  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  have  bad  to  surmount  impediments 
interposed  by  the  habits,  fashions,  or  prejudices  of  the 
society  in  which  they  moved. 

But,  although  instances  of  all  these  different  kinds 
of  conquest  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages,  they 
will  not  be  found  arranged  with  any  rigorous  adhe- 
rence to  this  classification.  Our  little  work  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  scientific  treatise,  but  only  a  sort 
o{  ftoriUgiumy  so  to  speak,  or  selection  of  the  examples 
and  histories  belonging  to  bur  subject  which  are  likely 
to  prove  the  most  attractive  and  stimulating.  The 
classification,  therefore,  having  been  once  stated,  need 
not  farther  embarrass  us. 

It  is  a  pity  that,  as  we  grow  up  towards  the  maturity 
of  our  faculties,  we  fiill  away  in  so  many  respects 
from  whut  we  were  in  our  childhood ;  for  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  charact«r  of  all  would  be  that 
in  which  the  man,  with  bis  larger  experience  and 
fidl-grown  powers,  was  still  in  heart  and  dispositions 
a  child.  If  we  could  but  retain  with  us  always  the 
ingenuousness,  the  gentleness,  the  docility,  the  simple 
but  yet  warm  afiections  of  opening  life,  unimpaired 
by  the  hardening  influences  of  the  world,  we  should 
be  not  only  the  happier  for  it.  but  should  without 
doubt  be  gainers,  too,  as  to  those  things  which  most 
engt^  the  ambition  and  flatter  the  pride  of  manhood. 
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We  should  be  wiser  if  ve  Bought  wisdom  more 
Uke  little  children.  Sir  Isaac  Newtom,  of  all  men  that 
ever  lived,  is  the  onp  who  haa  most  extended  the 
territory  of  human  knowledge;  and  he  used  to  speak 


SIB   ISAAC  BBWTOX. 

of  himsell'  aB  having  been  all  his  lile  but  "a  child 
gathering  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore  ;"*^eipre8Bing  by 
that  similitude,  probably,  not  only  bis  modest  convic- 
tion how  mere  an  outskirt  the  field  of  bis  discoveries 
was,  tx>mpared  with  the  vastaess  of  universal  nature, 
but  an  allusion  likewise  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  had 
pursued  his  investigations,  as  having  been  that,  not 
of  selection  and  system-building,  but  of  child-like 
alacrity  in  seizing  upon  whatever  contributions  of 
knowledge  Nature  threw  at  his  feet,  and  of  submisBiuii 
to  all  the  intimations  of  observation  and  experiment. 
On  other  occasions  he  was  -wont  to  say,  that,  if  there 
was  any  mental  habit  or  endowment  in  which  he 
excelled  the  generality  of  men,  it  was  that  of  patience 
in  the  examination  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  hiw 
subject.  This  was  merely  another  form  of  that  teach- 
ableness which  constituted  the  character  of  the  man. 
He  loved  Truth,  and  wooed  her  with  the  unwearying 
ardour  of  a  lover.     Other  speculators   had  consulted 

1  the  shore." — Miltoa.  Par. 
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the  book  of  Nature  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  in  it  the  defence  of  some  favourite  theory; 
partially,  therefore,  and  hastily,  ob  one  would  consult 
a  dictionary ;  Newton  perueed  it  as  a  volume  alb^ether 
worthy  of  being  studied  for  its  own  sake,  and  hence 
both  the  patience  with  which  he  traced  its  characters, 
and  the  rich  and  plentiful  discoveries  with  which  the 
search  rewarded  him.  If  he  afterwards  classified  and 
systematized  his  knowledge  like  a  philosopher,  he  bad 
first,  to  Qse  his  own  lai^uage,  gathered  it  like  a  child. 

It  is  in  childhood  that  we  may  be  said  most  to  love 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  We  know  none  of  its 
uses  except  the  gratification  which  it  gives,  and 
receive  it,  like  the  light  of  heaven  or  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers,  as  an  enjoyment  that  needs  no  ulterior 
utility  to  make  it  delightful  to  us.  Curiosity  awakens 
in  the  infant  breast  with  thought  itself;  and  at  that 
most  interesting  period  especially,  when  the  mind,  like 
a  seedling  that  has  just  made  its  way  through  the 
ground,  is  pushing  forth,  as  it  were,  its  first  leaves 
and  buds  of  promise,  this  passion,  for  it  is  then  tmly 
such,  seems  to  be  almost  master  of  all  tLe  rest,  so  that 
a  lively  child  shall  in  general  be  easily  seduced  at  auy 
time  from  either  his  food  or  his  rest,  or  a  sport  ^hich 
merely  gives  occupation  to  his  physical  activities,  by 
the  attractions  of  anything  which  offers  him  intellec- 
tual excitement  and  exercise,  provided  it  do  not  present 
itself  to  htm  in  the  shape  of  a  task,  or  be  made  revolting 
to  his  imagination  by  the  associations  of  task-work. 
For  it  is  not  merely  an  entertaining  tale  that  arrests 
the  ear  at  this  period,  but  knowledge  of  whatever  kind, 
if  communicated  simply  as  knowledge.  You  never 
stated  a  fact  to  a  child,  in  language  which  he  could 
comprehend,  to  which  he  did  not  listen  with  eager 
attention.  The  questioDS  he  asks,  and  he  is  ever 
asking  questions,  are  not  confined  to  subjects  that 
engage  and  amuse  th^  fancy,  but  are  more  commonly 
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directed  to  points  having  something  of  a  solid  and 
philosophic  importance.  It  is  matter  for  reflection 
tlut  he  seeks — not  to  divert  the  enNui  of  the  moment, 
bat  to  store  tip  and  grow  wise  upon.  Savages,  too, 
who  are  men  in  physical  powers,  but  children  in 
intellectnal  tastes  and  habits,  bear  a  like  atteetatiun 
with  children  to  the  love  which  we  naturally  have 
for  knowledge  by  the  eagerness  with  which,  unless 
when  brutified  by  vice  or  misery,  they  uniformly 
listen  to  whatever  information  may  be  imparted  to 
them  by  their  civilized  visitore.  Nothing  is  so  in- 
tensely interesting,  either  to  a  child  or  to  a  savage, 
as  a  philosophioal  experiment — except  the  explanation 
of  it.  The  excited  curiosi^  in  this  case  hnngen  for 
its  aliment  in  both  with  a  keenness  which  does  indeed 
show  strikingly  how  much  might  be  done  in  the  work 
of  education  merely  by  appealing  to  this  principle  of 
our  mental  oonstitation,  and  tempting  us  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  by  the  love  which  we  naturally  feel 
for  it.  When  the  sense  of  ignorance  is  once  fairly 
awakened,  it  is  almost  too  painfal  to  be  borne;  and 
the  instractor's  easy  and  delightful  task,  therefore,  if 
he  would  but  give  himself  to  it,  is  mainly  to  excite 
in  his  pupils  tliis  natural  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
then  to  lead  them  to  the  fountain  where  they  may 
drink  and  be  satisfied. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  teachableness  preserved  by  snch 
minds  as  those  of  Newton  to  the  very  end  of  lift.  It 
is  indeed  moet  interesting  and  instructive  to  consider 
the  manner  in  which  both  this  great  man  and  many 
others,  possessing  a  portion  of  bis  observant  and 
inventive  genius,  have  availed  themselves,  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  boundanes  of  philosophy,  of  snch 
common  ooouTTences  as,  from  their  very  oommonness. 
had  escaped  the  attention  of  all  less  active  and  original 
minds.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of  such  lucky  dis- 
i  as  mere  chance  has  sometimes  suggested^  even 
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to  the  most  mattentive  underetandii^.  How  far  we 
are  indebted  to  this  source  for  many  of  those  ordinary 
arte,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity  and  fable, 
it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  determine.  The  aooounta 
relating  to  sach  subjects  have  been  principally  handed 
down  to  us  by  poetry  and  pupnlar  tradition,  both  which 
are  lovers  of  the  mysterious  and  the  marvellous.  Hence, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  much  too  fall 
of  those  wondets  which  strike  an  unenlightened  fancy ; 
and  that,  instead  of  the  slow  and  successive  efforts 
by  which  the  arts  in  question  were  actnally  discovered 
and  improved,  there  has  been  substituted,  in  many 
cases,  the  more  dramatic  incident  of  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion, merely  for  the  sake  of  effect.  Nay,  in  those  times, 
the  discoverer  himself  might  probably  be  not  unfre- 
quenUy  the  first  to  contrive  and  spread  the  fiction ; 
preferring,  as  he  would  in  all  likelihood  do,  the  credit 
of  being  the  chosen  transmitter  of  supernatural  com- 
munications to  his  fellow-mortals,  to  that  of  excelling 
those  around  him  in  such  mere  human  and  unvalued 
attributes  as  philosophic  sagacity  and  patience.  Or 
he  might  be  self-deceived  by  his  own  ardour.  The 
legend  of  a  mystical  origin,  besides,  was  not  only  the 
best,  reoonimendation  by  which  any  invention  oould, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  be  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  men,  but,  perhaps,  under  the  tyranny  of  a 
jealous  and  engrossing  superstition,  was  almost  a 
necessary  passport  to  its  reception.  However  this 
may  have  been,  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the  current 
tales  had  probably  some  share  in  leading  away  the 
spirit  of  antiquity  from  that  investigation  and  appli- 
(»tioD  of  Eacts,  whence  chiefly  has  arisen  the  glory  of 
the  philosophy  of  modem  times.  Speculation  and 
conjecture  are  now  permitted  to  work  only  in  asao- 
oiation  with  observation  and  experiment. 

But,  of  all  sorts  of  observation,  that  which  exhibits 
the  most  penetrating  and  watchful  philosophy  is,  when, 
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oat  of  the  fiicta  and  mciden1«  of  every-day  experience, 
a  gifted  mind  extraota  oew  and  important  tTutha.  Bimpl y 
by  its  new  manner  of  looking  at  them,  and,  as  it  were, 
by  the  aid  of  a  light  of  ita  own  which  it  eheds  upon 
their  worn  and  obliterated  lineaments.  From  one  of 
these  simple  incidents  Bir  Isaac  Newton  is  said  U>  have 
read  to  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  the  system  of  the 
universe.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  bis  age.  or  the  antnmn  of  1665,  that  this  eitra- 
ordiuary  man  was  sitting,  as  we  are  told,  one  day  in  his 
gsiden,  when  an  apple  fell  from  a  tree  beside  him.* 

■  ~  It  wu  dmibtlees,"  miles  Sir  David  Brewiter,  "  in  the  Munc 
remaricable  year  I6G6,  or  perhaps  ia  the  autDinn  of  1665.  that  New- 
ton's mind  was  Brat  directed  lo  the  subject  of  gnivit}-.  He  appeara 
to  have  left  Cambridge  Mine  tune  before  the  Sth  of  Aogiuit  1665, 
when  the  College  was  '.dismiued '  on  aeooDnt  of  the  plagw<>  Mid 
it  was  therelbre  in  the  Bntuinii  of  that  jresr.  and  not  in  that  of  1666, 
that  the  apple  is  said  to  have  fnUeu  bom  Ihe  tree  at  Woolsthorpe,- 
and  anggesled  lo  Newton  the  idea  of  gTBTity.  Neither  Pemberton 
DOT  Wbiston,  who  received  &oin  Newlon  hinuelf  thu  hisloiy  of  his 
fint  ideas  of  gravity,  records  the  story  of  the  lyiin);  apple.  It  was 
ueatiraKd.  however,  to  Voltaire  b;  Catbarine  Barton.  Newton's 
niece,  and  lo  Mr.  Green  bf  Martin  Folkes,  the  President  of  the 
Boj^  Society.  We  nw  the  apple^tee  in  1814,  and  l»oagfat  away 
a  portion  of  one  of  its  roota.  The  tree  was  so  much  decayed  that 
it  was  taken  down  in  1S3Q,  and  the  wood  of  it  careftally  preserved 
by  Mr.  Tnmor  of  Stoke  Rocherbrd.  Bee  Voltaire's  ^uTotophU  df 
N«wtoH,  ^*  part  chap.  {ii. ;  Green's  PAi'fonpAy  of  Etpantm  atid 
Caatraetm  Font*,  p.  S72 ;  and  Bigand's  BM.  Etiof,  p.  2."— JTemoin 
of  Life,  WHtiitgi,aiidJHiamTiao/SirIiaiKNeuilon.lS55.  Vol.1., 
pp.  25.  26.  27.— All  that  Pemberlon  says  is— "The  first  thoughts 
which  gave  rise  to  his  Prittdpia  he  bad  when  he  retired  from  Cam- 
Imdge  in  1666.  on  account  of  the  plague.  Ai  ht  $at  alone  in  o  gar- 
dta,  he  fell  into  a  specolation  on  the  power  of  gravity ;  that,  as  this 
power  is  not  (oimd  iiensibly  diminished  at  the  remotest  dislanae 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which  we  can  rise,  neither  at  the 
lops  of  the  loftiest  buildings,  nor  even  on  the  summits  of  the  higit- 
est  moontaius.  it  appeared  to  him  reasonable  lo  conclodn  that  this 
power  must  extend  much  brther  than  was  usually  thought  Why 
not  as  high  aa  the  moon?  said  he  to  hinuelt"  Ac. — ftets  o/Btr 
baac  liewtm't  FhOatophy;  Fn/atv. 

D,lz.::,.  Google 
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fBis  mind  was  perhaps  ocxmpied,  at  that  fortunate  mo- 
ment, with  one  of  those  philoBophioal  speculations  on 
Hpaoe  and  motion  wluch  are  known  to  have,  about  this 
time,  engaged  much  of  his  attentioa;  and  the  little 
incident  which  intermpted  him  was  instantly  seized 
npon  hy  his  eager  spirit,  and,  by  that  power  which  is 
in  genius,  assimilated  with  the  subetanoe  of  his 
thoiights.  The  existence  of  gravitation,  or  a  tendency 
to  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  was  already 
known,  as  affecting  all  bodies  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  our  planet :  and  the  great  Galileo  had  even  ascer- 
tained the  law,  or  rate,  according  to  which  their  motion 
ia  aoceleiated  as  they  continue  their  descent.  But  no 
one  had  yet  dreamed  of  the  gravitation  of  the  heavens, 
— till  the  idea  now  first  dimly  rose  in  the  mind  of  New- 
ton. The  same  power,  he  may  be  si^posed  to  have 
said  to  himself,  which  has  drawn  this  apple  from  its 
branoh,  would  have  drawn  it  from  a  position  a  thousand 
times  as  high.  Wherever  we  go,  we  &nd  this  gravita- 
tion reigning  over  all  things.  If  we  ascend  even  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  mountains,  we  discover  no  sensible 
diminution  of  its  power.  Why  may  not  its  influence 
extend  far  beyond  any  height  to  which  we  can  make 
our  way  ?  Why  may  it  not  reach  to  the  moon  itself? 
Why  may  not  this  be  the  very  power  which  retains  that 
planet  in  its  orbit,  and  keeps  it  revolving  as  it  does 
around  our  own  earth?  It  was  a  splendid  conjecture, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  Newton  instantly  set  all  his 
sagacity  at  work  to  verify  it.  If  the  moon,  he  con- 
sidered, be  retained  in  her  orbit  by  a  gravitation 
towards  the  earth,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  the  earth  itself,  and  the  other  planets  which  re- 
volve around  the  sun,  are,  in  like  manner,  retained  in 
their  orbits  by  a  similar  tendency  towards  their  central 
and  ruling  Itiminary.  Proceeding  then,  in  the  mean 
time,  upon  this  supposition,  he  found  by  calculation, 
and  by  oompariug  the  periods  of  the  several  planets 
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and  their  distances  from  the  ffnn,  that,  if  they  were 
really  held  in  their  ooiuses  by  the  power  of  gravity, 
that  power  mnat  deoivase  in  'a  certain  proportion, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  body  upon  which  it 
operated.  This  result  be  bad  already  anticipated  from 
the  consideration  that,  althongh  we  oonld  not  detect 
any  snob  dimination  within  the  comparatively  small  dis- 
tance to  which  onr  eiperienoe  was  limited,  the  fact  was 
yet  ooDsifltent  with  the  whole  analogy  of  nature.  Sup- 
posing, tlieD,  this  power,  when  extended  to  the  moon, 
to  decrease  at  the  same  rate  at  which  it  appeared  to  do 
in  regard  t«  the  pluiets  which  reTolved  around  the  sun, 
he  next  set  himself  to  calculate  whether  its  force,  at 
sadi  a  distance  ttma  the  earth,  woold  in  reality  be  suf- 
ficient to  retain  tbat  satellite  in  its  orbit,  and  to  account 
for  its  known  rate  of  motion.  This  step  of  the  discoveiy 
was  marked  by  a  very  sii^alar  circumstance,  and  one 
strikingly  illuatratiTe  of  the  truly  philosophic  obaracter 
of  this  great  man's  mind.  In  tiie  computations  which 
he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  his  investigatioQ,  be 
naturally  adopted  the  common  estimate  of  the  m^ni- 
tade  of  the  earth,  which  was  at  that  time  in  use  among 
our  geographers  and  seamen.  Indeed,  no  other  yet 
existed  for  him  to  adopt :  but  it  was  even  then  known 
to  scientific  men  to  be  loose  and  inaoourate.  It  allowed 
only  sixty  English  miles  to  a  degree  of  latitude,  instead 
of  sixty-nine-aud-a-balf,  which  is  the  true  measurement. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  calculation  did  not 
answer ;  it  indicated,  in  fact,  a  force  of  gravity  in  the 
mooD  towards  the  earUi,  less  by  one-sixth  than  that 
which  was  necessary  to  give  the  rate  of  motion  actually 
possessed  by  that  satellite.  Another  might  have 
thought  this  bat  a  trifling  discrepancy,  and,  in  such 
<Hroumstanoes,  might  have  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  ac- 
count for  it  in  a  variety  of  ways,  so  as  still  to  save  the 
beautiful  and  mt^nlficent  theory  which  it  came  so  un- 
seasonably to  demolish.    But  Newton  was  too  true  a 
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philosopher,  too  single  hearted  a  lover  of  truth,  for  this. 
In  hie  mind,  the  refutation  wae  a  complete  one,  and  it 
yfoa  admitted  as  encb  at  once.  Ho  had  made  his  calcu- 
lation with  care,  although  one  of  its  elements  was  falee  ; 
it  did  not  present  the  result  it  ought  to  have  done,  had 
his  hypothesis  been  as  true  as  it  -was  brilliant;  and,  in 
his  own  estimation,  he  was  no  longer  the  diseoverer  of 
the  secret  mechanism  of  the  heavens.  By  an  act  of 
self-denial,  more  heroic  than  any  other  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  intellectual  pursuit,  he  dismissed  the  whole 
speculation  &om  his  mind,  even,  for  years.  We  need 
hardly  state  how  gloriously  this  sacrifice  was  in  due 
time  rewarded.  Had  Newton,  instead  of  acting  as  he 
did,  obstinately  persevered  in  the  partially  erroneous 
path  into  which  ho  had  thus  been  misled,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  into  how  many  additional  miscdnceptionB 
and  misstatements  he  might  have  been  seduced,  in 
order  to  cover  tiie  consequences  of  his  first  blunder ;  or 
bow  much  the  eimplicity  of  the  grand  truth  which  had 
revealed  itself  to  him,  as  it  were,  for  a  moment  in  the 
distance,  might  have  been  eventually  complicated  and 
disfigured  by  the  vain  imaginations  of  the  very  mind 
which  had  discovered  it.  -The  pr^^ress  of  science 
would,  no  doubt,  at  last  have  swept  away  all  these 
less  and  encumbering  fictions ;  but  that  honour  would, 
probably,  have  been  reserved  for  another  than  Newton. 
Ciommitted  to  the  maintenance  of  his  adopted  errors, 
and  with  his  mental  vision  even  unfitted  in  some  mea- 
sare  for  the  perception  of  the  truth,  he  might  in  that 
case  have  been  the  last  to  take  in  the  full  brightness  of 
the  day,  the  breaking  of  which  he  had  been  the  first  'to 
descry.  But  by  keeping  his  mind  unbiassed,  he  was 
eventually  enabled  to  verify  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  he  had  originally  suspected.  No  other  speculator 
had  yet  followed  him  in  the  same  path  of  conjecture ; 
when,  a  few  years  after,  npon  obtaining  more  oorreot 
data,  he  repeated  his  calculation,  and  found  it  terminate 


in  the  very  reattlt  he  had  formerly  anticipated.  And 
what  a  moment  of  trinmph  and  inconceivable  delight 
most  that  have  been,  when  he  saw  at  last  that  the 
m^fatf  disooveiy  was  indeed  all  his  own !  It  is  said, 
that  snch  was  his  agitation  as  he  proceeded,  and  per- 
ceived eveiy  fignre  bringing  him  nearer  to  the  object 
of  his  hopes,  that  he  was  at  last  actnally  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  operation,  and  was  obliged  to  request  a  friend 
to  conclude  it  for  him. 

Another  very  beautiful  example  of  the  way  in  which  1 
some  of  the  moat  valuable  truths  of  philosophy  have  i 
been  su^ested,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  simplest  inoi-  ' 
dents  of  common  life,  is  afforded  by  Galileo's  discovery 
of  what  is  called  the  isochroratm  of  the  pendulum,  or  the 
equality  of  its  oscillationa  in  point  of  time.  It  was 
while  standing  one  day  in  the  metropolitan  church  at 
Pisa,  that  his  attention  was  first  awakened  to  this  most 
important  fact,  by  observing  the  movements  of  a  lamp 
suspended  from  the  ceiling,  which  some  accident  had 
disturbed  and  caused  to  vibrate.  Now  this,  or  some- 
tMng  of  the  same  kind,  was  a  phenomenon  vhioh,  of 
course,  had  been  observed  many  thousands  of  times  be- 
fore. Bnt  yet  nobody  had  ever  viewed  it  with  the 
philosophic  atteution  with  which  it  was  on  this  occasion 
examined  by  Galileo.  Or  if,  as  possibly  was  t}ie  case, 
any  one  had  been  half  unconsciously  sbnaok  for  a  mo- 
ment by  that  apparent  equability  of  motion  which 
arrested  so  forcibly  the  ouriosity  of  Galileo,  the  idea 
had  been  allowed  to  escape  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
caught,  as  relating  to  a  matter  not  worth  a  aecond 
thought.  The  young  philosopher  of  Italy  (for  he  had 
not  then  reached  his  twentieth  year)  saw  at  once  the 
important  applications  which  might  be  made  of  the 
thought  that  had  suggested  itself  to  him.  He  took  care, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  immediately  the  truth  of  his  oon- 
jectnre  by  careful  and  repeated  experiment ;  and  the 
result  was  the  complete  discovery  of  the  principle  of 
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the  most  perfect  mesBure  of  time  which  we  yet  poeaesa. 
How  striking  a  lesson  is  this  for  na  when  we  discover, 
or  think  we  discover,  any  fact  in  the  economy  of  nature 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  has  not  previonsly 
been  observed  !  Let  it  be  at  least  verified  and  recorded. 


No  truth  is  alh^ther  barren;  and  even  that  which 
looks  at  first  sight  the  simplest  and  most  trivial  may 
turn  out  fruitful  in  precious  results. 

It  seems,  afber  it  is  stated  and  described  to  us,  to 
have  been  an  exceedingly  obvious  thought  which  struck 
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Gftlileo,  when,  after  h&ving  aacertained  tb«  regalar  oscil- 
lation of  tfae  pendnltiin,  he  proposed  employii^  it  as  a 
meaBnre  of  time.  Some,  indeed,-  may  imagine  that 
tliere  waa  no  such  extraordioaiy  merit  as  is  generally 
supposed  even  in  the  grand  oonjectore  of  Newton,  and 
that  it  amoontedi  after  all,  merely  to  the  application  of 
a  law  to  the  moTemente  of  the  heaTonly  bodies,  which 
was  already  known  to  affect  at  least  every  body  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  earth.  But  these 
things  are  only  simple  after  they  are  explained.  Slight 
and  traneparent  as  we  may  think  the  veil  to  have  been 
which  covered  the  truths  sUuded  to,  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  immediately  before  they  were  detected, 
it  is  yet  an  anqoestionable  fiuit  that  this  veil  had  been 
sufficient  to  conceal  them,  for  thousands  of  years,  from 
the  observation  of  all  the  world.  The  phenomenon  of 
a  heavy  body  swinging  to  and  fro  from  a  point  of  sus- 
pension had  been  familiar  to  every  generation  from  the 
very  earliest  timea ;  and  yet,  although  men  had  long 
been  very  desirous  of  possessing  an  aoonrate  and  con- 
venient measure  of  time,  and  had  resorted  in  different 
countries  to  a  great  variety  of  contrivances  to  attain 
that  object,  nobody  before  Galileo  had  thought  of  effect- 
ing it  by  means  of  the  peudulnm.  And,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  regard  to  the  law  of  gravitation :  the  fiiot  of 
bodies  generally  having  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  earth 
most  of  oonrae  have  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  very  earliest  inhabitants  of  onr  globe  every  day 
and  hour  of  their  existence.  But  yet  Newton's  applica- 
tion and  extension  of  this  law  had  occurred  to  nobody, 
not  even  to  Gralileo  himself,  who  had  not  many  years 
before  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  exact  amount 
of  its  influence  within  the  field  in  which  alone  it  had 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  operate.  And  Newton  not 
only  applied  the  law  of  gravitation  to  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  but,  as  the  principle,  when  affecting  bodies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  was  that  of  a  force 
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appatentlif  constant,  he  had  to  disooTer  and  demonatrat« 
the  law  of  He  Tariation.* 
Bnt,  perhaps,  the  moat  Btriking  illoatnition  we  can 
^give  of  the  strange  manner  in  which  important  truths 
/will  Bometimea  hide  themBolves  for  a  long  while  from 
observation,  even  after  ecienoe  has  approached  almost 
so  near  as  to  touch  them,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  the  different  discoveries  relating  to  the  mechanical 
properties  of  the  air.  The  knowledge  of  its  positive 
weight,  or  gravity,  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
Even  its  elasticity  was  well  known  to  the  anoients ;  one 
of  whose  philosophers,  Hero  of  Alexandria,  had,  about 
a  centnry  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  constructed  upon 
that  principle  the  fountain,  or  jet  d'mu,  which  still  goes 
by  Ids  name.  The  common  suction-pnmp  is  a  still 
older  invention,  the  effect  of  which,  depending,  as  it 
does,  entirely  on  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  might 
have  suggested  the  true  philosophy  of  that  subject,  it 
may  be  thought,  to  some  one  of  iU  innumerable  obser- 
vers. But,  in  reality,  although  all  the  while  the  air  was 
known  to  be  really  a  heavy  body,  nobody  for  two  thou- 
sand years  found  out  the  true  reason  why,  on  its  removal 


D  of  an  attractive  force  emanating  from  the 
in."  tajB  the  writer  of  the  article  oa  Newton  in  the  Penny  Cydo- 
pmdia, "  was  at  this  time  far  fiont  being  a  noTelty ;  uid  it  had  even 
been  aaserted  by  Bouillaud,  [in  his  AUronomia  Fhilotaica,  pab- 
lislied  b  1645]  that,  if  BOch  a  force  really  existed,  its  iatensity 
vonld  nuy  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dislance  from  the  attract. 
ing  hody :  hnt  neiUier  Booillund  nor  those  who  entertained  similai 
opiniona  had  g;iven  any  proof,  either  enipiricalty  or  otherwise,  of 
what  they  had  asserted;  and  certainly  none  appear  to  have 
attempted  to  ettabltsh  that  the  forces  which  retain  the  planets  in 
tlnjir  orbs  were  identical,  as  to  their  nature,  wilh  that  which  draws 
a  slone,  when  let  fell,  to  the  suriacf  of  the  earth.  Newton  showed 
lliat  the  law  of  tlie  inverse  sqnarc  of  tlie  distance  is  that  which 
really  exists  in  nature :  and,  ftirther,  that  this  law  was  a  neceAtajy 
consoqnenoe  of  the  anali^  already  discovered  by  Kepler  between 
the  periodic  times  and  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets." 

Coogk 


from  tbe  barrel  of  the  pump  by  the  elevation  of  the 
piston,  the  water  rose  into  the  Tacaat  gpace.  The  ud- 
leamed  multitude  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  a  rac- 
tion,  or  power  of  draught,  in  the  pump,  and  gave  it  the 
Qsme  of  the  sactiou-pump  accordii^ly.  Tbej  saw  a 
I^ienomenon  which  they  did  not  understand,  and  they 
called  its  cause,  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  suction. 
Bnt  the  theory  of  the  philosophers  was  more  irrational 
than  that  of  the  mnltitude ;  only  that,  professing  to  re«t 
upon  one  of  the  great  laws  of  nature,  it  looked  some- 
what more  solemii  and  imposing.  The  water  rises  in 
the  pump,  it  iros  said,  upon  the  removal  of  the  air, 
becanse  Nattav  abhon  a  mcuum ;  and  tlina  the  matter 
rested,  as  we  have  said,  for  nearly  twenty  oentaries. — 
the  alleged  abhorrence  of  Nature  for  a  vacuum  never 
having  been  established,  either  by  experiment  or  reason- 
ing, or  in  any  other  way,  but  at  the  same  time  being 
always  so  gravely  propounded  as  a  universal  troth,  that 
it  never  was  questioned  by  anybody.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, deride  with  too  much  levity  these  errors  and 
follies  of  the  old  interpreters  of  Nature.  We  onreelves 
are  only  yet  casting  off  the  yoke  of  that  ignorance,  in 
the  guise  of  wisdom,  under  which  the  men  of  other  , 
times  were  wont  so  submissively  to  bow ;  and,  if  not  in 
physics,  at  least  in  other  departments  of  knowledge,  we 
are  still  too  much  given  to  accept  mere  words  and 
phrases,  in  the  place  of  philosophy.  At  least  let  what 
we  are  now  to  relate  restrain  a  little  the  expression  of 
our  contempt  for  the  philosophy  of  the  schoolmen,  as  to 
the  present  matter,  and  our  exultation  in  a  superiority 
over  them  which  we  do  not  owe  to  ourselves. 

The  illuBtrious  Galileo  himself,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  even  after  advancing 
to  the  very  confines  of  all  we  now  know,  stopped  there, 
and  oonld  find  nothing  better  to  offer  than  the  old  solu- 
tion of  the  difBcutty,  in  a  case  attended  with  circum- 
Btanoes  which  to  us  would  seem  to  have  made  the  neoes- 
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sity  for  abandoning  it  obvious.  A  pump  of  more  ilian 
thirty-two  feet  in  height  having  chanced  to  be  erected 
at  Florence,  while  Oalileo  resided  in  that  city,  the  philo- 
aopher,  finding  that  the  water  would  not  rise  as  nsnal 
to  its  lop,  set  himself  immediately  to  endeavour  to  ac- 
oount  for  the  unexpected  phenomenon ;  and,  after  exa- 
mining the  oase,  came  to  the  oonclusion,  that  Nature 
certainly  abhorred  a  vacuum,  but  for  the  first  tico-and- 
thirty  fett  ordy!  It  was  his  pupil  Torricelli  who  first 
demonstrated  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  by  a 
mo»t  happily-im^ined  experiment.  The  water,  rising, 
88  it  does,  only  to  a  certain  height,  must,  in  fact,  he  re- 
marked, be,  not  drawn,  but  pushed  up  into  the  barrel  of 
the  pump ;  and  it  can  only  be  so  pashed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  exposed  portaon  of  it.  The 
thirty-two  feet  of  water  in  the  body  of  the  pump  are 
merely  a  counterbalance  to  a  column  of  air  of  equal 
basis,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere.  But,  if 
80,  it  tlien  occurred  to  him,  another  liquid,  heavier  or 
lighter  than  water,  will,  in  similar  ciroumstanoes, 
ascend  to  a  correspondingly  less  or  greater  height,  a  less 
i>r  greater  quantity  of  it  being,  of  course,  required  to 
balance  the  atmospheric  column.  Mercury,  for  example, 
is  about  thirteen  times  and  a-half  as  heavy  as  water ;  it 
ought  to  mount,  therefore,  only  to  the  height  of  about 
twenty-eight  inches,  instead  of  thirty-two  feet.  So, 
taking  a  glass  tube  of  about  three  feet  in  length,  and 
hermetically  sealed  (that  is,  made  air-tight)  at  one  end, 
he  first  filled  it  completely  with  mercury,  and  then  clos- 
ing it  with  his  finger  reversed  it,  and  plunged  it  into  a 
basin  of  the  same  liquid  metal ;  when,  withdrawing  his 
finger,  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  liquid  in 
the  tube,  now  forming  one  body  with  that  in  the  basin, 
descend,  until,  exactly  as  he  had  anticipated,  there 
remained  suspended  a  column  of  twenty-eight  incheti 
'mly.  Well,  by  this  experiment,  in  every  way  a  most 
ingeniona  and  beautiful  one,  Torricelli  had  in  reality 
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mrented  ihe  inBtrument  we  now  coll  the  Barometer: 
and  yet,  Btrange  to  Bay,  it  wiB  left  to  aoo^er  to  discover 
that  he  had  done  so.  It  waa  the  giest  Pascal,  a  man  of 
sublime  and  nniTeraal  genius,  who,  upon  hearing  of  Tor- 
licelli's  experiment,  firat  made  the  remark,  that  the  in- 
ference which  he  had  deduced  trom  it  might,  if  true,  be 
Qonfirmed  beyond  the  poeaibility  of  dispnte,  by  carrying 
the  mercnrial  tube  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
earth,  when,  the  atmospheric  oolumn  being  diminished, 
thai,  of  the  mercury,  which  was  suppotied  to  be  its  balance, 
ong^t  to  be  shortened  likewise  in  a  corresponding  propor- 
tion. We  had  thus,  therefore,  a  measure  of  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere  in  all  ciroumstanoeB,  and  consequently 
of  the  height  of  any  position  to  which  we  could  carry 
the  instniment.  The  experiment  was  performed,  and 
the  remit  was  what  Pascal  had  anticipated.  In  this 
way,  at  length,  waa  completed  a  discovery,  the  first  steps 
towards  which  had  been  made  two  thonsand  years 
before ;  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  pheno- 
mena best  fitted  to  suggest  it  were  matter  of  daily  ob- 
aerratioQ  to  every  one ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  at  last 
escaped  even  several  of  the  greatest  philosophers  who 
had  made  the  nearest  ^preaches  to  its  development. 

To  return,  however,  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of 
the  happy  ^plication  to  philosophical  purposes  of  com- 
mon &ot8.  This  subject  is  the  more  worth  our  atten- 
tkio,  as  it  opens  a  field  of  invention  and  discovery  to 
which  all  men  have,  in  one  sense,  equal  aooess ;  although 
it  is  only  the  mind  which  has  been  rightly  prepared,  by 
previous  knowledge  and  reflection,  that  is  in  a  candi~ 
tion  to  profit  by  the  opportunity.  Another  example 
which  may  be  given  is  that  of  the  discovery  of  the  mode 
of  engraving  called  Uezsotinto,  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
account  which  ascribes  it  to  the  famous  Frihge  B{n<EET. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  Bt^gested  to  him  by  his  observ- 
ing a  soldier  one  moining  rubbing  off  from  the  barrel  of 
his  musket  the  rust  which  it  had  contracted  hom  being 
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exposed  to  the  nigbt  dew.  The  Prino©  perceived,  on 
examination,  that  the  dew  had  left  on  the  Bor&oe  of  the 
st«el  a  congeries  of  very  minnte  holes,  bo  as  to  fonn  the 
resemhlance  of  a  dark  engraving,  parts  of  which  had 
been  here  and  there  already  rubbed  away  by  the  soldier. 
He  immediately  oonoerved  the  idea  that  it  wonld  be 
practicable  to  find  a  way  of  covering  a  plate  of  copper 
in  the  same  manner  with  little  holes,  which  being  inked 
and  laid  upon  paper,  would  nndoubfedly  produce  a 
black  impression ;  while,  by  cutting  or  scraping  away, 
ia  different  degrees,  such  parts  of  the  suifaoe  as  might 
be  required,  the  paper  would  be  left  white  wherever  there 
were  no  holes,  Pnrsuing  this  thought,  he  at  last,  after 
a  variety  of  experiments,  invented  a  species  of  steel 
roller,  covered  with  points,  or  salient  teeth,  which, 
being  pressed  against  the  copper-plate,  indented  it  in 
the  manner  he  wished;  and  then  the  roughness  thus 
occasioned  had  only  to  be  scraped  down,  where  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  produce  any  gradation  of  shade  that 
might  be  desired." 

The  celebrated  modem  invention  of  the  Balloon  is 
said  to  have  had  an  origin  still  more  simple.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  idea  was  first  su^^^ested  to 
Stephes  Mostooi.fier,  one  of  the  two  brothers  to  whom 
we  owe  the  contrivance,  by  the  waving  of  a  Unen  shirt, 
which  was  hanging  before  the  fire,  in  the  warm  and 
ascending  air.  Others  tell  us,  that  it  was  his  brother 
Joseph  who  first  thought  of  it,  on  perceiving  the  smoke 
ascending  his  chimney  one  day,  during  the  memorable 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  as  he  was  sitting  alone,  and  musing 
on  the  possibility  of  penetrating  into  the  place,  to 

•  This  is  the  account  given  by  Vertne  tlio  engraver.  But  others 
maintain  that  mcMotinto  Bcniping  was  the  invention  of  Lieut.-Col. 
de  Biegen ;  that  hi!  tbiu  eugiaved  the  portrait  of  the  Landgravine 
of  Hesse,  in  1613 :  and  that  Prince  Bu]H'rt  Icamt  the  art  of  him, 
and  carritJ  it  into  England,  where  lie  much  improved  it.  Sec 
Heinecken,  Idie  det  Eilampet,  p.  208. 
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whiclL  hiB  attention  had  been  called  at  the  moment  hy  a 
picture  of  it,  on  which  he  had  aocidentally  cast  his  eyes. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  the  two  brotheiB,  who  were 
paper-makers,  and  as  such  conversant  with  an  appa- 
rently convenient  material  for  their  proposed  experi- 
ment, had,  before  this,  studied  and  made  theuuiclveB 
hmiliai-  with  Priestley's  work  on  the  different  kinds  of 
air ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  Stephen  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  navigating  the  heavens,  by  the  employment  of  a 
gas  lighter  than  common  atmospheric  air,  on  his  way 
home  frem  Montpelier,  where  he  had  purchased  that 
book.*  Newton,  also,  is  well  known  to  have  been 
indebted  for  the  fiist  hint  of  certain  of  bis  great  optical 
disooveriea  to  the  child's  amusement  of  blowing  bubbles 
out  of  soap ;  and,  as  Dr.  Pemberton  has  ingeniously  ob- 
served, in  his  acoouut  of  that  great  man's  philosophy, 
"  it  is  suitably  to  this  mode  of  thinHt^  that  he  has,  in 
his  '  Observations  on  Daniel,'  made  a  very  curious  as 
well  as  useful  remark,  that  our  Saviour's  precepts  were 
all  occasioned  by  some  ordinary  circumstance  of  things 
then  especially  before  him." 


■  In  point  of  foot,  the  flnt  ballooo  tent  np  by  the  Honlgolflen  at 
AimoDa;.  near  Ljons,  the  place  vhere  they  carried  on  their  paper 
nutDObcloTy,  on  the  5tb  of  Jime  1783,  vrta  raised  simply  by  tneitDs 
of  ootnoioii  ail  heated.  It  iriu  not  till  the  2Ttb  of  August  foUcnriiig 
that  the  first  baUoon  fliletl  with  hydrogen  aacended  front  the 
Champs  de  Hart.  Paru.  The  first  attempt,  Devertbdeas,  of  the 
Houtgolfiera  had  been  with  hydrogeo,  but  it  proved  a  Culuie,  as  a 
anular  attempt  had  done  in  the  bauds  of  Cavallo.  at  Loudon,  about 
the  same  time,  in  the  ycarlTH2.  Long  before  this  the  id«a  of  ruing 
into  the  sky  by  means  of  a  boll  fonned  of  some  light  Bobstooce,  and 
filkd  with  inflammablo  air  (oi  hydrogen),  had  oecurred  to  Dr. 
Black  of  Edinborgb  immediately  on  reading  Mr.  Cavendish's  au- 
QDQDvemeot  of  the  greet  k-vity  of  that  gaa,  which  was  publiubcd  in  the 
Pttiloaophieal  Trantactioat  for  YIGG.  Lord  Brougham  states  {Livet 
of  Mm  ofScitnee,  Fint  Striei,  p.  VK7)  tliat  Black  actually  showed 
to  a  party  of  his  friends  the  ascent  of  a  bhidder  filled  wiUi  ioSara- 
maUe  ur  in  that  aame  year.  ,--  ■  ^ 
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Snob  ifl  the  way  in  whioh  out  of  a  very  little  matter 
han  Dot  nufrequently  growD  a  large  produce  of  philoBO- 
k  phy.  Originally,  all  human  knowledge  was  nothing 
'  more  than  the  knowledge  of  a  comparatively  amall 
number  of  suoh  simple  facte,  as  those  from  which  QoUleo 
deduced  the  use  of  the  pendulum  for  the  measnrement 
of  time,  and  Newton  the  explanation  of  the  system  of 
the  beavena.  All  the  rest  of  our  knowledge,  and  these 
firat  rudiments  of  it  also,  a  succession  of  individnals 
have  gradually  discovered,  each  his  own  portion,  by 
their  own  efforts,  and  without  having  any  teacher  to 
instruct  them.  In  other  words,  everything  that  is 
actually  known  has  been  found  out  and  learned  by  some 
person  or  other,  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor.  There 
is  no  species  of  learning,  therefore,  Tvliich  even  self- 
education  may  not  overtake;  for  there  is  none  which  it 
has  not  actually  overtaken.  All  disooTerers  (and  the 
whole  of  human  knowledge  that  has  not  been  divinely 
revealed  is  the  creation  of  discovery)  have  been  self- 
taught  at  least  in  regard  to  that  whidt  they  discovered. 
The  person  who  first  attempted  the  representation  of 
sounds  by  writing  most  have  taught  himself  his  alpha- 
bet. This  is  the  first  oousideration  for  all  those  who 
aspire,  in  the  present  day,  to  be  their  own  inatmctors 
in  any  branch  of  science  or  literature.  Furnished  as 
society  now  is,  in  all  its  departments,  with  accommoda- 
tions in  aid  of  intellectual  exertion,  such  as,  in  some 
respects,  even  the  highest  station  and  the  greatest 
wealth  in  former  times  could  not  command,  it  may  be 
Rafely  asserted,  that  hardly  any  unassisted  student  can 
have  any  longer  to  encounter  difficulties  equal  to  those 
which  have  been  a  thousand  times  already  triumphantly 
overcome.  Above  all,  books,  and  especially  elementary 
books,  have,  in  onr  day,  multiplied  to  an  extent  that 
puts  them  within  the  reach  almost  of  the  poorest 
student ;  and  books,  after  all,  are,  at  least  to  the  more 
mature  understanding,  and  in  regard  to  such  snbjecte  as 
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they  are  fitted  to  expUin,  the  best  teaohere.  He  who 
can  read,  and  is  poeseseed  of  a  good  elementary  treatiBe 
on  the  science  he  wishes  to  learn,  hardly,  in  tmth,  needs 
a  master.  With  only  this  assistance,  and  sometimes 
with  hardly  this,  some  of  the  greatest  sdiulars  and 
plulosophen  that  ever  speared  have  formed  themselves, 
as  the  following  p^;es  will  show.  And  let  him  who, 
smitten  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  may  yet  conceive  '^ 
himself  to  be  on  any  account  unfortunately  oiroumstanoed  ' 
for  the  business  of  mental  cultivation,  bethink  him  how 
often  the  eager  student  has  made  his  way  through  a 
host  of  impediments,  much  more  formidable  in  all  pro- 
bability than  any  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  Want  of 
leisure,  want  of  instmotoni,  want  of  books,  poverty,  ill 
health,  imprisonment,  incongenial  or  distracting  occu- 
pations, the  force  of  opposing  example,  the  disoonrage- 
ment  of  friends  or  relations,  the  depressing  considers 
tion  that  the  better  part  of  life  was  already  spent  and 
gone, — these  have  all,  separately  or  in  various  combina- 
tions,  exerted  their  influence  eiUier  to  check  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  or  to  prevent  the  very  desire  of  it  from 
sprin^ng  ap.  But  they  opposed  the  force  of  the  strong 
natural  passion  and  upward-tending  determination  in 
vain.  Here  then  ia  enough  both  of  encouragement 
and  of  direction  for  alL  To  the  illnstrions  vanquishers 
of  fortune,  whose  triumphs  we  are  about  to  record, 
we  would  point  as  pioneers  and  guides  for  all  who, 
similarly  circtunatanced,  may  aspire  to  follow  in  the 
same  honourable  path.  Their  lives  are  lessons  that 
cannot  be  read  wi^out  profit.  Nor  are  they  lessons  for 
the  perusal  of  one  class  of  society  only.  All,  even  those 
who  are  seemingly  the  most  happily  situated  for  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  may  derive  a  stimulus  &om 
such  anecdotes.  No  situation,  in  tmth,  is  altogether 
without  its  unfovourahle  influences.  If  there  be  not 
poverty  to  crush  the  spirit,  there  may  be  too  much 
wealth  and  too  much  ease  to  relax  and  enervate  it.     He 
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who  is  left  to  educate  himself  in  eTeTything,  ma^  have 
many  diffibulties  to  stni^le  with ;  but  he  who  is  per- 
mitted to  educate  himself  in  nothing  is  perhaps  still 
more  nnfortnnate.  Jt  one  mind  be  in  danger  of  starving 
for  want  of  books,  another  may  be  surfeited  by  too 
many.  If  a  laborious  oocupation  leave  to  some  but  little 
time  for  study,  there  are  temptations,  it  should  be 
remembered,  attendant  upon  ra^  and  affluence,  which 
are  to  the  fall  as  hard  to  escape  from  as  any  oocupation. 
Or  should  there  be  any  one  who  stands  tree,  or  oompa- 
ratively  free,  from  every  kind  of  impediment  to  the  oul- 
tivatiou  of  his  intollectual  Acuities,  he  especially  may 
be  expected  to  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  account 
of  what  the  love  of  knowledge  has  achieved  in  cir- 
cnmstances  so  opposite  to  his  own.  It  can  hardly  fail 
to  stimulate  his  own  exertions,  and  to  remind  him  that 
his  acquisitions  ought  to  be  in  some  degree  commensu- 
rate to  his  advant(m;es.  Finally,  for  all  who  love  to 
read  of  bold  and  enccessfiil  adventure,  and  to  follow 
daring  ambition  in  its  career  to  greatness,  it  cannot 
bnt  be  interesting  to  contemplate  the  exploits  of  some 
of  the  most  enterprising  spirits  of  our  race, — the  ad- 
venturers, namely,  of  the  world  of  intellect,  whose 
ambition,  while  it  has  soared  as  high,  and  performed 
feats  as  brilliant  as  any  otber,  never  excites  in  us  an 
interest  which  it  is  dangerons  to  indulge,  nor  holds  up 
to  us  an  example  which  it  to  would  be  criminal  to 
follow. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BTBESGTB     OF      TnE     PASSION    ] 


The  ardour  with  whlclt  knowledge  has  frequently  been 
poraaed  amidst  all  Borts  of  dlffionlties  and  dincourage- 
ments  is  the  best  evidence  we  can  offer  of  the  strength 
of  the  passion  which  has  sprung  np  and  lived  in  circom- 
stances  so  imfaTourable  to  its  growth,  and  therefore  of 
the  exqnisite  pleasure  which  its  gratification  is  found  to 
bring  with  it.  If  the  permanence  of  any  pleasure, 
indeed,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
its  precionsness,  there  are  certainly  none  but  those  of 
virtue  and  religion  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
|deasure8  of  intellectual  exertion.  Nor  is  successful  — 
study  without  its  moments,  too,  of  as  keen  and  over- 
powering emotion,  as  any  other  species  of  human  enjoy- 
ment is  capable  of  yielding.  We  have  seen  how  Newton 
was  affected  on  approaching  the  completion  of  his  sublime 
discovery ;  when  the  truth  shone  full  upon  him,  and 
not  a  shade  remained  to  create  a  doubt  that  it  was 
indeed  the  truth  which  he  had  found  and  was  looking 
npon.  Every  other  discoverer,  or  inventor,  or  creator 
of  any  of  the  great  works  of  literatjite  or  art,  has  had, 
doubtless,  his  moments  of  similar  ecstasy.  The  ancient 
Greek  philosopher  Ptthaooeas  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  found  out,  or  at  least  demonstrated,  the  great 
geometrical  truth,  that  the  square  described  on  the 
hypothennse,  or  side  opposite  to  the  right  angle,  of  a 
right«ngled  triangle  is  exactly  equal  in  area  to  the  two 
squares  described  on  the  other  two  sides ;  and  such  was 
his  joy,  we  are  told,  on  the  occasion,  that  he  offered  up 
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a  hecatomb,  or  sacrifico  of  a  hundred  oxen,  to  tli«  gods, 
in  testimony  of  his  gratitude  and  exultation.  When 
p-  Archihedes,  the  Sicilian,  the  most  renowned  geometer 
I  of  antiquity,  achieved  what  we  may  coll  the  completion 
'  of  the  method  of  ascertaining  specific  gravities,  or  the 
comparative  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different  sub- 
stances, he  is  Baid  to  have  rushed  forth  naked  &om  the 
bath  in  which  he  chanced  to  be  when  the  idea  struck 
him,  and  to  have  run  about  in  that  state  through  the 
streets  of  Syracuse,  exclaiming,  in  his  native  Greek, 
Eureka !  Eitr^ !  (I  have  found  it !  I  have  fomid  it  I)  No 
better  example  can  be  given  than  is  afforded  by  this 
anecdote  of  the  manner  in  'wbioh  the  most  common  and 
apparently  insignificant  fact  will  sometimes  yield  to  the 
contemplation  of  genius  the  richest  produce  of  philo- 
sophy. It  was  the  simple  aircnmstanoe  of  the  water 
chancing  to  run  over  the  sides  of  the  bath  that  revealed 
to  him  what  he  sought.  His  friend  and  patron  Uiero, 
king  of  Syracuse,  had  set  him  a  problem  to  solve.  It 
was  suspected  that  a  crown  which  Hiero  had  employed 
an  artist  to  make  for  him  ont  of  a  oertain  quantity 
of  gold  was  composed  partly  of  some  inferior  metal. 
The  weight  was  tiie  same  wi^  that  of  the  gold,  but  die 
bulk  was  apparently  too  great.  The  question  reaUy 
was  merely  to  obtain  an  exact  measnie  of  the  bulk ;  for, 
of  course,  the  bulk  of  any  given  weight  of  pure  gold 
was  known,  or  oould  easily  be  ascertained.  If  the 
crown  could  have  been  melted  and  the  metAl  reduced 
to  a  regular  shape,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  its  exact  bulk  diould  be  deter- 
mined without  breaking  it  up.  As  soon  as  Archimedes 
saw  howaportionof  thewaterin  the  bath  was  displaced 
by  the  immersion  of  his  body,  he  peroeived  that  he  had 
fotmd  what  was  wanted  ;  the  quantity  of  water,  or  any 
other  liquid,  which  the  crown  similarly  immersed  should 
displace  would  at  once  give  the  bulk  of  the  crown. 
All  the  rest  was  matter  of  the  simplest  calculation. 
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Assnmmg  the  alloy,  when  it  was  fonnd  that  there  waB 
an  alloy,  to  be  silver,  the  exact  proportions  in  which 
the  two  metals  had  been  mixed  together  would  be  an 
easy  and  immediate  dednction  from  the  comparison  of 
the  balk  of  the  crown,  ascertained  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  described,  with  that  of  the  uaae  weight  of 
gold  on  the  one  hand  and  that  of  the  same  weight  of 
silTer  on  the  other.  The  disooTcry  consisted  eolely  in 
the  nuinner  of  aacertainii^  the  bulk  of  the  crown,  or  of 
any  other  body  however  irregnlar  in  figure.  This, 
indeed,  is  not  the  method  of  finding  the  specific  gravity 
of  bodies  that  is  now  commonly  employed ;  the  modem 
method,  by  me<iits  of  the  contrivance  called  the  hydro- 
static b&Iance,  is  not  even  founded  upon  the  same 
principle  with  that  discovered  by  Archimedes.  But  it 
is  evident  that  his  would  equally  answer  at  least  for  all 
such  oases  as  the  one  which  was  first  solved  by  it.  It 
was  not  the  specific  gravities  of  gold  and  silver- ^ii<d» 
Archimedes  discovered  on  this  occasion,  but  only  a  way 
of  aeoertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  irregnlarly-shaped 
bodies.  It  is  said  that  Hiero,  who  was  himself  a  man 
of  science,  was  so  much  struck  with  the  decisive  solution 
of  his  problem  that  he  declared  he  should  never  from 
tiiat  moment  be  able  to  refuse  his  belief  to  anything 
that  Archimedes  might  tell  him. 

The  illnstrions  Leibnitz,  when  only  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  reducing  the 
elements  of  thought  to  a  species  of  alphabet,  which 
■honld  oonsiet  of  the  representatives  or  characters,  as  it 
were,  of  all  oat  simplest  ideas,  and  serve  to  express 
distinctly  their  difierent  coml»nations,  jnst  as  the 
sounds  of  epeedi  are  expressed  by  the  common  letters. 
Without  attempting  to  maintain  the  practicability  of 
this  notion,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  evidenced 
great  subtilty  and  originality  of  mind  in  the  young 
metaphysician:  and  we  can  well  conceive  the  flight 
with  which  snch  a  conception  must  have  been  ogntem- 
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plated  hj  a  spirit  like  his,  ardent  in  tlie  puraoit  both  of 
knowledge  and  of  distinction;  and  beholding,  ae  it 
were,  in  this  dazzling  speculation  a  new  and  nntraTeised 
continent  of  thought  in  the  distance,  wherein  it  might 
spend  its  fiist  strength,  and  rear  for  itself  immortal 
trophies.  In  a  paper,  written  many  years  after,  hia 
History  (in  Latin)  of  a  Univenal  Langn^e,  Leibnitz 
himself  desoribea  to  ns  what  he  oalla  the  iniantine  joy 
whioh  this  idea  brought  with  it,  when  it  first  suggested 
itself  to  him,  filling  his  mind,  as  it  did,  with  the  hope 
and  coniused  vision  of  the  great  discoveries  to  which  it 
promised  to  conduct  him ;  and  although,  in  tiie  multi- 
plicity of  his  subsequent  pursuits,  he  had  never  been 
able  to  acoomplish  the  high  enterprise  which  he  had  so 
early  planned,  he  declares  that,  the  deeper  he  had 
carried  his  reflections  and  inquiries,  he  had  only  become 
the  more  convinced  of  its  practicability,  Snc^  allure- 
ment is  there  even  in  the  veiled  oonntenance  of  a  new 
truth! 

But  beyond  all,  perhaps,  that  a  discoverer  ever  felt, 
must  have  been  the  surprise  and  rapture  of  Oalileo,  when, 
having  turned  for  the  first  time  to  the  heavens  the  won- 
derfhl  instrument  which  his  own  ingenuity  had  invented, 
he  beheld  that  crowd  of  splendours  which  had  never 
before  revealed  themselves  to  the  eye,  nor  even  been 
dreamed  of  by  the  imagination,  of  man.  AVhile  Galileo 
reaidedat  Venice,  a  report  was  brought  to  that  city,  that 
a  Dutchman  had  presented  to  Count  U&urice  of  Nassau 
an  instnunent,  by  metins  of  which  distant  objects  were 
made  to  ^p«ar  as  if  they  were  near ;  and  this  waa  all 
that  the  mmotir  stated.  But  it  was  enough  for  Galileo. 
The  philosopher  immediately  set  himself  to  work  to 
find  out  by  what  means  the  thing  must  have  been 
efieoted ;  and  in  the  oonise  of  a  few  hours  satisfied  him- 
self  that,  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  spherical  glasses, 
he  could  repeat  the  new  miracle.  In  the  course  of  two  . 
or  three  days,  he  presented  several  telescopes  to  the 
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Senate  of  Venice,  wcoinpamed  with  a  memoir  on  the 
immense  importance  of  the  iustrmnent  to  science,  and 
especially  to  astronomy.  He  afterwards  greatly  im- 
pTOved  his  invention ;  and  bronght  it  to  snch  a  >tat« 
rf  perfection,  that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  conunenoe, 
hy  meauB  of  it,  the  examination  of  the  for-off  firmament 
itself.  It  was  then  that,  to  his  unntterahle  astonish- 
ment, he  saw,  as  a  celebrated  French  astronomer  has 
expressed  it,  "  what  no  mortal  before  that  moment  had 
seen — the  rar&ce  of  the  utoon,  like  another  earth,  ridged 
by  high  mountains,  and  tiirrowed  by  deep  valleys — 
Yenns,  as  well  as  it,  presenting  phases  demonstratiT© 
of  a  spherical  form ;  Jnpiter  sorronnded  by  four  satel- 
lites, which  accompanied  him  in  bis  orbit;  the  milky- 
way  ;  the  nebulte ;  finally,  the  whole  heaven  sown  over 
with  an  infinite  multitnde  of  stars,  too  small  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  naked  eye."  *  Half  a  century  afterwards 
onr  own  Uilton,  who  had  seen  Galileo,  thus  sung  some 
of  theee  new  wonders  in  immortal  numbers : — 

"  The  moon,  whose  orb, 
Throogh  optic  glass,  the  Tiucan  artist  TJawa 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Feso!4 
Ot  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  n«w  lands, 
Bivera,  or  moantainB,  in  bet  spott;  globe." 

A  few  days — what  days  of  intoxicating  delight  they 
mnst  have  been! — were  spent  by  Galileo  in  rapidly 
reviewing  the  succeasiTe  wonders  that  presented  them- 
selves to  him ;  and  then  he  proceeded  to  announce  his 
discoveries  to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  a  paper, 
which  he  entitled  the  Nnncius  Sidereus,  or  Harold  qf  tht 
Heavens,  which  he  continued  &om  time  to  time,  as  he 
found  new  objects  to  describe.  From  this  period  the 
examination  of  the  heavens  became  the  sole  object  of 
Galileo's  thoughts,  and  the  occupation  of  his  life.  He 
wrote,  he  talked  of  nothing  else. 

*  Life  of  Qalileo,  by  Biot,  in  the  Biograpkie  UniventlU, 

Coogk 
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Every  mind  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  scienoe,  is,  in 
^me  respects,  in  the  same  situation  with  GalUoo,  before 
he  turned  bis  telescope  to  the  heavens;  and  snch  a 
mind  has  a  world  of  wonden  to  learn,  many  of  which 
are  as  extraordinaiy  as  those  which  then  revealed  them- 
eelves  to  the  philosopher.  It  has,  in  fact,  to  behold  all 
that  he  beheld;  not  certainly,  like  him,  for  the  first 
time  that  any  one  of  the  human  race  bad  been  admitted 
to  tiiat  high  privilege,  but  yet  for  tiie  first  time,  too,  in 
so  far  as  itself  alone  is  Cdncemed.  The  thrilling  oon- 
eciousness  of  discovery  was  Qalileo's  alone ;  the  novelty 
and  sublimity  of  the  sight  remain  the  same  for  all  by 
whom  it  has  been  yet  nnenjoyed.  And  so  it  is  with 
every  other  sort  of  knowledge.  Although  it  may  have 
been  in  reality  discovered  for  the  fiist  time  a  thousand 
years  im;o,  it  remwns  as  new  a  pleasure  as  if  it  had  only 
been  found  out  yesterday,  for  him  who  has  not  yet 
acquired  it.  Such  pleasures,  in  truth,  are  the  only  ones 
that  admit  of  being  indefinitely  multiplied.  The  enjoy- 
ments of  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  their  comparatively 
brief  endurance,  their  certainty  to  pall  upon  repetition, 
and  the  positively  injurious  and  destroying  tendency  of 
many  of  them,  are,  from  the  nature  of  things,  necessarily 
extremely  limited  in  point  of  number ;  for  the  senses 
themselves  are  but  few,  and  no  one  of  them  has  many 
varieties  of  enjoyment  to  communicate.  What  were 
even  the  highest  pleasures  brought  us  by  the  eye,  or 
tbe  ear,  apart  from  that  character  which  they  derive 
from  the  moral  or  intellectual  associations  they  awaken  ? 
Momentary  excitements  for  the  child,  hut  hardly  the 
gratifications  even  of  a  moment  to  the  man — as  is  abun- 
dantly evidenced  by  the  case  of  many  a  one  in  whom  the 
mere  corporeal  oi^^  is  as  perfect  as  usual,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  hardly  receives  from  it  any  pleasure  worth 
naming,  owing  to  the  uncultivated  state  of  those  mental 
&culties,  which  are  truly  the  great  creators  and 
bestowers  of  human  happiness.    But  ^en  did  we  hear 
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of  any  one  who,  having  fiurl;  commenced  the  ptmuit  of 
Ihenttnre  or  soienoe,  ever  became  tired  of  it ;  or  wonld 
not  have  gladly  devoted  his  whole  Hfe  to  It,  if  he  could? 
There  may  be  other  passions  to  which  men  will  deliver 
themselves  op,  in  the  first  instance,  with  greater  preoi- 
pitation  and  impetnosity ;  there  is  none,  of  a  merely 
terrestrial  aatnre,  OBenredly,  which  will  detaiD  them  so 
long,  or  eventnally  absorb  their  being  so  entirely,  as 
tl>e  passion  for  knowledge.  We  have  numberless 
instanoes  of  persons,  in  eveiy  rank  of  life,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  it,  have  o(»it«nded  with,  and  over- 
come, snch  diffionltiea  and  impediments  of  all  sorts  as 
oettainly  would  have  worn  ont  the  strength  of  almost 
any  other  impulse  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But 
this  is  an  impulse  which,  we  may  venture  to  afBrm, 
when  once  truly  awakened,  no  discouragements  that  the 
most  un&vonrable  oiroumstanoes  have  interposed  have 
met  been  able  efieotually  to  snbdne. 

The  late  Professor  Hetvb,  of  OSttJngen,  was  one  of  1 
the  greatest  classical  scholars  of  his  own  or  of  any  age,  ' ; 
and  during  bis  latter  days  enjoyed  a  degree  of  distinc- 
tion, both  in  hie  own  oonntry,  and  throughout  Europe, 
cf  which  scarcely  any  contemporary  name,  in  the  same 
department  of  litentnre,  could  boast.    Yet  be  bad  spent 
the  first  thirty-two  or  thiiiy-three  years  of  bis  life,  not 
only  in  obscurity,  but  in  an  almost  inoessant  stru^le 
witii'  the  most  depressing  poverty.    He  bad  been  bom 
amidst  the  miseries  of  the  lowest  indigence,  his  &ther 
being  a  poor  weaver,  with  a  large  family,  for  whom  his 
beet  exertions  were  often  unable  to  provide  bread.    In 
an  account  which  he  baa  given  of  his  early  life,  he  him-   - 
self  says,  "  Want  was  the  earliest  companion  of  my   ' 
ohildhood.    I  well  remember  the  painful  impressions 
made  on  my  mind  by  witnessing  the  distress  of  my 
mother  when  without  fisod  for  her  children.      How 
often  have  I  seen  her,  on  a  Saturday  evening,  vreeping 
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Rud  wringing  her  hands,  as  she  returned  home  from  an 
unsuooeaeful  effort  to  sell  the  goods  whioh  the  daily  and 
nightly  toil  of  my  father  had  marnifactnred !"  His 
parents  managed,  however,  to  send  him  to  a  cbildreo's 
school  in  the  snbnrbe  of  the  smaU  town  of  Chemnlta, 
in  Saxony,  where  they  lived;  and  he  soon  exhibited 
an  uncommon  desire  of  acquiring  information.  He 
made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  the  humble  branches  of 
knowledge  taught  in  the  school,  that,  before  he  had 
completed  his  tenth  year,  he  was  paying  a  portion  of 
his  school  fees  by  teaching  a  little  girl,  the  dau^ter  of 
a  wealthy  neighbour,  to  read  and  write.  Having  learned 
everything  oomprised  in  the  usual  conrse  of  the  school, 
he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  learn  Latin.  A  son  of  the 
Bchoolmaeter,  who  had  studied  at  Leipsio,  was  willing 
to  teach  him  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  a  week  ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  paying  so  large  a  fee  seemed  quite  insur- 
mountable. Ono  day  he  was  Bent  to  one  of  his  god- 
fathers, who  was  a  baker  in  pretty  good  circumstances, 
for  a  loaf.  As  he  went  along,  he  pondered  sorrowfully 
on  this  great  object  of  his  wishes,  and  entered  the  shop 
in  tears.  The  good-t«mpered  baker,  on  learning  the 
cause  of  his  grief,  undertook  toj  pay  the  required  fee 
for  him,  at  which,  Heyne  tells  us,  he  was  perfectly 
intoxicated  with  joy;  and  as  he  ran,  all  ragged  and 
barefoot,  through  the  streets,  tossing  the  loaf  in  the  air, 
it  slipped  from  his  hands  and  rolled  into  the  gutter. 
This  accident,  and  a  sharp  reprimand  from  his  parents, 
who  could  ill  afford  such  a  loss,  brought  him  to  hie 
senses.  He  continued  his  attendance  for  about  two 
years,  when  his  teacher  acknowledged  that  he  had 
taught  him  all  he  himself  knew.  His  &ther  now 
pressed  him  to  adopt  some  trade,  but  the  boy  felt  an 
invincible  desire  to  go  on  with  bis  literary  education ; 
and  fortunately  his  mother,  proud  of  the  talents  of  her 
son,  was  not  unwilling  that,  if  it  were  possible,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  gratify  his  own  anxious  desires. 
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and  oontinne  bis  stndies.  He  had  aoother  god&ther, 
who  was  a  cleT^yman  in  &e  neighhonrhood ;  and  this 
person,  upon  reoeiving  the  most  flattering  accounts  of 
Heyne  from  his  last  master,  agreed  to  he  at  the  expense 
of  Knding  him  to  the  prinoipal  seminary  of  bis  native 
town  of  Chemnitz.  His  new  patron,  however,  although 
a  well-endowed  chnrchman,  doled  ont  his  bounty  witb 
moat  scmpnlooB  paraimony;  and  Heyne,  without  the 
neoeseary  books  of  his  own,  was  often  obliged  to  borrow 
those  of  his  companions,  and  to  copy  them  over  for  his 
own  nee.  At  last  be  obtained  the  situation  of  tutor  to 
the  son  of  one  of  the  citizens ;  and  this  for  a  short  time 
rendered  his  condition  more  comfortable.  But  the 
period  was  come  when,  if  he  was  to  proceed  in  the 
career  be  bad  chosen,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  enter 
the  Quiveraity ;  and  he  resolved  to  go  to  Leipsic.  He 
arrived  in  that  city  accordingly  witb  only  two  florins 
(about  four  shillings)  in  his  pocket,  and  nothing  mora 
to  depend  upon  except  the  small  assistance  he  might 
receive  from  his  godfather,  who  had  promised  to  con- 
tinue  bis  bounty.  He  had  to  wait  so  long,  however, 
for  his  expected  supplies  from  this  source,  which  came 
accompanied  with  much  grudging  and  reproach  when 
they  did  make  tbeir  appearance,  that,  destitute  both  of 
money  and  books,  lie  would  have  been  without  bread 
too,  bad  it  not  been  for  the  compassion  of  the  maid 
servant  of  the  house  where  he  lodged.  What  sustained 
his  conrt^^  in  these  circumstances  (we  ose  his  own 
words)  waa  neither  ambition  nor  presumption,  nor  even 
the  hope  of  one  day  taking  his  place  among  the  learned. 
The  stimuloB  that  incessantly  spurred  him  on  was  the 
feeling  of  the  humiliation  of  his  condition — the  shame 
with  which  be  shmnk  from  the  thought  of  that  degrada- 
tion which  tbe  want  of  a  good  education  would  impose 
upon  biro— above  all,  the  detennined  resolution  of 
Inttliug  oonrt^onsly  with  fortune.  He  was  resolved 
to  try,  he  says,  whether,  although  she  had  thrown  him 
t-".oo<j[i: 
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unoBg  the  dnst,  he  should  not  be  able  to  rise  up  by  his 
own  efforts.  His  ardour  for  study  grew  the  stronger 
SB  hia  difficulties  increased.  For  six  months  he  only 
allowed  himself  two  nights'  sleep  in  the  week ;  and  yet 
all  the  while  his  surly  and  avaricions  godfother  scaroely 
eT«r  wrote  to  him  but  to  iuTeigh  against  his  indolence, 
—often  addressing  his  letters  on  tlie  outside,  "  To  Mr. 
Heyne,  IcOer,  at  Leipak." 

In  the  mean  time,  while  his  distress  was  every  day 
becoming  more  intolerable,  he  was  offered,  by  one  of  the 
professors,  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a  family  at  Hagde- 
bnig.  Desirable  as  the  appointment  would  have  been 
in  every  other  respeot,  it  would  have  removed  him 
£rom  the  scene  of  his  studies, — and  he  declined  it  He 
resolved  rather  to  remain  in  the  midst  of  all  his  miseriex 
at  Leipsic.  He  was,  however,  in  a  few  weeks  after, 
recompensed  for  this  noble  saorifloe,  by  procuring, 
through  the  recommendation  of  the  same  professor,  a 
situation  in  the  univenrity  town  similar  to  the  one  he 
had  refused.  This,  of  conise,  relieved  for  a  time  his 
pecuniary  wants ;  but  still  the  ardour  with  whIcQi  he 
pursued  his  studies  continued  so  great,  that  it  at  last 
brought  on  a  dangerous  illness,  which  obliged  him  to 
resign  his  situation,  and  very  soon  completely  exhausted 
his  trifling  resources,  so  that  on  his  reocvery  he  found 
himself  as  poor  and  destitute  as  ever.  In  this  eilremity, 
a  copy  of  Latin  verses  which  he  had  written  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  Saxon  ministers,  he 
was  IndTioed,  by  the  advice  of  his  Mends,  to  set  out  for 
the  court  at  Dresden,  where  it  was  expected  this  hi^ 
patrom^  would  make  his  fortune.  But  he  was  doomed 
only  to  &esh  disappointments.  After  having  borrowed 
money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  journey,  all  he  ob- 
tained from  the  courtier  was  a  few  vague  promises, 
which  ended  in  nothing.  He  was  ohliged  eventually, 
after  having  sold  his  books,  to  acoept  the  place  ot 
copyist  in  the  library  of  the  Count  de  Bruhl,  at  the 


muerable  Bniiiial  salary  of  one  hmtdred  crowns  (about 
171.  sterling) — a  flum  which,  even  in  thatcheap  country, 
was  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  perishing  of 
hnngor.  However,  with  his  induBtrioua  habits,  he 
fonnd  time,  beside  petforming  the  duties  of  his  tiittiation, 
to  do  a  little  work  for  the  booksellere.  He  first  trans- 
lated a  French  romance,  for  which  he  was  paid  twenty 
crowua.  For  a  learned  and  excellent  edition  which  he 
prepared  of  the  Latin  poet  Tibullus,  he  received,  in  suc- 
cessive payments,  one  hundred  crowns,  with  which  he 
discharged  the  debts  he  had  contracted  at  Leipsio.  In 
this  way  he  contrived  to  exist  for  a  few  years,  all  the 
while  studying  hard,  and  thinking  himself  amply  com- 
pensated for  the  hardships  of  hie  lot  by  the  opportuni- 
ties he  had  of  pursuing  hie  favourite  researches,  in  a 
city  so  rioh  in  collections  of  books  and  antiquities  aa 
Dresden.,  After  he  had  held  his  situation  in  the  library 
for  above  two  years,  his  salary  was  doubled ;  but  before 
he  derived  any  benefit  from  the  augmentation,  the  Seven 
Years'  War  had  commenced.  Saxony  was  overrun  by 
the  forces  of  Frederick  the  Qnat,  and  Hej'ne's  place, 
and  the  library  itself  to  which  it  was  atUu^ed,  were 
swept  away  at  the  same  time.  He  was  obliged  to  fly 
from  Dreedem,  and  wandered  about  for  a  long  time  with- 
out any  employment.  At  last  be  was  received  into  a 
fiunily  at  Wittenberg;  but  in  a  short  time  the  progress 
of  the  war  drove  him  from  this  asylum  also,  and  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Dresden,  where  he  still  had  a  few  articles  of 
furniture,  purchased  with  the  little  money  he  had  saved 
while  he  held  bis  plaoe  in  the  library.  He  arrived  juat 
in  time  to  witness  the  bombardment  of  that  capital,  in 
the  conflagration  of  which  his  furniture  perished,  as 
well  m  some  property  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Wittenbei^,  belonging  to  a  lady,  one  of  the  family 
in  whose  house  he  lived,  for  whom  he  had  formed  an 
attachment  during  his  residence  there. 

VOL.   I.  D 
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Thna  left,  both  of  them,  without  a  shillii^,  the  young 
persona  nevertheless  determined  to  ehare  each  other's 
destiny ;  civil  convulsions  nerve  or  harden  people  to 
the  encountering  of  strange  risks ;  and  they  were  ac- 
cordingly united.  By  the  exertions  of  some  common 
friends,  a  retreat  was  procured  for  Heyne  and  his  wife 
in  the  eHtablishment  of  a  M.  de  Leoben,  where  he  spent 
some  years,  during  which  his  time  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  the  management  of  that  gentleman's  property.  At 
last,  at  the  general  peace  in  1763,  he  returned  to 
I>reBden;  and  here  ended  his  hard  fortunes.  Some 
time  before  his  arrival  in  that  city,  the  Professorahip  of 
Eloquence  in  the  University  of  Gdttingen  had  become 
vacant,  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  John  Mathias 
Gesner.  The  chair  had  been  offered,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  David  Kuhnken,  one  of  the  first  scholare  of  the  age, 
who  declined,  however,  to  leave  the  Univerai'^  of  Ley- 
den,  where  be  had  lately  succeeded  the  eminent  Hem- 
sterhuys  as  Professor  of  Greek.  But  fortunately  for 
Heyne,  Bnhnken  was  one  of  the  few  to  whom  his 
edition  of  Tibullus,  and  another  of  the  Enchiridion  (or 
Philosophical  Manual)  of  Epictetus,  which  he  had  pub- 
lished shortly  after,  had  made  his  obscure  name  and 
great  merits  known ;  and  with  a  generous  anxiety  to 
befriend  one  whom  he  considered  to  be  so  deserving,  he 
ventured,  of  his  own  accord,  to  recommend  him  to  the 
Hanoverian  minister,  as  the  fittest  person  he  could  men- 
tion for  the  vacant  office.  Such  a  testimony  from  Ruhn- 
ken  was  at  once  the  most  honourable  and  the  most  effi- 
cient patronage  Heyne  could  have  had.  He  was  imme- 
diately nominated  to  the  Profesaorship ;  although  he 
had  been  as  yet  so  little  heard  of,  that  it  was  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  he  was  found.  He  held  this  ap- 
pointment for  nearly  fifty  years ;  in  the  course  of  which, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  he  may  be  said,  by  his 
e  publications,  and  the  attraction  of  his  lectures, 
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to  bftve  placed  himself  nearly  at  ihe  head  of  the  classical 
scholars  of  hia  age;  while  he  was  at  the  same  time 
loved  and  venerated  almost  as  a  father,  not  only  by  his 
nnmerona  pnpils,  but  by  all  ranks  of  his  fellow-citizeits, 
who,  on  bis  death,  in  1812,  felt  that  their  Univenitf 
and  city  had  lost  the  man  who  bad  been  for  half  a  oen- 
tnry  its  chief  diatinotioii. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

0B8CURK    OBlQIH    AND    BtTMBLE    STATION  :— EPICTETCS ;   PBOT4- 
OOBAS;  CLEANTHBBi  HA^V ;  V 
BANDIHELLt  ;     BCALIQI 

;  HAYDN  i  OPIE  i  : 

LoMONOflOFF ; 


Heyne's  first  di  Bad  vantage,  of  being  bom  in  a  sphere  of 
life  unfavourable  even  to  the  awakening  of  the  passion 
for  knowledge,  is  one  which  aepiring  minds  have  often 
overcome.  Not  to  mention  the  cases  of  Msop,  Pobuus 
Syrus,  and  Terence,  all  of  whom  were  originally  slaves, 
Epictetds,  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  bom  in 
the  Bamo  condition,  and  epent  many  years  of  his  life  in 
servitude.  Having  been  at  last  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  his  freedom,  he  retirad  to  a  small  hut;  and,  when 
he  was  barely  able  to  procure  the  neceasariea  of  life, 
devoted  .himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  We  have 
seen  that  the  principal  record  of  the  doctrines  of  this 
philosopher  was  one  of  the  works  edited  by  Heyne, 
while  at  Dresden  ;  and  ho  used  to  relate  that  his 
fortitude,  amid  the  difficulties  that  he  had  to  struggle 
with  at  the  time,  was  not  a  little  strengthened  and  up- 
held by  the  precepts  of  severe  virtue  and  determined  en- 
durance which  he  found  in  the  system  of  the  old  Stoio. 
Epictetus's  own  conduct  was  strikingly  in  conformity 
with  the  lessons  he  taught,  at  least  if  we  may  believe 
one  of  the  stories  which  are  told  of  him.  It  is  said, 
that  before  he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  his  master,  a 
brutal  man.  chose  one  day  to  amuse  hinmelf  by  twisting 
the  leg  of  the  slave.     "You  will  break  it,"  remarked 
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Epictetufi ;  and  ihs  next  momeni:  Bnap  it  went.  "  I  told 
yon  HO,"  sdded  the  philoeopher,  with  all  the  indifference 
in  the  world.  He  Cved  at  Borne  in  a,  house  without  a 
door,  and  with  no  furniture,  except  a  tahle,  a  Hmall 
bedstead,  and  a  wretched  coverlet ;  and  this  even  at  a 
time  when  he  enjoyed  the  greatest  iamiliarity  with  the 
Emperor  Adrian.  One  day  he  wtis  extravagant  enough 
to  purchaae  for  himseK  a  lamp  made  of  iron ;  but  he 
\ns  pnniBhed  for  this  deviation  from  his  usual  habits, 
by  a  thief  soon  after  finding  his  way  into  the  house,  and 
nmning  off  with  it.  "  He  shall  be  cheated,"  said 
Bpiotetus,  "  if  he  come  bock  to-morrow,  for  he  shall  find 
only  an  eaxthen  one."  1'kot4oora8,  the  celebrated 
sophist,  had  been  a  common  porter  before  he  applied 
to  study.  He  lived  at  Abdera,  in  I'hraoe,  the  same 
town  in  which  resided  the  fainous  Democritus,  commonly 
called  the  Langhiilg  Philosopher,  who  one  day  met  him 
carrying  into  the  city  a  very  heavy  load  of  wood  on  hia 
back,  and  waa  a  good  deal  eurprieed  on  perceiving  that 
the  pieces  were  piled  on  one  another  exactly  in  the  way 
best  adapted  to  make  the  burden  rest  easily  on  the 
shonldeTH.  In  order  to  discover  whether  this  geome- 
trical anwigement  was  the  effect  of  skill  or  chance,  he 
requested  the  young  man  to  unbind  the  load,  and  mske 
it  up  again  in  the  same  manner:  this  Protagoras  im- 
mediately did  with  great  .dexterity;  upon  which 
Democritus,  convinced  that  bis  talents  were  of  a  supe- 
rior order,  admitted  him  forthwith  among  his  disciples, 
asd  spared  no  pains  in  instructing  him  in  the  different 
branches  both  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  And, 
to  mention  no  more  instances,  Cleanthes,  another  of 
the  Stoics,  was  broi^t  ap  to  the  profession  of  a  pugilist, 
and  nsed  to  exhilnt  himself  Ln  that  character  at  the 
public  games;  till,  longing  to  study  philosophy,  he  be- 
took himself  for  that  purpose  to  Athens,  where  he  ar- 
rived with  only  three  drachms  (about  three  shillings  and 
sixpence)  in  his  pocket.     In  these  ciroumstanoes  he  was 
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obliged,  for  his  support,  to  employ  himself  in  drawing 
water,  carrying  burdens,  and  other  such  homble  and 
laborious  occnpations.  He  oontrived,  however,  to  pro- 
ceed with  Ilia  studies  at  the  same  time,  bringing  his  fee 
of  an  obolus,  or  penny,  every  day  to  his  master,  Zeno, 
with  great  punctuality.  On  the  death  of  Zeno,  he  sue- 
ceeded  him  in  his  school,  but  still  continued  his  menial 
labours  as  usual.  "  I  draw  water,"  he  was  wont  to  say, 
"  and  do  any  otiter  sort  of  work  which  presents  itself, 
that  I  may  give  myself  up  to  philosophy  without  being 
a  burthen  to  any  one."  He  was  so  poor,  indeed,  that, 
-the  wind  having  blown  aside  his  mantle  one  day  when 
he  happened  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  public  shows, 
his  feUow-citizens  perceived  that  he  had  no  tunic,  or 
under  garment,  and  gave  him  one.  He  was  always 
treated,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  with  the  greatest 
respect  at  Athens. 

In  modem  times  we  have  many  examples,  also,  of 
persons  whom  the  love  of  knowledge  has  found  in  the 
lowest  obscurity,  and  who  have  possessed  themselves  of 
the  highest  acquirements  in  science  or  literature,  in 
spite  of  ^very  disadvantage  of  birth.  Heyne,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver.  So  was 
the  Abbe  HaOv,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1822,  celebrated 
for  his  writings  and  discoveries  in  oryitaliography — a 
science,  indeed,  of  which  he  may  be  almost  considered  as 
the  founder.  It  is  die  scienoe  which  treats  of  those  curious 
regular  figures  which  so  many  solid  bodies  are  found  to 
possess  in  their  natnral  state,  or  which  they  may  be 
made  to  assume  artificially,  by  dissolving  or  fusing  them. 
and  then  allowing  their  particles  to  return  to  a  state  of 
solidity,  which  latter  process  is  called  their  crystalliza- 
tion. Now  it  happens  that  the  same  substance  is  not 
found  to  have  always  the  same  figure  externally  when 
in  a  orystellized  state,  but  is  susceptible  of  several  dif- 
ferent forms,  some  of  which  do  not  appear  at  first  to 
have  any  resemblance  to  each  oUier.     AU  preceding  in- 
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qnireTB  had  been  very  mucli  perplexed  by  this  circam- 
stance,  in  their  attempts  to  eBtabliah  a  theory  of  ctystal- 
lized  bodies ;  and  Tariona  prinoiplea  had  been  Biiccessively 
adopted  and  rejected  as  the  foondations  of  a  soientifio 
arrangement  of  them.  At  length  Haiiy  had  his  attention 
directed  to  the  eabject,  by  having  accidentally  picked  op 
an  uncommonly  beautifiil  specimen  of  caloareons  spar, 
which  praeented  the  figare  of  a  eiz-sided  prism,  and  had 
been  detached  from  a  group  of  similar  crystals.  By 
trying  to  split  this  specimen  in  various  directiona  with 
the  blade  of  a  knife,  and  dividing  it  only  where  he  found 
a  natnral  joint,  be  at  last  reduced  it  to  the  form  of  a 
rhomboid,  or  oblongated  cube,  which  it  retained  in  spite 
of  all  subsequent  seotiona.  Now  this  is  exactly  the 
form  in  which  another  caloareooB  spar,  called  Icdand 
Spar^  ia  commonly  found;  whence  HaUy  was  led  to 
smpect  that,  by  the  application  of  the  process  be  had 
employed,  all  crystaUized  substances  of  the  same  species 
might  be  reduced  to  the  same  primitive  form.  This 
idea  he  pursued  irith  exceeding  ingennity;  till,  by 
means  not  only  of  his  unparalleled  dexterity  in  the  dis- 
section of  crystals,  but  of  a  most  masterly  combination 
of  a^lnaical  and  geometrical  reasoning,  he  made  it 
hif^y  probable  that  the  principle  of  his  theory  is  of 
iiniverwl  application,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
strip  them  of  their  external  coatings  to  discover  the 
same  radical  figure  in  all  crystals  of  the  same  species. 

Bat,  to  proceed  :  the  celebrated  Winckglhah,  the  die-  -, 
tbgoished  writer  on  classic  antiquities  and  the  fine  arts, 
was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  His  &ther,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  for  some  time,  at  the  expense  of  many 
sacrifices,  to  give  him  a  learned  education,  was  at  last 
obliged,  fixtm  age  and  ill  health,  to  retire  to  an  hospital, 
where  he  was,  in  his  turn,  supported  for  several  years 
in  p^  by  the  hard  labours  of  his  son,  who,  aided  by 
the  kindness  of  his  professors,  contrived  to  keep  himself 
at  college  chiefly  by  teaching  some  of  his  younger  or 
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less  advaiioed  fellow-etndents.  BARTHOLOutw  Arnigio, 
an  Italian  poet  of  the  sixteenth  oentuty,  of  considerable 
geniua  and  learning,  followed  hia  father's  trade  of  a 
blackamith  till  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  be  began 
of  hia  own  at'cord  to  apply  to  his  studies ;  and  by  aTailr 
ing  himself  of  the  aid  sometimes  of  one  frigid,  and  some- 
times of  another,  prepared  himself  at  last  for  entering 
ttie  University  of  Padua.     Valentikb  Jahkhav  Duval,  a 

fvery  able  antiqitary  of  the  last  century,  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death  held  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  imperial  medals 
at  Vienna,  as  well  as  that  of  one  of  the  preceptors  to  the 
prince,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  peasant  of  Champagne,  and  lost  his  &ther 
when  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He  was  then  taken  into 
the  service  of  a  farmer  in  the  village  ;  bat,  being  soon 
after  turned  off  for  some  petty  fault,  he  resolved  to  leave 
his  native  place  altogether,  that  he  might  not  be  a 
burthen  to  his  mother.  So  he  set  oat  on  his  travels, 
without  knowing  in  what  direction  he  was  proceeding, 
in  the  beginning  of  a  dreadful  winter;  and  for  some 
time  begged  in  .vain  even  for  a  crust  of  bread  and  shelter 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  elements,  till,  worn  out 
with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  a  tormenting  headache,  he 
was  at  last  taken  in  by  a  poor  shepherd,  who  permitted 
him  to  lie  down  in  the  place  where  he  shut  up  bis 
sheep.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  emall-pox.  and  lay  ill 
nearly  a  month ;  but  having  at  last  recovered,  chiefly 
through  the  kind  attentions  of  the  village  clergj-man, 
be  proceeded  on  his  wanderings  a  second  time,  thinking 
that  by  getting  fiu-ther  to  the  east  be  should  be  nearer 
the  sun,  and  therefore  snfler  lese  from  the  cold.  Having 
arrived  in  this  way  at  the  foot  of  the  Voeges  mountains, 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  his  nstive  village, 
he  remained  there  for  two  yean  in  the  service  of  a 
fttrmer,  who  gave  him  his  flocks  to  keep.  Chanoii^; 
fhen  to  make  his  appeannce  at  the  hut  of  a  hemut.  the 
recluse  was  so  much  struek  by  the  intelligence  of  his 
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aaawera,  tliat  he  proposed  he  ^lonld  tftke  ap  his  abode 
with  him,  and  ebar«  his  Ubonrs ;  an  offer  which  Duval 
gladl;  accepted.  Here  he  had  an  opporttuiity  of  read- 
ing »  few  books,  chiefly  devotional.  After  eome  time  he 
WBB  sent  with  a  letter  of  reoommend^tion  from  his 
master  to  another  hermit^e,  or  religiotu  house,  near 
Lnn^ville,  the  inmatee  of  wbi<dk  set  him  to  take  charge 
of  their  little  herd  of  cattle,  ooasisting  only  of  five  or 
nx  00W8,  while  one  of  them  took  the  tronble  of  teaching 
him  to  write.  He  had  here  also  a  few  books  at  command, 
which  he  perased  with  great  eagemew.  He  sometimee, 
too,  proonred  a  little  momej  by  the  prodnoe  of  hia  akill 
and  activity  in  the  chase,  and  this  he  alwayH  bestowed 
in  the  porcbaee  of  books.  One  day,  while  parmiDg  his 
oocnpation,  he  was  htokj  enough  to  find  a  gold  seal, 
which  had  been  dropt  by  an  English  traveller  of  the 
mtme  of  Foister.  Upon  this  gendeman  coming  to  claim 
his  property,  Dnval  jestingly  told  him  that  he  should 
not  have  the  seal,  nnlees  he  oonld  describe  the  armorial 
bearings  on  H  in  correct  heraldic  phrase.  Surprised  at 
tmy  appearance  of  an  aoqnadntance  with  such  subjects 
in  the  poor  oow4ierd.  Forster,  who  was  a  lawyer, 
entered  into  oonversation  with  him,  and  was  so  mnch 
stmck  by  his  information  and  intelligenoe,  that  he  both 
sapplied  him  witb  a  namber  of  books  and  maps,  and  in- 
strocted  him  io  the  manner  of  studying  them.  Some 
time  after  ttus,  he  was  fmnd  by  another  stranger  sitting 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  map  which  lay  before  him.  Upim 
being  asked  what  be  was  about,  he  replied  that  be  was 
studying  gecgn^hy,  "  And  whereabouts  in  the  study 
may  you  be  at  present?"  inquired  the  straDger.  "  I  am 
seeing  the  way  to  Qaebeo,"  answered  Duval.  "  To 
Quebec  ?  What  should  yon  want  there  ?"  "  I  wish  to 
go  to  coDtione  my  studiea  at  the  universi^  of  that  city." 
The  Btnnger  belonged  to  tbe  evtablishment  ot  the  young 
princes  of  Lorraine,  who,  returning  from  the-  ebase, 
Coogk 
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came  up  with  their  enite  at  the  moment ;  and  the  resnlt 
was,  that,  after  putting  a  great  many  queationa  to  Duval, 
they  were  bo  delighted  with  the  Tivacity  of  his  repliea, 
that  they  proposed  to  send  him  immediately  to  a  Jesuits' 
college  in  the  neighbourhood.  Here  he  continued  for 
some  time,  until  he  was  at  last  taken  by  his  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Francis  I.,  to 
Paris,  where  he  speedily  distiuguiahed  himself,  and 
eventually  acquired  a  high  place  among  the  literary 
men  of  the  day.  He  never  foi^t,  however,  either  his 
early  benefaotora,  or  that  simplicity  of  character  and 
manners  which  the  humble  nature  of  his  origin  and  firert 
fortunes  had  given  him.  It  is  gratifying  indeed  to  have 
to  tell,  that  even  after  he  had  become  a  oourtier,  and 
was  living  in  intimate  familiarity  with  the  emperor,  he 
took  a  journey  to  his  native  village,  purchased  the 
cott^^  in  which  his  &ther  had  lived,  aud  erected  on  its 
site,  at  his  own  expense,  a  commodious  dwelling-house 
for  the  parish  schoolmaster.  He  always  kept  up  a  cor- 
re»tpondenoe,  too,  with  the  good  hermits  at  Lun^ville ; 
and,  in  particular,  on  paying  a  visit  to  Brother  Marin, 
who  had  taught  him  writing,  and  not  finding  his  hut  so 
comfortable  as  he  could  have  wished,  left  with  him  a 
amn  of  money  to  rebuild  it.  Dnval  died  in  1775  at  the 
agi  of  eighty. 

Men  are  proud,  and  it  is  very  intelligible  why  they 
should  be  80,  of  an  illustrious  ancestry ;  but  to  those 
who  have  achieved  their  own  advancement  in  the  &oe 
of  disadvantages  snch  as  the  individuals  we  have 
named,  and  many  others,  have  had  to  stru^le  with, 
the  obscurity  of  their  origin  is  their  most  honourable 
distinotion.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  weaker,  or 
more  absurd,  rtian  the  vanity  which  has  led  even  some 
distinguished  men,  of  hnmble,  or  at  least  not  high  birth, 
to  attempt  to  conceal  their  real  extraction  from  the 
world,  by  the  most  unfounded,  and  sometimeB  ridiculous 
fictions.    Bandikelli,  the  Italian  sculptor,  was  ^be  son 
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of  a  goldsmith,  and  the  grandson  of  a  oommon  ooalman ; 
bat  having  in  the  course  of  hie  life  acquired  great 
vealth,  and  faaTing  been  created  hy  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Jamea,  he  is 
Mid  to  have  repeatedly  changed  his  name,  in  order  to 
hide  hia  parentage,  and  to  have  fixed  at  laet  upon  that 
by  whi(^  he  is  generally  known,  in  order  that  he  might 
appear  to  have  sprung  &om  the  noble  family  of  the 
BiuidineUi  of  Sienna.  A  similar  anxiety  to  secure  for 
himaelf  the  repatation  of  noble  descent  is  also  recorded 
to  have  been  one  of  the  foibles  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  | 
diamatjat  Lope  de  Yeoa.  But,  perhaps,  the  most  ex- 
travagant pretensions  of  this  kind  that  were  ever  \ 
brought  forward,  were  those  advanced  by  the  famoos 
Jdlids  G£sar  Scauoek,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
and  oritias  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  eminent  i 
person  aotnaUy  took  the  trouble  of  oompoeing  an  ela-  \ 
borate  memoir  of  his  own  life,  in  which  be  pretended 
to  be  the  last  surviving  descendant  of  the  princely 
house  of  La  Scala,  of  Verona,  and  consequently  tbe 
lineal  heir  of  that  sovereignty,  which,  having  been 
acaae  time  before  conquered  by  the  Venetians,  had  been 
incorporated  by  them  with  their  own  territory^  In 
order  to  support  this  story,  he  went  the  length  of  in-  ' 
venting  a  series  of  adventures,  which  he  said  had  be- 
fallen him,  giving  out  that,  having  been  preserved  by 
hia  mother  from  the  general  persecution  of  bis  raoot 
he  had,  after  being  carefully  educated,  been  presented 
at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  made 
him  one  of  his  pages.  He  added  that  he  subsequently 
distinguished  himself  greatly ;  first  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
and  then,  in  the  service  of  Franoe,  in  Piedmont :  till, 
after  passing  through  a  sncoession  of  other  fortunes, 
which  we  cannot  afiiird  space  to  relate,  he  was 
indoced,  by  the  solicitations  of  La  Rov^re,  Bishop 
of  Agen,  to  accompany  that  prelate  to  his  episcopal 
■eat,  and  thus  at  last  to  terminato  his  vain  endeavours 
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to  recover  kia  lost  prii]cipa]ity.  Now  the  tratfa  is,  ub 
baa  been  since  abundantly  proved,  tbat  Scaler's  real 
name  was  Bordoni ;  that  he  was  in  all  probability  the 
son  of  a  miniature  painter  who  resided  at  Padvia ;  and 
that  he  never  even  assumed  the  name  of  Scaliger  till 
be  was  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  having  borne  it  only 
in  conjunction  with  his  own  in  his  forty-fourth  year, 
when  he  obtained  letters  of  nataralization  in  France, 
.  vrhiob.  are  still  extant.  Even  at  thia  time  it  would 
i^pear  that  the  fable  of  his  deeoent  from  the  house  of 
Verona,  if  it  had  entered  hiu  head  at  all,  had  certainly 
not  been  conceived  in  anything  like  the  form  which 
he  afterwards  gave  it.  It  was,  at  least  in  all  its  wilder 
improbabiliticB,  the  romance  of  his  old  age.  He  per- 
sisted in  it,  however,  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  left  it  as 
» legacy  to  his  son,  the  learned  Joeeph  Justus  Scaliger, 
who,  with  an  excess  of  filial  observance,  both  main- 
tained its  truth  as  obstinately  as  his  lather  bad  done, 
and  augmented  it  by  many  additional  fictions  of  hia 
own  inventioD. 

It  is  a  wiser  and  nobler  spirit  which,  without 
despising  such  distinctions  where  they  really  exist, 
considers  it  more  honourable  to. have  achieved  fame 
and  eminence  without  the  advantage  of  high  birth 
than  with  their  assistance;  and  does  not  disdain, 
therefore,  where  they  have  not  been  possessed,  to 
find  its  best  triumph  in  their  absence.  Such  was 
the  feeling  in  which  the  old  Greek  painter  Pbotooeses 
aoted,  who,  having  passed  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 
in  such  obscurity  and  poverty,  that  be  was  obliged 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  bis  time  in  merely  paint- 
ing the  coarse  ornaments  on  the  prows  of  ships,  was 
so  &r  bora,  showing  himself  ashamed  of  his  humble 
origin,  when  he  rose  at  last  to  fame  and  more  honour- 
able as  well  as  Ivcistive  employment,  tbat  be  was 
wont  to  introduce  representations  of  the  different  parts 
of  ships  round  his  pictures,   as    symbols  and  memo- 
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rials  of  hia  old  oconpation'.  Besedict  BAtnwuiN  (or 
B«LDUi<rcts),  a  learned  FrenchiunD  of  the  uixteeiitli 
centnr}-,  w«tit  still  &rther  than  this.  Hia  father  had 
been  a  Bhoemaker.  and  he  had  himself  worked  for  • 
some  time  at  the  same  profeeaion — oircnmstanoes  which 
he  was  so  little  ansious  to  have  foi^tteu,  that,  many 
7eu«  after,  he  wrote  and  published  a  ver7  elaborate 
work  nn  the  Shoemaking  of  the  Ancients,  in  which 
we  find  the  history  of  that  orafl;  traced,  with  a  pro- 
fnsiun  of  emdition,  up  to  the  time  of  Adam  himself. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  example  on 
record  of  indfffennoe  to  such  mattere,  is  that  afforded 
by  the  conduct  of  the  itaban  writer  Oiahbatibta  Gelli, 
who,  even  after  he  had  obtained  so  much  diatinotion 
1^  his  writings  as  to  have  been  elected  to  the  high 
dignity  of  Consul  of  the  .Florentine  Academy,  and 
appointed  by  the  grand  duke  to  deliver  a  coarse  of 
lectures  on  Dante,  still  continued  to  work  at  his  ori- 
ginal profession  of  a  tailor,  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  father.  He  alludes  (o  the  circumstance,  with 
much  modesty  and  even  dignity,  in  the  introductory 
oration  of  hia  course  delivered  before  the  Academy, 
which  has  been  published. 

It  would  be  easy  to  oontinue  to  a  much  greater 
length  our  enumeration  of  individuals  who,  smitten 
by  the  love  of  knowledge,  have  nobly  surmounted  the 
impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  acquisition  1^' 
a  hnmble  birth  or  early  indigence.  Many  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  cases  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  introduoing  under  other  heads  of  our  subject  i  at 
present  we  shall  merely  mention  a  few  of  those  which 
we  may  not  afterwards  find  so  convenient  an  occasion 
of  noticing.  Hie  eelebrated  Italian  poet  HtTiSTASto 
was  the  son  of  a  common  meahauic,  and  used  when 
a  little  boy  to  sing  his  extemponmeons  verses  about 
the  streets.  The  &ther  of  Hayd\,  the  groat  musical 
composer,  was  a  wheelwright,  and  fiUed  also  the  humble 
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ocoupatioa  of  aexton,  while  lue  mother  was  at  the 
same  time  a  serrant  in  the  eBtablishmeut  of  a  neigh- 
houring  nobleman.  The  father  of  our  own  painter, 
OtiB,  was  a  working  carpenter  in  Cornwall,  llie 
following  is  the  account  that  Dr.  Wolcot,  better  known 
by  his  assumed  name  of  Peter  Pindar,  gives  ns,  in  his 
peculiar  s^le,  of  the  circumstanoeB  in  which  he  dis- 
covered the  uneducated  artist : — "  Being  on  a  visit  to 
a  relation  in  Cornwall,  I  saw  either  the  drawing  or 
print  of  a  farm-yard  in  the  parlour,  and,  after  looking 
at  it  slightly,  remarked  that  it  was  a  busy' scene,  but 
ill  executed.  This  point  was  immediately  oontestod  by 
a  she-oonsin,  who  observed  that  it  was  greatly  admired 
by  many,  and  particularly  by  John  Opie,  a  lad  of  great 
genius.  Having  learned  the  place  of  the  artist's  abode, 
I  immediately  sallied  forth,  and  found  him  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sawpit,  outting  wood  by  moving  the 
lower  part  of  an  instrument  which  was  r^nlated  above 
by  another  person.  Having  inquired  in  the  dialect  of 
the  oountry  if  he  could  paint  ?  '  Can  yon  patent  ?' — I 
was  instantly  answered  from  below  in  a  similar  accent 
and  langu^e,  that  he  could  'paimt  Queen  Charlotte 
and  Duke  William,'  (William  Duke  of  Cumberland,) 
'and  Mrs.  Somebody's  oot.'  A  specimen  was  inune- 
diately  shown  me,  which  was  mde,  incorrect,  and 
incomplete.  But  when  I  learned  that  he  was  such 
an  enthusiast  in  his  art,  that  he  got  up  by  three 
o'clock  of  a  summer's  morning  to  draw  with  chalk 
and  charcoal,  I  instantly  conceived  that  he  must  pos- 
sess all  that  zeal  necessai?  for  obtaining  eminence. 
A  gleam  of  hope  then  darted  through  my  bosom ;  and 
I  felt  it  possible  to  raise  the  price  of  his  labours  from 
eightpence  or  a  shilling  to  a  guiaea  a-day.  Actuated 
by  this  motive,  I  instantly  presented  him  with  pencils, 
colours,  and  canvas,  to  which  I  added  a  few  instmo- 
tions."  After  some  time,  the  Doctor  adds,  his  pupil 
became  so  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he 
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obtained  as  mnoh  employment  m  fae  could  nndertake 
in  paintiiig  heads  at  h&If-a-gainea  eacb,  and  at  last  ra- 
Bolred  to  raise  tiie  price  to  a  guinea.  He  afterwards 
came  to  London,  and  attained  great  eminence  as  a 
portrait  painter :  upon  which  be  was  admitted  as  an 
AsBociate  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  was  eventually 
elected  Professor  of  Painting  in  that  institution.  "  Bom 
in  a  rank  of  life  in  which  the  road  to  eminence  is  ren- 
dered infinitely  difficalt,"  says  another  Acodemioian, 
speaking  of  Opie,  "unassisted  by  partial  patronage, 
Moniing  with  virtuous  pride  all  slavery  and  depend- 
ence, be  trusted  alone  for  his  reward  to  the  force  of 
his  DAtdTal  powers,  and  to  well-directed  and  nnremit- 
ing  study.  The  toils  and  diEGcQltieB  of  hia  profession 
were  by  him  oonsidered  as  matter  of  honourable  and 
delightful  contest ;  and  it  might  be  said  of  him,  that 
he  did  nut  so  much  paint  to  live,  as  live  to  paint." 

The  parents  of  Sebastian  Caotalio,  the  el^ant  Latin 
translator  of  the  Bible,  wore  poor  peasants,  who  lived  - 
among  the  monntains  in  Danphiny.  The  Abb4  Hadtk- 
FEUUJ.K,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  his  inventions  in  clock  and  watch  making, 
was  the  son  of  a  baker.  Farini,  the  modem  Italian 
satiric  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant,  who  died  when 
he  was  in  his  boyhood,  and  left  him  to  be  the  only 
support  of  his  widowed  mother;  while,  to  add  to  his 
difficulties,  he  was  attacked  in  hia  ifineteentb  year  by 
a  paralysis,  which  rendered  him  a  cripple  for  life.  The 
parents  of  Dr.  Johh  Frideaox,  who  afterwards  rose 
to  be  Bishop  of  Worcester,  were  in  such  poor  circum- 
stances, that  they  were  with  difficnlty  able  to  keep 
him  at  school  till  he  had  learned  to  read  and  writo ; 
and  he  obtained  tbe  rest  of  his  education  by  walking 
on  foot  to  Oxford,  and  getting  employed  in  the  fifst 
instance  as  assistant  in  the  kitohen  of  Exeter  College, 
in  which  society  he  remained  till  he  gradually  made 
his  way  to  a  fellowship.     The  father  of  Inioo  Jones, 
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the  great  aAihitect,  who  built  the  Bsaqueting-Hoiue 
at  Whitehall,  and  many  other  vell-kuown  edifices,  waa 
a   oloth-worber ;    and    he  himself     waa  also  deatined 


or^inally  for  a  mechanical  employment.  Sir  £diiuni> 
Saundbrb,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  was  in  early  life  an  errand- 
boy  at  the  inns  of  Conrt,  and  gradually  acquii'ed  the 
elementa  of  his  knowledge  of  the  law  by  being  em- 
ployed to  ciipy  precedents.  i-iBNitts,  the  founder 
of  the  science  of  Botany,  although  the  sou  of  the 
clergyman  of  a  sBiall  village  in  Sweden,  was  for  some 
-ftime  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker ;  and  was  only  rescued 
from  his  humble  employment  by  accidentally  meeting 
one  day  a  physician  named  Rotbnum,  who,  having 
entered  into  converaation  with  him,  was  so  much  struck 
with  his  intelligence,  that  he  sent  him  to  the  university. 
The  father  of  Michael  Louonobcff,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Russian  poets  of  the  last  century,  who 
eventually  attained  the  highest  literary  dignities  in 
hin  own  country,  was  only  a  simple  fisherman.  Young 
LomoiioBoff  had  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  as  much 
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education  fts  enaUed  him  to  read  and  write ;  and  it 
WM  only  by  ronniog  away  from  his  &ther'B  honse, 
and  taking  refuge  in  a  monaateTj  at  Mqboow,  that  he 
found  meanA  to  obtain  an  acquaintance  vith  the  higher 
branches  of  literature.  The  fomooB  Ben  Jonson  worked 
fur  some  time  as  a  bricklayer  or  mason ;  "  and  let  not 
them  blush,"  eaya  Fuller,  speaking  of  this  circumatanoe 
in  hia  '  English  Worthies,'  with  his  usual  amusing,  but 
often  also  expressive,  qnaintness,  "let  not'  them  blush 
that  have,  but  those  that  have  not,  a  lawful  calling. 
He  helped  in  the  building  of  the  new  structure  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  when,  having  a  trowel  in  his  hand, 
he  had  a  book  in  his  pooket." 

PcTEB  Rauus  (or,  in  the  original  French  form  of  the  f 
name,  Pierre  de  la  Ram^e),  one  of  the  most  intrepid  \ 
thinkers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  especially  famous  ' 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  for  the  novelty  and  auda- 
city of  his  Ic^cal  speculations,  began  his  life,  which 
was  afterwards  so  distinguished,  in  the  humble  capa- 
city of  a  shepherd  boy,  and  was  only  at  last,  after  a 
succession  of  efforts  and  disappointments,  enabled  to 
become  a  student  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  by  hiring  himself  at  the  same 
time  as  a  valet.  When  he  had  spent  his  day,  one  of 
his  bii^raphers  tells  as,  in  attendance  on  his  master, 
following  somewhat  the  example  of  the  old  Greek 
philosopher  Cleantbea,  he  made  such  good  ose  of  his 
oil  and  his  lamp  In  the  night  that  he  very  soon  acquired 
as  much  of  the  light  of  teaming  as  procured  him  his 
de^ee  of  Master  of  Arts.  "  I  confess,"  he  says  himself 
in  one  of  his  tracts,  "  that  I  have  been  tossed  all  my 
life  on  waves  of  sorrow.  Scarcely  was  I  out  of  the 
cradle  when  I  had  to  begin  the  struggle,  assailed  at 
once  by  two  contending  calamities  (he  means,  appa> 
rently,  poverty  and  exile,  or  possibly,  it  may  be,  ill 
health) ;  when  I  was  become  a  young  man,  with  •> 
fortune  cross  and  fighting  against  me  in  even-  way. 

VOU   L  £.01>ilc 
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I  resorted  to  Paris  to  obtain  for  myself  a  liberal  ednca- 
tioD,  and  was  twice  oompelled  to  leave  by  the  Tiolence 
of  the  time,  twice  returned  when  the  tempest  some- 
what abated,  and  ever  felt  the  love  of  learning  bam 
the  stronger  within  me  the  greater  the  opposition  with 
which  it  had  to  contend."  At  last  he  fonght  his  way 
HO  succesefuUy  through  all  obstacles  that  in  the  year 
1551,  while  he  was  still  in  early  manhood  (for  he  was 
bom  in  1515),  he  was,  by  the  fivour  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  appointed  Professor  of  Eloquenoc  and 
Philosophy  in  the  College  do  France,  a  new  royal 
ohair  eRtablished  for  his  behalf.  In  a  remarkable 
addreaa  which  he  delivered  on  entering  npon  this 
office,  before  a  throng,  it  is  said,  of  some  two  thousand 
_  eager  listeners,  he  thus  manfully  referred  to  his  early 
)  difficulties : — ''  It  has  been  cast  in  my  teeth  that  my 
&ther  was  a  charcoal-vendor.  True  it  is,  that  my 
grandfather — of  on©  of  the  first  families  about  Liege — 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Vermandois,  when 
Charles  of  Burgnndy  committed  his  native  city  to  the 
flames,  and.  that  poverty  drove  him  to  deal  in  charcoal, 
and  my  father  to  stand  behind  the  plough.  I  myself 
was  in  yet  harder  straits  than  either-  And  hence  it 
is  that  some  ill-conditioned  Dives,  whose  father  and 
fatherland  nobody  has  ever  heard  of,  has  cast  censure  on 
the  poverty  of  my  highborn  ancestry.  To  this  I  reply, 
that  I  am  a  Christian,  and  so  have  never  considered 

poverty  a  reproach Through  stress  of    fortune, 

I  passed  many  years  of  my  life  in  lowly  servitiide. 
Nevertheless,  my  mind  was  ever  free,  was  never 
despondent  or  cast  down.  Therefore,  O  Lord  God 
Almighty,  who  out  of  stones  conldest  raise  up  chil- 
dren onto  Abraham,  raise  np,  in  this  charcoal- vendor's 
grandson,  this  labourer's  son,  not  great  wealth  or 
fortune— for  these  I  need  but  little  to  get  me  the 
tools  of  my  craft,  pen,  ink,  and  paper, — but  rather 
vouchsafe  to  him,  nnto  his  life's  end,  a  right  mind. 
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and    a    diligent   industry    which    eihaU    never   wax 
&int."  • 

The  celebr&ted  Danish  astronomer,  LoxnoHo^^rANUid, 
was  the  son  of  a  labourer,  and,  while  attending  the 
academical  lectures  at  Wybni^  through  the  day,  was 
obliged  to  work  for  his  support  during  a  part  of  the 
night  .  The  elder  David  Fareus,  the  eminent  German 
Protestant  divine,  who  was  afterwards  Profowor  of  The- 
ology  at  Heidelberg,  was  placed  in  his  youth  as  an 
apprentice,  first  with  an  apothecary,  and  then  with  a 
shoemaker.  Haxs  (  or  JiAn)  Sachs,  the  most  famous  of  *• 
the  old  German  Meistersingers,  or  Burgher  poets,  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  serve<l 
an  appreutioeship  himself,  first  to  a  shoemaker,  and 
afterwards  to  r  weaver,  at  which  last  trade,  indeed, 
he  contiuned  to  work  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Jon:* 
FuLCZ,  another  old  German  poet,  was  a  barber.  LtrcAs 
CoRNEUSZ,  a  Dnteh  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
who  visited  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll., 
and  was  patronised  by  that  monarch,  was  obliged,  while 
in  his  own  countrj-,  in  order  to  support  his  large  family, 
to  betake  himself  to  the  profession  of  a  cook.  I>r. 
Isaac  Maddox,  who,  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
became  bishop,  first  of  St.  Asaph,  and  then  of  Wor- 
cester, and  who  is  well  known  by  his  work  in  defence 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England, 
lost  both  his  parents,  who  belonged  to  a  very  humble 
mnk  of  life,  at  an  early  AgB.  and  was  in  the  very  first 
instance,  placed  by  hie  friends  with  a  pastry-cook.  The 
late  Dr.  Isaac  Milmeb,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  President 
of  Queen's  College,  and    Lucasian   Professor   of  the 

•  We  aTBil  onrsflve*  (with  the  change  of  two  or  tliree  wopdg)  o( 
tbt  tmnalntion  of  tliia  paBsage  from  tlie  original  Latin  giTcn  in  an 
intprcsting  article  in  the  8alur<fay  Review  of  19lh  July  10.16  on 
a  new  life  ot  Ramus  jiut  pablisheil  at  Paris :— "  Bamua,  Sa  Vi<:, 
nea  Ecritu,  ct  aes  Opinions;  par  Cliarlps  Waildington,  Professtur 
AfffgS  do  Philoeophie  i  la  Faciilt*  dos  I^ttrea  de  Paris,"  4o.     ,  [  . 
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Matbematios,  at  Cambridge,  who  held  a  dietin^ished 
place  among  the  scientiGo  men  of  his  day,  was  bred 
a  woollen-weaver,— as  was  also  his  younger  brother 
JosKHH,  well  known  for  his  "  History  of  the  Ch»irch."* 
So  was  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  White,  Professor  of  Arabic 
at  Oxford.  Cassgrio,  a  well-known  Ibilian  anatomist, 
was  initiated  in  the  elements  of  medical  science  by 
a  surgeon  of  Padua,  with  whom  he  had  lived  originally 
as  a  domestic  servant.  John  Christiih  Theden,  who 
rose  to  be  chief  surgeon  to  the  Fruesian  army  under 
Frederick  II.,  had  in  his  youth  been  apprenticed  to 
a  tailor. 

The  celebrated  John  Hunter,  one  of  the  greatest 
anatomists  that  ever  lived,  scarcely  received  any  edu- 
cation whatever  until  he  was  twenty -years  old.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  1728,  in  Lanarkshire;  and  being 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten,  and  the  child  of  his 
father's  old  ago,  was  brought  up  with  much  foolish 
indulgence.  When  he  was  only  t«n  years  old  his 
father  died^  and  under  the  chai^  of  his  mother  it 
^  is  probable  that  he  was  left  to  act  as  he  chose,  with 
still  leas  restraint  than  before.  Such  was  his  aversion 
at  tliis  time  to  anything  like  regular  application,  that 
it  was  with  no  small  difficulty,  we  are  told,  he  had 
been  taught  even  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing; 
while  an  attempt  that  was  made  to  give  him  some  know- 
ledge of  Latin — according  to  the  plan  of  education  then 
almost  universally  followed  in  r^ard  to  the  sons  cf 
even  the  smallest  landed  proprietors  in  Scotland — bad, 
after  a  short  space,  to  be  abandoned  altogether.  Thus 
he  grew  up,  spending  his  time  merely  in  country  amuse- 
ments, and  for  many  years  without  even  thinking,  as  it 

*  Tht  Life  of  Joseph  Miliicr,  irbo  died  in  1797.  was  written  bj 
his  brother  Ii*aac,  and  is  a  vpty  popular  piece  of  biographj ;  tLere 
is  also  an  able  Life  of  the  D^,  who  BurTivtMl  till  I8S0.  by  liia 
niece  Mary  tlibier,  which  was  first  published  in  1B4S,  and  a  second 
lime,  Bomewliat  ubrid^ced,  in  18-14. 
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woold  appear,  of  any  profession  by  which  he  might 
oam  a  livelihood,  ll  was,  however,  found  nece^saiy 
at  last  that  Bomething  ehonld  be  determined  npon  in 
regard  to  tbia  point ;  for  the  family  estate,  sach  as  it 
was,  had  gone  to  his  eldest  brother,  and  the  father 
had  made  no  provision  for  maintaining  John  any  longer 
in  idlBneaa.  So,  destitute  as  he  was  of  all  literary  ac- 
qrnirements,  there  was  no  other  resource  for  him  except 
some  business  that  wotdd  give  employment  to  his  hands 
rather  than  bis  head ;  and,  one  of  his  sisters  having 
married  a  cabinet-maker,  or  carpenter,  in  Qlasgow,  it 
waa  resolved  to  bind  him  apprentice  to  bis  brother- 
in-law.  With  this  person,  accordingly,  he  oontinned 
(or  some  time,  learning  to  make  chairs  and  tables ;  and 
this  probably  mi^t  have  been,  for  life,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  genius  that  afterwards  distinguished  itself 
so  greatly  in  one  of  the  highest  walks  of  scientific 
discovery,  but  for  circumstances  which,  at  the  time 
when  they  occarred,  were  doubtless  deemed  unfortu- 
nate. His  master  foiled,  and  John  was  left  without 
any  obvious  means  of  pursuing  even  the  humble  line 
of  life  in  which  he  had  set  out.  He  was  at  this  time 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  His  elder  brother, 
William,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter,  had  very 
recently  settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  in  London; 
bat  had  already  begun  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  leo- 
torer  and  anatomical  demonstrator.  To  him  John 
determined  to  address  himself.  The  rumour  of  the  one 
brother's  success  and  growing  roputation  bad  probably, 
even  before  this  time,  awakened  something  of  ambition 
in  the  other  to  esoape  from  the  obscure  lot  to  whioh 
he  seemed  doomed,  John  now  wrote  to  his  brother, 
offering  him  bis  services  as  an  assistant  in  his  dis- 
aecting  room,  and  intimating,  that  if  &ia  proposal 
should  not  be  accepted,  he  meant  to  enlist  in  the 
army.  Fortunately  for  science,  his  letter  brought  a 
favoniable  answer.      On   bis  brother's    invitation    he 
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net  ont  for  the  metropolis  in  company  with  a  friend 
of  the  family,  the  two  pursuing  their  journey,  an  was 
then  the  custom,  on  horseback.  He  was  now  put  to 
work  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had  requested  to  be 
employed.  His  brother,  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Everard 
Home,  his  earliest  biographer,  gave  him  an  arm  to  dis- 
seot,  so  as  to  display  the  muscles,  with  directions  how 
it  should  be  done ;  and  the  performance  of  the  pupil, 
even  in  this  his  conuneuoing  essay,  greatly  surprised 
his  instructor.  The  doctor  then  put  into  his  hands 
another  arm,  in  which  all  the  arteries  were  injected, 
xnd  these,  as  well  as  the  muscles,  were  to  be  exposed 
and  preserved.  So  well  satisfied  was  Dr.  Hunter  with 
his  brother's  performance  of  this,  task,  that  be  did  not 
hesitate  to  assure  him  he  would  in  time  become  an 
excellent  anatomist,  and  would  not  want  employment. 
Perhaps,  although  we  do  not  find  it  so  stated  by  any 
of  his  biographers,  he  may  have  felt  an  advantt^;e, 
ill  making  these  preparations,  in  the  habits  of  manual 
dexterity  acquired  during  his  apprenticeship  to  his  firat 


So  rapid,  at  all  events,  was  the  progress  which  he 
made  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  that  he  had  not  been  a 
year  in  London  when  he  was  considered  by  his  brother 
as  qualified  to  teach  others,  and  was  attended  accord- 
ingly by  a  class  of  his  own.  His  talents,  and  the  patron- 
age of  his  brother  together,  brought  him  now  every  day 
more  and  more  into  notice.  It  does  not  belong  to  our 
purpose  to  trace  tfae  prepress  of  his  success  after  this 
point.  We  may  merely  remark,  that  long  before  his 
death  he  had  placed  himself,  by  universal  acknowledg- 
ment, at  the  head  of  living  anatomists;  and  was  re- 
garded, indeed,  as  having  done  more  for  snrgerj'  and 
physiology  than  any  other  investigator  of  these  branches 
of  science  that  had  ever  existed. 

The  important  discoveries,  and  peculiar  and  most 
original  views,  by  which  John  Hunter  succeeded  in 
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throwing  ao  mncli  new  light  upon  the  subject  of  the 
functions  of  aninial  life,  were  derived,  as  is  well  known, 
piincipally  from  the  extraordinary  zeal,  paticnije,  and 
ingennity,  with  which  he  purtnied  tho  study  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  or  the  examination  of  the  structure 
of  the  inferior  animals  as  compared  with  that  (jf  man. 
To  this  study  be  devoted  his  time,  his  labour,  and  it 
may  be  said,  hie  fortune ;  for  nearly  every  shilling  that 
he  oould  save  from  his  profeEsional  gains  was  expended 
in  collecting  those  foreign  animals,  and'  other  rare 
speoimeoB,  by  means  of  which  he  prosecuted  bis  inqui- 
ries. When  his  inoome  was  yet  far  from  being  a  large 
one,  he  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  at  Earl's  Court, 
near  the  village  of  Brompton,  and  bailt  a  house  on  it, 
to  serve  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  his  collections.  The 
space  aroond  it  was  laid  ont  as  a  zoological  garden  for 
such  of  his  strange  animals  as  he  kept  alive.  Even 
when  most  extensively  engaged  in  practice,  he  used  to 
spend  every  morning,  from  sunrise  till  eight  o'clock, 
in  his  moseum.  Yet.  in  addition  to  his  private  practice, 
and  a  very  long  course  of  lectures  which  be  delivered 
every  winter,  he  had  for  many  years  to  perform  the 
laborious  duties  of  surgeon  to  St,  George's  Hospital,  and 
deputy  BUi^eon-general  to  the  anny, — superintending, 
at  this  time  also,  a  school  of  practical  anatomy  at  his 
own  bouse.  Still  he  found  leisure,-  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  avocations,  not  only  for  bis  experiments  upon  the 
animal  economy,  but  for  the  composition  of  various 
works  of  importance,  and  for  taking  an  active  part  ho& 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he 
had  been  early  elected  a  Fellow,  and  in  other  schemes 
for  the  promotiou  and  diffusion  of  natural  knowledge. 
He  was  the  originator,  in  particular,  of  the  Lt/ceum 
Medicum  Londiaense, — a  medical  society,  comprising  many 
eminent  individuals,  which  met  at  his  lecture  rooms, 
and  rose  to  great  reputation.  That  be  might  have  time 
for  these  multiplied  objects  of  attention,  he  used  to 
Coogk 
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allow  bimeelf  to  sleep  only  four  honrs  in  tlie  night,  and 
an  hour  after  dinoer. 

One  plan  which  he  adopted  to  procure  subjects  for 
hie  reEearches  in  comparative  anatomy,  was  to  arrange 
with  the  keeper  of  the  wild  beasts  in  the  Tower,  and 
the  propriefora  of  the  other  menageries  in  town,  to  have 
the  bodies  of  snob  of  their  animals  as  died,  for  which  he 
naed  to  give  them  other  rare  animals  to  exhibit,  on 
condition  of  also  receiving  their  remains  at  their  death. 
His  friends  and  former  pupils,  too,  were  wont  to  send 
him  subjects  for  his  favourite  investigations  from  every 
part  of  the  world.  "  In  this  retreat  [at  Brompton],  he 
had  collected,"  says  Sir  Everard  Home,  "  many  kinds 
of  animals  and  birds;  and  it  was  to  him  a  favourite 
amusement  iu  his  walks  to  attend  to  their  actions  and 
their  habits,  and  to  make  them  familiar  with  him.  The 
fiercer  animals  were  those  to  which  he  was  most  partial, 
and  be  had  several  of  the  bull  kind  &ont  different  parte 
of  the  world.  Among  these  was  a  beautifiil  small  bull 
be  had  received  from  the  Queen,  with  which  he  used  to 
wrestle  in  play,  and  entertain  himself  with  its  exertions 
in  its  own  defence.  In  one  of  those  conflicts,  the  bull 
overpowered  him  and  got  him  down ;  and  had  not  one 
of  the  servants  accidentally  oome  by,  and  frightened  the 
animal  away,  this  frolic  would  probably  have  cost  him 
his  life,"  On  another  occasion,  "two  leopards,"  says 
the  same  bic^rapher,  "that  were  kept  chained  in  an 
ottt-house,  had  broken  from  confinement,  and  got  into 
the  yard  among  some  doge,  which  they  immediately 
attacked.  The  howling  thus  produced  alarmed  the 
whole  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Hunter  ran  into  the  yard 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  one  of  them  get- 
ting up  the  wall  to  make  his  escape,  the  other  Kur- 
rounded  by  the  dogs.  He  immediately  laid  hold  of 
them  both,  and  earned  them  hack  to  their  den ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  were  secured,  and  he  had  time 
to    reflect   \ipon   the  risk  of    his    onrt    eittiatian,    he 
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was  BO  mnoh  affected  that  he  was  in  danger  of  faint- 

Ht.  Hunter  died,  in  the  sLrty-Bixth  year  of  his  sge,  in 
1793.  After  his  death,  his  umseum  -was  purchased  by 
Parliament  for  the  sum  of  fifteen  thoneaud  pounds ;  and 
it  is  now  deposited  in  the  hall  belonging  to  the  Boyal 
College  of  SnTgeons,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Large 
additions  have  since  been  made  to  the  collection ;  but, 
u  left  by  Hunter,  it  contained  above  ten  thousand  pre- 
parations, arranged  so  as  (in  the  language  of  Sir  Everard 
Home)  "  to  expose  to  view  the  gradations  of  nature, 
from  the  most  simple  state  in  which  life  is  found  to 
exist,  op  to  the  most  perfect  and  most  complex  of  the 
animal  creation, — man  himself."  The  extreme  beauty 
of  these  preparations  is  striking  even  to  an  unlearned 
eye;  and  their  scientific  value  is  unrivalled.  The  whole 
forms  certainly  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of 
labour,  skill,  and  munificence,  ever  raised  by  on  indi- 
viduaL 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that,  with  all  his  powers, 
this  'Wonderfol  man  never  entirely  overcame  the  dis- 
advantages entailed  upon  him  by  the  neglect  in  which 
he  had  been  allowed  to  spend  bis  early  years.  He  used 
to  dwell,  we  are  told,  on  the  advatatage  which  is  gained 
in  regard  to  cleamesB  of  conception  by  the  committing 
of  one's  ideas  to  writing. — comparing  the  prooess  to  the 
taking  of  stock  by  a  tradesman,  without  which  he  can- 
not know  with  certainty  either  what  he  baa  or  what  he 
vants.  Yet  he  himself  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life 
an  awkward,  thongb  by  no  means  an  unpractised,  writer. 
After  coming  to  London,  he  entered  himself  of  St. 
.  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  probably  with  the  view  of  being 
able  to  maintain  at  least  some  pretension  to  scholarship, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  carried  his  assumption  of 
the  academical  chuacter  much  farther.  He  attained 
little  acquaintanoe  with  the  literature  even  of  his  own 
profession ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  indeed. 
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we  are  told,  that  upon  commtuiioating  a  BOpposed  ilis- 
covery  of  his  own  to  some  one  of  his  more  erudite 
fjiende,  he  bad  to  suffer  ihe  disappointment  of  learning 
that  the  same  thing  had  heen  already  found  out  by  some 
other  Airell-known  anatomist.  But  he  felt  his  literary 
deficiencies  chieSy  as  a  lecturer,  the  capacity  in  which 
his  more  regularly-educated  brother  so  greatly  excelled. 
Tt  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Adame,  who  has  written  a  life  of 
John  Ilimter,  that  he  always  used  to  swallow  thirtj^ 
drops  of  laudanum  before  going  to  lecture.  If  these 
were  heavy  penalties,  however,  which  he  had  to  pay  for 
what  was  not  so  much  his  fault  as  that  of  others,  the 
eminence  to  which  he  attained  in  spita  of  them  is  only 
the  more  demonstrative  of  his  extraordinary  natural 
powers,  and  his  determined  perseverance.* 

We  do  not  quote  these  names  as  those  of  individuals, 
the  single  or  chief  peculiarity  in  whose  history  is,  that 
they  commenced  life  in  a  low  station,  and  ended  it  in  a 
high,  or  a  higher  one.  If  it  were  our  object  to  exem- 
plify either  the  freaks  of  fortune  in  lifting  humbly-horn 
men  to  the  upper  places  of  society,  or  that  particular  sort 
of  talent  or  dexterity  in  men  themselves  which  fit*  them 
to  battle  with,  or  to  overreach,  fi^rlnne,  and  in  either 


"  The  portrait  of  Hnnter,  given  in  tlie  prespnt  volume,  wan  en- 
Kmv«i],  by  penoiaaioa  of  the  Council  ot  the  College  of  8urgM>ns 
from  the  original  painting,  l^  Sit  Joshiu  Reynolds,  in  the  posMss- 
HJon  of  the  College,  whioli  ia  held  to  ho  B  very  happy  and  charador- 
iiitic  likeneits,  and  certainly  bears  on  it  the  impiviu  of  great  Tigoiu 
iindoriglnality  of  mind.  Every  eye  wilt  aeknovledge  the  jiutice  of 
the  remark  mode  upon  it  by  Lavater :  "  Thia  man  thinks  for  hini- 
H^ir."  There  is  another  engniTing  of  it  by  HoU  in  the  third  volume 
of  The  OaBrry of  Porlrailt  {ISM),  But  theoneirhich  is  moatpriied, 
anil  givi-fl  the  more  faithAil  Mpresenlalion,  is  that  by  the  occealric 
William  Sharp,  who  will  be  mentioned  prosenlly.  Sharp  in  said  !» 
have  TTorked  for  a  year  or  more  on  this  plate.  Ho  was  iw  yet,  how- 
ever, little  known,  and  the  engraving  at  flrM  found  few  porchoaen 
in  England :  hot,  having  come  into  great  demand  on  the  Continent, 
it  gradually  grew  to  be  valacd  in  this  country. 
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way  to  elevate  themselves  to  conepiouous  Etations,  as  it 
were  in  spite  and  mockeiy  of  all  faer  endeavoure  to  keep 
them  down — it  would  be  easy  to  loring  together  an 
aaeeinblage  of  far  more  extraordinary  and  Burpriaing 
infitonoes  than  any  we  have  yet  noticed,  of  sach  good 
lack  or  perBevering  and  triumphant  ambition.  But  onr 
business  Is  not  either  with  mere  look,  or  mere  ambition; 
— at  least  in  the  worldly  aooeptation  of  that  term.  If 
some  of  the  individuals  we  have  mentioned  have  risen 
to  great  wealth  or  high  civil  dignities,  it  is  liot  for  this 
that  we  have  mentioned  them.  We  brii^  them  forward  * 
to  sbow  that  neither  knowledge,  nor  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  naturally  Sow  from  it,  are  the  exclusive 
inheritance  of  those  who  have  been  enabled  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  its  acquisition  from  tfaeir  youth 
upwards.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  show  this  still 
more  strikingly,  when  we  come  to  trace  the  history  of 
some  of  those  powerM  minds,  whose  veiy  education 
has  been  actually  their  own  work, — who,  without  even 
the  assistance  of  a  master,  anyhow  obtained,  are  re- 
corded to  have  made  themselves  learned  scholars,  or 
able  philosophers,  or  accomplished  artists.  For  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  individuals  we  have  hitherto  enume- 
rated, many  as  may  have  been  the  di£Sculties  they  have 
had  to  contend  with  in  the  endeavour  to  procure  in- 
struction, have  nevertheless  obtained  and  enjoyed  at 
last  the  advantages  of  a  r^ular  education.  StiU  the 
love  of  knowledge,  at  least,  must  have  sprung  up  in 
many  of  them  long  before  the  opportimity  of  acquiring 
it  bad  been  found  ;  and  their  merit,  and  the  praise  dne 
to  them,  is,  that,  surrounded,  as  they  were,  by  all  man- 
ner of  difficulties  and  disoonragements,  they  rested  not 
until  they  had  fought  their  way  to  the  instruction  for 
which  they  loDged.  Their  example  also  shows  that 
many  of  those  impediments,  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
altogether  prevent  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  are  impe- 
diments only  to  the  indolent  or  unaspiring,  whojn*ko,, 
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ill  truth,  their  poverty  or  their  low  Btation  bear  the 
blatbe  which  ought  properly  to  be  laid  apon  their  own 
irresolation  or  indifference.  It  was  not  wealth  or  ease 
which  these  noble  enthnsiasts  sought;  it  was  the  bond- 
age and  d^radatioD  of  ignorance  alone  from  which 
tfa^  panted  to  emancipate  themselves.  All  they  wanted 
was  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  that  knowledge,  which 
might  lift  them  to  a  higher  station  in  society,  but  would 
certtiinly  elevate  their  moral  and  intelleotual  being,  and 
bring  them  an  inexhaustible  multitude  of  gratificationB, 
such  as  no  wealth,  no  station,  no  worldly  circumstances 
whatever,  conld  confer.  Some  of  them,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, even  continued  to  work  at  their  original  employ- 
ments long  after  they  had  obtained  that  superior  edaca- 
tion  which  might  have  entitled  them  to  aspire  to  a 
higher  place ;  and  we  shall  have  to  quote  nnmeroos 
other  instanoes,  in  the  sequel,  of  persons  who,  although 
possessed  of  the  highest  mental  cultivation,  have  not 
permitted  that  oircumatance  to  withdraw  them  even 
from  occupations  that  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
very  unoongenial  to  literary  tastes  and  habits. 

Looking  back  upon  these  examples,  we  may  safely 
aflirm  that  no  man  was  ever  induced  to  engage  with 
any  degree  of  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  by 
the  mere  hope  of  thereby  bettering  his  worldly  oircnm- 
stances.  That  may  have  sometimes  be^  temptation 
enough  to  allure  an  individual  to  procure  for  himself  a 
few  lessons  in  arithmetic,  or  navigation,  or  any  of  those 
kindred  branches  of  education  the  utility  of  which  ia 
equally  obvious ;  but  it  demands  a  much  stroller  and 
more  deep-seated  excitement  to  sustain  the  mind  in  that 
long  and  earnest  parsuit  of  knowledge,  which  alone  can 
ever  lead  to  intellectual  acquirements  of  any  lofly 
Older.  Snch  a  pursuit  will  never  be  entered  upon,  or 
at  least  very  fer  proceeded  in,  by  any  one,  except  him 
who  loves  knowledge  entirely  or  chiefly  for  her  own 
sake.    It  is  to  snch  a  person  only  that  we  hold  up  the 
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examplee  of  Heyne,  and  Wmokelman,  and  the  other 
illnEtrioQS  conquerors  of  fortnne  whom  we  have  named, 
as  goidea  and  enconragements.  To  none  besideH  are 
they  fitted  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other.  With 
regard  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  any  connsel  or 
exhortatioo  which  would  attempt  to  raiae  them  above 
the  rank  in  which  they  have  been  bom  and  reared  moat, 
&om  the  natore  of  things,  be  totally  inoperative.  Bat 
it  is  right  that  the  individnal  who,  although  poor,  and 
nnkoown,  and  unedncated,  longB  for  education  as  his 
chief  earthly  good,  and  feels  within  himself  the  strength 
and  resolution  to  undergo  all  things  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining it,  should  be  shown,  by  the  example  of  those 
who,  under  the  same  impulse,  have  surmounted  difEonl- 
ties  as  formidable  as  bis  own,  that  no  difficultteB,  how- 
ever great,  are  any  reason  for  despair. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AKTISTS   RIS1NQ    FBOK  THE    LOWER  TO  THE  HIOHER  Bl 

B,  CELUNl;  a,  MAT8T8;  IBBETSOSj  KENT;  TOWNE;  KIBDV; 
8CHIAV0KI 5  HOGARTH  J  SHARP  i  THEV  ;  CAtlWS.  — I,ATK 
LEABKBttS  :- 
ALFRED;    UOLIERBl 

There  is  ono  mode  in  wLich  ingeniouB  and  aspiring 
workmen  have  Bometimes  raised  themeelTeB  above  the 
trade  they  were  bred  up  to,  which  does  not  imply  any 
violent  abandonment  of  their  original  occupation,  bnt 
on  the  contrary  arises  naturally  out  of  pureuite  into 
which  it  has  led  them.  We  allude  to  cases  of  the  mere 
working  mechanic  elevating  himself  into  an  artist,  in  a 
department  kindred  to  that  of  hia  first  exertions  ;  and 
of  the  artist  hiraeelf  making  his  way  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  department  of  his  art.  Thus,  in  Italy  especially, 
it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  working  goldsmiths,  or 
those  of  them  at  least  who  have  been  employed  in  copy- 
ing designs  in  the  metal,  to  cany  the  study  of  their  pro- 
fession so  far  OS  to  attain  more  or  less  proficiency  in  the 
art  of  design  itself;  and  some  individuals,  thus  edu- 
cated, have  become  eminent  painters  or  sculptors. 
BESVENirro  Cellini  is  one  instance,  who,  while  serving 
an  apprenticeship  to  a  goldsmith,  acquired  a  knowledge 
not  only  of  chasing,  but  also  of  drawing,  engraving,  and 
statuary ;  and  afterwards  became  one  of  the  greatest 
soulptoTS  of  his  age ;  and  several  others  might  be  men- 
tioned.— Workers  in  gold  and  silver,  however,  are  not 
the  only  sort  of  smiths  who  have  in  this  way  attained  to 
a  proficiency  in  the  fine  arts.  The  old  Dutch  painter, 
QiTLNTiN  Matsvs,  was  originally  ablacksmith  and  farrior, 
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on  wliicb  acconnt  he  ia  often  called  the  Blachsmith  of 
Atitiurp,  the  town  where  he  pursued  this  humble  vooa- 
.  tioD.  Having,  when  a  young  man,  been  attacked  by  a 
disorder  which  left  him  too  much  debilitated  to  retum 
to  the  heavier  work  of  his  trade,  which  was  his  only 
means  of  support  for  himself  aod  a  widowed  mother,  he 
was  forced  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  fabrication  of 
such  light  and  ornamental  artioles  as  it  was  then  &8hion- 
able  to  construct  of  wrought  iron ;  and  be  obtained  cod- 
siderable  repniation,  in  particular,  by  an  inclosure  and 
covering  of  this  description,  which  he  made  for  a  well 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  church  at  Antwerp. 
He  b^an,  howeTer,  at  length,  to  find  even  such- work 
as  this  too  laborious  ;  and  was  in  great  difGcnlties  as  to 
what  be  ehonld  do,  when  the  thought  occurred  to  him, 
or  rather  to  one  of  his  friends,  that,  as  he  had  shown 
considerable  talent  for  the  art  of  design  in  many  of  the 
omameatsl  artioles  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making, 
it  might  be  worth  his  while  to  try  what  he  could  ac- 
complish in  a  simple  style  of  drawing ;  for  example,  in 
painting  a  few  of  those  small  pictures  of  saints  which 
were  wont  to  be  distribnted  by  the  religious  orders  of 
the  city  to  the  people,  on  occasion  of  certain  of  their 
solemn  processions.  The  idea  was  adopted,  and  Matsys 
succeeded  in  bis  new  attempt  to  the  admiration  of  every- 
body. From  that  time  painting  became  his  profession, 
and  he  devoted  himself  to  it  with  so  much  zeal  and  sue 
cees,  as  not  only  to  acquire  a  great  deal  of  reputation  in 
his  own  day,  but  to  leave  several  works  which  are  still 
held  in  considerable  estimation.  Among  them  is  one  at 
Windsor,  "  The  Misers,"  which  has  been  often  engraved, 
and  it  deserves  its  popularity  better,  perhaps,  than  it 
does  its  name.  It  consists  of  two  figures  eagerly  em- 
ployed in  counting  money.  The  extreme  satisfaction 
in  the  conntenancea  of  each  of  these  persons  is  most 
happily  expressed ;  but  the  expression  indicates  a  more 
cranial   feeling  than  belongs  to  the  character  of  the, 
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"Mifier."  The  probability  is,  that  tbe  pioture  repre- 
eeuts  two  backers,  or  usurers,  of  Ajitwerp,  who  derive 
that  "snnBhiue  of  the  breast"  from  a  contemplation 
of  their  riches — their  gold,  their  bills,  and  their  bonds— of 
which  even  virtue  itself  is  hardly  more  productive  than 
the  secure  poBsesaiou  of  wealth  with  onr  ordinary  human 
nature.  The  aooessariea  of  the  picture— the  candlestick, 
the  rolls  of  paper,  the  parrot— are  delineated  with  a 
fidelity  rarely  excelled.  At  any  rate  the  work  has  ex- 
cellence enough  to  be  considered  the  clKf-<Cceavre  of  the 
artist,  and  such  as  might  fairly  have  won  him  the  hand 
of  his  mistress — who  is  said  to  have  accepted  the 
"  painter,"  after  having  rejected  the  "  blacksmith." 

The  late  Jctlius  C^sar  Ibbetson  was  originally  a  ship- 
painter  ;  but  by  the  cultivation  of  his  talents  he  became 
BO  eminent  a  painter  of  landscapes,  that  Mr.  West  used 
to  compare  him  to  the  Dutch  Berghem,  one  of  the 
greatest  artista  his  country  has  produced  in  that  depart- 
ment. William  Ee.nt,  another  English  artist  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  who  practised  both 
history  and  portrait  painting,  but  is  better  known  for 
his  architectural  designs,  and  the  graceful  and  pic- 
turesque style  of  ornamental  gardening  which  he  was 
the  first  to  introduce  among  us,  had  acqaired  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  art  while  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
coach-painter.  Fkancis  Towne,  a  landscape  painter  of 
great  taste  and  nnrivalled  industry,  who  acquired  a 
handsome  fortune  in  the  exercise  of  that  art,  and  as  a 
teacher  of  drawing,  commenced  his  career  under  similar 
auspices.  John  Joshua  Kiruy,  who,  abont  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  distinguished  himself  by  a  series  of 
drawings  of  the  monumental  and  other  antiquities  of  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  and  was  elected  a  member  both  of  the 
Boyal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  was  ori^ally  a  house 
painter.  So  was  the  celebrated  Itelian  painter.  Schia- 
voHi,  whose  parents  were  so  poor,  that,  although  h,ti 
early  showed  a  propensity  for  the  art  in  w^ioh  he  after- 
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wards  bo  eminently  exceUf»d,  they  were  unable  to  afford 
him  any  better  initiatioD  into  it ;  bnt  who,  even  in  this 
hmnble  sitaation,  oultlTated  bis  taleata  with  so  much 
BQocees,  that  he  recommended  bimBelf  by  his  perform- 
ances lo  the  notice  of  the  great  Titian,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  him  to  paint  the  ceilings  of  the  Library  of 
St  Mark.     The  &mon8  Hogarth  acquired  bis  know- 


ledge of  drawing  while  serving  his  apprenticeship  to  an 
engraving  silversmith,  aitd  commenced  bis  professional 
career  by  engraving  coats  of  arms  and  ahop-billa.  The 
late  William  Sharp,  whose  eccentricities  are  so  'well 
known,  but  who  was  certainly  also  one  of  the  ablest 
engravers  England  ever  produced,  was  educated  only  to 
the  subordinate  branch  of  the  profession  called  bright 
engraving,  or  that  which  ia  occupied  with  auch  articles 
as  dog-collars,  and  door-platea.  From  this  he  raised 
himself  chiefly  by  the  print,  mentioned  in  a  preceding 
page,  of  Reynolds's  picture  of  John  Hunter,  which  thns 
well  repaid  the  year  of  hard  work  he  bestowed  npon  it. 
RoBKRT  Thew,  another  English  engraver  of  eminence, 
originaUy  employed  himself  merely  on  visiting-cards 
and  shop-bills.  Finally,  to  omit  other  instances  for  the 
present,  William  Caslox,  the  celebrated  type-founder, 
b^an  life  only  as  an  engraver  of  the  ornaments  on  gun- 
barrels  ;  &om  which  he  proceeded,  in  the  first  instance. 
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to  attempt  catting  letters  for  the  bookbinders.  Some  of 
his  performanceB  in  this  line  having  been  Accidentally 
seen  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  the  printer,  that  gentleman  Bought 
Mm  out  1  and  after  forming  an  acquaintance  with  him 
took  him  one  day  to  a  foundry  in  Bartbolomevr  Close, 
where,  after  having  showB  him  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  business,  he  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  coald  now 
undertake  to  cut  types  himself.  Caslon  requested  a  day 
to  consider  the  matter;  and  then  answered  that  be 
thought  he  oould.  Upon  tbis,  Mr.  Bowyer  and  two  of 
his  friends  advanced  him  a  iimall  capital ;  and  with  no 
other  preparation  he  set  up  In  his  new  bnsiness.  In 
this  he  speedily  acquired  snob  reputation,  that  instead 
of  the  English  printers  importing  tbeir  types  any  longer 
from  Holland,  as  bad  before  that  time  beien  the  custom 
to  a  considerable  extent,  those  cast  by  him  were  fre- 
quently exported  to  the  Continent. 

A  chief  disadvantage  which  bad  to  be  surmounted  by 
some  of  the  individuals  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
others  similarly  situated,  was  the  time  they  had  lost 
before  commencing  the  pursuit  to  which  they  eventnally 
dedicated  themselves.  This  circamstanoe  involved  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  an  acquaintance  sometimes  even 
with  tiie  most  elementary  principles  of  th^ir  art  at  a 
period  of  life  when  their  habits  were  already  formed, 
and  a  certain  degree  of  aversion  contracted  for  what  we 
may  call  the  discipline  of  apprenticeship  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  any  art  or  profession.  Considerable  as  this 
disadvantage  must  have  been,  we  see  how  completely  it 
was  overcome  by  their  perseterance  and  honourable  am- 
bition. So,  in  another  field  of  enterprise,  Oliver  Cbom- 
WELL,  who  never  fought  a  batUe  that  be  did  not  win, 
was  forty-two  years  old  before  he  entered  the  army ;  and 
his  contemporary  (born,  indeed,  the  same  year  with 
[  himself),  the  immortal  Blake,  who  not  only  stands  in 
■  the  very  front  rant  of  our  naval  heroes,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  the  modem  system  of  naval 


tactics,  and  who  wm  the  fint  of  oar  oommoDderB  that 
Tentured  to  attack  a  battery  with  ehips,  was  in  hie 
fiftieth  year  when  he  first  went  to  sea.  In  the  pursuit, 
too,  of  literatnre  and  science,  we  have  many  instanoet 


of  persons  who,  in  the  same  manner,  have  become 
Bohoolboys,  aa  it  were,  in  their  manhood  or  old  age; 
and,  nndismayed  1^  the  reflection  that  tbeir  spring,  and 
sometiiaes  their  summer  likewise,  of  life  waa  already 
spent  and  gone,  have  given  themselves  with  as  much 
alaorify  of  heart  to  the  work  of  that  education  of  which 
oinramslances,  or  their  own  heedlessness,  had  prevented 
the  earlier  commencement,  as  if  they  had  been  yet  as 
much  children  in  years  as  they  were  in  learning.  Life 
is  short,  certainly ;  and  a  youth  lost  in  idleness  makes 
a  fearftil  subtraction  from  its  scanty  sum :  but  this  is 
the  true  way,  if  there  be  any  way,  to  repair  that  loss,- 
and  to  make  our  few  years  many.  ,_.         , 
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We  do  not  comprehend,  however,  among  thoee  ■who 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  aoqnieitionB  made  late 
in  life  all  such  as  may  have  merely  familiarized  them- 
selves with  a  new  branch  of  knowledge  after  the  regular 
peri<Kl  of  education  was  over.  The  history  of  any 
devotee  of  learning  is  the  history  of  a  series  of  aoquisi- 
tione,  which  terminates  only  with  his  life  itself,  and 
which  will  very  often  embrace  much  that  may,  in  one 
sense,  he  termed  elementary  study,  even  in  ita  lateet 
stAg&a.  Thus,  the  student  of  languages,  for  example,  if 
he  proposes  to  survey  any  considerable  portion  of  his 
mighty  subject,  must  lay  his  account  with  being  obliged 
t4)  learn  vocabularies  and  grammar  rules  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  Our  countryman.  Sir  William  Jones,  who,  in 
addition  to  great  acquirements  in  various  other  depart- 
ments of  knowledge,  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  different  languages,  was 
studying  the  grammars  of  several  of  the  oriental  dialects 
up  to  within  a  week  of  his  death  in  1794,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight.  At  an  carter  period  of  his  life,  when  be 
was  in  his  thirty-third  year,  he  had  resolved,  as  appears 
from  a  scheme  of  study  found  among  his  papers,  "  to 
learn  no  more  rudiments  of  any  kind  ;  but  to  perfect  him- 
self in,  first,  twelve  languages,  as  the  means  of  acquiring 
accurate  knowledge  of  history,  artis,  and  sciences." 
These  were  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish,  German, 
and  English.  When  he  was  afterwards  induced,  how- 
ever, from  the  situation  he  held  in  India,  to  devote  him- 
self more  especially  to  oriental  learning,  he  extended 
his  researches  a  great  way  even  beyond  these  ample 
limits.  In  addition  to  the  tongues  already  enumerated, 
he  made  himself  not  only  toaster  of  Sanscrit,  as  well  as 
less  completely  of  Hindostanee  and  Bei^lee,  but  to  a 
conaidorable  extent  also  of  the  other  Indian  dialects, 
called  the  Tibetian,  the  Pdli,  the  Pholavi,  and  the  Deri ; 
to  which  are  to  be  added,  among  the  langua^^  which 
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he  describes  himself  to  have  atndied  least  perfectly,  the 
Cbiuese,  Rnssian,  Rouio,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  Dutchv 
Swedish,  and  Welsh. 

It  is  only  when  on  individual  commeuoea  the  Rtady 
of  foreign  langnages  in  his  matnrer  years  that  we  are 
entitled  to  quote  him  as  an  example  of  the  peculiar  sort 
of  peraeveranoe  and  intrepidity  we  are  at  present  consi- 
dering. Thus  the  old  Soman,  Cato  the  Censor,  in  all 
respects  an  extraordinary  man,  showed  his  force  of 
character  very  strikingly,  by  setting  himself  to  learn 
Greek  in  his  old  ^e.  The  study  ef  that  language  was  as 
yet  very  rare  at  Home ;  and  this  makes  the  detennination 
at  Cato,  aiid  bia  success,  the  more  remarkable.  In  so 
br  ae  his  native  literature  was  concerned,  Cato  was 
before  this  one  of  the  most  learned  of  hia  countrymen ; 
but  he  certainly  had  never  experienoed  what  it  was  to 
study  a  foreign  language  till  now.  Our  own  Alfred-^, 
THE  Gbeat — one  of  the  most  perfect  characters  in  history  j 
— affords  us  a  still  more  illuetrioiis  example  of  what  may  ' 
be  done  hy  those  who  are  not  only  advanced  in  life 
before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  what  is 
commonly  called  learning,  but  even  by  those  whose  most 
elementary  education  has  been  begun  comparatively 
late.  An  interesting  anecdote  is  told  of  Alfi^'s  first 
acquaintance  with  books.  His  mother,  it  is  said,  had 
shown  him  and  his  brothers  a  small  volume  of  Saxon 
poetry,  illuminated,  or  adorned,  in  different  placeB,  with 
coloured  letters,  and  other  such  embelliehments,  as  was 
then  the  fashion.  Seeing  it  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
children,  she  promised  she  would  give  it  to  him  who 
shonld  first  learn  the  verses  by  heart.  Alired,  although 
the  youngest,  was  the  only  one  of  the  four,  perhaps, 
who  had  spirit  even  to  attempt  getting  possession  of  the 
prize  on  such  conditions— at  least,  it  was  he  who  actually 
won  it ;  for  he  immediately,  we  are  told,  went  and  pro- 
cured a  teacher,  that  is,  apparently,  some  one  to  read 
the  poetry  to  him  till  he  had  learned  it,  and  in  this  way. 
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in  a  very  short  time,  he  vbb  enabled  ti>  perform  the  task 
set  him  by  his  mother,  and  to  claim  the  promised 
reward.  At  this  time  he  cannot  have  been  more  than 
fonr  years  old ;  for  at  that  early  ^e  he  lost  his  mother. 
It  was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  he  found  it  possible 
to  extend  his  acquirements  beyond  the  mere  dements  ot 
book  knowledge.  The  mifieriee  to  which  his  kingdom  was 
for  BO  many  yeara  exposed  from  the  inrasion  of  the 
Danes,  and  the  incessant  labours  and  privatitHis  to 
whioh  he  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  submit,  left 
him  no  leisure,  till  he  had  passed  at  least  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  to  improve  his  aoquaintanoe  with  books ; 
and  even  after  he  had  repined  his  throne,  and  re-esta- 
blished his  country  in  peaoe  and  independence,  he  had 
nearly  as  many  impedimenta-to  oont«nd  with  &om  the 
extreme  difGoulty  of  procuring  the  necessary  instractors. 
Nearly  all  those  possessed  of  any  d^ree  of  teaming  had 
disappeared,  or  been  destroyed,  during  the  late  confu- 
sions. Ho  himself  states,  that  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  he  knew  but  few  priests  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  not  one  to  the  south  of  the  Thames, 
who  could  translate  the  Latin  prayers  of  the  Church 
service.  By  searching  shoot,  however,  in  all  directions, 
and  sending  to  foreign  countries  for  what  his  own  could 
not  supply,  he  at  last  collected  at  his  court  some  of  the 
ablest  men  whom  that  dark  age  afforded ;  and  he  set  him- 
self immediately  to  profit  by  their  instructions,  with  a 
dooility  and  eeal  that  can  never  be  enough  admired.  In 
spite  of  all  his  public  duties  and  oares,  and  a  torment- 
ing disease,  which  scarcely  ever  left  him  a  moment  of 
rest,  it  was  his  custom,  we  are  told,  day  and  night,  to 
employ  his  whole  leisure  time  either  in  reading  books 
himself  or  in  having  them  read  to  him  bj-  others.  Still, 
however,  although  he  used  to  have  such  Latin  books  as 
he  could  procure  interpreted  to  him  by  his  learned 
friends,  his  native  language  was  long  the  only  one  he 
knew.    According  to  the  interesting  bit^^pby  attri- 


bnted  to  Bishop  Aaser,  one  of  bis  instraotors,  he  had 
reached  his  thirty-ninth  year  before  he  began  to  attempt 
tnnelating  anytUng  from  the  Latin  tongue  himself.  He 
and  Asaer,  we  are  informed,  were  one  day  oonToraing 
together  as  nsnal,  when,  the  latter  taking  occasion  to 
introdnce  a  quotation  from  a  partioular  author,  the  king 
was  so  mnch  struck  with  the  passage,  that  he  desired  it 
might  be  immediately  inaoribed  on  one  of  the  blank 
leaves  of  a  small  religions  manual,  which  he  was  wont  to 
tarry  about  with  him  in  his  bosom.  This  became  the 
oconmenoemeBt  of  a  colleotion  of  f^Tonrite  sentences 
from  the  Latin  writen,  which  Allred,  ever  aspiring  after 
excellence,  soon  became  ambitions  to  be  able  to  peruse 
himself;  and  so  proceeded  at  once  to  the  aoqnirement 
of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written.  In  no 
long  time  he  attained  to  a  great  proficiency  in  his  new 
study,  M  several  translations  from  Latin  authors  which 
he  has  left  behind  him  snfGciently  testily,  .^uong  these 
are  aversion  of  fioethius's  "  Consolations  of  Philosophy," 
which  he  hss  rendered  exceedingly  interesting,  l:^  the 
inttodnotion  into  the  original  work  of  many  new  ideas 
and  illnstrationa  of  his  own ;  another  of  Bede's  "  Eocle- 
siastioalHistoiyoftheEnglish;"  and  another  of  Oroeius's 
"  Ancient  History  and  Qet^raphy,"  in  which  he  inserts 
a  very  onriona  aooount  of  a  voyage  made  in  that  age 
towards  the  North  Pole  by  two  Norw^ians,  which  he 
expressly  states  be  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  navi- 
gators themselves. 

The  celebrated  French  dramatist,  Molieke,  oould  only 
read  and  write  very  indifferenfly  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.  It  had  been  intended  that  he  should  follow 
the  profession  of  his  fiitber,  who  was  an  upholsterer  j 
hnt  upon  being  taken  on  one  occasion,  about  the  time 
we  have  mentioned,  by  his  uncle  to  ^e  theatre,  bis 
pasaion  for  literature  was  so  much  excited,  that  he  would 
hear  of  nothing  bnt  going  to  oolite,  to  which  he  was 
aooordingly  soon  after  sent.   Another  well-known  French 
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writer,  Sainte  Palate,  the  anthor  of  the  "  Hiatory  of 
the  Troubadours,"  had,  from  the  delicacy  of  his  heaith, 
been  so  much  indulged  by  hb  mother,  that  he  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  his  fifteenth  year  before  beginning 
either  Greek  or  Latin ;  but  his  progress  afterwards  was 
60  rapid,  that  he  abondantly  made  up  for  the  time  he 
had  lost.  Br.  Carter,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Miss 
Carter,  had  been  originally  intended  for  a  grazier,  and 
only  began  his  studies  at  tbe  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty. 
He  eventually,  however,  became  a  distinguiahed  scholar ; 
and  he  was  so  enthusiastically  attached  to  literature 
that  he  gave  his  dau^tere  too  a  learned  education. 
Valeriano  Bolzaoi,  who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
sixteenth  oentiuy,  and  is  better  known  b^  the  Latinized 
name  of  Joasnes  Pierids  Valeriahds,  (the  epithet 
Pierius  having  been  given  him  by  one  of  his  masters,  in 
allusion  to  the  Greek  term  Pieriles,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Musea,)  was  fifteen  years  old  before  he  began  to 
learn  to  read ;  his  parents,  indeed,  having  been  so  poor, 
that  be  was  obliged  to  oonuuenoe  life  as  a  domestio 
aervant.  He  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  elegant  scholars  of  his  time,  and  wrote  many  books, 
several  of  which  are  still  well  known  and  esteemed, 
particularly  a  curious  treatise  on  the  misfortunes  of 
literary  men,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  ;  the  last 
edition  having  been  brought  ont  at  Geneva,  in  1821, 
nnder  the  care  of  onr  oountryman.  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 
Yalerianus  merits  particular  oonuuemoration  in  literary 
history  on  another  account — for  bia  disintereatedness, 
namely,  in  twice  refusing  a  bishoprio,  when  pressed 
upon  his  acoeptanoe  by  his  patron,  Pope  Clement  VII., 
in  order  that  he  might  devote  himacK  entirely  to  litera- 
ture. The  famous  Dutch  poet,  Joosr  Van  den  Vo.ndel, 
whose  works  fill  nine  quarto  volumes,  commenced  learn- 
ing Latin  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  and  Greek  not 
till  some  years  afterwarda.  Vondcl,  like  many  of  the 
other  literary  men  of  Holland,  had  begun  life  aa  a  com- 


memUl  man,  and  originally  kept  a  hosier's  shop  at 
Amsterdam ;  but  be  gave  wg  tbe  management  of  his 
business  to  hia  wife  when  he  commenced  his  career  as 
an  anthor.  He  died  in  extreme  old  age  in  1679,  having 
oocnpied,  daring  a  great  part  of  his  life,  the  very  highest 
place  in  the  Uteratore  of  his  country.  The  French 
mathematician,  Henkt  Fitot,  the  anthor  of  several 
ingenious  'works,  and  partionUrly  of  a  treatise  on  the 
maoagemeut  of  vessels  at  sea,  which  was  long  adopted 
by  the  French  Government  as-  the  text-book  for  tbe 
iustmction  of  the  navy,  and,  being  translated  into 
English,  procured  the  writer  the  honour  of  admission 
into  the  Koyal  Society,  had  reached  his  twentieth  year 
before  he  began  to  pay  attention  to  learning.  About 
this  period  of  his  life,  when  he  nsed  to  spend  his  time 
only  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  he  chanced  one  day, 
upon  going  into  a  bookseller's  shop,  to  open  a  volume 
on  geometry,  the  figures  in  which  attracted  his  attention, 
and  excited  his  cariosity  so  much  that  he  determined  to 
study  tbe  work.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  fond- 
ness both  for  mathematics  and  for  reading ;  and  he  soon 
grew  so  mnch  attached  to  his  new  occupation,  that  he 
abandoned  his  old  habits  entirely,  and  now  spent  every 
hour  in  stndy,  or  in  watching  the  stars,  by  means  of 
instruments  of  his  own  invention,  from  tbe  top  of  an  old 
tower  in  his  Other's  house.  This  mode  of  employing 
his  time  obtained  for  him  at  first,  it  is  related,  among 
his  ignorant  and  astonished  neighbours,  the  reputation 
of  being  a  magician.  He  was  afterwards  sent  by  his 
father  to  complete  his  studies  at  Paris,  where  be  was 
introdnced  to  B^umur,  the  celebrated  naturalist  (whose 
work,  on  insects  is  still  one  of  the  most  philosophical 
^des  to  the  student  of  entomology),  and  the  inventor 
of  the  thermometer  known  by  his  name ;  and  he  soon 
became,  under  Rteumur's  guidance,  an  adept  in  tbe 
different  departinents  of  bis  favourite  science.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  however,  and  shows  at  once  his 
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ardonr  in  the  pnrBnit  of  knowledge,  and  the  penalty  he 
w«a  long  afterwards  obliged  to  pay  for  his  early  negli- 
gence, that  he  actually  8nbmitt«d,  when  more  than  fi^ 
years  old,  to  take  his  fiifit  leBsons  in  Latin  from  his 
son's  tutor,  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  some  mathe- 
matical works  written  in  that  language,  which  he  wished 
to  oonsult. 

.  Another  French  mathematioian,  the  ingeniona  Paoc- 
TON,  whose  "  Metrology,"  or  treatises  on  weights  and 
measures,  although  first  published  nearly  half  a  oentuiy 
ago,  is  still  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  extant, 
had,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  parents,  scarcely  rft- 
ceived  any  education  at  all,  till  after  he  had  reached  bis 
eighteenth  year.  He  was  at  last  noticed  by  a  charitable 
ecclesiastic,  who  gave  him  lessons  for  about  two  years ; 
afterwhioh  he  completed  his  studies  at  Nantes.  Panoton 
eventually  obtained  the  professorship  of  mathematics  at 
Strasburg ;  but  his  labours  here  must  have  been  hut  in- 
differently recompensed,  for  when  the  city  was  threat- 
ened with  a  blockade  by  the  Austrians,  xad  the  magis- 
trates had  issued  orders  that  every  inhabitant  who  could 
not  supply  himself  beforehand  with  a  sufficient  store  of 
provisions  for  the  siege,  should  quit  the  place,  Fancton, 
being  too  poor  to  afford  the  neoesaary  outlay,  was 
obliged  to  take  his  departure  with  his  wife  and  three 
children.  He  was  afterwards,  however,  patronised  by 
the  French  Government ;  and  had  the  prospect  of  pass- 
ing his  latter  days  in  oomfortable  circumstances,  when 
he  died  in  1768,  at  the  ege  of  sixty-two. 

We  shall  at  present  mention  only  another  example, 
JoHK  Ogilbt,  the  well-knovm  translator  of  Homer,  was 
originally  a  dancing-master.  He  had  apprenticed  him- 
self to  that  profession  on  finding  himself  reduced  to  de- 
pend upon  his  own  resources,  by  the  imprisonment  of 
his  father  for  debt  in  the  Ring's  Bench.  Having  sno- 
oeeded  in  this  pursuit,  he  was  very  soon  able  to  release 
his  father,  which  he  did,  very  mnch  to  his  credit,  with 
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tbe  firat  money  be  procured.  An  accident,  boverver, 
put  an  end  to  hia  dancing,  and  be  waa  left  again  without 
any  permanent  means  of  enbeiatonoe.  In  these  circum- 
stanoes,  tbe  fint  thing  be  did  waa  to  open  a  email 
theatre  in  Dublin ;  bat  just  when  he  had  fairly  eatab- 
bahed  it,  and  had  reason  to  hope  that  it  would  suooeed, 
the  rebellion  of  1S41  broke  ont,  and  not  only  swept 
away  all  his  little  property,  but  repeatedly  put  even  bis 
life  in  jeopardy.  He  at  last  found  bis  way  back  to 
London,  inastAtflofoompletedeetitution:  but,  although 
he  had  neTer  reoeived  any  regular  ednoation,  be  bad 
befote  this  made  a  few  attempts  at  verae-making,  and  in 
hia  extremity  be  bethought  him  of  turning  bis  talent  in 
this  way,  which  certainly  was  not  great,  to  some  ao- 
ootmt.  He  immediately  oommenoed  hie  studies,  which 
be  was  enabled  to  pnreue  chiefly,  it  is  aaid,  through  the 
liberal  assistanoe  of  some  members  of  tbe  univereity  of 
Cambridge ;  and  although  then  considerably  above  fort; 
years  of  age,  he  made  such  pn^reas  in  Latin  that  be 
was  soon  considered  in  a  condition  to  undertdko  a  poet- 
ical tranalatiou  of  Vitgil.  This  work  was  published  in 
the  year  1660.  In  a  very  few  years  a  aeoond  edition  of 
it  iras  brought  out  with  great  pomp  of  typography  and 
embellishments.  Such  was  ita  success  that  tbe  Indus- 
trioos  and  enterprising  translator  actually  proceeded, 
although  now  in  hia  fifty-fourth  year,  to  commence  the 
study  of  Greek,  in  order  that  he  might  match  his  ver- 
sion of  the  ^ueid  by  others  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey. In  due  time  both  appeared ;  and  (^by,  who  had 
in  the  mean  while  eBtablisbed  himself  a  second  time  in 
Dublin  in  the  management  of  a  new  theatre,  was  in 
the  enjo3Taent  of  greater  prosperity  than  ever,  when, 
having  unfortunately  disposed  of  his  Irish  property, 
and  returned  to  take  up  his  residence  in  London,  jnat 
before  the  great  fire  of  1666,  he  was  left  by  that  dreadful 
event  once  more  entirely  destitute.  With  unconquer- 
able ooorage  and  peiseveranoe,  however,  he  set  to  work 
i.'.oogk 
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afresti  with  his  tranaUtioiiB  and  other  literary  enter- 
priaea ;  and  was  again  ao  Buoceseful  aa  to  be  eventnally 
enabled  to  rebuild  hia  house,  which  bad  been  bumed 
down,  and  to  establish  a  printing-presa  ;  in  the  employ- 
ment of  which  he  took  every  opportunity  of  indulging 
that  taste  for  splendid  typography  to  which  his  first 
works  had  owed  so  much  of  their  success.  He  was  now 
also  appointed  oosmographer  and  geographic  printer  to 
Charles  11. ;  and  at  last,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
terminated  a  life  remarkable  for  its  vicissitudes,  and  not 
uninstructive  aa  an  evidence  both  of  the  respectable 
proficiency  in  literature  which  may  be  acquired  by  those 
who  begin  their  education  late  in  life,  and  also  of  what 
may  be  done  by  a  stout  heart  and  indefatigable  activity 
in  repairing  the  worst  injuries  of  fortune.  Ogilby  was 
no  great  poet,  although  his  tmnslations  were  veiy 
popular  when  they  first  appeared ;  but  his  Homer,  we 
ought  to  mention,  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the 
first  hooks  that  kindled  the  young  imagination  of  Pope, 
who,  however,  in  the  preface  to  his  own  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  describes  the  poetry  of  hia  predecessor  and 
early  favourite  as  "  too  mean  for  critieism." 
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Cos'siDEBABLE  08  BTo  the  disadTantageB  which  those  per- 
BonB  have  to  contend  with  who  begin  their  acquaintance 
with  books  only  late  in  life,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  chances  of  the  race  are 
not  gainst  them.  The  thought  of  the  time  they  have 
lost,  and  are  anxious  to  redeem,  is  itself  a  stimulna  that 
will  make  np  for  many  disadvantages.  Then,  although 
they  have  not  yet  learned  much  from  hooks,  they  have 
neverthelesB  learned  of  necessity  a  great  deal  IVom  other 
sources ;  and  they  come  to  their  studies,  too,  with  facul- 
ties, which,  if  not  quite  so  pliant  as  those  of  childhood, 
have  much  more  vigour  and  oomprehenBion.  And,  as 
for  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  space  which  they 
may  reasonably  count  upon  as  being  still  left  to  them 
for  their  new  pursuit,  after  the  years  they  have  already 
Bpent,  as  it  were  in  sleep,  that,  in  a  right  view  of  the 
matter,  is  really  of  no  consequence  at  all.  Between  the 
ultimate  point  of  discovery,  and  the  place  we  now 
occupy  on  the  ascent  towards  it,  the  steps  are  so  incon- 
ceivably many,  that,  with  regard  to  ns,  they  may  be 
most  truly  described  as  interminable.  So  iar  as  we  have 
experience,  or  can  conceive,  of  knowledge,  it  ia  an  ex- 
panse ever  widening  before  us  and  around  ns.  Its 
horizon  seems  uot  only  always  as  distant  as  ever,  but 
always  becoming  more  distant  the  more  we  strive  to 
approach  it.  For  every  one  discovery  is  merely  the 
opening  of  a  road  to  other  discoveries ;  and  the  lifting: 
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of  us  at  the  same  time  to  a  new  ominenoe,  from  which 
we  see  a  broader  domain  than  before,  both  of  the  known 
and  of  the  unknown.  It  is  the  attainment  of  a  compar- 
atively small  portion  of  knowledge  only  that  even  the 
longest  life  can  compass ;  and  the  shortest  is  sufficient 
for  the  attainment  of  some  portion.  In  other  words,  the 
pleasure  belonging  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
one  whioh  all  may  enjoy  who  choose,  let  the  time  of 
life  at  which  they  commence  the  pursuit  of  it  be  what  it 
may.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  we  are  to  be  allured  by 
this  temptation,  it  matters  not,  as  we  have  said,  whether 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  morning  or  in  the  eveuing  of 
onr  days,  when  we  would  yield  ourselves  up  to  its 
influence.  If  we  were  even  certain  that  we  had  but  a 
few  years  longer  to  live,  it  would  still  offer,  for  what 
leisure  we  oonld  spare  from  other  duties,  the  most 
delightful  as  well  as  Uie  most  ennoblii^  of  all  occu- 
pations. 

This  is  a  consideration  for  all  whose  attention  may  not 
have  been  attracted  to  literature  till  late  in  life.  But  even 
to  him  who  feels  within  himself  the  ambition,  and  some- 
thing of  the  power,  of  high  achievement  in  the  arena  of 
intellect,  and  only  regrets  that  so  many  of  his  years 
have  been  lost  in  other  pursuits  before  be  has  had  any 
opportunity  of  turning  to  this,  we  would  say  that  the 
field  in  whioh  he  longs  to  distinguish  himself  i^  still 
open  for  his  admission,  and  its  best  prizes  waitii^  to  be 
won  by  him,  if  only  his  ardour  and  courage  do  not  (ail. 
Where  there  is  a  real  superiority  of  facnity,  it  is  won- 
derful how  much  has  often  been  accomplished  even  in  a 
vety  few  years  devotedly  given  to  the  puisuit  of  emi- 
nence. Some  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived  have 
either  died  early,  or  might  have  done  so  for  their  fame. 
Nbwtox  himself — but  he  may  be  said,  here  at  least,  to 
be  only  a  prodigy  for  our  admiration — had  completed 
many  of  his  grand  disooveries,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  idl  of  them,  before  be  had  reached  his  twenty-fifth 
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year;  and,  although  he  lived  to  beoome  very  old,  ho 
may  be  eaid  to  have  finishtMl  all  that  was  brilliant  in  his 
career  at  the  early  age  of  forty-ive.  After  this,  it  has 
been  reniarked,  he  wrote  nothing,  exoept  some  fiirtlier 
explanations  and  developments  of  what  be  had  pre- 
viously published.  Jahes  Orgooey,  the  celebrated  in- 
ventor of  the  reflecting  telescope,  was  suddenly  struck 
blind  in  hia  thirty-seventli  year  while  observing  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  died  a  few  days  after.  ToBRi- 
ctLLi,  whose  fiimouB  diaoovery  of  the  barometer  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  who  had  deservedly  acquired  the 
repntatian  of  being  in  every  respect  one  of  the  greatest 
natural  philosophers  of  his  time  after  the  world  bad  lost 
the  illuatrious  Galileo,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine. 
Pascal,  who  first  showed  the  true  use  and  value  of 
Torricelli's  discovery,  and  who  has  ever  been  accounted, 
for  hia  eminence  both  in  science  and  in  literature,  one 
of  the  chief  glories  of  France,  as  he  would  have  been  of 
any  country  in  which  be  had  appeared,  was  cut  off  at 
the  same  early  age.  Nay,  in  bis  case,  the  wonder  is 
greater  still ;  for  he  passed  the  last  eight  years  of  hia 
life,  as  is  well  known,  in  almost  uninterrupted  absti- 
nence from  his  wonted  intellectual  pursnita;  which; 
under  the  influence  of  certain  religious  views,  operating 
upon  a  delicate  and  excitable  temperament,  and  a  frame 
exhausted  by  long  iU-health  and  hard  study,  he  con- 
ceived to  be  little  better  than  an  abuse  of  bis  time  and 
&oulties— as  if  it  were  criminal  In  man  to  employ  those 
powers  which  his  Creator  has  given  him  in  a  way  so 
weU  fitted  to  purify  and  elevate  his  nature,  and  to  fill 
htm  with  sublimer  conceptions,  both  of  the  wonderftd 
universe  around  him,  and  of  the  Infinite  Uind  that 
formed  it  It  ou^t  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
it  was  daring  this  period  of  depiesdon  and  seclusion 
that  he  wrote  and  published  hia  celebrated  "  Provincial 
Letters,"  an  attack  upon  the  casnistry  of  the  Jesuito, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  a  work  not  only  distinguished 
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by  all  that  is  admirable  in  style  and  reasoning,  bat 
aboandiug  in  the  most  exquisite  wit  and  humour,  which 
the  splendid  enthusiast  intermingles  with  his  dexterous 
and  often  eloquent  argamentation,  apparently  with  as 
much  light-heartednesB,  and  as  natural  an  ease,  as  if  the 
flow  of  his  spirits  had  scarcely  yet  known  what  it  was 
to  be  disturbed  either  by  fear  or  sorrow.  So  felse  a 
thing,  often,  is  the  show  of  gaiety — or  rather  so  mighty 
is  the  power  of  intellectual  occupation  to  make  the 
heart  forget  for  the  time  its  most  prevailing  grie&,  and 
to  change  its  deepest  ^oom  to  sunshine.  Thus,  too,  it  . 
was  that  oar  own  Oowpek  owed  to  his  literary  efforts 
almost  the  only  moments  of  exemption  he  enjoyed  from 
a  depression  of  spirits  very  similar,  boQi  in  its  origin 
and  effects,  to  that  under  which  Pascal  laboured  -.  and, 
while  the  composition  of  his  great  poem,  "  The  Task," 
and  his  traaslations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  suspended 
even  for  months  and  years  the  attacks  of  the  disease,  his 
inimitable  "John  Gilpin,"  for  a  shorter  interval,  abso- 
lutely transformed  his  melancholy  into  rioteus  merri- 
ment. Cowper  affords  us  also  another  example  of  how 
much  may  be  done  in  literature,  and  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  high  name  in  one  of  ita  highest  departments,  even 
by  the  dedication  to  it  of  only  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  a  lifetime.  He  had  received  a  r^nlar  education, 
but,  after  leaving  school,  threw  away  the  next  twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  his  life  almost  in  doing  nothing, 
When  the  firstvolnmeof  his  poems  appeared,  the  author 
was  above  fifty  years  old ;  and  it  was  after  this  that 
all  his  more  celebrated  pieces  were  written — and  that, 
too,  although  the  eighteen  years  that  intervened  before 
bis  death  were,  in  regard  to  both  his  body  and  mind, 
little  better  than  "  a  long  disease."  Many  of  our  other 
poets  likewise,  whose  names  are  impeiishahle.  have  had 
but  a  brief  term  of  life  allowed  them  in  which  to  achieve 
their  &me.  Sir  Thomas  Wtatt  and  Lord  SntutEy,  the 
great  refiners  of  our  language  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
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Vni.,  and  the  firet  English  poeta  after  Chaucer  whose 
worts  can  be  said  rtill  to  surrive,  died,  the  former  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  the  latter  on  the  scaffold, 
the  last  victim  of  Heniyg  despotism,  at  that  of  thirtj'- 
one.     The  gallant  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  author  of 


varions  works  in  prose  and  verse,  but  best  known  by 
his  celebrated  pastoral  romance,  "  The  Arcadia,"  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  his  thirty- 
iiecond  year.  Francis  Bcaduoht,  the  dramatic  poet, 
whose  works,  written  in  conjunction  with  Fletoher. 
form,  indeed,  the  second  glory  of  the  English  drama, 
died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  hia  age.  Otway  had  writ- 
ten his  "  Orphan  "  and  his  "  Venice  Preserved,"  as  well 
as  nearly  all  his  other  pieces,  before  he  bad  reached  the 
age  of  thirty-one  ;  and  he  died  in  extreme  pennry,  the 
conseqnenoe,  in  a  great  measare,  of  his  irregular  and 
dis«ola>e  habits,'  at  thirty-four.  Collins  firat  published 
his  Odes,  many  of  which  are  among  the  most  exquisite 
in  the  language,  when  only  twenty-six,  and  was  hut  ten 
VOL.  I.  oCooglc 
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years  older  when  he  died.  E^nally,  Buritb  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eeren,  and  Btrok  at  that  of  thirfy-siz; 
Keats  at  twenty-five,  and  Shelley  at  twenty-nine. 
Yet  these  are  al)  names  that  will  never  die. 


The  great  mnsical  compoeer,  Mozart,  a  wonderful 
instance  of  precocity,  as  well  as  of  anipaseing  genius, 
died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  after  a  career  of  nn- 
rivalled  aplendonr,  and  the  production  of  a  snoeession  of 
works  which  have  left  him  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
without  an  equal  among  either  his  predecessors  or  those 
who  have  come  after  him.  He  may  be  accounted,  per- 
haps, in  every  way  too  much  of  a  miracle  to  be  fitly 
<{uot«d  as  an  object  of  imitation  in  any  respect  to  other 
men.  Yet  Mozart's  devotion  to  his  art,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  with  whicli,  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
traordinary powers,  he  gave  himself  to  its  cultivation, 
may  i-ead  an  instructive  lesson,  even  to  fiir  inferior 
minds,  in  illustration  of  the  true  and  only  method  for 
tho  attainment  of  excellence.     From  his  childhood,  to 
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the  last  moment  of  his  life,  Mozart  was  wholly  a  musi- 
cian. Etml  in  luB  earlieat  years  no  pastime  liad  ever 
any  interest  for  him  in  which  music  was  not  introduced. 
His  volominoufl  produotions,  to  enumerate  even  the 
titles  of  which  would  occupy  no  little  apace,  are  the  best 
attestation  of  the  unceasing  diligence  of  his  maturer 
years.  He  naed,  indeed,  to  compose  with  surprising 
lapidity;  but  he  bad  none  of  the  careleBsness  of  a  rapid 
oomposer ;  for  bo  delicate  was  his  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
that  he  was  never  satisfied  with  any  one  of  his  produc- 
tions until  it  had  received  all  the  perfection  ho  could 
give  it  by  the  most  minute  and  elaborate  correction. 
Ever  Btriving  after  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, and  existing  only  for  his  art,  he  scarcely  suflered 
even  the  visible  approach  of  death  to  withdraw  him  for 
a  moment  from  his  beloved  studies.  "During  the  last 
months  of  his  life,"  says  an  anonymous  writer,'  "  thongh 
weak  in  body,  he  was  'full  of  iho  God ;'  and  his  appli- 
cation, thongh  indefaljgable,  could  not  keep  pace  with 
his  invention.  'II  Flanto  Magico,'  'La  Clemenza  di 
Tito,'  euid  a  requiem,  which  he  bad  scarcely  time  to 
finish,  were  among  his  last  efforts.  The  cumposition  of 
the  requiem,  in  the  decline  of  his  bodily  powers,  and 
under  great  mental  excitement,  hastened  his  dissolution ; 
he  was  seized  with  repeated  Minting  fits,  brought  on  by 
his  extreme  assiduity  in  writing,  in  one  of  which  he  ex- 
pired. As  he  drew  near  his  end,  the  grandeur  of  his 
ideas  became  still  more  obvious ;  the  moHio  of  the  re- 
quiem is  truly  funereal,  a  mixture  of  sublimity  and 
heartfelt  entreaty ;  and  it  was  the  excitement  produced 
by  the  crowd  of  im^es  which  came  unsought  befo]* 
his  mind  that  hastened  his  death.  A  few  hours  before 
that  event  took  place,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Kow 
I  b^n  to  see  what  might  be  done  in  music.'  " 
In   the   sister  art  of  painting,   the  great  Rathaki., 

*  In  Oorton'i  "Biograpbicul  DictiODBrj." 
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whose  works  atttoniah  not  more  hy  their  excellence 
tliftn  by  their  number,  liTed  only  till  he  was  thirty- 
seven,  dj'ing,  like  our  own  Shakespeare,  on  the  atmi- 
veraary  of  his  birth.  His  distingnished  contemporary, 
CoRBEGOio,  was  only  two  or  three  years  older,  when, 
having  completed  his  great  work,  the  "  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,"  which  is  painted  on  the  ceilii^  of  the 
dume  of  the  Cathedral  at  Parma,  he  suddenly  met  with 
his  death,  under  circumBtances  never  to  be  remembered 
without  sorrow  and  indignation.  So  ignorantly,  we  are 
told,  was  his  mastei'ly  performance  appreciated  by  the 
canons,  his  employers,  that  they  not  only  reused  the 
unfortunate  artist  the  price  that  hsd  been  agieed  upon, 
but,  the  more  to  show  their  contempt  for  it,  paid  him 
the  five  hundred  crowns,  which  was  all  they  would 
allow,  in  copper,  Correggio  was  carrying  home  this 
money  to  hia  family,  who  wei'e  living  in  groat  poverty 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  when,  overcome  by  the  heat 
of  the  weather  and  the  weight  of  his  load,  he  was  unfor- 
tunately tempted  to  slake  his  thirst  at  a  spring  by  the 
wayside,  and  the  consequence  was  an  inflammatory 
attack,  which  soon  proved  fotal.  The  destiny  of  the 
picture  itself  had  nearly  been  the  same  with  that  of  the 
artist.  It  ia  said  that  the  canons  were  just  about  to 
efface  it,  when  the  illustrious  Titian,  happening  to  pass 
through  Parma.  espresKed  himself  with  regard  to  it  in 
terms  of  such  high  admiration,  as  to  induce  them  to 
forego  their  intention.  "If  I  were  not  Titian,"  said 
that  great  painter,  imitating  Alexander's  exclamation  to 
Biogenes,  "  I  should  wish  to  be  Correggio."  It  is  Cor- 
reggio of  whom  it  is  told,  that,  upon  seeing  one  of  the 
works  of  Raphael,  he  could  only  express  his  feeliufp  by 
exclaiming,  with  a  noble  pride  in  their  common  art, 
"  And  I  also  am  a  painter !" 

In  the  some  country,  and  nearly  at  the  same  period 
with  Hophael  and  CoiTeggio,  lived  Angelo  Politian,  and 
Qiovanui  Pico,  Prince  of  Mirandola,  two  of  the  most 
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le&med  men  of  an  age  abounding  in  great  echolare ;  the 
former  of  whom  died  at  forty,  and  the  latter  at  thirty- 
two.  PoLiTiAN,  in  particular,  has  scarcely  been  excelled; 
by  any  scholar  of  later  timcH,  in  that  combination  of 
profonnd  erudition  and  elegant  taete  in  which  he  so 
conspicQOtuly  surpaseed  all  his  con  tempo  rariea.  We  may 
imagine  how  actively  his  short  life  mnst  have  been  spent, 
when  -we  reflect  on  his  extensive  literary  labours,  and 
the  Tariety  and  amazing  exactness  of  his  aoqniremeuts. 
The  works  he  has  left  us  are  not  ao  volmniuous  aa  those 
of  Bome  other  writers;  but  it  would  be  unfair  and 
absurd  to  measure  the  industry  of  such  a  mind  as  his 
by  the  mere  bulk  of  its  productions.  I'he  works,  how. 
ever,  which  he  wrote  and  published  constitute  hut  a 
small  part  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  literature.  In 
that  age,  the  recovery  of  the  lost  works  of  the  ancients 
was,  in  reality,  by  far  the  most  important  occupation  to 
which  a  scholar  could  devote  himself;  and,  fortunately, 
it  was  also  looked  upon  as  the  moat  hononrable.  It 
occupied,  accordingly,  a  large  portion  of  the  time  of 
Politian  and  all  his  dietingui:<hed  contemporariea.  The 
celebrated  Lorenzo  do'  Medici,  the  wealthy  and  muni- 
ficent patron  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  himself  a  scholar 
and  writer  of  no  mean  order,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
among  the  collSotors  of  ancient  manuscripts ;  and  Poli- 
tian was  often  despatched  by  him  to  different  part«  of 
Italy,  to  search  for  those  &Ht-perishing  treasures,  and 
to  purchaee  them  for  his  library.  "  I  wish,"  said 
Lorenzo  to  his  friend,  as  he  was  proceeding  on  one  of 
Ilia  expeditions  for  this  purpose,  "that  the  diligence  of 
I^cuB  and  yourself  would  afford  me  such  opportunities 
of  pnrohasing  books,  that  I  should  be  obliged  even  to 
pledge  my  ftimiture  to  possess  them."  It  was  in  ,the 
collating  and  correcting  of  these  mannscripts  that  the 
literary  labours  of  Politian  principally  consiated.  His 
Btudiea  were  extended  to  all  the  vurious  deparlmenta  of 
held  tha 
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office  of  a  oaQon'  in  the  metropolitan  Chnrch  of 
Florence),  he  had  made  himself  conversant  with  Divi- 
nity, Hebrew,  and  the  Canon  Law;  and  Civil  Juriepm- 
dence  is  known  to  have  occupied  a  large  share  of  his 
attention.  He  had  acquired  so  perfect  a  fiuniliarity 
with  the  two  claseio  langaages,  that  he  wrote  both  in 
Latin  and  Greek  almost  with  the  facility  of  one  using 
his  native  tongue  ;  and  with  a  purity  and-elegance  that 
would  have  done  no  dishonour,  it  has  been  thought,  to 
the  most  learned  of  the  ancients  themselves.  The  few 
compositions  he  has  left  ub,  too,  in  his  native  Italian, 
still  rank  with  tfae  most  exquisite  in  that  beantifnl  lan- 
guage. It  was,  long  after  the  revival  of  letters,  the  re- 
:  proach  of  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  Europe,  that 
they  neglected  their  mother-tongue  to  snoh  a  d^ree  as 
to  be  incapable  of  expresaing  themselves  in  it  with 
ordinary  gracefulness,  or  even  perspicuity.  This  was 
certainly  leeh  the  case  with  the  learned  of  Italy  than  of 
other  countries,  owing  principally  to  the  mighty  influ- 
ence which  had  been  exerted  some  time  before  the  era 
we  are  speaking  of,  in  refining,  fixing,  and  giving 
celebrity  to  the  Italian  langut^  by  the  great  Dante, 
and  his  successors,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio ;  and  partly, 
perhaps,  to  that  resemblance  to  it«  parent,  Latin,  which 
would  naturally  give  to  this  language  a  peculiarly  clas- 
sic character  in  the  estimation  of  the  students  of  ancient 
learning,  and  incline  them  to  favour  and  cherish  it 
accordingly.  But  in  France,  more  than  a  centuiy  after 
this,  the  greatest  ignorance  of  their  native  language  was 
often  exhibited,  oven  by  those  scholars  who  wrote  most 
elegantly  in  tlmt  uf  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  Thus,  the 
celebrated  Sobastiart  Castalio,  whose  Latin  version  of 
the  Bible  has  been  already  mentioned  as  remarkable  for 
its  purity,  and  whose  other  works  in  the  same  language 
are  all  eminently  deserving  of  the  same  praise,  in  after- 
wards translating  the  Scriptures  into  French,  oxpresNcd 
himself  in  go  vulgar  and  barbarous  a  manner,  that  his 
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tityle  has  been  described  as  no  belter  than  the  jargon 
used  by  the  beggars.  ]n  Gei-many,  so  late  as  even  a 
century  after  the  time  of  Caetalio,  the  illustriouB  Leib- 
nitz composed  almost,  all  hie  works  either  in  Latin  or 
French,  the  little  which  he  wrote  in  German  being  veiy 
ill  written ;  and  although,  in  the  vnriety  of  bis  schemes, 
he  proposes  one  for  the  improvement  of  that  language, 
he  only  shows,  by  the  remarks  be  makes  on  it,  his 
iguoraitoe  of  lis  true  character  and  resources.  Our  own 
noble  tongue  was,  even  up  to  a  very  recent  period, 
acaioely  rec<^ised,  by  many  of  our  most  learned  scho- 
lars, as  a  suitable  vehicle  either  for  elegant  literature  or 
philosophy ;  and  that,  too,  strangely  enough,  long  after 
it  had  been  adorned  by  some  of  the  greatest  works,  both 


in  vei'se  and  prose,  that  any  nation  has  yet  had  to  boast 
of.  The  English  tongue  was  both  a  refined  and  copiouH 
one  so  early  as  the  time  of  Grahoeb,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Boocaocio.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  poems  of  Surrey 
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and  Wj-att,  it  had  atfaiued,  iii  regard  to. both  its  wordu 
and  its  idioms,  very  nearly  the  form  it  still  haa ;  and 
the  latter  part  of  that  oenturj%  and  the  begimiing  of  the 
following,  was  the  time  of  ita  greatest  richneiia  and 
glory,  heing  that  in  which  flouriehed  Speneer,  and 
Baoon,  and  Shakapeare,  and  many  others  whom  even 
the  supereminent  lustre  of  their  names  has  not  obacnred, 
and  in  which  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Milton  were  bom  and 
educated.  Yet,  after  all  these  writers  had  produced 
their  immortal  works,  we  find  not  only  eome  of  our 
most  diatingaished  scholars  continuing  to  write  their 
native  tongue  with  an  awkwardness  and  inacoaracy 
that,  in  a  Latin  composition,  would  have  been  eoo- 
sidered  disgracefal,  but  our  most  polite  and  popular 
authors  themselves  afiecting  almost  universally  to  de- 
spise their  mother  English  as  an  unfoimed  and  barba- 
rous dialect,  scarcely  to  be  used  except  in  works  of  the 
most  ephemeral  description,  or  in  addressing  the  vulgar 
who  understand  no  other.  Thus,  to  omit  many  similar 
evidences  of  the  general  state  of  feeling,  Waller,  the 
poet,  wbo  died  the  year  before  the  Sevolution,  tolls  us 
that 

Poets,  that  laetiDg  marble  seek, 
*  Must  carre  in  Latia  oi  in  Greek. 

It  is  delightful  to  contrast  with  this  discreditable 
insensibility  the  euthnsiastio  admiration  which  some  of 
our  older  writers  express  for  this  golden  growth  of  onr 
island  soil,  and  best  representative  and  picture  of  our 
national  manners,  intellect,  heart,  and  history.  The 
works  of  Chaucer,  who.  Waller  informs  us, 


are,  in  Spenser's  estimation,  the  "  well  of  English  unde- 
filed;"  and  Spenser  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men, 
as  well  as  greatest  poets,  that  ever  adorned  the  literature 
of  any  oonntry.    So,  CrfixROE  Ghafhan,  one  of  the  poets 


of  the  ^e  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamee,  who  produced,  in 
the  banning  of  the  BeTenteenth  century,  a  trauHlatioa 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odj'Bscy,  abounding  in  passagett  of  great 
splendour  and  beauty  (and  which  Pope  acknowledge!! 


to  be  animated  by  "a  daring  fiery  spirit,  aomething," 
he  iH  pleased  to  add,  "like  what  one  might  imagine 
Homer  faimaelf  would  have  writ  before  he  arrived  at 
years  of  diecretion  "),  exclaims,  with  exquisite  fervour 
and  sweetness  of  expression,  in  some  verses  which  he 
has  prefixed  to  that  work  :— 

And  for  onr  tongfue,  tbat  gtill  it  bo  impaiKd  * 
By  tni*elliiig  Unguiats,  1  am  prove  it  clear 

Tliat  no  loDgBe  lintb  the  Huae'a  uttemiix'  hoirud 
For  vene,  and  that  trweei  miuic  to  ILe  axi 

Siruuk  out  of  rhyme,  bo  aaturally  as  this. 

•  That  ii,  ditparaged.  __ 
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And  then  he  goes  on  to  oontraet  its  -rariety  and  sinewy 
Btrength  with  what  he  deems  the  comparatively  feeble 
and  inexpreseive  monotony  of  both  the  French  and 
Italian.  TUns  too,  Hilton,  althongh  aocompliehed  in 
all  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and,  as  a  writer  of 
Latin,  scarcely  inferior  to  any  other  of  his  time,  had 
very  early  the  wiadom  to  discern  that,  whatever  of 
lasting  glory  he  might  achieve  must  be  derived  from 
the  works  he  should  produce  in  what  he  calls  the 
"mother  dialect" — to  the  cultivation  of  which  his 
thoughts  appear  to  have  been  firut  turned  by  the 
example  of  the  success  that  had  attended  the  like 
enterprise  as  pnrsued  by  the  modem  writers  of  Italy. 
In  a  prose  tract,  which  he  entitles  "  Reasons  agtunst 
Prelaty,"  written  many  yeara  before  he  had  begun  the 
composition  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  he  announces  to  ns 
that  he  had  already  formed  with  himself  "  that  resoln- 
tion  which  Ariosto  followed,  against  the  persuasions  of 
Bembo,  to  fix  all  the  industry  and  art  he  could  unite 
to  the  adorning  of  his  native  tongue ;"  "  that  what  the 
greatest  and  choicest  v/Hb,"  he  adds,  "  of  Athena,  Borne, 
OF  modem  Italy,  and  those  Hebrews  of  old,  did  for  their 
country,  I,  in  my  proportion,  with  this  over  and  above  * 
of  being  a  Christian,  might  do  for  mine;  not  caring  to 
he  once  named  abroad,  though  perhaps  I  could  attain  to 
that,  bat  content  with  these  British  islands  as  my 
world."  The  preference  given  upon  the  revival  of 
liteiuture  to  the  Latin  language,  however,  was  in  part 
a  natural  consequence  uf  the  paucity  of  readers  in  any 
particular  country,  and  of  the  extensive  diffusion  of  a 
langnage  rendered  general  amongst  the  reading  classes 
in  \\'e8tem  Europe  by  vaiious  causes,  among  others  by 
its  employment  eveiywhere  in  the  services  of  the 
church. 

We  have  little  written  in  his  native  tongue  by  the 
Pkince  ok  MjRANnoLA;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  f^m  hie  pub- 
lished works  that  we  must  judge  of  the  extent  of  those 
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literary  laboore  which  he  found  means  to  crowd  into 
the  compass  of  hie  ehbrt  life.  Yet,  if  ever  there  wu  a 
heart  given  np  to  the  love  of  literature,  it  waa  that  of 
UirandoU.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1463  ;  and,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  accounts  handed  down  to  us  by  some 
of  his  oontemporaries,  was,  even  in  early  youth,  such  a 
prodigy  of  learning  as  the  world  has  not  ohen  seen.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  his 
eigbteeuth  year,  he  bad  made  himself  familiar  with  no 
fewer  than  twenty-two  different  languages — a  story  in 
which,  as  well  as  the  similar  one  which  certain  ancient 
anthort)  tell  as  of  the  famons  Mitbridates,  King  of 
Pontos,  who  is  said  to  have  spoken  twenty-four  Ian- 
gtmgpa  fluently,  there  must  be,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  a 
very  liberal  allowance  of  the  fabulous.  At  the  university 
of  Bologna,  of  which  he  was  entered  at  the  early  age  of 
fourteen,  Mirandola  greatly  distinguished  himself  not 
only  by  his  uncommon  powers  of  intelleot  and  memor)', 
bnt  by  an  industry  and  application  almost  equally 
extraordinary.  His  future  ardour  tmd  suooess  in  the 
pursuit  of  literature,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  was 
altogether  in  accordance  with  this  early  promise  ; — "  I 
have,  by  assiduous  ,and  intense  application,"  he  writes 
to  one  of  bis  friends  in  his  twenty-third  year,  "  attained 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Cbaldaic  languages, 
and  am  at  present  struf^liog  with  the  diffionlUes  of  the 
Arabic.  Such  are  the  achievements  which  I  have  ever 
thought,  and  still  think,  worthy  the  ambition  of  a  noble- 
man," In  a  subsequent  letter  to  another  correspondent, 
he  says,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject; — "After 
having  studied  the  Hebrew  language  day  and  night  for 
a  month,  I  have  directed  my  whole  attention  to  the 
Atabio  and  Chaldee,  not  doubting  that  in  these  I  shall 
make  as  muoh  progress  as  I  have  done  in  the  Hebrew, 
in  which  I  am  already  able  to  compose  an  epistle,  not 
certainly  so  as  to  merit  praise,  but  yet  vritbont  commit- 
ting any  decided  &ult.    See  what  can  be  done  bv.detori 
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mination  of  mind — b;  mere  labour  and  diligence,  even 
when  tbe  otrengtli  ie  bnt  inoonsidenible."  Mirandola's 
letters,  whiob,  unfortunately,  form  but  a  very  small 
collection,  are  the  moat  intereating  productions  of  his 
pen  we  now  poBseea.  They  breathe  in  every  page  both 
a  literary  enthusiasm  that  is  quite  inspiring,  and  a 
serenity  and  cheerTuIness  of  heart,  Iban  which,  adorned, 
as  it  is,  by  all  the  graces  of  a  ferrent  devotion,  and  a 
very  high-toned  morality,  nothing  can  be  more  delights 
fnl.  So  precious  were  they  wont  to  be  esteemed,  tbat 
in  some  of  the  earlier  editions  they  are  entitled,  "The 
Golden  Epistles  of  tbe  most  learned,  most  noble,  and 
most  eloquent  of  Mortals," — an  inscription  which,  seem- 
ing as  it  does  to  a  modem  taste  to  ptartake  somewhat  of 
tbe  pompons  and  extravagant,  speaks  at  least  the  rever- 
ence and  atTeation  with  which  his  own  contemporaries 
regarded  their  admirable  author. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  tbe  letter  we  have  last 
quoted,  Mirandola  goes  on  to  inform  his  friend  tbat  the 
circumstance  which  had  excited  in  him  all  this  seal  to 
acquire  an  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  tongues  was 
the  having  obtained  the  loan  for  a  short  time  of  certain 
Chaldee  or  Hebrew  books,—"  if,"  says  be,  "  they  are 
not  rather  treasures  than  books," — which  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  were  the  genuine  productions  of  the 
Jewish  Ezra,  The  following  is  another  letter  relating 
to  this  matter,  addressed  about  the  same  time  to  his 
nephew,  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  literary  enthu- 
siasm and  devotedness  of  the  writer.  "  This  was  the 
reason,"  he  begins,  "  why  I  have  not  yet  answered  your 
letter.  Certain  Hebrew  books  have  fallen  into  my 
hands,  on  which  I  have  spent  the  whole  week,  day 
and  night,  with  such  diligence,  tbat  they  have  almoot 
made  me  blind.  For  the  person  who  brought  them  to 
me,  a  Jew,  from  Sicily,  is  to  leave  this  in  twenty  days. 
Wherefore,  until  I  shall  have  extricated  myself  frojn 
these  manuscripts,  do  not  expect  a  line  from  me ;  for  I 
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cannot  leave  them  for  a  momeat,  leet  they  leave  me 
before  I  ghall  have  thoroughly  perused  them.  When  I 
t^hall  have  made  my  escape  from  this  engagement,  I  will 
overwhelm  yon  with  letters,  although  you  hnow  that 
my  mind  is  exceedingly  occupied.  But  if  ever  you  are 
to  do  anything  for  my  Bake,  endeavour  as  far  a»  you  can 
to  prevent  the  Prince  of  Bar  from  desiring  my  coming  ' 
to  him ;  for  I  should  in  that  case  he  obliged  to  interrupt 
all  my  studies,  to  which  you  know  how  much  I  am 
devoted,  although  I  care  for  nothing  beside.  But  I  do 
oot  know  whether  it  would  vex  me  most  to  displease 
him  or  myself.  Farewell.  Fear  God,  and  think  of 
yourself  every  day  as  destined  to  die."  We  need 
scarcely  add  that  Mirandola  had  been,  in  this  instance, 
deceived  by  his  Hebrew  friend,  or  by  his  own  sanguine 
temperament;  and  that  the  writings  in  question  were, 
in  reality,  the  production  of  a  much  later  age  than  that 
of  their  pretended  author.  The  many  laborious  hours 
he  spent  in  deciphering  them,  however,  were  not 
probably  altt^ther  thrown  away ;  nor  was  his  ardour 
the  less  honourable  to  him,  that  it  met  with  somewhat 
less  than  its  expected  reward. 

It  was  by  such  zeal  and  industry  as  this,  that,  cut  off 
as  he  was  in  the  early  summer  of  his  days,  Mirandola 
nevertheless  had  obtained  for  himself  the  univereal 
reputation  of  being  (to  borrow  the  words  of  one  of  his 
contemporaries)  not  only  a  most  able  linguist,  but 
master  of  all  the  liberal  arts,  an  admirable  poet,  and 
the  most  learned  philosopher  and  skilful  disputant  of 
his  age.  Even  Politian  describes  him  as  the  Phoenix 
among  all  the  great  geniuses  of  his  time.  Most  of  his 
printed  works  (but  he  left  many  others  in  manuscript) 
relate  to  theological  subjects,  and  are  strongly  marked 
by  what  would  now  be  called  a  spirit  of  mysticism ;  but 
they  are  extolled  by  those  who  have  studied  them  as 
evideneine  also  abounding  emdition  and  genius. 
Amonjf  them  is  a  Treatise,  in  twelve  books,  in  refiitar 

Cooglc 
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tion  of  astrology,  which  ranks  ita  ftnthor  as  one  of  the 
earliest  assailante  in  modem  timea  of  the  pretensions  of 
that  visionary  eoience,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
retained,  for  many  ^es  after,  nearly  the  universal  laid) 
of  Europe.* 

*  An  iiitei««tmg  aooount  of  Hiiandok  ii  given  b;  Hr.  H&llam 
in  hU  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,"  Vol.  1. 206—209 
(edit,  of  1855). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Mahy  of  the  perBonB  who  have  moet  remarkably  distin- 
^Uhed  themselvee  b;  their  ardour  and  Bucoess  in  the 
pQTBuit  of  knowledge  under  adverBO  ciroumBtances  have 
had  no  master  to  inBtraot  them  in  anything  beyond  per- 
haps the  mere  elements  of  reading;  and  have  taught 
Aemselves,  therefore,  whatever  else  they  had  acquired 
by  their  own  unaided  efibrts.  To  have  done  this 
indicates,  undoubtedly,  a  decidedly  superior  mind ;  but 
it  is  more  honourable  perhaps  to  an  individual's  force  of 
charaoter,  and  zeal  for  intellectual  improvement,  than 
even  to  his  strength  of  native  talent.  For  a  teacher  is  I 
really  not  bo  indispensable  to  the  work  of  education  ao  | 
is  often  supposed.  Every  branch  of  human  knowledge  ' 
has  in  &ct  been  acquired  without  the  assistanoe  of  an 
instructor,  if  by  no  one  else,  at  least  by  him  who  first 
found  it  out.  But  this  sort  of  self>inBtmction,  demand- 
ing, as  it  does,  tiie  application  of  original  and  inventive 
geuios,  indicates  a  much  more  extraordinary  d^ree  of 
mental  capacity  than  is  required  merely  to  gain  an 
acquaintance  by  solitary  study  with  any  department  of 
science,  or  other  speoiea  of  learning,  which  is  to  be 
found  already  expounded  in  books.  A  good  elementary 
hook  upon  any  subject  is  itself  a  teaoher  which,  to  a' 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence,  will  in  many  oases 
render  any  other  unnecessary.  In  the  present  age, 
especially,  when  such  worka  abound,  persons  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  not  to  be  able  easily  to  obtain  the  lessons 
of  a  living  master  will  find  comparatively  but  little 
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difBculty  in  teaching  themselves  any  of  the  common 
branches  of  education,  if  they  will  but  make  the  attempt 
,  with  a  trae  detiire  and  determination  to  succeed  in  it, 
and  are  not  devoid  of  those  powers  of  attention  and 
perseTeranoe  without  which  there  can  be  no  auocess  in 
anything.  The  truth  is,  that  even  those  who  enjoy  to 
the  greatest  extent  the  advantages  of  what  ie  called  a 
regular  education  must  be  their  own  instructors  as  to 
the  greater  portion  of  what  they  acquire,  if  they  are 
ever  to  advance  beyond  the  elements  of  learaii^. 
What  they  learn  atschoola  and  colleges  is  comparatively 
of  small  value,  unless  their  own  after-reading  and  stndy 
improve  those  advant^^.  Still,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  is  a  great  matter  for  the  young  student 
to  have  the  first  steps  of  his  progress  encouraged  and 
facilitated  by  being  thus  led  on,  aa  it  were,  by  another 
holding  him  by  the  hand.  Compared  with  him  who 
educates  himself  from  the  beginning,  such  a  student 
may  he  regarded  as  entering  upon  a  new  country  under 
the  conduct  of  a  guide,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  find 
his  way  through  it  by  the  aid  simply  of  the  road-book. 
Or  rather,  he  is  in  the  aitoation  of  the  man  who  begins 
the  world  with  a  fortune,  which,  though  small,  is  yet 
HuEScient  to  set  him  up  in  business ;  white  others  have 
to  earn  even  their  first  shilling  by  their  own  ingenuity 
and  industry.  Undoubtedly  the  person  thus  ciroom- 
stanced  has  a  somewhat  gentler  ascent  to  climb,  in  the 
first  instance,  than  his  competitors.  Still  all  must  owe 
what  they  eventtially  arrive  at  principally  to  their  own 
efforts.  And,  if  this  be,  generally  speaking,  true  of 
worldly  prosperitj",  it  is  still  more  stricljy  so  of  the 
acquisition  of  intellectual  riches ;  for,  in  this  latter  case, 
what  is  called  good-fortune  can  be  of  no  avail  to  anyone. 
But  the  examples  which  we  are  going  to  bring  forward 
will  show  how  much  every  man  has  it  in  his  own  power 
to  do  for  himself,  when  he  has  no  other  to  help  him. 
The  first  case  we  shall  detail  is  that  of  the  welt-known 
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Toathematician,  Thomas  Sihpsom.  He  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Market-Bosworth,  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year 
ITIO.  His  fother  was  a  working  stuff- weaver,  and  was 
either  so  poor,  or  ao  insensible  to  th«  importance  of 
education,  that,  after  keeping  his  son  at  school  only  mj 
long  as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  very  slight  progress  in 
reading,  he  took  him  home  with  the  view  of  bringing 
him  np  to  hia  own  trade.  Thomas,  however,  had 
already  acquired  a  passionate  love  of  books,  and  wuh 
resolved  at  all  hazards  tb  make  himself  a  scholar.  Su, 
beside  contriving  to  teach  himself  writing,  he  read  with 
the  gTeat«8t  e^emess  every  volume  that  came  in  his 
way,  or  that  he  could  by  any  means  procure  ;  and  spent 
in  this  manner  not  only  all  his  leisure,  but  even  occa- 
sionally a  portion  of  the  time  which  his  &ther  thought 
he  onght  to  have  employed  at  his  work.  Instead  of 
giving  any  encouragement,  indeed,  to  his  son's  fondnesH 
for  stndy,  his  father  did  all  in  his  power  to  cure  him  of 
what  he  deemed  ao  idle  and  p^uicious  a  propensity ; 
Kod  at  last,  it  is  said,  after  many  reprimands,  forbade 
him  even  to  open  a  book,  and  insisted  upon  his  confining 
himself  to  his  loom  the  whole  day.  This  severity,  how- 
ever, defeated  its  own  object.  The  yonng  man's  repeated 
attempla  to  evade  Ae  harsh  injunction  that  had  been 
laid  npon  him  led  to  perpetual  quarrels  between  him- 
self and  his  &ther,  till  he  was  one  day  ordered  by  the 
latter  to  leave  the  house  altogether,  and  to  go  and  seek 
his  fortune  where  and  in  what«ver  way  he ,  chose.  la 
this  extremity  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  tailor's 
widow,  who  let  lodgings  in  the  neighbouring  vUlage  of 
Nnneaton,  and  with  whose  son,  two  years  older  than 
himself,  he  had  been  previously  acquunted.  Here  he 
contrived  to  maintain  himself  for  a  while  by  working  at 
his  boeiness ;  and  he  had  a  little  time  to  spare  besides 
for  his  favourite  enjoyment  of  reading,  when  he  conld 
anywhere  borrow  a  book.  It  chanced,  however,  that, 
among  other  humble  travellers  who  sometimes  took  up 
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their  abode  with  the  widow,  was  a  pedlar,  who  followed 
the  profession  of  an  astrologer  and  fortune-teller,  as 
well  as  that'  of  an  itinerant  merchant,  and  was  account«d 
a  man  of  no  little  learning  hy  the  luetics  of  thoee  parts. 
Yonng  Simpson's  curiosity  had  been,  some  time  before 
this,  grfiatly  excited  by  a  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  happened  on  the  Ilth  of  May,  1724;  bnt,  if  this 
was  the  incident  that  gave  his  mind  its  finst  bias  towards 
the  studieH  in  which  he  afterwards  attained  so  high  a 
distinction,  it  was  to  his  casual  connexion  with  the 
astrologer  that  he  owed  the  rudimentfi  of  his  scientific 
knowledge.  This  personage,  with  whom  he  had  become 
very  intimate,  had,  it  appears,  a  few  books  relating  to 
the  mj-stery  he  professed,  and  to  the  branches  of  real 
learning  with  which  it  assumed  to  be  connected. 
Among  these  was  Cocker's  "  Arithmetic,"  which  had. 
fortunately,  a  treatise  on  Algebra  bound  up  with  it— aa 
well  as  the  less  useful  addition  of  a  work  written  by 
Partridge,  the  femous  almanac-maker,  on  the  calculation 
of  nativities.  This  volume,  the  pedlar,  on  setting  out 
upon  a  tour  to  Bristol,  left  in  the  hands  of  his  yonng 
friend.  The  works  of  which  it  was  made  up  were  the 
fii-st  of  a  scientific  character  that  Simpson  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  perusing,  and  they  interested  ^ii"  exceed- 
ingly— even  the  treatise  on  nativities,  notwithstanding 
the  absurdities  it  was  filled  with,  probably  not  a  little 
exciting  his  wonder  and  curiosity,  both  by  iia  mysterions 
speculations  on  the  prophetic  kmguage  of  the  stars,  and 
such  scattered  intimations  as  it  afforded  in  regard  to  the 
sublime  realities  of  astronomy.  He  studied  his  nuiTiiiala 
with  such  ardour  and  assiduity,  that  the  pedlar,  upon 
returning  from  his  excursion,  was  quite  confounded  at 
his  progress  ;  and  looked  upon  Mm  as  so  marvellous  a 
genius,  that  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  draw  his  horo- 
scope (to  speak  in  the  languid  of  the  art),  or,  in  other 
words,  to  calculate  the  position  of  the  planets  on  the 
day  he  was  bom,  in  order  tliat  he  mi^t  asoertaiu  the 
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eiaot  dcefmy  in  store  for  faim.  He  predicted,  tliat  in 
two  years  more  Mb  miraoulouB  pupil  wonld  actually 
torn  ont  a  greater  philoepher  than  Unuelf.  After  this, 
it  canriot  eorprise  us  that  our  young  aspirant  should 
give  himself  to  his  occult  studies  with  greater  devotion 
than  ever ;  and  be  very  soon,  in  &ct,  commenced  busi- 
ness as  fortune-teller  on  his  own  account,  and  rapidly 
roee  in  repntation  in  .that  capacity  until  he  became  the 
oracle  of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  He  now  gave  up 
working  as  a  weaver ;  but,  to  occupy  hie  leisure,  he 
added  to  his  principal  profession  that  of  a  echoolmaster : 
so  that,  his  gains  being  now  considerable,  he  looked 
npon  himself  as  in  the  secure  high-road  to  prosperity, 
and  accordingly  took  to  himself  a  wife  in  the  person  of 
bis  landlady,  the  tailor's  -widow.  This  was  an  extra- 
ordinary match ;  for,  if  the  account  commonly  given  of 
the  lady  be  correct,  which  makes  her  die  in  the  year 
1762  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two,  she  roust  have 
been  at  the  time  of  this  her  second  marriHge  about  three 
times  as  old  as  her  boy-bridegroom.  Indeed,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  she  had  (beside  a  daughter)  a  son  by 
her  former  husband  some  years  older  than  her  new  one. 
Nevertheless  it  is  recorded  tbat  she  presented  the  latter 
with  two  succeasive  additions  to  the  family  circle — the 
juvenile  portion  of  which  (excluding  the  father)  now 
coufisted,  therefore,  of  four  individuals. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  these  circumstances,  in 
order  to  give  a  true  picture  of  Simpuon's  sitnaiion  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  and  of  the  multiplied  difficulties 
through  which  he  must  have  fought  his  way  to  the 
eminence  he  eventually  attained.  No  startiug-poiui  for 
a  literary  career,  one  should  think,  could  well  be  more 
awkward  and  hopeless  than  that  of  a  man  who,  beside 
many  other  disadvantages,  had  already  a  family  to 
maintain  before  he  had  almost  commenced  his  education, 
and  no  other  means  of  duing  so  except  a  profession 
which  necesBsrily  excluded  him  from  any  association 
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with  the  literary  world  in  general  much  more  effectually 
than  if  he  had  eaten  the  bread  of  the  hnmblest  or  most 
menial  industry.  It  was  quite  necesaary,  indeed,  that, 
if  he  was  ever  to  give  himself  a  ch&noe  either  of 
advancement  or  respectability,  be  should  exchange  bis 
trade  of  a  fortune-teller  and  oonjuror  for  some  more 
reputable  vocation,  even  although  it  should  be,  at  the 
same  time,  a  more  laborioaa  and  less  lucrative  one. 
This  desirable  resnlt,  in  fact,  was  at  last  brought  about 
by  one  of  those  accidents  which  so  often  in  hnman  life 
bring  witli  them  a  temporary  inconvenience  only  to  turn 
a  man  into  some  path  of  permanent  prosperity,  which, 
but  for  this  compulsion,  he  would  have  overlooked  or 
never  entered.  Amoug  the  credulous  persons  who  ap- 
plied to  Simpson  to  resolve,  by  his  art,  their  doubts  and 
misgivings  touching  the  distant  or  the  future,  was  a 
young  girl,  whose  sweetheart,  a  sailor,  was  at  the  time 
at  sea,  and  who  wished  to  learn  what  he  whs  about, 
either  by  having  him  presented  to  her  in  a  vision,  or  by 
a  conference  with  a  spirit  who  might  be  able  to  give 
her  the  requisite  information.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  raise  a  spirit ;  and ,  for  this  purpose,  a  confederate 
of  the  conjuror  was  attired  in  certain  terrific  habiliments,, 
and  concealed  among  a  quantity  of  straw  in  the  comer 
of  a  hay-loft,  that  he  might  step  forth  on  due  invocation. 
The  sublime,  however,  had  b«son  carried  a  little  too  far 
in  the  decoration  of  this  figure  ;  for  so  passing  hideous 
was  the  apparition,  that  it  actually  drove  the  poor  girl 
almost  out  of  her  senses,  and  sent  her  off  in  snch  a  stete 
of  illnesb  and  distraction  that  for  some  time  her  life  was 
despaired  of.  The  popular  feeling  was  so  strongly 
excited  f^ainst  Simpson  by  this  misadventure,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country  altogether ; 
upon  which  he  fled  to  the  tewn  of  Derby,  about  thirty 
miles  distant,  determined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  conjuring.  Here  he  wisely  returned  to  his  original 
occupation  of  a  weaver ;  and,  joining  to  his  labours  at 
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tlte  loom  during  the  day  ihe  teaching  of  a  school  at 
eight,  contriTed  for  some  time,  though  with  mach  diffl- 
cnlty,  to  earn  in  this  way  a  scanty  Bobeistencc  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Derby,  amid  tho 
fattgoee  of  hard  and  nnceasing  labour,  and  the  cares 
and  Texations  of  poverty,  that  tluB  remarkable  man 
made  his  moBt  important  advances  in  scientific  know- 
ledge. His  principal  source  of  information  was.  the 
"  Ladies'  Diary,"  of  which  he  was  a  regular  bnd  atten- 
tive reader.  It  was  in  this  publication  that  he  found 
the  first  notices  he  had  met  with  of  that  branch  of 
mathematical  learning  called  Fluxions,  or  the  Differential 
Calculus,  the  recent  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Leibnitz ;  although  they  scarcely  informed  him  of  more^ 
than  its  name,  and  its  immense  importance  in  a1 
higher  investigations  of  matltematics.  But  this  waj 
enough  for  such  a  mind  as  his.  He  determined  to  mak< 
himself  master  of  the  subject,  and  could  not  rest  until 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  means  of  commencing 
the  study  of  it.  The  only  treatise  on  fluxions  which 
bad  at  that  time  appeared  in  English  was  a  work  by  an 
author  of  the  name  of  Hayes;  but  it  was  a  dear  and 
somewhat  scarce  book,  so  that  he  found  it  impossible  to 
procure  a  copy  of  it.  Fortunately,  however,  in  the  year 
1 T30  appeared  Edmund  Stone's  translation  of  the  Haiqnis 
de  I'HApital's  French  work  on  the  subject.  This  Simp- 
son borrowed  from  a  friend ;  and,  immediately  setting 
about  the  study  of  it  with  his  charaoterjsttc  ardour,  pro- 
secuted it  with  BO  much  success  that  he  not  ouly  made 
himself  in  a  short  time  familiar  with  the  new  science, 
but  qualified  himself  to  compose  a  work  of  his  own 
upon  it,  which,  when  published  a  few  years  after,  turned 
out  to  be  much  more  complete  and  valuable  than  either 
that  of  Hayes  or  that  of  Stone.  'When  he  had  finished 
this  performance,  he  set  out  for  London,  leaving  his 
wife  and  &mily  in  the  mean  time  at  Derby.   He  reached 
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the  capital  without  even  a  letter  of  introdnotion,  and 
with  scarcely  anytbing  except  his  manuscript  in  bis 
pocket.  He  was  at  this  time  in  his  twenty-fifth  or 
twenty-sixth  year.  Having  established  himself  in  btimble 
lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spitalfields,  he  main- 
tained hiniaelf  in  the  first  instance,  as  he  had  been  wont 
to  do  in  the  country,  by  working  at  his  trade  during 
the  day,  while  he  employed  his  evenings  in  teaching 
mathematics.  His  engaging  method  of  instmction,  and 
admirable  talent  for  explaining  and  simplifying  the 
difficulties  of  his  subject,  in  a  short  time  procut«d  him 
notice  and  friends ;  and  his  success  was  at  last  so  con- 
siderable, that  he  was  enabled  to  bring  his  family  to 
town.  He  now  also  ventured  to  announce  the  publica- 
tion of  his  "  Treatise  on  Fluxions,"  by  subscription  ; 
and  it  accordingly  appeared,  in  a  quarto  volume,  in  the 
year  1737.  From  this  era,  his  fortunes  and  his  celebrity 
went  on  steadily  advancing.  But  the  most  remarkable 
and  honourable  part  ofhis  history  is  that  which  recounts 
his  unwearied  exertions  as  a  writer  on  his  favourite 
subjects,  after  he  had  acquired  a  station  and  a  r^ular 
income,  as  well  as  a  d^ree  of  distinction,  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  ambition  and  relaxed  the  industry  of 
many  others  whose  early  struggles  had  been  so  severe 
as  his.  We  will  just  note  the  dates  of  his  different 
publications.  In  1737,  as  we  have' already  observed, 
appeared  bis  "  New  Treatise  of  Fluxions."  In  1740  he 
produced  two  other  works  also  in  quarto:  the  first 
entitled  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of 
Chance ;"  the  second,  "  Essays  on  several  curious  and 
interesting  Subjects  in  Specnlative  and  Mixed  Mathe- 
matics." In  1742  appeared  his  "  Doctrine  of  Annuities 
and  Reversion."  In  1748,  he  was,  principally  through 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Jones,  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
William  Jones,  and  himself  an  able  mathematician, 
appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  ^A'oolwich :  and 
the  same  year  he  gave  to  the  world  a  large  volnme, 
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entitled  "  Id&thematical  DiBcertations."  In  1745  he 
wu  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Soyal  Society,  on  a  recom- 
mendatioa  signed  by  four  of  the  most  eminent  mathe- 
maticiana  in  England;  and  about  the  same  time  he 
pnblished  his  "  TreatiBe  on  Algebra,"  one  of  the  moat 
TalnablQ  and  beat  known  of  his  productiona.  His 
"Elementa  of  Geometry,"  another  very  able  work, 
which  has  gone  thiongh  many  editions,  appeared  in 
1747;  his  "Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical,"  in 
1748;  a  new  work  on  the  different  calculne  called 
"The  Doctrine  and  Application  of  Fluxions,"  in  1750; 
in  1752,  his  "  Select  Exercises  for  Young  Proficients  in 
Uathematica,"  another  excellent  and  most  useful  per- 
formance ;  and  finally,  in  1757,  his  "  Miscellaneous 
Tracts."  To  all  these  labours  are  to  be  added  the 
papers  he  published  in  the  Philosophioal  Transactions, 
snd  his  contributions  to  the  Ladies'  Diary,  of  which  he 
was  for  several  years  the  editor.  He  died  in  1761,  in 
his  fifty-fint  year. 

Here,  then,  is  an  inspiring  exan^Ie,  showing  how  a 
man  may  triumph  over  almost  any  outwatd  circum- 
stancea.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  such  victories  are 
TMerved  oidy  fur  persons  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
powers.  We  repeat  that  it  is  not  genius,  bnt  resolution 
and  perseverance,  that  are  wanted.  Simpson  was  not  a 
man  of  much  original  or  inventive  talent ;  nor  did  he 
powesB  any  quality  of  mind  which  would  have  made 
him  one  of  the  wondeia  of  his  time,  if  he  had  set  out  in 
life  with  the  ordinary  advantages.  His  writings  are  all 
able,  generally  useful,  and  sometimes  ingenious ;  bnt 
he  is  not  to  be  enumemted  among  those  who  have 
carried  science  forward,  or  materially  assisted  in  any  of 
its  great  conquests.  Not  that  he  was,  in  point  even  of 
mental  capadty,  by  any  means  an  ordinary  man ;  but 
there  is  an  immeasurable  interval  between  such  men  aa 
Simpson  and  those  whose  writings  and  dincoveries  are 
destined   to    influence   and  mould  their  own   and.  all 
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sacceeding  Bges.  Hie  chief  laleot  was  great  clearaetH 
and  quickness  of  apprehension  ;  and  Tery  much  of  this 
he  owed  to  the  esgemeBS  and  devotion  with  which  he 
gave  himself  np  to  the  study  of  whatever  he  wished  to 
make  himself  master  of,  and  the  nnrelaxed  attention 
which  he  .was  consequently  enabled  to  apply  to  it. 
I'his,  indeed,  ia  rather  a  habit  of  mind  which  may  be 
acquired,  than  a  talent  that  one  must  be  born  with  ;  or 
at  least  it  depends  much  more  than  many  other  eorts  of 
talent  on  those  moral  qualities  which  may  be  excited 
and  strengthened  by  the  proper  discipline  in  eveiy  man. 
It  was  here  that  Simpson's  superiority  principally  lay — 
in  that  passionate  love  of  knowledge  which  prompted 
him  to  seek  it  in  defiance  of  all  impediments,  and  in 
that  course  and  perseverance  with  wl  ich  he,  enconu- 
tered  and  overcame,  in  this  pnrBuit,  a  siicceeeiou  of 
difficulties  which  many  would  scarcely  have  had  nerve 
enough  to  look  in  the  face.  Among  those  bom  in  the 
same  rank  of  life  to  which  he  originally  belonged,  there 
are,  undonbtedly,  at^l  times,  ntimberB  who  occasionally 
feel  something  of  the  ambition  that  animated  him,  and 
would  at  least  be  very  glad  if,  without  much  trouble, 
they  could  secure  for  themselves  the  profit  and  power 
and  enjoyment  attendant  upon  intellectual  cultivation. 
But  the  desire  dies  away  in  them,  and  ends  in  nothing, 
because  they  have  not  fortitude  enough  to  set  earnestly 
and  resolvedly  about  combating  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  its  gratification.  These  obstacles  appear,  to 
their  indolence  and  timidity,  far  more  formidable  than 
t^ey  really  are.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  they 
can  be  actually  combined  in  greater  force  than  they 
were  in  that  of  him  whose  history  we  have  just  sketched. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  it  does .  not  often  happen,  in  the 
present  day,  that  a'parent  shall  either  deny  his  child  an 
education  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  procure  for  him, 
or  obstinately  oppose  his  most  praiseworthy  eifort«  in 
the  work    of    self-improvement.      Instruction    in  the 
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elements  of  learning,  iu  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  arithmetic,  may  be  said  to  be,  in  onr  own 
(ximitry,  within  the  reach  of  all ;  so  that  even  the  son 
of  the  poorest  artizan  or  Ubonrer  has  scarcely  now,  in 
any  case  to  begin  life  unprovided  with  what  we  may 
call  the  great  pass-keys  to  all  literary  and  scientific 
knowledge.  Thus  accontred,  his  fiitare  progress  depends 
npon  himself;  and  any  degree  of  proficiency  is  within 
his  reach.  Let  those  who  donbt  this  reflect  on  what 
Thomas  Simpson  accomplished,  in  oircnmstances  almost 
fH  nn&voarable  as  can  well  be  imagined.  His  first 
acquaintance  with  books  was  formed  daring  moments 
stolen  irom  almost  incessant  labonr,  and  cost  him  his 
domestic  peace,  the  tavonr  of  his  friends,  and  finally, 
the  shelter  of  his  Other's  roof.  He  never  had  afterwards 
either  any  master  to  instruct  him,  or  any  &iend  to  assist 
him  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  passing  day  ; 
bnt,  on  the  contrary,  when  be  wished  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  any  new  subject,  he  could  with  difficult}' 
find  a  book  out  of  which  to  study  it,  and  had  a  family  to 
support  at  an  age  when  many  have  scarcely  begun  even 
to  maintain  themselves.  Yet,  with  both  his  days  and  his 
evenings  Employed  in  toiling  for  a  subsistence,  he  fotmd 
time  for  intelleotnal  acquisitione,  ench  as  to  a  less  indus- 
trious and  ardent  student  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
occupation  of  a  whole  life.  Here  is  a  striking  proof  how 
independentwereaUyare,  if  we  choose,  of  those  external 
circumstances  which  seem  to  make  so  vast  a  diSerence 
of  situation  between  man  and  man ;  and  how  possible 
it  is  for  ns,  in  any  situation,  at  least  to  enrioh  our  minds, 
if  fortune  refuse  ns  all  other  riches.  It  is  the  general 
ignorance  of  this  great  truth,  or  indifference  .to  it,  that 
prevents  it  from  being  oftener  exemplified  :  and  it  would 
be  rendering  a  high  service  to  the  human  species,  if  we 
oonld  awaken  men's  minds  to  a  sufficiently  lively  trust 
in  it,  and  a  steady  sense  of  its  importance. 
To  this  history  we  may  append  that  of  Euuuhu  Stone. 
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from  whose  translation  of  the  Marquis  de  I'Hfkpital's 
French  treBtiso  it  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Simpson 
acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  fluxions.  Stone  afibrde 
na  another  instance  of  a  self-educated  mathematician. 
Neither  the  place  nor  the  time  of  his  birth  is  exactly 
known ;  but  he  was  probably  a  native  of  Argyllshire, 
and  bom  a  few  years  before  the  close  of  the  seventeentli 
century.  He  is  spoken  of  as  havii^  reached  an  ad- 
vanced Aga  in  17R0,  and  lie  died  in  1768.  The  only 
account  we  have  of  his  early  life  is  contained  in  a  letter, 
which  is  to  be  found  prefixed  to  a  French  translation  of 
one  of  his  works,  from  his  contemporary,  the  Chevaliw 
Bamsay,  who  knew  him.  His  fatber,  Eamsay  tells  ns, 
was  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Ai^U,  who,  walking  one 
day  in  his  garden,  observed  a  Latin  copy  of  Newton's 
"Prinoipia"  lying  on  the  grass,  and  thinking  it  had 
been  brought  from  his  own  library,  called  some  one  to 
carry  it  back  to  its  place.  "  Upon  this,"  (the  namitive 
proceeds),  "  Stone,  who  was  then  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  claimed  the  book  as  his.  'Yours!'  replied  the 
Duke.  '  Do  you  tinderstand  Geometry,  Latin,  and 
Newton  ?'  '  I  know  a  little  of  them,'  replied  the  young 
man.  The  Dnke  was  surprised ;  and  having  ft  tast«  for 
the  sciences,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the 
young  mathematician.  He  asked  him  several  ques- 
tions ;  and  was  astonished  at  the  force,  the  acouraoy, 
and  the  candour  of  his  answers.  'But  how,'  said  the 
Dnke,  'came  you  by  the  knowledge  of  all  these  things?' 
Stone  replied,  '  A  servant  taught  me,  ten  years  since,  to 
read.  Does  one  need  to  know  anything  more  than  the 
twenty-four  letters  in  -order  to  learn  eveiytlung  else 
that  one  wishes?'  The  Duke's  curiosity  redoubled  ;  he 
sat  down  on  a  bank,  and  requested  a  detail  of  the  whole 
process  by  which  he  had  become  so  learned. 

" '  I  first  learned  to  read,'  said  Stone ;  '  the  masons 
were  then  at  work  upon  your  house.  I  approached 
them  one  day,  and  observed  that  the  architect  used  a 
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rule  and  compaBses,  and  that  he  made  oalonlationa.  I 
inquired  what  might  be  the  meaning  and  nse  of  these 
things,  and  I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  eoienoe 
called  arithmetio.  I  purchased  a  book  of  arithmetio, 
and  I  learned  it.  I  was  told  there  was  another  science 
called  geonaelty ;  I  bought  the  necessary  boots,  and  I 
learned  geometry.  By  reading,  I  found  that  there  were 
good  books  in  these  two  sciences  in, Latin ;  I  bought  a 
dictionary,  and  I  learned  Latin.  I  nnderstood,  also, 
that  there  were  good  books  of  the  same  kind  in  French ; 
I  bongbt  a  dictionary,  and  I  learned  French.  And  this, 
my  lord,  is  what  I  have  done;  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
may  learn  everything  when  we  know  the  twenty-fonr 
letters  of  the  alphabet.' " 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Stone, 
some  years  after  this,  made  his  appearance  in  London, 
where,  in  1723,  he  published  his  first  work — a  "Trea- 
tise on  Mathematical  Listrumente,"  principally  trans- 
lated IVom  the  French.  In  1725  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow 
of  the  Boyal  Society.  Next  year  appeared  his  Mathe- 
matical Dictionary,  which  was  followed  by  other  ooc»- 
sional  productious  down  to  the  year  of  his  death.  Of 
his  private  history,  however,  after  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  metropolis,  little  or  nothing  is  known.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  he  spent  his  latter  days  in  neglect 
and  pover^.  He  had  contributed  several  papers  to  the 
Transaotions  of  the  Boyal  Society;  but  we  find  his 
name  omitted  in  the  list  of  members,  after  the  year 
1742,  probably  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  inability  to  pay 
the  small  annual  contribution  which,  we  may  remark 
hy-the-by,  was  a  few  years  after  remitted  to  Simpson, 
and  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had,  on  his  own  petition, 
been  excused  from  paying.  He  is  spoken  of,  by  a 
writer  in  the  Critical  Heview  for  1760,  as  of  unble- 
mished reputation ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  his  uni- 
vei^ally  acknowle^ed  abilities,  and  his  uncontested 
services  to  the  public,  "living,  at  an  advanced  a 
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rewarded,  except  by  a  mean  employment  that  reflects 
dishonour  on  the  donore."  Bamsay,  in  the  letter  already 
quoted,  speaks  in  the  stroogest  terms  of  Stone's  simple, 
ingenuous,  and  uprighf  character,  and  of  his  ardent  snd 
disinterested  attachment  to  science.  He  was,  however, 
by  no  means  a  man  of  the  same  powers  of  mind  with 
Simpson.  Even  in  those  departments  of  learning  in 
which  he  chiefly  excelled,  his  knowledge  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  superficial;  and  his  principal 
works  have  been  characterized  as  abounding  in  errors.  . 
He  seems,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  had  rather  a  quiok 
and  active,  than  either  a  very  profound  or  a  very  acute 
understanding ;  and  some  of  his  speculations  are  singu* 
larly  unphilosophical,  especially  that  contained  in  the 
last  work  he  gave  to  the  world,  in  which  he  attempts 
to  expose  the  insufficiency  of  the. proofs  on  which  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth  has  been  assumed,  arguing, 
with  incredible  absurdity,  that  it  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
an  angular  figure, — as  if  the  waters  of  the  sea,  for  ex- 
ample, could  anyn^ere  maintain  themselves  in  a  posi- 
tion like  that  of  the  rafters  of  a  house.  We  may,  perhaps, 
trace  something  of  all  this  to  the  entirely  unassisted  and 
solitary  efforts  to  which  he  owed  his  first  acquaintance 
with  science  and  literature.  A  want  of  depth  and  soli- 
dity is  by  no  means  the  necessary  or  uniform  character- 
istic of  the  attainments  of  the  self-educated  scholar; 
who,  on  the  contrary,  is  apt  to  be  distinguished  for  a 
more  than  usually  perfect  acqudntance  with  the  subjects 
which  he  has  probablystudiedwith  more  than  usual  effort 
and  application.  But  a  mind  gifted  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree with  the  capacity  of  rapid  apprehension  is  the  kind 
of  mind  that  is  likely  to  suffer  most  from  being  left  to 
be  alt^^ther  its  own  instmctor ;  and  especially  when 
placed  in  circumstances  which  shut  it  out  from  that 
most  salutary  and  strengthening  of  all  intellectual  exer- 
cises, communication  and  encounter  with  other  intel- 
lects.    This  was   Stone's  case.     He  had  not  only  no 
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Dueter,  but  no  companion  in  his  studies — no  one  even 
to  put  hia  knowledge  to  tlie  proof,  or  with  whom,  by 
trying  it,  ae  it  were,  in  confiict,  he  might  discover 
either  its  strength  or  its  weakness.  Then,  his  facility 
in  possessing  himself  of  the  outlines  of  a  subject  de- 
ceived and  betrayed  him :  he  skimmed  its  snrtace  with 
so  much  ease  and  expedition,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
think  what  was  beneath,  or  that  anjrthing  was  beneath  ^ 
and  thus  he  acquired  a  habit  of  precipitate  procedure, 
and  vague  and  nnphilosophic  thinking,  in  all  his  specu- 
lations. If  he  had  had  a  few  aseooiates  in  his  early 
pursnits,  he  probably  would  have  escaped  all  this,  as 
well  as  some  other  deficiencies  and  inaptitudes  under 
which  he  laboured  during  his  life. 

Nothing  can  be  more  barbarous  than  the  ambitious 
ihetoric  of  the  self-taught  mathematician's  English  style. 
He  is  talking,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  book  on 
Mathematical  Instruments,  published  in  1760,  of  a 
newly-invented  mariner's  compass;  and  the  following 
are  the  terms  in  which,  at  the  dose  of  his  description, 
he  expresses -what  must  be  understood,  we  presume,  to 
be  his  unfevourable  opinion  of  the  contrivance : — "  The 
pl^ts  and  trees  of  the  gardens  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
cultivated  by  the  dung  of  ambition,  and  nourished  with 
the  vxUtrs  of  interest,  are  very  subject  to  be  blasted  by 
the  mtvb  of  error,  and  sometimes  stunted  by  the  toeeds  of 
'  imposition."  The  metaphors  of  genuine  eloquence  start 
forth  finished  and  glowing  from  the  imagination ;  this 
is  to  construct  them,  as  a  mason  does  the  wall  of  a  house, 
with  a  plummet  and  a  trowel. 

Edmund  Stone  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  coun- 
tryman and  contcmporaTy,  Jeroub  Stone,  who  was  also, 
in  great  part,  a  self-educated  man.  The  only  notice 
we  have  of  his  life  is  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotlani],  where  we  are  told  that  he  was 
bom,  in  1727,  in  the  parish  of  Sooonie,  in  Fife,  and  that 
his  iather  was  a  seaman,  who  died  abroad  when  Jerome 
t-".oo<j[c 
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was  only  tltree  years  old,  leaving  his  widow  to  roaintain 
herself  and  her  young  family  in  the  best  way  she  could 
by  her  own  ezertioiu.  Elementary  education  in  Scot- 
land, however,  has  long  been  so  dieap  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  tho  poorest ;  and  Jerome  was  accordingly 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  at  the 
pariah  sohool.  But  in  his  mother's  narrow  circum- 
stances it  was  necessary  that  he  should,  as  soon  aa  pos- 
sible, do  something  for  his  own  support;  and  therefore, 
while  yet  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  he  commenced  travel- 
ling the  country  as  a  chapman  or  pedlar,  with  a  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  trinkets,  tapes,  and  other  portable 
wares.  He  soon,  however,  found  this  occupation  in- 
tolerably  unintelleotual ;  and  converted  hie  stock  into 
books,  with  which  he  used  to  attend  at  furs,  in  those 
days  the  great  marts  of  all  kinds  of  popular  commerce 
in  Scotland.  Profiting  by  the  opportunitieit  of  his  new 
vocation,  be  now  proceeded  to  make  himself  a  scholar ; 
and  either  from  a  predilection  for  theological  learning, 
natural  to  the  Scottish  peasantry  in  general,  or  from  an 
idea  that  he  was  in  this  way  beginning  at  the  beginning, 
he  commenced  his  studies  with  tho  Hebrew  language. 
In  this,  unassisted  by  any  instructor,  be  attained  such 
proficiency,  as  to  he  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament 
with  ease.  Encour^^  by  this  success,  he  next  applied 
himself  to  Greek ;  and  in  a  short  time  made  himself  as 
fomiliar  with  the  original  of  the  Kew  Testament  as  he 
was  with  that  of  the  Old.  Alt  this  time  he  knew 
nothing  of  Latin ;  but,  finding'  that  all  the  best  books 
even  on  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  written  in  that  lan- 
guage, he  detormiued  to  acquire  it  also.  It  is  probable, 
though  it  ia  not  so  stated,  that  he  bad  obtained  much  of 
hie  knowledge  of  the  two  sacred  tongues  through  the 
medium  of  th^  common  translation  of  the  Bible:  no 
dictionary  of  either,  with  the  words  interpreted  in 
English,  was,  ne  believe,  as  yet  in  existence.  Possibly, 
when  he  proposed  to  make  himself  master  of  Latin,  he 
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might  not  be  aware  that  the  nme  resouroe  wae  still 
open  to  him  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  it  open  in  the  eame  de- 
gree, as  the  Engtiah  Bible  does  not  correspond  m 
ezactl^T  to  any  Latin  version  of  the  Soriptutes  aa  it  does 
to  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  At  all  oventA  he 
thought  it  uecessaij,  we  are  told,  to  apply  on  this  occa> 
sion  to  the  parish  schoolmaster.  Under  this  master's 
guidance  his  Latin  studiee  proceeded  so  proeperonaly, 
that  he  soon  became  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a 
prodigy  of  learning.  Fortnn&tely,  among  the  heritors, 
or  landed  proprietors,  of  the  parish  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Tnllidelph,  Principal  of  the  United  College  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  a  gentleman  of  distingaished 
erudition  and  talent.  Struck  with  the  remarkable  abili- 
ties and  acquiromenta  of  yonng  Stone,  he  proposed  his 
removal  to  the  tmiversity,  where  he  undertook  that  snoh 
provision  should  be  made,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
pursne  his  studies,  as  his  circumstances  required.  Stone 
accordingly  proceeded  to  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  soon 
more  than  fiilfilled  the  expectations  his  early  attain- 
ments had  excited,  both  by  hie  rapid  progress  in  every 
branch  of  study,  and  by  a  display  uf  talent  out  of  the 
class-room,  which  still  more  contributed  to  make  him 
the  pride  of  the  nniversity  and  the  idol  of  his  fellow- 
students.  Unhappily,  the  remainder  of  his  history  is 
too  soon  told.  \N'hen  he  had  been  aboAt  three  years  at 
collie,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  professors,  assistant  in  the  grammar-school  uf  Ihin- 
keld ;  and  in  two  or  three  years  a^er  ho  was  elected 
head  master.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  he  held  this 
situation  ;  but  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  literary  pur- 
suits, and  giving  every  promise  of  a  distinguished  career, 
when  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  fever,  in  1757,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  At  this  time,  none  of  his  pro- 
ductions had  been  given  to  the  world,  except  some 
humorous  pieces  in  verse,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
iScotH  Magazine,  when  he  was  at  college.     Since  hifl 
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death,  an  allegory,  which  he  left  ia  maunsoript,  entitled 
"The  Immortality  of  Anthore,"  has  been  frequently 
printed.  The  work,  however,  which  had  principally 
engaged  the. last  years  of  his  short  life,  was"  An  Inqniiy 
into  the  Origin  of  the  Nation  and  Language  of  the 
ancient  Scots,  with  Conjectures  abont  the  Primitive 
State  of  the  Celtic  and  other  European  Katione."  This, 
although  unfinished,  is  said  to  have  displayed  extraor- 
dinary ingenuity  and  learning.  It  baa  never,  we  be- 
Heve,  been  printed ;  although,  if  the  mauuBcript  be  still 
in  existence,  its  publication  might  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  students  of  history  and  philol(^,  with  whom  the 
subject  to  which  it  relates  has  long  been  one  of  high 
interest.  Stone's  views,  in  so  far  aa  thej  are  stated, 
seem  to  have  been  in  conformity  with  those  supported 
by  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  of  later  inquirers. 
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la  gecentl,  even  irith  thow  who  have  had  the  ordinary 
advantage  of  education  in  their  earlier  years,  only  a 
Tory  liimt«d  portion  of  time  can  be  given  to  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  in  after  life.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  how 
mnoh  has  been  eometimes  done  in  this  way  by  thoae 
whooe  leisure  has  been  the  aoantieat.  The  oultivation 
of  science  and  literature  has  ofiien  been  united  with 
the  most  active  and  snccesBfal  puranit  of  business,  and 
with  the  dutiee  of  the  most  laborious  profesBions.  It 
has  been  said  of  Cickro,  that  "  no  man  whose  life  had 
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been  wholly  spent  in  study,  ever  left  more  nnmerons  or 
more  valuable  fruits  of  his  learning  in  every  branch  of 
•deuoe  and  the  polite  arts — in  oratory,  poetry,  pltilo- 
lophy,  law,  history,  criticism,  politics,  ethics;  in  each 
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of  which  he  equalled  the  greatest  ma8t«ra  of  hia  time  ; 
in  some  of  them  eKcolled  all  men  of  all  timee.  Hia 
remainii^  works,  as  voluminous  as  thoy  appear,  are 
but  a  SDiall  part  of  what  he  really  published,  Hia 
industry  was  incredible,  beyond  the  example  or  even 
conception  of  our  days :  this  was  the  secret  by  which 
he  performed  such  wonders,  and  reconciled  perpetual 
study  with  perpetual  affairs.  He  suffered  no  part  of  hia 
leisure  to  be  idle,  or  the  least  interval  of  it  to  be  lost." 
These  are  the  words  of  his  learned  and  eloquent  bio> 
grapher.  Dr.  Middleton.  He  says  himself  in  one  of  his 
Orations : — "  What  others  give  to  their  own  affairs,  lo 
the  public  shows  and  other  entertainments,  to  festivity, 
to  amusement,  nay  even  to  mental  and  bodily  rest,  I 
give  to  study  and  philosophy."  He  tella  ns,  too,  in  hia 
Letters,  that  on  days  of  business,  when  he  had  anything 
particular  to  compose,  he  had  no  othertime  for  meditat- 
ing but  when  he  was  taking  a  few  tuma  in  hia  walks, 
where  he  used  to  dictate  his  thoughts  to  his  amanuenses, 
or  scribes,  who  attended  him.  His  Letters  afford  ns, 
indeed,  in  every  way,  the  most  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  active  haliit«  of  hia  life.  Those  that  have  come 
down  to  ns  are  all  written  after  he  was  forty  years  old; 
and,  although  many  of  course  are  lost,  they  amouDt  in 
number  to  about  a  thousand,  "  We  find  many  of  them," 
Bays  UiddletOQ,  "  dated  before  daylight ;  some  from  the 
senate ;  others  from  his  meals,  and,  the  crowd  of  hia 
morning  levee."  "For  me,"  he  himself  exclaims,  ad- 
dressing one  of  his  friends,  "  ne  otium  quubm  uaquam 
otutfum— even  my  every  moment  of  leisure  has  its  occu- 
pation." 

In  modem  times  the  celebrated  Sib  Wiluih  Jones 
aSbrded  the  world,  in  this  resitect,  the  example  of 
almost  another  Cicero.  We  have,  already  mentioned 
his  wonderful  attainments  in  languages.  All  his  philo- 
sophical and  literary  studies  were  carried  on  amoi^  the 
duties  of  a  toilsome  profession,  which  he  was,  neverthe- 
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lees,  BO  &r  from  neglecting,  that  his  attention  to  all  its 
demandfi  apon  his  time  and  faculties  constitnteB  one  of 
the  moBt  remarkable  of  bis  claims  to  our  admiration. 
But  he  was  from  his  boyhood  a  miracle  of  industry,  end 
showed,  even  in  his  earlieet  yeare,  how  intensely  his 
■onl  glowed  with  the  love  of  knowledge.  He  used  to 
lelate  that,  when  he  was  only  three  or  four  years  of 
age,  if  he  applied  to  his  mother,  a  woman  of  uncommon 
intelligence  and  acquirements,  for  information  upon 
any  subject,  her  constant  answer  to  him  was,  "  Bead, 
and  yon  will  know."  He  thus  acquired  a  passion  for 
books,  which  only  grew  in  strength  with  increasing 
years.  £ven  at  school  his  voluntary  exertions  vied  in 
amount  with  his  prescribed  tasks  ;  and  Dr.  Thackeray, 
one  of  his  masters,  was  wont  to  say  of  him,  that  be  was 
a  boy  of  so  active  a  mind,  that  if  be  were  left  naked 
and  friendless  on  Salisbuiy  Plain,  he  would,  neverthe- 
less, find  the  road  to  {ame  and  iicbes.  At  this  time  he 
was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  devoting  whole  nights  to 
study,  when  be  would  generally  take  coflee  or  tea,  to 
keep  off  sleep.  He  had.  even  already,  merely  to  divert 
his  leisure,  commenced  his  study  of  the  law ;  and  it  is 
related  that  he  would  often  amuse  and  surprise  hie 
mother's  legal  acquaintances  by  putting  cuBes  to  them 
from  an  abridgment  of  Coke's  Institutes,  which  be  had 
t«ad  and  mastered.  In  after-life  his  maxim  was  never 
to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  improvement  which  pre- 
sented itself.  In  conformity  with  this  rule,  while 
Tnak'Tig  tbe  most  wonderful  exertions  in  the  study  of 
Greek,  Latin,  and  tbe  Oriental  languages,  at  Oxford,  he 
look  advantage  of  the  vacations  to  team  riding  and 
fencing,  and  to  read  all  the  best  authors  in  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French;  thus,  to  transcribe 
as  observation  of  bis  own,  "with  the  fortune  of  a 
peasant,  giving  himself  the  education  of  a  prince."  In 
the  same  spirit,  while  tutor,  some  time  after  this,  in  the 
&mily  of  Lord  Spencer,  he  embraced  an  opportDidty  of 
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acoomplifihing  himself  in  dancing  and  the  use  of  the 
broadsword,  and  of  learning  the  German  lan^nage, 
music,  and  the  art  of  plajdng  on  the  Welsh  harp,  Uie 
instrument  of  his  country.  It  was  while  residing  in 
the  Temple,  and  busily  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
that,  beside  continuing  bis  Oriental  studies  with  .great 
zeal,  he  found  time  to  compose,  and  prepare  for  the 
press,  a  translation  of  the  speeches  of  the  Greek  orator 
Isteus,  and  a  volume  of  poems.  Yet  he  tvas,  at  this 
very  time,  both  reading  and  writing  elaboratelj  on 
subjects  of  law  and  jurispradence — an  evidence  of  his 
proficiency  in  which  he  gave  to  the  world,  a  few  yean 
after,  in  his  learned  Treatise'  on  the  Law  of  Bailments. 
He  found  leisure,  too,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  profes- 
sional and.  literary  oocupations,  to  attend  Dr.  William 
Hunter's  Lectures  on  Anatomy,  and  to  prosectite  the 
study  of  mathematics  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read 
Newton's  Principia. 

In  India,  whore  he  filled  the  office  of  Judge  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  and  where  his  profeeaional 
duties  were  of  the  most  laborious  nature,  he  contrived 
to  do  nearly  as  much  as  ever  in  the  study  of  general 
literature  and  philosophy.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  in 
the  country  when  he  exerted  himself  to  establish  a 
society  in  Calcutta,  on  the  model  of  the  Bojal  Socie^ 
of  London,  of  which  be  officiated  as  president  as  long  as 
he  lived,  enriching  its  Transactions  every  year  with  the 
most  elaborate  and  valuable  disquisitions  on  some  one 
department  or  another  of  oriental  philology  and  anti' 
quities.  Almost  his  only  time  for  study  now  was  dnring 
the  vacation  of  the  courts  i  and  here  is  the  aocoimt,  M 
found  among  his  papers,  of  how  be  was  accustomed  to 
spend  his  day  durii^  the  long  vacation  in  178fi.  3i» 
the  morning,  after  writing  one  letter,  he  read  tea 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  then  studied  Sanscrit 
grammar,  and  Hindoo  law;  tbe  afternoon  was  given 
to  the  geography  of  India,  and  the  evening  to  Soman 
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iustoiy ;  when  the  day  wbb  closed  by  a  few  games  at 
chess,  and  the  reodiog  of  a  portion  of  Ariosto.  Already, 
however,  his  health  was  beginning  to  break  down  nader 
tbe  climate ;  and  his  eyes  had  become  so  weak,  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  disoontiniie  writing  by  candle-light. 
But  nothing  could  prevent  him  &om  pnrsning  the 
stadies  he  loved,  while  any  strength  remained  to  him. 
Even  while  confined  by  illnem  to  hie  couch,  he  taught 
himself  botany ;  and  it  was  during  a  tour  he  was  advised 
to  take  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  that  he  wrote  hia 
teamed  "  Treatise  on  the  Qods  jof  Greece,  Italy,  and 
India," — as  if  he  had  actually  so  disciplined  his  mind, 
that  it  adopted  labonr  like  this  for  relaxation.  Hia 
health,  after  a  time,  was  partially  restored  ;  and  we  find 
him  again  devoting  himself  both  to  his  professional 
duties  and  his  private  stndies  with  more  zeal  and 
asddiuty  than  ever.  When  bnsinees  required  his  at- 
tendance daily  in  Calcutta,  he  resided  at  a  oonntiy-house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  about  five  miles  fi^m  the 
oi^.  ■■  To  this  spot,"  says  his  amiable  and  intelligent 
bic^i^rapher.  Lord  Teignmonth,  "  he  returned  every 
evening  after  sunset,  and  in  i\\e  morning  rose  so  early 
as  to  reach  his  apartments  in  town,  by  walking,  at  the 
first  appearance  of  dawn.  The  intervening  period  of 
each  morning,  until  the  opening  of  court,  was  regularly 
allotted  and  apphed  to  distinct  studies."  At  this  time 
his  hoar  of  rising  used  to  be  between  three  and  four. 
During  the  vaoation  of  the  court  he  was  equally  oc- 
cupied. Writing  from  Grisbna,  his  vacation  residence, 
in  1787,  he  says,  "We  are  in  love  with  this  pastoral 
cott^e;  but  though  th^e  three  months  are  called  a 
vacation,  yet  I  have  no  vacant  hours.  It  rarely  happens 
that  favourite  studies  are  closely  connected  with  the 
strict  dischai^  of  onr  duties,  as  mine  happily  are  :  even 
in  this  cottage  I  am  assisting  the  conrt  by  studying 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit,  and  have  now  rendered  it  an 
impossibility  for  the  Ufahometan  or  Hindoo  lawyers  to  > , 
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impose  upon  us  with  emfneons  opinions."  It  was  Hum 
constant  eaertionB,  in  trnth,  that  gave  its  ohief  6njoy- 
ment  to  hia  life.  "  I  nerer  was  happy,"  he  says  in  tlJs 
veiy  letter,  "  till  I  was  settled  in  India." 

Thia  eminent  and  admirable  man,  however,  at  last 
fell  a  Hacrifioe  to  his  zeal  in  the  dischai^  of  his  dnty; 
and,  if  it  has  been  accounted  a  befitting  fate  for  a  great 
captain  to  die  in  the  field  of  battle,  snrely  his  is  to  'be 
deemed  no  iinenviable  lot  who,  after  a  life,  whether  of 
many  or  of  few  years,  in  which  he  has  done  enough  for 
his  fame,  sinks  to  hia  rest  In  the  full  brightness  of  a 
career  made  glorious  by  many  peace^  triumphs.  The 
greatest  literary  achievement  of  Sir  William  Jones  was 
his  last — the  digest  he  undertook  to  superintend  of  a 
complete  body  of  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  jurisprudence, 
To  this  work,  considered  Jiy  him  as  of  the  very  highest 
importance  to  the  right  administration  of  law  in  India, 
but  encompassed,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  with  difficul- 
ties of  the  most  formidable  description,  he  resolved, 
after  long  consideration,  to  devote  himself,  even  under 
increasing  weakness  of  sight,  and  probably  a  general 
decay  of  constitution,  which  a  fervid  and  unwearied 
spirit  did  not  permit  him  to  perceive.  In  the  midst  of 
his  labours,  it  was  found  necessary  that  Lady  Jones 
should  proceed  to  England  for  the  sake  of  her  health ; 
and  this  separation  he  felt  severely :  but  he  determined, 
notwithstanding,  to  remain  in  the  conntry  himself  until 
be  should  have  finished,  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  the 
task  on  the  accomplishment  of  which  be  had  set  bis 
heart.  He  h^  been  divided,  however,  but  a  few 
months  from  the  companion  of  his  life,  and  of  many  of 
hia  studies,  when  he  v-as  suddenly  attacked  by  an  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  which  carried  him  off,  after 
seven  days'  illness,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven. 

It  was  by  a  persevering  observance  of  a  few  simple 
maxims,  that  Sir  William  Jones  was  principally  enabled 
to  accomplish  what  he  did.    One  of  these,  as  we  have 
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already  mentioned,  was  never  to  neglect  an  opportunity 
of  improTement :  another  wae,  that  whatever  had  been 
attained  was  attainable  by  him,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
real  or  snpposed  difficulties  of  any  pursuit  formed  no 
reason  "why  he  should  not  eng^e  in  it,  and  with  perfect 
confidence  of  miccees,  "  It  was  also,"  Lord  Teignmouth 
tells  as,  "a  fixed  principle  with  him,  from  which  he 
never  voluntarily  deviated,  not  to  be  deterred,  by  any 
difficalties  which  were  surmountable,  from  prosecuting 
to  a  successful  termioation  what  he  had  once  deliberately 
nndertaken."  "  Bnt  what  appears  to  me."  adds  his 
Lordship,  "more  particularly  to  have  enabled  him  to 
employ  bis  talents  so  much  to  bis  own  and  the  public 
advantage,  was  the  regular  allotment  of  his  time  to  par- 
ticular occupations,  and  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
distribution  which  he  had  fixed :  hence  all  his  studies 
were  pumued  without  interruption  or  confusion.  Nor 
can  I  omit  remarking  the  candour  and  complaoency 
with  which  he  gave  his  attention  to  all  persons,  of 
whatever  quality,  talents,  or  education :  he  justly  con- 
cluded that  curious  or  important  information  might  be 
gained  even  from  the  illiterate;  and,  wherever  it  was 
to  be  obtained,  he  sought  and  seized  it."  By  these 
methods  it  was  that  he  accumulated  that  vast  mass  of 
knowledge,  and  enabled  himself  to  accomplish  those 
profound  and  extended  labours,  which  remain,  even 
now  that  he  is  dead,  for  the  benefit  of  us  who  yet  live, 
and  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  This  is  truly  to 
make  a  short  life  long — to  exist,  in  spite  of  death,  for 
unnnmbered  generations. 

Biography  abounds,  in  truth,  with  examples  of  the 
anion  of  the  purauits  of  literature  and  science  with 
those  of  every  department  of  active  life.  The  most 
el^ant  of  the  writers  of  ancient  Borne  was  also  the 
most  renowned  of  her  warriors.  It  was  amid  the  hurry 
wnd  toils-of  his  campaigns  that  Julius  C.e.sar  must  have 
written  those  Cimmentariea,  or  Memoirs  of  his  military   - 
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exploitfl,  whioh  have  uiunort£ili£ed  his  name  more  than 
all  hia  TictorieB,  and  tima  amply  juatified  the  anxiety  he 
is  recorded  to  have  ahown  to  preaerve  the  work,  when, 
being  obliged  to  throw  himself  from  his  ship  in  the  bay 


of  Alexandria,  and  swim  for  his  life,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  shore  with  his  arms  in  one  hand,  and  holding  his 
CommentarieB  with  his  teeth.  Cnear  distinguished 
himself  also  as  a  writer  on  grammar,  astronomy, 
history,  and  a  variety  of  other  tsnbjecta ;  and  he  was 
universally  accounted  one  of  the  most  learned  scholars, 
as  well  as  greatest  orators,  of  his  ^e.  Yet  his  life  was 
spent  either  in  the  field,  or  among  political  convulsions 
at  home,  almost  from  his  boyhood.  If  he  found  time 
and  tranquillity  for  the  oultivaticm  of  letters,  who  is 
there  that  might  not  ?  Llhe  oar  own  Alfred,  too, 
— another  illustrious  instance  of  the  hero,  statesman,  and 
scholar,  all  in  one— Ca»nr  had  to  struggle  all  his  life 
with  the  wec^ness  and  depression  of  bodily  disease. 
"  But  though  he  was  a  spare  man,"  says  Plutarch,  "  and 
had  a  white  and  soft  skin,  somewhat  distempered  in  his 
head,  and  subject  to  the  fiilling  sickness,  (which,  they 
say,  first  seized  him  at  Cordnba,  in  Spain,)  yet  he  did 
not  make  his  indisposition  of  body  a  pretext  for  effemi- 
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nacy,  bat  made  hit*  waT&ring  a  medicine  for  his  infii^ 
mity,  whilst,  b;  iode^tigable  jonmeying,  thiu  diet, 
and  lying  out  in  the  fields,  be  stnii^ed  and  waged 
war,  as  it  were,  even  wiih  hia  diseaae,  and  kept  his 
body  BO  guarded  by  this  means,  that  it  was  very  hard, 
for  any  ill  to  attack  him.  He  slept  most  commonly  in 
his  chariot  or  his  litter,  but  employed  the  very  hoars  of 
rest  in  the  designs  of  action.  In  the  daytime  he  waa 
carried  about  to  castles,  cities,  or  fortifications,  with 
one  eerrant  along  with  him  in  the  chariot,  who,  among 
other  things,  nsed  to  write  down  what  he  dictated,  and 
a  Boldier  behind  the  vehicle  to  cany  his  sword.  Thos 
would  he  travel  so  swiftly,  that,  having  set  ont  &om 
Bome,  he  would  arrive  at  the  river  Bhone  in  eight  da^. 
Now,  he  rode  well  from  his  childhood,  for  he  had  ac- 
costomed  himself  to  sit  with  his  hands  behind  him,  and 
to  pat  the  horse  to  the  fbU  speed.  Bnt,  during  his  wars 
in  Ganl,  he'  improved  himself  so  as  to  dictate  letters 
&om  on  horseback  as  fast  as  two  amanaenses,  or,  as 
Oppins  afBrms,  more  than  two,  oonld  take  down  his 
words." 

The  elder  and  yoonger  Scipio  A&ioanns,  and  Folyhins, 
the  friend  of  the  latter,  of  whose  Universal  History, 
written  in  Greek  in  forty  books,  only  five  have  come 
down  to  ns,  are  other  names  that  might  be  quoted  &om 
ancient  times  in  illnstiation  of  how  possible  it  is  to 
combine  the  habits  of  a  militaiy  life  with  the  love  and 
the  parsoit  of  literature.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  this  combination  which  modem  history 
supplies  is  to  be  found  in  !FBii:DEiucK  11.,  of  Prussia,  best 
known  as  Frederick  the  Great.  The  principal  part  of 
the  life  of  this  monarch  was  spent  in  the  camp,  in  a 
constant  stru^le  with  a  host  of  enfflnies.  Yet,  even 
then,  when  the  busy  day  scarcely  afibrded  a  vacant 
moment,  that  moment,  if  it  came,  was  sure  to  be  given 
to  study.  Frederick  had  very  early  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  reading,  which  neither  the  opposition  of  his 
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&ther,  who  thonglit  that  the  Bcholar  would  spoil  the 
aoldier,  nor  the  schemes  of  amhidon  and  conquest  which 
occupied  him  so  much  in  after  life,  were  able  to  destroy 
or  weaken.     When  at  last,  therefore,  he  found  himself 


at  liberty,  or  compelled,  to  sheathe  the  sword,  he  ga^e 
himself  up  to  the  cultivation  and  patron^e  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts  of  peace,  as  eagerly  as  he  had  ever 
done  to  the  pursnit  of  military  renown.  His  life,  &om 
his  earliest  years,  hod  been  one  of  great  and  regular 
activity.  Evaa  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
while  yet  but  a  young  man,  he  bad  established  in  bis 
residence,  at  Bheinsberg,  nearly  the  same  system  of 
studious  application,  and  economy  in  the  management 
of  his  time,  to  which  he  ever  afterwards  continued  to 
adhere.     His  relaxations,  even  then,  were  almost  en- 
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tirely  of  an  intellectual  charecteT ;  and  he  had  collected 
arotuid  him  a  circle  of  literary  associates,  with  whom  it 
was  hie  highest  enjoyment  to  spend  his  hours  in  philo- 
sophic conversation,  or  in  amusements  not  unfitted  to 
adoni  a  life  of  philosophy.  In  a  letter  written  at  this 
time  to  one  of  those  ftiends,  he  says :  "  I  become  every 
day  more  covetous  of  my  time ;  I  render  an  account  of 
it  to  myeelf ;  and  I  loee  none  of  it  hut  with  great  regret. 
Uy  mind  is  entirely  turned  toward  philosophy ;  it  has 
rendered  me  admirable  services,  and  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted to  it.  I  find  myself  happy,  abundantly  more 
tranqnil  than  formerly;  my  soul  is  less  subject  to  vio- 
lent agitations ;  and  I  do  nothing  till  I  have  fully  con- 
sidered what  oourBC  of  action  I  ought  to  adopt."  In 
another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  speaking  of 
the  employments  of  himself  and  the  literary  friends 
residing  with  him,  he  says :  "  We  have  divided  onr  oc- 
cupations into  two  classes,  of  which  the  one  compre- 
hends those  that  are  useful,  and  the  other  those  that  are 
^reeable.  I  reckon,  in  the  number  of  those  that  are 
oeefal,  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  history,  and  of  lan- 
gu^es ;  the  agreeable  are  music,  and  the  tragedies  and 
comedies  that  wfl  exhibit  here.  Our  serious  occupations 
have,  however,  always  the  privilege  of  preceding  the 
others ;  and  I  dare  venture  to  affirm  to  yon,  that  we 
make  only  a  reasonable  nse  of  those  pleasores;  en- 
g^ing  in  them  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  relax  onr 
minds,  and  to  temper  that  moroseness  and  extreme  phi- 
losophic gravity,  which  does  not  easily  snfier  its  counte- 
nance to  be  enlivened  by  the  Graces."  A  more  com- 
plete notion,  however,  will  be  obtained  of  the  manage- 
ment by  which  he  contrived  to  make  so  much  nse  of  his 
time,  from  the  following  interesting  account  of  his  daily 
occnpations,  which  Dr.  Towers,  who  has  written  a  his- 
tory of  his  reign,  has  collected  from  a  variety  of  autho- 
rities I — 
"  It  was  his  general  custom  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  in. 
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the  morning,  and  sometimes  earlier.  He  commonly 
dresaed  hie  hair  himself,  and  seldom  employed  more 
than  two  minntea  for  tiiat  purpose.  Hie,  boots  were 
put  on  at  his  bedside,  for  he  scux^ely  ever  wore  shoes. 
After  he  was  dressed,  the  adjutant  of  the  first  battalion 
of  his  guards  brought  him  a  list  of  all  the  persons  that 
were  arrived  at  Potsdam,  or  departed  from  thence,  and 
an  aocoont  of  whatever  had  occurred  in  the  garrison. 
When  he  had  delivered  his  orders  to  this  ofGcer,  he 
retired  into  an  inner  cabinet,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  private  till  seven  o'clock.  He  then  went  into 
another  apartment,  where  he  drank  cofiee  or  chocolate ; 
and  here  he  found  upon  the  table  all  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Potsdam,  Berlin,  or  any  other 
parts  of  his  dominions.  Foreign  letters  were  placed 
upon  a  separate  table.  After  reading  all  these  letters, 
he  wrote  hints  or  notes  in  the  margin  of  those  which 
his  secretaries  were  to  answer ;  and  then  returning  into 
the  inner  cabinet,  carried  with  him  such  as  he  meant 
to  write  or  dictate  an  answer  to  himself.  Here  he 
employed  himself  till  nine  o'clock  with  one  of  his 
private  secretaries.  He  then  returned  back  again  into 
his  former  apartment,  where  he  was  attended  by  three 
secretaries,  each  of  whom  gave  him  an  account  of  what 
he  had  done ;  after  which  the  king  delivered  his  ordeia 
to  them,  with  the  letters  they  were  to  answer.  None 
of  these  answers,  however,  were  sent  off  till  they  had 
been  read,  and  many  of  them  signed  by  the  king.  At 
ten  o'clock  the  generals  who  were  abont  his  person, 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  send  for  in  their  turn, 
attended  him  to  his  closet,  where  he  conversed  with 
them  OQ  the  news  of  the  day,  politics,  tactics,  and  other 
subjects;  and  at  this  time  he  also  gave  audience  to 
such  persons  as  had  received  previous  notice  to  attend. 
At  eleven  o'clock  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
to  the  parade,  where  he  reviewed  and  exeroised  his 
regiment   of  guards;    and  'at  the  same  hour,'  says 
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Toliaire,  '  all  the  cclonele  did  tlie  same  thronghoat 
the  provinces.'  He  afterwards  walked  some  time  in 
the  garden,  with  his  generala  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany whom  be  had  invited  to  dine  with  him.  At  one 
o'clock,  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  his  companj  gene- 
rally consisted  of  the  princes  his  brothers,  some  of  his 
general  officers,  some  of  the  officers  of  hia  r^ment  of 
guards,  and  one  or  two  of  hia  chamberlains.  He  had 
no  carver,  but  did  the  honours  of  the  table  himflelf,  like 
a  private  gentleman.  His  table  generally  consisted  of 
twenty-four  covers ;  and  his  dinner-time  did  not  much 
exceed  an  hour.  After  dinner  he  generally  conversed 
with  some  of  hia  guests  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  honr, 
walking  about  the  room.  He  then  retired  into  his 
private  apartment,  making  low  bows  to  his  com- 
pany. He  remained  in  private  till  five  o'clock,  when 
his  reader  waited  on  him.  His  reading  lasted  about 
two  honrs,  and  this  was  succeeded  by  a  concert,  in 
which  he  himseU  was  a  performer  npon  the  flute,  and 
which  lasted  till  nine.  When  the  concert  was  over, 
he  was  .attended  by  Voltaire,  Algarotti,  Maupertuis,  or 
some  other  wits  or  fevouritee  whom  he  had  invited, 
'n'ith  these  he  supped  at  half  an  hour  after  nine,  and 
his 'company  seldom  consisted  of  more  than  eight  per- 
sons, the  king  himself  included.  At  twelve  the  king 
went  to  bed." 

The  literary  works  of  Frederick  will  be  at  least 
allowed  to  show  some  industry,  when  it  is  stated  that 
they  extend,  in  the  most  complete  edition,  to  no  fewer 
than  twenl^-five  octavo  volumes — quite  a  wonderful 
amount  of  authorship,  certainly,  for  one  who  led  so 
busy  a  life,  and  strikingly  illustrative  of  what  may  be 
done  by  the  eoonomical  employment  even  of  the  merest 
odds  and  ends  of  time:  for,  oompared  to  the  leisure 
which  many  a  student  enjoys,  such  must  be  considered 
the  very  few  hours  every  day  which  were  the  utmost 
that  Frederick  could  by  possibility  have  given  to  ats^. 
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But  these  works  by  no  meajos  require  any  apology  for 
their  quality  on  the  score  of  their  quantity.  They 
conaist  of  historical,  poetical,  and  philoaopbical  oom- 
positionB— all  of  retipectable  ability,  and  several  of 
considerable  merit.  Hia  poem,  entitled  "The  Art  of 
War,"  hifl  "  History  of  his  own  Times,"  Ibat  of  "  The 
Seven  Years'  War,"  and  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  House  of 
Brandenburgh,"  may  bo  especially  mentioned  as  works 
received  into  European  literature. 

It  would  be  easy  to  select  &om  the  catalogue  of  those 
who  have  made  the  greatest  stir  in  the  world,  either  as 
conquerors  or  legislators,  or  borne  the  most  active  and 
conspicuous  parts  in  any  other  way  in  iho  conduct  of 
human  affaire,  many  other  names  equally  famous  in  the 
annals  of  literature,  as  in  those  of  war  or  politics.  In 
former  times,  indeed,  a  taste  for  science  or  general 
literature,  and  a  &miliarity  with  it,  was  more  common 
among  European  statesmen,  and  professional  men  of  all 
descriptions,  than  it  now  is.  There  is  no  greater  name 
among  those  of  tbe  statesmen  of  France  than  that  of  the 
celebrated  Buke  of  Sullt,  the  writer  of  the  well<known 
Memoirs,  as  well  as  of  a  variety  of  other  works ;  and 
equally  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  a  financier,  and  an 
author.  This  great  man  used  to  find  time  for  the  multi- 
plied avocations  of  every  day  by  the  most  undeviating 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  his  hours,  lie  rose  all 
the  year  round  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
always  ready  to  appear  at  the  council  by  seven.  His  hour 
of  dining  was  at  noon,  after  which  he  gave  audieuceto 
all  without  distinction  who  sought  to  be  admitted  to 
him.  The  business  of  the  day  was  always  finished  in 
this  way  before  supper,  and  at  ten  he  regularly  retired 
to  bed.  SnUy'e  illustrious  countryman  and  contem- 
poraiy,  tho  President  De  Thou  (in  Latin  Thuasdb), 
affords  us  another  instance  of  the  some  sort  During 
the  greater  part  of  hia  life,  De  Thou  was  actively 
employed,  in  one  capacity  or  another,  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  afihire  of  state ;  and  yet  be  found  time  to  writu 
one  of  the  greafeet  and  most  elaborate  historical  works 
in  existence,  bis  celebrated  "  Hlatoiy  of  bis  own  Timee," 
extending  to  one  bnndred  and  tbirty-eight  boobs,  in 
Latin,  beeidee  varions  poetical  pieces  in  tbe  saroe  lau- 
gnage.  In  our  own  conntty,  none  were  ever  more 
mixed  np  witb  tbe  political  tranBaotlous  of  tbeir  times, 
or  led  bueier  lives  from  earliest  years,  than  8ir  Thomas 
Hoke,  tbe  great  Baooh,  and  Lord  Clarehdos.    And  yet 


these  are  three  of  our  most  Tolnminoiifi  as  well  as  most 
eminent  writers.  Other  names  that  might  be  added 
are  those  of  John  Seldbn  and  Sir  Matthkw  Hale. 
Both  were  public  men,  and  much  involved  in  tbe 
ceaseless  political  coDTulsions  of  one  of  the  stormiest 
periods  of  English  history;  yet  they  are  two  of  the 
Google 
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most  diatingauhed  Inmiuaries  both  of  the  law  and  the 
literature  of  their  day.  Selden's  worka,  which  are 
partly  in  EDglish,  partly  in  Latin,  and  em1:fface  many 
snbjecta    of  law,  history,   political   oontroversy,  and 


sacred,  classical,  and  En^iah  antiqnitieB,  have  been 
collected  in  six  volumes  folio.  Those  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  are  also  very  nmnerons ;  and  relate  to  history, 
divinity,  mathematics,  and  natural  philosophy,  as  well 
as  to  several  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
learning  of  his  profession.  He  is  said,  during  many 
years  of  his  life,  to  have  stadied  aizteeu  hours  every 
day. 

Selden  is  called  the  glory  of  England  by  hia  contem- 
porary the  celebrated  Dutch  scholar  GRorrns  (or  Groot), 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
on  record  of  the  success  with  which  the  cnltivatiou  of 
general  literature  may  be  carried  on  in  combination 
with  legal  and  political  studies,  and  even  amid  the 
toils  and  distractions  of  a  public  life  of  unusual  bustle 
and  vicissitude.  From  his  sixteentli  year,  when  be  first 
appeared  at  the  bar,  till  that  of  his  death,  at  the  age 
.  of  sixty-two,  Grotins  was  scarcely  ever  released  from 
the  burthen  of  political  employment,  except  while  he 
lay  in  prison,  or,  altogether  exiled  from  his  couutiy, 
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wandered  aboat  tmm  one  foreign  land  to  another  in 
search  of  a  temporaiy  home.     Yet,  evea  in  these  seem-   - 
ingly  most  nnpropitiooB  oit^m  stances,  he  prodoced  a 
snccession   of  works,  the  very  titles  of  which  it  would 


require  sereral  pages  to  enmnerate,  all  displaying  pro- 
found emdition,  aud  not  a  few  of  them  ranking  to  this 
day  with  the  very  beat,  or  as  the  very  best,  that  have 
been  written  on  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate.  He 
occupies  a  respectable  place  in  the  poetry  of  his  native 
language,  and  a  high  one  among  modem  Greek  and 
Latin  poets.  His  critical  laboure  in  reference  to  the 
classical  anthon  of  antiquity  are  immenee.  In  history, 
besides  several  other  works,  he  has  written  one  entitled 
"The  Annals  of  Belgium,"  in  eighteen  books.  Of  a 
variety  of  theol(^ca]  productions  we  may  mention 
only  his  celebrated  "Treatise  on  the  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity," one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  written, 
and  which  has  been  translated,  not  only  into  almost 
every  language  of  modern  Europe,  but  even  into  Greek, 
'01-  I.  ,  "^^lo^lc 
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Arabic,  Persian,  and  Beveral  of  the  tongues  of  India. 
Finally,  not  to  mention  his  other  works  in  the  same 
department,  by  his  &moils  treatise  on  international 
law,  entitled  "On  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace,"  he  has 
established  for  himself  an  immortal  reputation  in  juris- 
prudence, not  in  his  own  country  merely,  but  over  all 
Europe,  in  evety  part  of  which  the  work  was  receiTed, 
on  its  first  appearance,  with  universal  admiration,  trans- 
lated, commented  upon,  and  employed  as  a  text-book  by 
all  lecturers  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  This 
work  was  written  while  Grofius  resided  in  France, 
after  making  his  escape  from  the  castle  of  Loeveustein 
by  a  memorable  stratagem.  Having,  in  the  religions 
disputes  whioh  then  agitated  Holland,  taken  the  side 
of  the  Arminians  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists,  when 
the  latter  obtained  the  ascendency,  he  was  pat  on  his 
trial,  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  the  con- 
fisoation  of  all  his  property,  and  imprisonment  for  life. 
As  some  mitigation,  however,  of  so  hard  a  doom,  it  was 
permitted  that  his  wife  should  share  his  fate ;  and  that 
excellent  and  heroic  woman  accordingly  took  up  her 
abode  with  her  husband  in  the  fortress  we  have  named, 
where  they  remained  together  for  nearly  two  years.  At 
laat,  however,  Grotius  resolved  to  brave  the  hazai-ds  of 
a  plan  of  escape,  which  had  been  some  time  before 
eu^ested  by  his  wife.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
borrowing  books  &om  some  of  his  Mends  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Gorcum,  and  these  were  always  brought 
to  him  in  a  large  chest,  which  was  in  like  manner  em- 
ployed to  convey  them  back  when  he  bad  read  or 
consulted  them.  This  chest  had  at  first  been  regularly 
searched,  as  it  was  carried  into  and  brought  back  from 
the  apartment  of  the  prisoner ;  but,  after  some  time,  its 
appearance  on  its  customary  serrice  became  so  familiar 
to  the  guards,  that  their  suspicions  were  lolled,  and  it 
was  allon^  to  pass  without  notice.  A  day,  therefore, 
having  been  chosen  when  it  was  known  that  the  vom- 
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tianflftnt  was  to  be  absent,  Madame  Orotins  informed 
the  commandant's  wife,  who  was  left  in  chai^  of  the 
place,  tbat  sbe  meant  to  send  away  all  her  husband's 
books,  to  prevent  him  from  injuring  his  health  by  study, 
and  reqneated  that  two  aoldieiB  might  be  allowed  her 
to  remove  the  load.  In  the  meantime  Grotins  had 
taken  his  place  in  the  chest,  in  the  top  of  which  niiall 
holes  had  been  made  for  the  admission  of  air.  Upon 
lifting  it  from  the  ground,  one  of  the  soldien,  strnok 
with  its  weight,  jestingly  remarked,  that  there  must 
be  an  Arminian  in  it.  "  There  are  Arminian  books  in 
it"  replied  the  wife  of  Grotins,  with  great  presence  of 
mind ;  and  without  saying  anything  more,  they  took  it 
on  their  shonldera,  and  carried  it  down  a  ladder,  which 
led  from  the  apartment.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  their  suspicions  had  been  ^ain  awakened;  for 
it  is  said,  that  before  they  had  proceeded  much  further, 
the  men  resoWed  to  mention  the  circnmstanoe  of  its 
nncommon  weight  to  the  commandant's  wife ;  but  she, 
misled  by  what  had  been  told  her,  ordered  them  to 
carry  it  away.  It  had  been  contrived  to  have  a  trusty 
female  servant  in  waiting  to  accompany  the  chest  to  its 
place  of  destination,  and  under  her  care  it  was  safely 
deposited  in  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Gorcum,  when  the 
illustrions  prisoner  was,  of  course,  speedily  released 
from  durance.  A  good  deal  of  management,  however, 
was  still  necessaiy  to  enable  him  to  effect  his  escape 
from  the  town.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  to  add,  that  his 
wife,  who,  as  soon  as  she  undenrtood  that  her  husband 
was  safe,  confessed  what  she  had  done,  although  at  first 
detained  in  close  custody,  was  liberated,  on  petitioning 
the  States-General,  about  a  fortnight  after.  It  was  on 
the  2l8t  of  March,  1621,  that  .Grotius  obtained  his 
liberty ;  and  he  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  12th  of  April. 
His  wife  rejoined  him  about  the  end  of  December.  It 
was  after  this,  while  he  lived  in  retirement  in  France, 
uoder  the  protection  of  Louis  XIII.,  that  he  prepared 
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hia  great  work  on  lutemational  Law,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1824.     He  aurvived  till  1645. 

Our  diBtingniehed  living  oountryniBn,  Hr.  Grote,  tlie 
hiatorian  of  Greece,  though  English  not  only  by  birth 
but  by  a  descent  of  some  generations,  is  originally  of 
foreign  extraction,  and  the  &mily  name  is,  we  believe, 
the  same  with  that  of  the  great  Dntch  echolar.  He 
'  is  another  iUnstrioiis  example  of  how  a  life  of  study 
may  be  combined  with  one  of  bntdness  and  of  action. 
In  addition  to  the  affairs  of  the  banking-houRe  in  which 
he  is  a  partner,  much  of  Mr.  Grote's  time  and  attention 
was  taken  up  for  some  years  by  his  duties  as  an  active 
member  of  parliament,  representing  one  of  the  laigest 
and  moKt  important  constituencies  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
yet,  while  stiU  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  he  has  already 
completed  what  is  certainly  the  most  learned  historical 
work-  that  haa  been  produced  since  that  of  Gibbon,  and 
what  may  perhaps  be  accounted,  upon  the  whole,  the 
greatest  achievement  in  prose  literature  that  our  age 
has  seen. 
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If  the  distraotionB  of  bnainesa  or  of  profeBeional  dnty 
ue  to  be  deemed  an  insDrmouiit&ble  Inr  to  the  cultiva- 
tioD  of  science  or  literature,  what  aunoTancee  or  ioter- 
mptiona  of  this  description  shall  seem  more  unfavourable 
for  Buch  an  attempt  than  thoee  which  beset  the  rude  and 
itnaettled  life  of  a  seaman  or  a  Boldier !  Yet  it  has  been 
in  the  midst  of  these  that  some  of  the  persons  whose 
names  are  most  distinguished  in  tiie  annaU  of  literature 
and  philoBophf  have  begun  their  career.  The  great 
French  mathematician  and  metaphysician  Descartes, 
who  was  a  person  of  rank,  entered  the  army  in  obedience 
to  the  wishes  of  his  &mily,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
serred  firat  with  the  tniops  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
afterwards  with  those  of  Hazimilian  of  Bavaria,  With 
the  latter  prince  he  was  present  at  the  hattle  of  Prague, 
in  1620,  when  Maximilian,  acting  in  concert  with  the 
emperor,  Ferdinand  II.,  obtained  a  signal  viotoiy  over 
tiie  Elector  Palatine,  Frederick.  Ihiring  his  military 
life,  however,  Descartes  never  neglected  his  philoso- 
phical studies,  of  which  he  gave  a  striking  proof  on  one 
ocoauon  while  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Be  happened  to  be  in  garrison  with  his  regi- 
ment at  the  town  of  Breda,  in  the  Netherlands,  when, 
walking  out  one  morning,  be  observed  a  crowd  of  people 
assembled  round  a  placard  or  advertisment  which  was 
stuck  up  on  the  wall.  Finding  that  it  was  vrritton  in 
the  Dutoh  language,  which  be  did  not  understand,  he 
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inqniTed  of  a  person  whom  be  eaw  reading  it,  vhat  it 
meant  The  indiTidnal  to  whom  he  addresEed  his  in- 
quiries happened  to  be  the  Prinoipal  of  the  TTniveraity 
of  Dort,  a  man  of  distingoiBhed  mathematical  attain- 
ments ;  and  it  was  nith  something  of  a  sneer  that  he 
infonned  the  yonng  officer  that  the  paper  contained  the 
announcement  of  a  difficult  geometrical  problem,  of 
which  the  proposer  challenged  the  most  able  men  of  the 
city  to  attempt  the  solution.  Not  repulsed  by  the  tone 
and  manner  of  the  learned  professor,  Descarteti  requested 
to  be  favoured  with  a  translation  of  the  placard,  which 
he  had  no  sooner  received  than  he  calmly  remarked  that 
he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  answer  the  challenge. 
Aocordii^ly,  next  day  he  presented  himself  again  before 
Beckmann  (that  was  the  name  of  the  professor)  with  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problem,  greatly  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  that  individual,  who  had  probably  never  before 
dreamed  of  the  posBibility  of  so  much  learning  being 
found  beyond  the  walls  of  a  university. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life,  indeed,  that  this 
illustriooe  person  laid  the  foundation  of  most  of  those 
mathematical  discoveries  which  sabsequently  obtained 
for  him  so  much  celebrity.  He  wrote  a  Latin  treatise 
on  music,  and  projected  several  of  his  other  works, 
during  the  time  he  was  stationed  at  Breda. 

Our  celebrated  conntiyman,  Bes  Jonson,  whose  em- 
ployment in  early  life  as  a  common  mason  or  bricklayer 
has  been  already  mentioned,  could  find  no  way  of 
escaping  from  that  laborious  occupation,  to  which  he 
had  been  doomed  on  bis  mother's  second  marriage, 
except  by  enlisting  as  a  private  soldier.  Accordingly 
he  served  for  some  time  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  gained  a  hi^  reputation  for  personal 
prowess,  of  which  he  was  in  after  life  not  a  little  vain. 
'Phis  was  also  the  fate  of  the  &mons  Oeobob  Bitchjlkan, 
one  of  the  ihoat  ele^nt  scholars  and  writers  that  modem 
times  have  produced— another  illustrious  evidence  of 
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how  little  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  moet  unqniet  and 
disjoiiited  times,  or  the  most  adveree  fortunes,  to  inter- 
rupt the  intellectnal  pursuits  of  a  mind  really  in  love 
with  knowledge,     Scarcelv  any  part  of  Bnchanan's  long 


life  was  pamed  either  in  leisure  or  tranquillity.  He  was 
bom  in  the  county  of  Stirling  in  ISOti.  Although  his 
bmily  was  good,  his  father  was  in  straitened  circnm- 
stances,  and  he  was  indebted  for  his  education  to  the 
kindness  of  an  naole,  who  sent  him  to  the  university 
of  Paris.  The  death  of  this  ancle,  after  some  time,  left 
him  in  such  a  state  of  destitution,  that,  in  order  to  get 
back  to  his  native  country,  he  was  obliged  to  enter 
himself  as  a  private  in  a  corps  which  was  leaving 
France  to  serve  in  Scotland  ae  auxiliaries  to  the  Duke 
of  Albany.  It  would  detain  us  too  long  to  attempt  any 
sketch  of  the  remainder  of  a  life  of  whose  many  troubles 
this  was  only  the  first  commencement.  Although  in 
point  of  learning  and  genius,  confessedly  without  a 
rival  among  his  countrymen,  and  even  acknowledged 
by  all  Europe  as  the  chief  of  the  poets  and  eloquent 
writers  of  his  day,  it  ia  melancholy  to  think,  that,  amid 
the  civil  discords  of  those  unhappy  times,  his  portion 
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was  little  eke  tliui  poverty,  peraecation,  imprieonmeiit, 
and  exile.  But  hie  own  mind,  to  borrow  the  expression 
of  one  of  our  old  poets,  waa  to  him  "a  kingdom,"  of 
which  the  world's  unkindness  could  not  deprive  him, 
and  which  he  found,  doubtless,  under  all  he  had  to 
Buffer,  hie  sufficient  oonsolation.  He  took  refuge  in 
literary  labour  from  the  cruel  fortunes  that  pursued 
him.  It  was  in  a  Portuguese  dungeon  that  he  composed 
his  celebrated  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms.  He  had 
just  carried  through  the  press  his  great  work,  "  The 
History  of  Scotland,"  wheu,  after  a  life  of  almost  incessant 
trouble,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  being  at  the 
time  in  such  a  state  of  indigence,  that  wheu  he  felt  his 
end  approaching,  having  inquired  of  his  servant  how 
much  money  he  had  remaining,  and  finding  that  there 
was  not  enough  for  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  he 
ordered  the  whole  to  be  given  to  the  poor.  He  was 
accordingly  buried  at  the  cost  of  the  city  of  EkUnbu^h. 
Still  more  crowded  with  disasters  is  the  history  of  the 
renowned  Spanish  writer  Cebvantes,  whose  admirable 
Don  Quixote  ranks  so  high  amoi^  the  glories  of  modem 
literature.  Cervantes,  too,  commenced  life  as  a  soldier. 
He  lost  ^  left  hand  fighting  against  the  Turks  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
taken  by  the  Algerines,  by  whom  he  was  detained  in 
captivity  for  five  years.  Even  after  he  had  recovered 
his  liberty,  and  had  returned  to  his  native  country,  he 
was  again  in  a  short  time  thrown  into  confinement  by 
an  unjust  decision  of  the  courts,  in  a  cause  in  which  he 
was  implicated ;  and  it  was  while  he  lay  in  prison  that 
the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  written.  He  was, 
soon  after  the.  publication  of  this  work,  once  more 
restored  to  freedom ;  but,  although  be  afterwards  pro- 
duced various  other  literary  performances,  he  never 
Huoceeded  in  raising  himself  above  the  necessitous 
ciroumstances  in  which  his  early  misfortunes  bad  in- 
volved him.    The  dedication  of  the  last  work  he  gave 
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to  the  world  is  dated  only  four  days  before  Mb  death, 
and  in  it  he  mentions,  with  great  calmnees,  his  ap- 
proaching diaaolatiou.  Cervantes  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-nine,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616.  On  the  same 
day,  nominally,  but  ten  days  later  in  reality  (for  in 
England  we  still  reckoned  by  the  old  style),  our  own 
Shakespeare  passed  away  &om  the  earth  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  of  individTials  who, 
even  with  scarcely  any  other  ednoation  than  what  they 
contrired  to  give  themselves  while  serving  in  sub- 
ordinate and  laborious  situations  in  the  camp  or  on 
i^pboard,  have  attained  to  great  ftuniliarity  with  books, 
and  sometimes  risen  to  considerable  literary  or  sdentifio 
distinction.  The  celebrated  English  navigator,  Dahpier, 
although  be  had  been  some  time  at  school  before  he  left 
his  native  country,  yet  went  to  sea  at  so  early  an  age 
that,  considering  what  a  vagabond  and  lawless  life  he 
for  a  long  time  led,  he  must  have  very  soon  forgotten 
everything  he  had  been  taught,  if  he  had  not,  in  the 
midst  of  alt  his  wild  adventnree,  taken  great  pains  both 
to  retain  and  to  extend  his  knowledge.  That  he  must 
have  done  so  is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  his  different 
voyages  which  he  afterwards  published.  We  have  few 
wort^  of  the  kind  more  vigorously  or  graphically 
written  than  these  volumes ;  and  they  contain  abundant 
evidences  of  a  scientific  and  philosophical  knowledge  of 
no  ordinary  Extent  and  exactness.  AlongwithDampier's, 
may  be  mentioned  an  older  name,  that  of  Johit  Davis, 
the  discoverer  of  the  well-known  Strait  leading  into 
Baffin's  Bay.  Davis  also  went  to  sea  when  quite  a  boy, 
and  must  have  acquired  all  his  knowledge  both  of 
science  and  of  the  art  of  composition  while  engaged 
among  the  duties  of  his  pmfession.  Yet  we  have  firom 
his  pen  not  only  accounts  of  several  of  his  voyages,  bot 
also  a  treatise  on  the  general  hydrography  of  the  earth. 
He  was  the  inventor,  besides,  of  a  quadrant  for  taking 
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the  sim'i  altitude  at  sea,  Bobrbt  Drdkt,  too,  who«e 
aooount  of  the  island  of  Mad^ascsj-,  and  of  his  Btrange 
adventures  there,  ib  now  (from  having  been  lately 
republiehed)  a  well-known  book,  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered when  we  are  Bpeaking  of  anthers  bred  at  sea- 
Dmry  was  only  fourteen  when  he  set  ont  on  hie  first 
voyage  in  a  vessel  proceeding  to  India,  and  he  was  ship- 
wrecked in  returning  home  on  the  island  of  Madagascar, 
where  he  remained  in  a  species  of  captivity  for  fifteen 
years ;  so  that,  when  he  at  last  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  native  language. 
He  afterwards,  however,  set  about  drawing  up  as 
aooount  of  his  life — a  task  which  he  accomplished 
while  serving  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  porter  at  the 
India  House.  The  work-  is  written  in  a  plain  but 
sensible  style,  and  oontains  many  interesting  details 
respecting  the  manners  of  the  natives  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  perhaps  the  better  for  having  been  compressed  by 
a  friend,  Drury's  original  manuscript,  it  is  said,  having 
extended  t»  eight  hundred  large  folio  pages. 

Faix»ner,  the  author  of  "The  Shipwreck,"  as  is 
generally  known,  spent  his  life,  from  childhood,  at  sea. 
He  was  probably  bom  in  one  of  the  small  towns  in  the 
county  of  Fife  which  border  the  Frith  of  Forth.  His 
parents  appear  to  have  been  poor ;  and  all  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  were  numerous,  are  said  to  have  been 
deaf  and  dumb.  No  aoconnt  has  been  given  of  how  he 
acquired  the  elements  of  education,  with  tbe  exception 
of  a  report  that  he  fonnd  an  instnictor  in  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Campbell,  a  man  of  some  literary  taete  and  ac- 
quirements, who  happened  to  be  purser  in  one  of  the 
vessels  in  which  young  Falconer  sailed.  However  this 
.  may  be.  Falconer  appeared  as  an  author  at  a  very  early 
age,  having  been  only,  it  is  said,  in  hia  twenty-first  year 
when,  in  1751,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  production, 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
was  ten  or  twelve  years  older  when  he  published  his 
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"Shipwreck,"  which  is  Baid  to  be  founded  in  a  great 
measnre  on  the  personal  adventnreB  of  the  author. 
Falooner  did  not  permit  the  saooeea  of  Us  poetical 
efiorta  to  withdraw  him  from  his  profession,  in  whioh, 
having  now  transferred  himself  from  the  merchants 
serrice  to  the  navy,  he  continued  to  rise  steadily  till  be 
was  appointed  purser  of  a  man-of-war.  Some  time  after 
attaining  this  promotion,  be  pnhlished  the  other  work 
hy  which  be  is  chiefly  known,  bis  "  Universal  Marine 
Dictionary,"  whioh  was  very  favourably  received,  and 
is  still  a  standard  work.  He  had  previotisly  to  this 
written  several  other  poetical  pieces  on  temporary 
subjects,  which  have  long  been  forgotten.  Shortly 
after  the  publication  of  bis  dictionary,  be  sailed  for 
Bengal  as  purser  of  the  frigate  Aurora.  The  vessel, 
however,  was  never  heard  of  after  she  passed  the  Cape 
ofQoodHope. 

The  able  Italian  engineer  and  mathematician,  OiOR- 
DASi,  was  originally  a  common  soldier  in  one  of  the 
Pope's  galleys.  In  this  situation  bis  capacity  and  good 
eondaot  attracted  the  attention  of  bis  admiral ;  and  as  a 
reward  be  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  purser  of  one  of 
the  vesaels.  It  was  hie  appointment  to  this  situation 
which  fiiat  formed  his  mind  to  study.  Having  accounts 
to  keep,  be  soon  found  bow  necessary  it  was  that  he 
should  know  something  of  arithmetic,  of  which  he  was 
till  then  quite  ignorant)  and  be  determined  tiierefore 
to  teaob  himself- the  science,  which  it  is  said  he  did 
without  assistance.  From  this  commencement  he  ex- 
tended his  studies  to  other  branches  both  of  soienoe 
and  literature ;  and  he  was  appointed  at  last  to  a  pro- 
feseoTBbip  in  the  Sapienza  College  at  Rome.  Giordan! 
published  several  able  works  in  Latin  on  mathematical 
and  physical  subjects,  and  died  in  the  year  1711. 

The  late  Mr.  John-  Fraksham,  who  died  at  Norwich 
in  1810,  was  alt<^ether  one  of  the  most  eocentrio  charao- 
ten  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  self-educated  persons. 
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Hie  name  sa^^este  itself  to  tu  here  &om  the  oircma- 
stanoe  of  bie  having  passed  part  of  his  early  life  as  a- 
commoti  soldier.  He  had  heen  originally  apprenticed 
to  a  cooper,  with  whom  he  remained  for  about  two 
years,  and  it  was  in  this  situation  that  he  tan|^t  himself 
mathematics.  But,  althou^^  he  afterwards  obtained 
the  situatioD  of  clerk  to  an  attorney,  his  restless  dispo- 
sition would  not  allow  him  to  remain  at  bis  desk ;  and 
after  wandering  for  some  time  about  the  country,  he 
enlisted  In  the  army,  where,  however,  they  did  not  keep 
him  long,  finding  him  quite  unfit  for  service.  Indeed, 
it  was  by  this  time  become  pretty  evident  that  his  mind 
was  not  a  little  deranged, — a  matter  which  he  shortly 
after  put  beyond  doubt  by  renouncing  Christianity,  and 
making  a  formal  profeBsion  of  paganism.  Althongh  he 
published  several  works,  however,  in  support  of  his 
peculiar  theology,  and  in  other  respects  conducted  him- 
self with  great  eccentricity,  he  contrived  to  maintain 
himself  by  teaching  mathematics,  in  which  oooupation 
be  is  said  to  have  displayed  very  considerable  ability. 
He  resided  and  took  pupils  for  some  years  in  London. 
Somewhat  similar  to  Fraosbam's  hiatoiy  is  that  of  Hr. 
John  Oswald,  who  is  said  to  have  tai^ht  himself  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Arabic,  while  holding  a  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion in  an  infantry  regiment  in  India.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  England,  where  he  published  a  successioD 
of  poetical  and  political  pamphlets,  making  himself  re- 
markable at  the  same  time  by  various  singularities  of 
behaviour  and  opinion,  and  especially  by  a  rigid  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  and  a  professed  predilection 
for  the  rel^oue  doctrines  of  the  Brahmins.  \Vhen  the 
revolution  of  1789  broke  out  in  France,  Oswald  went 
over  to  that  country,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  re- 
public, in  which  he  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel.  He 
was  at  length  killed  in  battle. 

Columbus  himself,  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever 
lived,  if  it  be  a  grand  idea  grandly  realized  that  con- 
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ttitatee  greatnoBs,  not  only,  'while  leading  the  life  uf  a 
Moman,  pureaed  aseidaonBly  the  atudiee  more  partioa- 
larij  leUting  to  hie  profession,  rendering  himself  the 
most  accomplished  geographer  and  astronomer  of  his 
time,  bnt  kept  up  that  acquaintanoe  whioh  he  had 
began  at  school  with  the  different  branches  of  aidant 
literatDTS.  Wa  are  told  that  he  was  even  wont  to  amose 
himself  I7  the  composition  of  Latin  verses.  It  was  at 
sea,  too,  that  onr  own  Cook  acquired  for  himself  those 


high  scientific,  and  we  may  even  add  literary  accom- 
plishments, of  which  he  eliowed  himself  to  be  posseBsed. 
This   celebrated  navigator  was  bom  in   Yorkshire  in 
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1728.  His  pareute  were  poor  peoaants,  and  all  the 
school  edocatioa  be  ever  had  was  a  little  reading,  writ- 
ii^,  and  arithmetio,  fur  wMoh  he  was  inde"bted  to  the 
liberality  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neigbbouriiood.  He 
was  apprenticed,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  a  shopkeeper 
in  the  small  town  of  Snaith,  near  Newcastle,  and  it  was 
while  in  this  situation  that  he  was  first  seized  with  a 
passion  for  the  sea.  After  some  time,  he  prevailed  upon 
his  master  to  give  up  his  indentures,  and  entered  as  one 
of  the.  crew  of  a  coasting-vessel  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade.  He  continued  in  this  serrice  till  he  reached  his 
twenty -seventh  year,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  that  of 
the  navy,  in  which  he  xoon  distinguished  himself  so 
greatly  that  he  was  three  or  four  years  after  appointed 
master  of  the  Mercury,  which  belonged  to  a  squadron 
then  proceeding  to  attack  Quebec.  Here  he  first  showed 
the  proficiency  he  had  already  made  in  the  scientific 
part  of  his  profession,  by  an  admirable  chart  which  he 
constructed  and  published  of  the  Biver  8t.  Lawrence. 
He  felt,  however,  the  disadvantages  of  his  ignorance  of 
mathematics ;  and,  while  assisting  in  the  hostile  opera- 
tions carrying  on  against  the  French  on  the  ooast  of 
North  America,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  which  he  soon  mastered,  and  then 
began  that  of  astronomy.  A  year  or  two  after  iias, 
while  ^^ain  stationed  in  the  sante  quarter,  ho  communi- 
cated to  the  Koyal  Society  an  account  of  a  solar  eclipse 
which  took  place  on  the  5tb  of  August,  1766,  deducing 
from  it,  with  great  esaotness  and  skill,  the  longitude  of 
the  place  of  observation ;  and  his  paper  was  printed  in 
the  PhiloBophJcal  TransactionB.  He  had  now  com- 
pletely established  his  reputation  as  an  able  and  scien- 
tific seaman;  and  it  having  been  determined  by 
Oovemment.  at  the  request  of  the  Boyal  Society,  to 
send  out  qualified  persons  to  the  South  Sea  to  observe 
the  approaching  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disc — a  phenomenon  which  promised  several  in- 
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teieeting  reenlts  to  astronomy — Cook  was  appointed  to 
the  oommand  of  the  Endeavour,  the  Teasel  fitted  out  for 
that  pnrpoBe.  He  oonduct«d  this  expedition,  which,  in 
addition  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  principal  purpose, 
wiB  prodnctiTe  of  a  large  acoeasion  of  important  geo- 
gnphical  dtscoTeriea,  with  the  most  oonsninmate  skill 
and  ainlity ;  and  was,  the  year  after  he  returned  home, 
appointed  to  the  oommand  of  a  second  Teaael  destined 
for  the  same  regions,  but  having  in  view  more  particu- 
Urly  the  determination  of  the  question  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Bouthera  polar  contineat.  He  was  nearly 
three  years  absent  open  this  voyage ;  but  so  admirable 
were  the  methods  he  adopted  for  preserving  the  health 
oi  his  eeanten,  that  he  reached  home,  with  only  the  loss 
of  one  man  &om  his  whole  orew.  Having  addressed  a 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society  upon  this  subject,  he  was 
not  only  chosen  a  member  of  that  learned  body,  but 
was  further  rewarded  by  having  the  Copley  gold  medal 
voted  to  him  for  bis  experiments.  Of  tius  second  voy- 
age he  drew  up  the  aocoimt  himself,  and  it  has  been 
QiiiverBaUy  esteemed  a  model  in  thut  species  of  writing. 
All  our  readets  know  the  termination  of  Cook's  dis- 
tinguished career.  His  third  voyi^,  undertaken  for 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  &om  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlan- 
tic along  the  north  coast  of  America,  although  unsuc- 
cessful in  reference  to  that  object,  was  fertile  in  geogra- 
phical disooveries,  and  equally  creditable  with  those  by 
which  it  bad  been  preceded  to  the  st^acdty,  good  ma- 
nagement, and  scientific  skill  of  its  unfortunate  com- 
mander. The  death  of  Captain  Cook  took  place  at 
Owhyhee  (now  more  osnally  written  Hawaii),  the 
principal  island  of  the  Sandwich  group,  in  a  sudden 
tnmuh  of  the  natives,  on  the  14th  of  Februaiy,  1779. 
The  news  of  the  event  was  received  with  general 
lamentation,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  through- 
out Enrope.  Pensions  were  bestowed  upon  his  widow 
and  three  sons  by  the  Government;  the  Boyal  Society 
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ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemoratioii  of  him  ; 
bis  eulogy  was  prononuced  in  the  Florentine  Academy ; 
and  varions  other  hononrs  were  paid  to  his  memoiy, 
both  by  public  bodies  and  individnale.  Thus,  by  hie 
own  peraevering  eflforts,  did  this  great  man  raise  him- 
self from  the  lowest  obscurity  to  a  reputation  wide  as 
the  world  itself,  and  certain  to  last  as  long  as  the  ag& 
in  which  he  flourished  shall  be  remembered  by  history. 
But  better  still  than  even  all  this  fame — than  either 
the  honours  which  be  received  while  living,  or  those 
which,  when  he  was  no  more,  his  country  and  mankind 
bestowed  upon  bis  memory, — he  had  exalted  himself  in 
the  scale  of  moral  and  intellectual  being ;  had  won  for 
himself,  by  his  nnwearied  striving,  a  new  and  nobler 
nature,  and  taken  a  high  place  among  the  instructors 
and  best  benebctors  of  mankind.  This  alone  is  true 
happiness — the  one  worthy  end  of  human  exertion  or 
ambition — ^the  only  satisfying  reward  of  all  labour,  and 
study,  and  virtuous  activity  or  endurance.  Among  the 
shipmates  with  whom  Cook  mixed  when  he  first  went 
to  sea,  there  was,  perhaps,  no  one  who  ever  either  raised 
himself  above  the  oondition  to  which  he  then  belonged 
in  point  of  ontward  oircnmstances,  or  enlarged  in  any 
considerable  degree  the  knowledge  or  mental  resonrces 
he  then  possessed.  And  some  will,  perhaps,  say  that 
this  was  little  to  be  regretted,  at  least  on  their  own 
account;  tiiat  the  many  who  spent  their  lives  in  their 
original  sphere  were  probably  as  happy  as  the  one  who 
sncceeded  in  rising  above  it.  But^this  is  to  cast  bnt 
B  hasty  glance  on  human  nature,  and  the  scene  of 
things  in  which  we  are  placed.  That  man  was  never 
truly  happy — happy  npon  reflection  and  while  looking 
to  the  past  or  the  future — who  could  not  say  to  himself 
that  he  had  made  something  of  the  facnlties  God  had 
given  him.  and  had  not  lived  altogether  without  pro- 
gression, like  one  of  the  inferior  animals.  We  do  not 
speak  of  mere  wealth  or  station : — these  are  compara- 
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tively  nothing ;  are  u  often  missed  m  attained,  even  by 
thoee  who  best  merit  them ;  and  do  not  of  themeelves 
cxinstitDte  happiness  when  they  are  attained.  But  there 
must  be  some  conaciousness  of  an  intelleotual  or  moral 
pn^reaa,  or  there  can  he  no  satisfaction — no  eelf-con- 
gratnlatioQ  on  reviewing  what  of  life  may  he  already 
gone — DO  hope  in  the  prospeot  of  what  is  yet  to  come. 
All  men  feel  this,  and  feel  it  strongly;  and,  if  they 
could  eecore  for  themaelvee  the  source  of  happiness  in 
qneetioD  by  a  wish,  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
privil^ie  with  sufficient  alacrity.  Nobody  would  pass 
his  life  in  ignorance,  if*  knowledge  might  be  had  by 
merely  looking  np  to  the  cloads  for  it ;  it  is  the  labour 
necessary  for  ita  acqnirement  that  scares  them.  Yet  it 
is,  in  truth,  &om  the  exertion  by  which  it  must  be  ob- 
tained, that  knowledge  derives  at  least  half  its  value ; 
for  to  this  entirely  we  owe  the  sense  of  merit  in  our- 
selves which  the  acquisition  brings  along  with  it,  and 
hence  no  little  of  the  happiness  of  which  we  have  just 
described  its  possession  tu  be  the  source.  Besides  that 
the  labour  itself  soon  becomes  an  enjoyment. 

To  the  example  of  Cook,  if  it  were  necessary,  we 
might  add  those  of  others  of  his  countrymen,  who,  since 
his  time,  have  shown,  in  like  manner,  the  possibility  of 
unitiDg  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  science  to  the 
most  zeoloos  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  same  labo- 
rious profession.  For  instance,  Vancouver  was  a  sailor 
formed  under  Cook ;  and  to  him  we  owe  an  interesting 
and  ably-written  account  of  the  voyage  which  he  made 
ronnd  ttie  world  in  1790  and  the  four  following  years. 
Lieutenant  Flinders  commanded  the  expedition  sent 
out  in  1801  to  survey  the  coast  of  New/Holland,  and 
at^rwards  pvblished  an  account  of  his  voyage,  accom- 
panied by  a  volume  of  charts,  which  are  considered  as 
placing  the  author  in  the  highest  rank  of  modem  hydro- 
graphers.  In  particular,  we  ought  not  here  to  forget 
the  late  Lord  Collikowood,  second   in   command  to 
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'  N«laoD  at  Tnt&lgar,  and  in  all  respects  a  man  of  first- 
rate  merit,  who,  although  he  never  sent  any  prodnotion. 
to  the  press,  has  been  proved  by  his  correspondence, 
published  sinoe  his  death,  to  have  been  in  reality  one  of 
£he  beet  of  writers.  Yet  he  was  only  thirteen  whan  he 
first  entered  the  navy,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  was  scarcely  ever  ashore — circomstanoes  which 
used  to  make  his  acquaintances  wonder  not  a  little  where 
he  got  his  style.  He  had  always,  however,  been  fond 
of  reading  and  the  study  of  elegant  literature ;  and  he 
found  that  even  a  life  at  sea  afforded  him  many  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  his  taste  for  these  enjoymenta. 

Lord  CoUingwood  may  be  said  to  have  been,  in  all 
respects,  a  perfect  illnstrtttion  of  Wordsworth's  fine 
lines  on  the  character  of  "  The  Hc^py  Warrior :" — 

"  Wliose  powers  ahcd  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 
Ot  mild  ooDoema  of  ordiiuit7  life, 
A  constant  infneace-^  peculiar  gtaoe : 
Kut  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment,  to  wliieh  Heavrn  hae  joiii(.>d 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad,  for  humui  luDd, 
Is  bappj  as  a  lover,  uid  attired 
With  sudden  brigtitneHS,  like  a  men  iuHpircd ; 
And  through  the  best  of  conflict  keeps  tlie  Ian 
In  calmneos  made,  and  seee  wliat  he  fbrsBBW. 
Or  it  an  unexpected  call  succetJ, 
Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  tliu  neud. 

He  who,  thnngfa  tbna  endued  aa  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  etorm  and  tnrlmleace, 
1b  yet  a  soul  whose  maater-biaa  leans 
■  To  homc-fett  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes  ;— 
Sweet  imageB  1  which,  whereeoe'er  he  be. 
Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fldeli^ 
It  ia  bis  dailing  passion  to  approve  :— 
Hare  bnve  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love." 

Many  names  of  officers,  both  in  the  sea  and  the  land 
service,  still  living  or  only  recently  deceased,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  at  onoe  as  skilful  oommanders 
and  B8  ardent  cultivator  of  science  and  learning,  will 
occur  to  the  memoiy  of  every  reader. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 


Wi  trill  now  ntom  to  civil  life,  from  the  higher  walks 
qf  which  we  have  already  quoted  several  ezamplM  of 
Kt  attachmetit  to  Utoraiy  and  soientific  parHuits  id  the 
■idst  of  mach  occnpation,  and  the  attainment  of  emi- 
nence «t  the  same  time  in  the  world  of  lettera  and  in 
thkt  of  politioH.  We  ahall  find  that  the  cares  of  ordi- 
nuy  bauueas  have  also  left  time  to  many  to  earn  dia- 
tinction  by  their  learning  and  their  writings,  as  well  as 
the  toils  and  anxieties  of  stato  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  literary  merobant  we  have  on 
noord  i»  the  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver,  Solon. 
Although  descended  bom  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
bmiliee  in  Athens,  Solon  found  himself  obliged,  on  set- 
nog  oat  in  life,  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of  the 
ie»yed  fortunes  of  hie  house  by  engaging  in  foreign 
commerce.  After  the  maimer  customary  in  those  days, 
he  prof^eeded  in  pereon  to  distant  conntriee  along  with 
tbe  goods  which  he  had  to  dispose  of.  To  a  mind  such 
M  his,  however,  the  opportnnitieB  of  an  occupation  of 
this  kind  were  invaluable.  He  returned  to  his  native 
country  not  only  enriched  by  the  success  of  his  specula- 
tions, but  franght  with  all  the  learning  and  philosophy 
nf  the  countries  in  which  civilization  hod  then  made 
the  greatest  progrees ;  and  fitted  to  inform  and  control 
itii  fellow-citizenB  by  the  lessons  of  a  new  wisdom, 
made  attractive  by  the  charms  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 
He  had  songht,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  still  more 
wxioiisly  for  knowledge  than  for  wealth,  and  he  had 
tbond  both  in  abundance.    When  he  re-appeared  in  his 
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native  country,  his  fame  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was 
welcomed  hy  all  ranks  aa  the  fittest  person  to  assume 
the  government  and  reguUtiou  of  the  state.  He  ac- 
cepted the  call,  and  distinguished  himself,  as  all  our 
readers  know,  hy  the  wise  laws  which  he  established, 
and  the  admirable  ability  and  rectitude  of  bis  adminis- 
tration. But  bis  love  of  literature  and  philosophio  spe- 
culation still  clung  to  him ;  and  after  the  uBurpation  of 
Pisistrstus  had  overturned  the  system  of  good  govern- 
ment which  he  had  reared,  and  the  folly  and  ingratitude 
of  his  felloTT-citizens  compelled  him  to  withdraw  fhom 
Athens,  we  are  told  that  he  employed  his  old  age  in 
giving  the  last  finish  to  some  of  his  poetical  composi- 
tions, especially  his  great  work,  entitled  Atlantis,  which 
unfortunat«ly  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Solon's  fame, 
however,  both  as  a  poet  and  an  orator,  long  aurvived 
amot^  his  countrymen,  and  some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  are  still  extant.  ^ 

A  French  merchant,  M.  Gnvs.  has,  in  modem  times, 
distinguished  himself  by  his  learned  researches  touching 
the  geography  and  history  of  the  countiy  of  Solon. 
Guys  had  spent  the  early  part  of  his  commercial  life  in 
Turkey,  and  it  was  while  residing  there  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  availing  himself  of  the  many  oppor- 
tunities his  situation  afforded  him,  to  compare  the 
existing  condition  of  Greece,  and  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants,  with  the  accoimts  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
classic  authors  of  its  ancient  state.  His  object  was  to 
ascertain  what  traces  of  the  old  times  were  still  to  be 
found,  either  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people, 
iir  ill  the  natural  aspect  and  architectural  monuments  of 
the  country.  For  tliiB  purpose,  he  repeatedly  travelled 
over  both  the  Morea  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
with  Homer  and  Paiisanias  in  bis  hand,  everywhere 
comparing  what  he  observed  with  their  descriptions, 
and  those  of  other  anoieut  authorities.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  anxious  investigation  of  his  sutyect,  he  did 
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not  Tenture  to  oommence  the  preparation  of  his  pro- 
jected work  until  he  had,  by  long  practice,  obtained  so 
much  skill  in  the  art  of  oompoeition  as  gave  him  reason 
to  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  make  it,  in  all  reepecta, 
worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  the  pnhlio.  Keeping  his 
materials  by  him  for  some  years,  he  embtaoed  several 
c^ipoTtnnities  of  exercising  his  pen  npon  lighter  topics, 
prodncing,  among  other  pieces,  a  disconrse  on  the 
"  Utility  of  Literary  and  Scientific  AccompliBhments  to 
a  Commercial  Man,"  which  he  read  before  the  Academy 
of  Uarseilles,  where  be  now  carried  on  business.  At 
last  he  published,  in  1772,  his  principal  work,  under 
the  title  of  "  Literary  Travels  in  Greece,"  which  im- 
mediately procured  for  him  a  distinguished  reputation 
as  a  man  of  letters.  The  Greeks  themselves,  in  parti* 
cular,  were  so  much  flattered  by  the  learning  and  talent 
which  he  had  broi^ht  to  the  illustration  of  their  usages 
and  antiquities,  that  they  sent  him  a  diploma  creating 
him  a  citizen  of  Athens.  After  this  Guys  produced 
variona  other  performances,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  all 
of  respeolable  merit,  and  left,  at  his  death,  a  consider- 
able number  of  manuscripts  ready  for  publication ;  but 
he  is  principally  remembered  for  his  Literary  Travels, 
of  which  he  was  preparing  for  the  press  a  fourth  and  a 
great ly-cnlai^sd  edition,  when  he  died  in  1799,  in  his 
seventy-ninth  year.  He  was  an  associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  as  well  as  member  ^i>f  various  other 
literary  institutions. 

Our  countryman  Sir  Dudley  Nobth  also  began  the 
world  as  a  Turkey  merchant.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
the  fourth  Lord  North,  who  was  a  studious  man,  and 
the  author  of  several  literary  works.  In  the  character- 
istic and  interesting  memoir  of  Dudley  which  has  been 
given  us  by  R<^r,  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and  the 
biographer  also  of  two  others  of  bis  brothers,  we  are 
told  that,  having  been  placed  at  Buiy  to  learn  Latin, 
'*  he  made  but  an  indifferent  scholar,"  which  is  imputed 
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partly  to  the  bralid  eeTerity  of  his  master,  who  need  to 
"oorrect  him  at  tUl  tums,  with  or  without  a  &ult,  till 
he  was  driven  within  an  aoe  of  despair  and  making 
away  with  himself,"  and  partly  to  the  circomstance  of 
his  having  "too  much  spirit,  wbich  would  not  be  sup- 
pressed by  conning  his  book,  but  mnst  be  rather  em- 
ployed in  perpetu^  action."  It  was  "  this  bsckwardnees 
at  school,"  the  author  thinks,  that  probably  determined 
his  destination.  "But  the  young  man  himself,"  ho 
adds,  "  bad  a  strange  bent  to  trslBc,  and,  while  he  was 
at  school,  drove  a  subtle  trade  among  the  boys  for  buy- 
ing aud  selling.  In  short,  it  was  considered  that  be 
had  learning  enough  for  a  merchant,  but  not  pbl^^ 
enough  for  any  sedoatary  profession," 

Accordingly,  after  having  been  sent  for  some  time  to 
a  writing  and  arithmetic  school,  he  was  bound  by  his 
father  to  a  I'urkey  merchant,  upon  the  agreement  which 
was  then  usual,  that,  after  having  been  initiated  in  the 
business  at  home,  he  should  be  sent  out  to  the  Levant 
"  This  merchant's  business,"  however,  adds  bis  brother, 
"  was  not  enough  to  keep  a  man  employed,  and,  having 
left  off  rambling,  much  of  his  time  lay  upon  his  hands. 
He  could  not  endnre  to  bo  out  of  action  or  idle  ;  there- 
fore, to  fill  up  his  intervals,  he  fell  to  work  at  the 
packing  press  [the  person  with  wbom  he  boarded  was  a 
packerj,  and  <Aher  business  of  that  trade,  by  which  he 
made  himself  a  complete  master  of  the  mystery  of  that 
trade.  This  was  not  any  loss  of  time ;  for  that  is  one 
of  the  chief  trades  which  the  Levant  merchants  are  con- 
cerned with,  for  the  skilful  packing  their  cloths  sent 
into  Turkey,  llie  young  gentleman  took  also  a  lancy 
to  the  binding  of  books,  and,  having  procured  a 
stitching-board,  press,  and  cutler,  fell  to  wort,  and 
bound  up  books  of  account  for  himself,  and  divers 
for  his  Mends,  in  a  very  decent  manner.  He  had  a 
distinguishing  genius  towards  all  sorts   of  meofaanio 
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After  some  time,  he  waa  sent  out  hy  his  master  as 
snpercar^  vith  ftn  adventare  to  Archangel,  where  he 
WM  to  ship  another  cai^  for  Smyrna,  and  then  to  take 
up  hU  reeidenoe  in  the  latter  place  as  factor.  "  It  was 
a  hard  case,"  nays  his  biographer,  "  for  a  raw  youth  to 
embark  in  snch  a  voyage,  without  company,  or  go  much 
M  a  fikce  in  the  ship  that  he  ever  saw  before,  and  bound 
almoet  a«  far  northward  as  Zembla,  and  to  reside  amongst 
and  trafBc  with  barbarona  people,  and  then  to  return 
throngh  all  the  bod  weather  the  skies  cim  afford.  But 
he  went  not  only  willingly  but  ambitiously,  and  for- 
mdized  upon  nothing  that  led  towards  the  end  he  mont 
eameBtly  desired,  which  was  to  be  settled  as  a  factor  in 
Turkey.  His  resolution  was  inezpngnable ;  and  not 
only  in  this,  bnt  in  many  other  instances  of  his  life,  he 
considered  well  <what  was  best  for  him  to  do  j  and  after 
dtat  point  once  determined,  he  had  no  thought  of  difB- 
cnlties  ;  he  was  now  master  of  his  fortnnee,  and  resolved, 
at  all  adventures,  to  advance  them ;  and  therein  to  use 
the  utmost  of  his  industiy  and  understanding,  leaving 
Qte  rest  to  Providence." 

This  account  sufficiently  shows  na  the  character  of 
the  young  adventurer;  and  we  find  the  same  determina- 
tion, activity,  and  alacrity  to  ^eize  and  make  nse  of  every 
opportunity  of  improvement,  in  all  his  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings. Even  in  the  coarse  of  this  trading  voyage, 
he  has  an  eye  for  everything  worth  observing  that 
comes  in  his  way ;  and  keeps  a  r^ular  journal  of  all 
that  he  saw  and  that  befell  him,  which  be  transmits  to 
London,  in  the  form  of  letters,  to  bis  elder  brother, 
Fmncis,  afterwards  the  Lord  Keeper  Onildford.  Re 
even  attempted,  it  would  appear  ^m  what  he  states  in 
one  of  these  letters,  to  acquire  some  acquaintance, 
while  in  the  ship,  wi^  practical  seamanship.  "  I  had 
thoi^ht,"  he  writes,  "  to  employ  myself  aboard  by 
keeping  an  account  of  the  ship's  way,  bnt  am  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  master  and  mates,  on  whom  that  charge 
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lies,  ore  a  sort  of  people  who  do  all  by  mechanic  mle, 
&nd  Qnderstand  nothing,  or  v«iy  little,  of  the  nature  and 
reason  of  the  inetnimentB  they  nae.  And  where  that 
■  little  happens,  they  are  vary  shy  of  it ;  and,  if  at  any 
time  one  apeaks  to  them,  they  think  they  have  a  block- 
head to  deal  with,  who  understands  nothing ;  and  they 
will  hear  no  objection  to  their  dictates.  As  for  reasons 
and  causes,  they  lie  beyond  their  capacity ;  all  that  is 
not  set  down  at  large  in  their  booke,  they  account  do 
better  than  damnable  doctrine  and  heresy ;  their  qnota* 
tions  are  irrefragable,  and  not  to  be  disputed."  What 
he  principally  complains  of,  indeed,  throughout  the 
voyage,  is  the  idleness  in  which  he  was  obl^ed  to  pass 
his  time.  Having,  on  his  retuni  from  Archangel,  been 
detained  for  some  time  at  Leghorn,  he  determined  to 
visit  Florence,  about  fifty-five  miles  off;  upon  which 
occasion  he  remarks,  "  Perhaps  my  friends  may  think 
this  visiting  of  places  no  sign  erf  good  husbandry ;  but 
let  it  be  considered  that  an  idle  person  is  subject  to 
expense  wherever  he  lieth;  and  the  well -employment 
of  time,  and  experience  to  be  gained  this  way,  may 
countervail  some  increase  of  cbai;^."  The  long  and 
minute  detail  be  gives  us  of  what  he  saw  on  this  visit 
is  highly  curious,  and  shows  satisfactorily  enough  that 
bis  "  increase  of  charge  "  was  not  thrown  away.  He 
made  use,  too,  he  tells  us,  of  the  time  he  spent  here  and 
at  Leghorn,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  Italian. 
"  The  language,"  he  remarks,  "  is  not  difficult ;  and  I 
find  the  little  Latin  I  have  to  be  an  extraordinary  help 
in  attaining  it." 

He  began  'business  at  Smyrna  with  a  capital  of  not 
quite  four  hundred  pounds,  on  the  profits  of  which  be 
lived  thriftily,  and  "passed  bis  time,"  says  his  brother, 
"for  divers  years,  wiih  a  meagre  income,  and  not 
promising  much  increase."  Having  afterwards,  how- 
ever, transferred  his  residence  to  Constantinople,  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  reaping  the  fruits  of  bis  industry 
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and  persevenuicfl,  and  found  hinuelf  gradualli^  becoming 
■  wealthy  num.  Here  he  showed,  on  every  occasion,  the 
same  iuquisitiTeneee  and  love  of  knowledge,  the  same 
activity  and  capacity  of  overcoming  difBoolties,  which 
had  characterized  him  irom  his  boyhood.  He  not  only 
made  himself  completely  master  of  the  political  constitu- 
tion and  BtatisticG  of  Ibe  country,  but  even  acquired  such 
a  skill  izk  the  Turkish  law,  that,  in  common  cases,  he 
oonld  both  "advise  hJmKelf,"  we  are  told,  "and  assist 
his  friends."  "  I  have  heard  oar  merchant  say,"  vmtes 
his  bic^rapher, "  that  he  had  tried,  in  the  Turkish  courts, 
■hove  five  hundred  causes ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  used 
no  dragomen,  or  interpreters,  as  foreigners  commonly 
do,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  spoke  for  him- 
self." •'  For  these,"  he  continues,  "  and  other  purposes 
of  hia  n^ociation,  he  had  laboured  to  gain,  and  had 
thereby  acquired,  a  ready  tise  of  the  Turkish  langu^^, 
and  could  apeak  itSueutly.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that 
for  scolding  and  railing  it  was  more  apt  than  any  other 
lan^o^e ;  and  he  had  used  it  so  much  in  that  way,  that 
afterwards,  when  he  was  in  Engluid,  and  much  pro- 
voked, his  tongue  would  run  into  Turkish  of  itself;  as 
if  to  such  purposes  it  were  his  mother-speech.  He  told 
us  he  once  composed  a  Turkish  Dictionary,  and  showed 
the  ordinary  idioms  and  analogies  of  that  language. 
He  not  only  spoke,  but  wrote,  Turkish  very  well." 
The  Italian  language,  too,  we  are  told,  in  another  place, 
the  merchant  had  acquired  to  perfection,  and  expressed 
himself  as  naturally,  and  as  fluently  in  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  his  mother-tongue ;  "  and  it  hath  been  observed,  that 
no  Frank  ever  spoke  the  vulgar  Italian  idiom  so  correct 
and  perfect  as  he  did."  We  have  a  proof,  indeed,  of 
his  familiarity  with  this  language,  in  a  long  and  amusing 
letter,  written  by  him  to  an  Italian  Mend,  which  his 
brother  has  printed. 

A  passage,  which  occurs  afterwards,  presents  us  with 
another  evidence  of  the  z^  with  which  every  ^por- 
Coogli: 
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tnuitj  of  obtaining  nseM  information  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  this  intelligent  and  enterprising  .person. 
"  Onr  merchant  had  then  residing  with  him  a  rirtuoBO, 
who  was  a  good  mathematician  and  di^aghtaman  ;  and 
they  ti^6ther  oonoerted  a  design  of  making  an  exact 
plan  of  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  carried  it  on  till 
it  came  very  near  being  completed.  They  took  the 
liberty  of  measuring  in  the  street  a  distance  between 
two  stations,  which  were  two  of  their  mosque  towers, 
from  which  their  prieets  cry  to  prayers;  and  with  a 
theodolite  they  took  certain  angles  at  the  comers  of 
streets.  And,  in  order  to  find  the  position  and  distanoes 
of  all  the  towers  and  remarkable  places,  they  went  np 
the  two  towers  which  they  had  olioee,  and  made  their 
stations ;  and  there,  with  the  same  instiument,  marked 
the  angles  of  each  view  by  the  bearings  of  every  one  of 
thdse  places,  and  set  off  the  same,  npon  a  large  paper,  by 
lines :  and  then  the  proper  intersections  gave  the  tme 
position  of  them  all,  in  jnst  proportion,  accijrding  as  the 
practice  of  snch  method  is  ccmmonly  directed.  And  then 
they  fell  to  mappii^  the  streets,  partiy  by  the  gnidance 
of  those  views,  and  parUy  by  other  observations." 

So  mnch  (althongh  more  might  he  added)  for  what  he 
contrived  to  learn  while  in  Turkey,  by  means  of  what 
fais  brother  calls  hie  "  (hrions  curiosity,  not  without  some 
penetration  and  aptitude  to  discern  and  apply  what  fell 
in  his  way,  losing  nothing  that  might  be  instructive  to 
him."  In  returning  to  England,  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  having  touched  at  Alicant,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Spain,  he  and  some  of  his  friends  resolved  to  travel  over- 
land to  Cadiz,  rather  than  sail  round  by  Gibraltar. 
"  Our  merchant,"  says  his  biographer,  "  was  not  ill 
qoalified  to  travel  in  this  country,  and  to  converse  in  the 
great  trading  towns ;  for  he  spoke  Giffoot  very  fluently, 
which  is  a  corrupt  Spanish.  But,  because-  the  Jews 
write  it  in  Hebrew  charactei-s  (which  he  also  could  do) 
it  is  called  Giffoot,  or  the  language  which  the  Jews 
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speak ;  so,  having  this  dialect  at  oommand,  he  waa  his 
owD  interpreter."  During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage, 
with  his  characteriatio '  activity,  he  amused  himself  by 
letting  down  bottlee  tightly  corked  into  the  sea,  to  try 
at  what  depth  the  cork  would  be  driven  in,  or  the  bottle 
broken,  by  the  inor^Eteed  pressure  of  the  water. 

Shortly  after  coining  home  he  settled  as  a  merchant 
in  London,  and  was,  in  coarse  of  time,  appointed,  first  a 
Curamissioner  of  the  Cttstomti,  and  then  a  l^rd  of  the 
Treasury.  Having  become  also  a  member  of  Farliameut, 
"  although  he  was  bred,"  says  his  brother,  "  in  bnsinees 
abroad,  and  had  little  experience  in  the  afiaira  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  parliament  none  at  all,  yet  he  took  the 
place  of  numager  for  the  crown  in  all  matters  of  revenue 
stirring  in  the  Honse  of  Commons ;  and  what  he  tinder- 
took  he  carried  through,  against  all  opposition,  with  aa 
much  assurance  and  dexterity  as  if  he  had  been  an  old 
battered  parliament  man."  Before  this,  we  are  told,  he 
had  set  about  learning  algebra  under  the  direction  of  a 
Mr.  IMckenBon,  one  of  his  brother  Commiraioners  of  the 
Cnstoms.  As  his  qnaint  bic^rapher  expresses  it,  "  When 
they  had  leisure,  they  two  were  busy  at  plus  and  imntu, 
convolution  and  evolution ;  and  Sir  Dudley  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  this  new  kind  of  arithmetic,  which 
he  had  never  heard  of  before." 

He  had  committed  his  thoughts  to  writing  at  con- 
siderable length  apon  different  subjects,  both  during  his 
residence  in  Turkey  and  since  his  return  to  England : 
but  it  was  in  1691  that  he  first  appeared  before  the 
world  as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled 
"  Disconrees  upon  Trade,  principally  directed  to  the 
cases  of  Interest,  Coinage,  Clipping,  and  Increase  of 
Money."  These  discourses  have  been  considered  as 
placing  Sir  Dudley  North  at  the  head  of  the  economical 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  contain,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kf 'Culloch,  a  much  more  able  statement  of 
the  true  principles  of  commerce  than  any  that  had  then 
C.oogk 
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appeared,  and  maintain  all  the  great  prinoiples  of  com- 
mercial freedom  with  an  intelligence  and  conBistenc^ 
that  haT«  not  been  snrpaased  in  any  work  of  succeeding 
times.  "  Unluckily,"  Mr.  M'Culloch  adds,  "  thie  admi- 
rable tract  never  obtained  any  considerable  circula- 
tion. There  is  good  reason,  indeed,  for  supposing  that 
it  was  designedly  suppressed.  At  all  events,  it  speedily 
became  excessively  scarce ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  referred  to  by  any  subsequent  writer  on 
commerce."  It  was,  indeed,  entirely  unknown  until 
Mr.  M'Culloch  gome  years  ago  chanced  to  recover  a 
copy  of  it,  from  which  be  printed  a  small  impression. 

This  eminent  peraon,  having  taken  a  strong  part  on 
the  side  of  the  court  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  lost  both 
bis  seat  in  parliament  and  his  place  under  the  crown  at 
the  Bevolutiou ;  "  in  consequence  of  which,"  says  his 
brother,  "  hating  idleness,  he  fell  again  to  buying 
of  cloth,"  which  he  had  discontinued  while  he  held  his 
high  employments.  After  a  short  time,  however,  he 
once  more  retired  from  business ;  but  continued  to 
employ  himself  in  iEinother  way  as  actively  as  ever.  He 
had  always,  we  are  told,  "  delighted  much  in  natural 
observations,  and  what  tended  to  explain  mechanic 
powers ;  and  particularly  that  wherein  his  own  concern 
lay,  beams  and  scales,  the  place  of  the  centres,  the  form 
of  the  centre-pins,  what  share  the  fulcrum,  and  what 
the  force,  or  the  weight,  bore  with  respect  to  each 
other ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived,  had  made 
proofs  by  himself  of  all  the  forms  of  scales  that  he  could 
imagine  could  be  put  in  practice  for  deceiving."  "  He 
was  so  great  a  lover  of  building,  too,"  it  is  afterwards 
stated,  "that  St.  Paul's,  then  well  advanced,  was  his 
ordinary  walk ;  there  was  scarce  a  course  of  stones  laid, 
while  wo  lived  together,  over  which  we  did  not  walk. 
And  he  would  always  climb  up  to  the  uppennoet  heights. 
Much  time  have  we  spent  there  in  talking  of  the  engines, 
tackle,  &c.     He  showed  me  the  power  of  friction  in 
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enginefl ;  for  when  a  oapetan  was  at  work,  he  did  but 
gripe  the  ropes  between  the  weight  and  the  fulcmm  in 
his  hand,  and  all  was  fast ;  and  doable  the  number  of 
men  at  the  capstan  conld  not  have  prevailed  against  that 
impediment  to  have  raised  the  atone  till  he  let  go.  We 
DAually  went  there  on  Saturdays,  which  were  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren's  days,  who  was  the  surveyor;  and  we 
commonly  got  a  snatch  of  diaconrse  with  him ;  who,  like 
a  true  philosopher,  was  always  obliging  and  oommunica' 
tive,  and  in  eveiy  matter  we  inquired  about  gave  short 
bat  satisfactory  answers."  To  this  subject,  indeed.  Sir 
Dudley  seems  to  have  applied  himself  for  some  time 
with  a  zeal  that  hardly  allowed  him  to  think  of  any- 
thing else,  "  We  had  conversed  so  much  with  new 
booses,"  says  Boger,  on  concluding  a  long  detail  of  his 
brother's  architectural  investigations,  "  that  we  were 
almost  turned  rope-dancers,  and  walked  as  familiarly 
upon  joists  in  garrets,  having  a  view  through  all  the 
floors  down  to  the  cellar,  as  if  it  had  been  plain  gronnd." 
When  in  the  country,  they  in  like  manner  used  to 
occupy  themselves  in  trigonometrical  snrveys,  ob- 
serving which  the  country  people  segaoioaBly  look 
them  for  conjurors,  "  pretending  to  survey  a  ground  by 
viewB  at  two  stations,  without  measuring  a  side  or  any 
part,  but  &om  one  station  to  another." 

All  this  while,  although  he  had  retired  from  com- 
merci^  life,  "he  still  retained  the  punctual  habits  of  a 
man  of  business,  and  even  gave  a  oonsiderable  part  of 
his  time  to  occupations  connected  with  his  former 
calling.  He  had  several  laborious  trusts,  in  particular, 
to  superintend  as  executor,  in  the  management  of  which 
he  was  as  scrupulously  eiact  and  painstakii^  as  ever 
he  had  been  in  keeping  his  own  mercantile  books.  For 
these  purposes  he  bad  one  apartment  in  bis  house  fitted 
up  as  a  counting-room,  where  he  reckoned  with  his 
tiadesmen,  paid  and  received  money,  and  kept  a  servant 
or  clerk,  who  was  constantly  employed,  chiefiy  in  oopy- 
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ing,  whilo  he  iised  another  ftbove  it,  as  hia  brother 
exfM'esties  it,  "  to  wilder  in  hie  ooconuts ;  and  his  wife 
need  t«  -wooder  how  it  could  be  that  he  had  so  much  to 
do  there,"  At  one  time,  we  are  told,  when  the  Cuatom- 
hoiise  booke,  having  got  into  disorder,  were  brought 
there  for  him  to  arrange,  "he  wallowed  bo  mnoh  in 
them,  and  with  so  much  application,  that  hie  wife  waa 
afraid  he  woold  have  run  mad."  "  There  aleo,"  adds 
bie  goaeiping  but  lively  and  graphic  bic^rapher,  "  he 
read  such  booke  ae  pleaeed  bim ;  and  (though  he  was  a 
kind  of  a  dunce  at  ediool)  in  bis  maubiod  be  recovered 
so  much  Latin  aa  to  make  him  take  pleasure  in  the  beet 
claBeics;  eepocially  in  Tnlly'e  Pbilosophios,  which  I 
recommended  to  bim." 

We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  aocompany  our  active 
merchant  through  the  long  catalogue  of  hia  employments 
and  amueements;  bis  vinegar-making,  and  his  other 
"operations  and  natural  experiments ;"  hie  travelling 
through  the  country  on  a  "  grave  pad  "  of  his  brother's, 
with  hia  predilection  for  the  "  very  rare  and  easy,  but 
glow"  pace  of  that  "sage  animal;"  hie  "hewing  and 
framing  of  wood  works ;"  hie  ii^enioue  conetruction  of 
a  pair  of  bellows,  for  a  smithy,  out  of  a  leather  skin  and 
a  few  piecee  of  elder ;  and  bis  toils  at  the  anvil,  which 
he  "  followed  so  conetantly  and  close,"  that,  when  his 
wife  "  came  to  call  him  to  dinner,  she  found  him  as  black 
as  a  tinker,"  and  "  be,"  eaye  his  brother,  "  coming  out 
Bometimes  with  a  red  short  waistcoast,  red  cap,  and 
black  face,  the  country  people  began  to  talk  as  if  we 
used  some  unlawful  trades  there,  clipping  at  least ;  and, 
it  might  be,  coining  of  money — upon  which  we  were 
forced  to  call  in  the  blacksmith  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours, that  it  might  be.  known  there  was  neither  damage 
nor  danger  to  the  state  by  our  operations."  For  a  full 
account  of  all  these  matters,  as  well  ae  of  the  "  turning 
and  planing,"  which  formed  the  more  refined  (^moon's 
employment  of  the  two  brothers,  and  for  which  they 
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"  aeqneetered  a  low  oloaet,"  and  a  description  of  the 
*'  wfty-wiser,"  or  road-measurer,  which  Boger  inTented, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  latter's  own  fiuthiiil  and 
amoaing  pages.  We  muot  find  room,  however,  for  the 
concluding  sentences  of  the  narrative,  conveying  as 
they  do  a  forcible  lesson  to  vulgar  ambition,  and  an 
illqatration  of  how  easily  happiness  may  be  found  even 
in  the  narrowest  sphere,  and  at  the  humblest  employ- 
ment, if  it  be  but  sought  for  in  a  right  spirit.  "  In  our 
labor%tories,"  Roger  remarks, "  it  was  not  a  little  strange 
to  see  with  what  eamestneBB  and  pains  we  worked, 
sweating  most  immoderately,  and  scarce  allowing  our- 
selves time  to  eat.  At  the  lighter  works  in  the  after- 
noon, he  hath  sat,  perhaps,  scraping  a  stick  or  turning 
a  piece  of  wood,  and  this  for  many  afternoons  together, 
all  the  while  singing  like  a  cobbler,  incomparably  better 
pleased  than  he  had  been  in  all  the  stages  of  his  life 
before.  And  it  is  a  mortifying  speculation,  that  of  the 
different  characters  of  this  man's  enjoyments,  separated 
one  from  the  other,  and  exposed  to  an  indifferent  choice, 
there  is  scarce  any  one  but  this  I  have  here  desoribed 
really  worth  taking  up.  And  yet  the  slavery  of  our 
nature  is  such,  that  this  must  be  despised,  and  all  the 
rest,  with  the  attendant  evils  of  vexation,  disappoint- 
ments, dangers,  loss  of  health,  disgraces,  envy,  and  what 
not  of  torment,  be  admired.  It  was  well  said  uf  the 
philceopher  to  Fyrrhus :  '  What  follows  after  all  your 
victories  ?  To  sit  down  and  make  merry.  And  cannot 
you  do  so  now  7' "  This  is  a  little  rhetoiicaUy,  perhaps, 
and  somewhat  too  strongly  spoken  to  be  taken  literally ; 
and,  certainly,  to  spend  life  in  hothjng  but  trivial  em- 
ployments would  not  be  to  spend  it  either  happily  or 
worthily ;  but  if  it  be  understood  as  merely  expressing 
and  inculcating  the  real  superiority  of  an  active  and 
healthy  exercise  of  mind  and  body,  in  individual  or 
domestic  industry,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  such 
sim|^,  and  generally  accessible  enjoyments  as  we  have 
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been  contemplating,  over  the  hot  and  exhatiatiiig  chase    ' 
after  wealth  or  power  in  which  it  is  ncnial  for  men  to 
waste  their  strength,  it  will  not  be  tfu-  &om  a  correct 
appreciation  of  the  constituents  of  human  happiness. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  tlie  life  and  character  of 
Sir  Dndley  North,  both  because  he  affords  ns  one  of  the 
very  beat  examples  to  which  we  can  refer,  of  the  succees- 
fiil  puiauit,  1^  the  some  individual,  of  bnainesa  and  of 
philosophy,  and  because,  fortunately,  his  history  and 
habits  have  been  transmitted  to  us  with  annsual  fidelity 
BJid  fulness.  To  his  name  might  be  added  those  of  many 
others  of  his  countrymen,  eminent  like  h'l"  at  once  in 
the  walks  both  of  commerce  and  of  Hteratnre.  We  will 
only  mention  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Uicakdo.  This  gen- 
tleman, in  the  course  of  not  a  long  life,  for  he  died  at 
the  ^e  of  fifty-one,  amassed  a  lai^  fortune  by  his  mer- 
cantile skill,  activity,  and  attention  to  hnBiness,  after 
having  begun  the  world  with  little  except  a  character 
for  integrity  and  talent;  and  secured  for  himself  not 
merely  a  respecteble  reputation  as  a  writer,  but,  in  the 
important  science  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  a  place 
among  the  very  first  of  his  age.  We  cannot  here  enter 
upon  any  examination  of  his  peculiar  doctrines,  and  we 
express  no  opinion  respecting  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  well  founded  or  may  require  limitation.  But, 
whatever  difference  of  sentiment  may  exist  as  to  this 
point,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  ability  and  ingenuity 
which  their  anthor  always  displays  in  unfolding  and 
supporting  them,  and  that  originality  of  view  which 
marks  all  his  works,  and  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
a  new  and  distinct  school  of  inquirers  in  this  depart- 
ment of  philosophy.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Bicardo'6 
attention  was  not  directed  to  political  economy  till 
somewhat  late  in  life ;  and  a  story  has  been  fold  about 
his  accidentally  finding  a  copy  of  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations  "  one  day  at  the  country-house  of  a  Mend,  and 
immediately  purchasing  ths  book,  reading  it  through 


wilb  great  eagerueeB,  and  resolving  to  dedioato  bimeelf 
thenceforth  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  subject  with 
which  he  had  thua  for  the  first  time  become  acqnttinted. 
But  this  anecdote  has  been  contradicted  on  better 
authority,  and  is  not  in  itself  veiy  probable ;  for  it  is 
not  lihely  that  a  mind,  such  as  that  of  Ricardo,  occupied 
as  it  was  every  day  among  the  very  matters  to  which 
the  Bcienca  in  question  especialTy  refers,  would  be  long 
in  having  its  attention  drawn  to  the  principles  of  that 
science.  Bo  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  did  not  appear 
M  an  author  till  1809,  when  he  published  his  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  High  Price  of  Bullion,  a  Proof  of  the  . 
Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes,"  which  immediately  excited 
general  attention  and  went  eventually  through  four 
editions.  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  and,  we  believe,  Actively  eng^ed  in 
the  pursuits  of  business.  He  continued  to  write  and 
give  to  the  world  a  succession  of  productions  on  his 
favourite  subject  till  his  death  in  1823.  His  great  work, 
"  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation," 
appeared  in  1817,  two  years  after  wbich  time  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament,  where  he  highly  distinguished 
himself,  especially  iu  aU  discussions  relating  to  finance 
and  commerce. 
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CHAPTElt  X. 


Mattt  of  our  readers  are  probably  &miliar  with  the 
English  tranalatioii  of  the  popular  German  work,  the 
"  Death  of  Abel."  Solomon  Qesner,  the  celebrated 
author  of  this  production,  and  of  othete  written  in  a 
similar  style  that  rank  high  in  die  literature  of  hia 
native  oountiy,  oarried  on  the  business  of  a  bookseller, 
as  his  father  hod  done  before  him,  in  his  native  town  of 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  In  his  case,  however,  as  in 
that  of  the  Dutch  poet,  Vondel,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  oaros  and  interruptions  of  bosineee  were, 
during  tbe  latter  part  of  his  life,  rendered  less  annoyii^ 
by  the  attention  of 'liis  wife,  who  charged  herself  with 
the  principal  management  of  his  commercial  concerns, 
that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for  literature.  But  it 
was  amid  the  drudgery  of  the  shop  that  almost  all  his 
earliest  studies  were  carried  on,  auid  his  literary  taste 
nourished.  We  are  told  that  Oesner  was  accounted  a 
dunce  by  his  first  schoolmaster,  who  predicted  that  he 
never  would  get  beyond  reading  and  writing ;  and  yet 
tbe  person  who  was  thus  unsuccessfol  in  developing,  or 
even  discerning,  the  talents  of  the  future  poet,  was  no 
other  than  the  celebrated  Bodmer,  who_  afterwards  be- 
came an  eminent  poet  himself.  This  anecdote  shows 
that  even  genius  will  not  always  discover  genius  in 
another ;  although  possibly  some  may  think  tliat  Bod- 
mer must  have  been  but  an  indifferent  teacher,  what- 
ever he  -was  in  another  capacity.     Young  Gesner  wbb 
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aftervards  sent  by  hia  &dier  to  the  house  of  a  clergy- 
man  in  the  ueighbourhood,  who,  having  probably  no 
poetical  fikculty^of  hia  own,  had  more  leiaure  to  attend 
to  the  intellectual  character  of  his  pupil,  and  soon  drew 
forth  from  the  condemned  dunce  no  doubtful  indications 
of  the  light  that  was  hidden  within.  But  the  young 
poet  was  after  some  time  removed  from  the  care  of  this 
congenial  or  judicious  instnictor,  and  despatched  to 
Berlin,  to  take  up  his  abode  with  a  bookseller  of  that 
city  in  quality  of  his  apprentice  or  shop-boy.  Here  he 
was  of  course  aurronnded  by  books ;  but  either  dis- 
liking the  business,  or  not  finding  that  it  left  him  bu£S- 
cient  leisure  to  derive  much  advantage  &oiu  the  trea- 
furieB  orknowledge  that  were  within  his  reach,  he  soon 
abandoned  it,  and  went  into  lodgings,  with  the  view  of 
supporting  himself,  by  poetry  and  painting — for  he  had 
already,  without  having  any  one  to  give  him  lessons, 
begun  to  apply  himself  also  to  the  latter  art.  In  this 
scheme  he  encountered  at  the  outset  the  difficulties 
which  naturally  beset  one  circumstanced  as  he  was. 
There  was  no  deficiency  of  talent,  but  a  Bad  lack  of 
expericBce,  and  ignorance  uf  many  things  that  a  person 
more  regularly  instructed  could  not  have  biled  to 
know.  Having  shown  hie  verses  to  some  of  his  literary 
acquaintances,  he  was  told  that  they  were  so  awkwardly 
•oostnioted  that  he  certainly  never  would  be  a  poet. 
His  paintings  were  still  more  literally  the  efi'orts  of  bis 
own  unaided  genius. than  even  his  poetry.  Here  he 
bad  neither  any  model  to  imitate,  nor  was  even  ac- 
quainted with  Ute  elementary  rules  and  most  common 
methods  and  processes  of  the  art.  He  had  covered  the 
walls  of  his  humble  lodging  with  landsoapes,  and  he 
one  day  prevailed  upon  a  painti^  of  some  reputation 
and  talent,  who  resided  in  the  city,  to  come  and  see 
what  be  had  done.  Hig  visitor  had'  taste  enough  to 
discern  the  genius  that  animated  many  parts  of  his 
strange  and  lawless  performances ;  but  was  not  at  all 
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iorprised,  when,  upon  asking  him  after  what  models  ho 
worked,  he  was  told  that  he  had  no  models,  and  that 
the  whole  was  merely  the  inspiration  of'  his  own  inven- 
tion. He  won  somewhat «muBed,  however,  when  Gesner, 
in  his  ignorance  of  the  way  of  managing  his  oil-coloura, 
complained  to  him  that  his  pictures  never  dried.  The 
end  of  all  this  was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that 
the  runaway  was  soon  forced  to  throw  himself  once 
more  upon  the  protection  of  his  fi-iends,  and  to  return 
to  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  originally 
intended,  in  which  he  became  first  the  partner,  and 
eventually  the  successor  of  his  father.  He  did  not, 
however,  relinquish  literature ;  and,  although  his  first 
productions  were  not  very  fiatteringly  received,  he 
persevered  in  writing  and  publishing  until  he  had 
established  for  himself  a  distinguished  reputation.'  He 
began,  too,  after  some  years,  to  add  to  his  other  employ- 
ments that  of  an  engraver,  having  already  improved  his 
taste  and  skill  in  painting  by  the  study  of  the,  great- 
masters  of  the  Flemish  school,  of  whose  works  his 
&ther-in-law  possessed  a  valuable  collection,  the  in- 
spection of  which  had  had  tiie  efi'ect  of  strongly  ex- 
citing his  early  ardour.  The  remainder  of  Gesnet'a 
life  was  divided  between  his  business,  his  duties  as  a 
public  man  (for  he  had  now  become  a  member  of  the 
legislative  council  of  his  native  city),  and  those  several 
intellectual  occupations  and  elegant  arts  in  each  of 
which  he  had  attained  so  honourable  a  celebrity.  His 
works  were  not  only  in  general  published  by  himself, 
but  often  embellished  with  engravings  by  his  own  hand 
from  his  own  designs.  Many  of  tbem  were'  still  more 
popular  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  France, 
than  even  in  Gennanf ;  and,  among  other  testimonies 
of  affectioD  and  respect  which  he  received  from  his 
foreign  admirers,  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  by 
the  Empress  Catherine  of  RuBsia.  He  died  of  an  attack 
of  apoplexy,  in  1788,  in  the  ffity-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
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A  pretty  long  catalogue,  indeed,  might  be  given  of 
litenur;  booksellerB  and  printers,  among  whom,  in 
former  times  especially,  even  profound  learning  was 
not  oncommou.  At  the  head  of  this  liet  wonid  stand 
the  celebrated  Aldus  Mahutids  (properly  Auk)  Mancj- 
Zio),  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Italian  printers,  whose 
eervicea  to  literature,  and  we  may  add  to  civilisation,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate.  Manutins,  who  was 
bom  in  1447,  received  a  learned  education,  and  passed 
the  early  part  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in  the 
society  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his 
time.  He  was  forty  years  old  before  be  set  about  tbe 
establishment  of  bis  printing-office  at  Venice ;  and  it 
^as  some  years  later  before  tbe  first  production  of  his 
press  made  its  appearance.  Tbe  period  therefore  of  his 
labours  as  a  printer,  as  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
only  extended  over  about  twenty-five  years ;  and  even. 
tliis  space  was  broken  in  upon  by  various  difSculties 
and  intermptioD^,  arising  from  his  limited  resources 
and  the  distracted  condition  of  the  country.  Tbe 
latt«r  cause,  on  one  occasion,  obliged  him  to  retire 
altogether  from  Venice  for  above  a  twelvemonth  ;  when 
not  only  was  his  property  pillaged  during  his  absence, 
but  he  himself, 'on  quitting  the  city  of  Milan,  in  which 
he  had  taken  refuge,  was  seized  as  a  spy,  and  consigned 
to  a  prison,  from  which  ho  only  obtained  his  deliverance 
through  the  good  offices  of  one  of  his  friends,  who 
happened  to  be  vice-chancellor  of  the  Milanese  senate. 
All  this  being  kept  in  mind,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
astonished  at  the  immense  professional  labours  of  this 
first  learned  printer.  During  these  twenty-five  years, 
partially  disturbed  as  they  were,  and  in  epito  of  the 
scanty  means  by  which  his  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
frequently  ononped  and  restrained,  he  '  gave  to  the 
world  editions  of  the  chief  of  tbe  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  then  known  to  be  in  existence —transcribing 
them,  in  almost  every  instance,  from  manuscripts  which 
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it  required  the  utmost  learning,  Migacity,  and  patience 
to  decipher;  and  often  evincing  eminent  critical  acu- 
men in  the  eettlement  of  the  text  by  the  selection  of  the 
right  one  among  Tariona  readings.  He  was,  in  fact,  the 
editor  of  nearly  every  work  which  he  published ;  and, 
in  the  performance  of  hitf  duties  in  that  character,  he 
had  difBcultiee  to  struggle  with  and  surmount,  with 
which  those  that  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  gene- 
rality of  his  sncoessoTs  are  not  to  be  compared.  And 
yet  it  was  in  Ihei^  circumstances,  as  we  have  said,  that 
.  be  produced,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  fint 
printed  editions  of  many  of  the  Greek  and  Boman 
classics  i  thus  entitling  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  alt 
succeoding  times,  as  not  only  the  author  of  the  earliest 
general  diffusion  of  this  most  precious  literature,  but 
in  all  probability  the  preserver  of  much  of  it  from 
irretrievable  destruction.  Had  Manutins  not  exerted 
himself  as  he  did  to  rescue  the  writings  in  question 
from  their  insecure  existence  in  a  few  half-defaced  and 
rapidly  perishing  manuscripts,  and  to  bestow  on  them 
a  sure  immortality  through  the  printing-press,  we  know 
not  how  many  of  those  of  them  we  now  possess  it  might 
never  have  been  our  (ate  to  look  upon,  nor  how  much 
slower  that  march  of  civilization  might  have  proceeded 
which  owed  to  their  wide-spread  influence  so  much 
both  of  its  excitement  and  of  its  conquests.  For.  v(;hat- 
ever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  pre- 
sent and  future  importance  of  the  productions  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  in  guiding  and  sustaining  tlte 
intellectual  progress  of  the  world,  it  can  hardly  be  dis- 
puted that  Europe  never  would  have  made  the  advance- 
ment it  did  in  the  oourse'of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  but  for  them,  and  that  it  is  to  their  iitspiration 
that  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  at  least  the  beginnings 
of  our  existing  refinement.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  to 
Manutins  that  no  little  of  oqt  gratitude  is  due ;  since, 
had  it  not  been  for  him,  some  of  the  greatest,,  very 
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possibly,  of  those  ancient  poets,  orators,  historiaiiB,  and 
philosopher,  would  have  written,  both  for  ns  and  for 
our  lasers,  in  Tain, 

But  his  admirable  labours,  in  restoring  and  preserving 
the  works  of  others,  did  not  by  any  means  form  the 
only  occupation  of  this  great  father  of  the  typographical 
art  in  Italy  during  those  twenty  years.  Beside  carry- 
ing through  the  press  the  prodnotions  of  several  of  his 
oontempoi^es,  he  found  time  for  the  composition  of 
seTerat  works  of  his  own,  all  of  them  full  of  erudition, 
and  some  of  considerable  magnitude.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  grammars  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  a  Greek  and  Latin  dictionary  in  folio, 
being  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that  had  been  given 
to  the  world.  He  also  founded  at  his  own  house  a 
literary  association,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Aldine 
Academy,  which  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  reckoned 
among  its  members  the  celebrated  Erasmus,  Cardinal 
Bembo,  and  several  others  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  of  that  age-  Daring  the  first  years,  too,  of  his 
residence  at  Venice,  and  while  he  was  making  pre- 
parations for  commencing  business  as  a  printer,  he 
delivered  several  couraes  of  lectures  on  Ore«k  and 
Boroan  literature. 

Aldus  Manutins  died  in  1515;  but  he  left  a  son 
named  Paul,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as 
much  as  bis  father  had  done-,  both  as  a  printer  and  a 
man  of  letters,  Hany  of  the  works  which  proceeded 
from  his  press  were  enriched  by  learned  commentaries 
&om  his  own  pen.  When  the  Venetian  Academy  was 
founded,  in  1558,  Paul  Manotius  was  appointed  Pro- 
feasor  of  Eloquenoe,  and  director  of  the  printing  es- 
tablishment; bnt  that  association  continued  in  existence 
only  for  three  years.  Be  was  afterwards  induced  to 
settle  as  a  printer  at  Kome,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Pope ;  and,  although  he  still  kept  his  press  at  work  in 
Venice  also,  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  that 
t-".oo<j[i: 
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city.  He  died  there  in  1574,  leaving  a  son,  commonly 
called  the  younger  Aldus,  who,  although  a  person  of 
some  learning  and  talent,  did  not  suetain  the  reputation 
of  his  family  ill  either  of  the  two  departments  in  which 
its  preceding  members  bad  acquired  bo  much  and  euch 
well-merited  distinction.  Under  him,  the  printing- 
office  fell  into  discredit  and  decay;  and  he  at  last  gave 
up  the  business  to  one  of  his  wortmen.  He  died,  it  is 
said,  from  the  effecte  of  a  surfeit,  in  1597;  and  the 
valuable  library,  collected  by  his  father  and  his  grand- 
fa&er,  was  soon  afterwards  seized  upon  by  his  creditors, 
and  sold  to  pay  his  debts. 

Contemporary  with  the  Manutii  in  Italy,  were  the 
Estiennes  or  Stepbensis  in  France.  Of  this  family, 
celebrated  as  printers  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  about  a  dozen  members  are  enumerated  as  dis- 
tinguished for  their  literary  attainments ;  but  we  caii 
only  afibrd  to  notice  the  two  most  eminent  names  in 
the  list,  the  first  Bobert  and  his  son  Henry  (sometimes 
distinguished  from  his  grandfather  of  the  same-  name  as 
the  second  Heniy).  The  former  was  bom  in  Paris  in 
1503,  and  commenced  business  in  that  city  as  a  printer 
on  his  own  account  about  the  year  1S26.  He  had  be- 
fore this  time  acted  as  chief  manager  of  the  establish- 
ment of  his  step&ther,  Simon  de  Colines,  and  bad,  in 
.  that  situation,  superinfonded  an  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
(or  Latin)  version  of  the  New  Testament,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne,  or  Theological  College,  and  first  drew  upon 
him  that  suspicion  of  an  inclination  towards  l^test- 
antism  which  he  afterwards  justified  by  his  formal 
abandonment  of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  was  not  only 
the  most  distinguished  printer,  but  one  of  the  most 
learned  scholars,  of  hie  time,  aa  his  works,  and  espe- 
cially his  great  Thesanrus  of  the  Latin  language,  amply 
testify.  All  the  works  which  proceeded  from  hie  press 
are  remarkable  .both  for  their  extreme  beauty  of  execu- 
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tioQ  and  their  almost  immaonlate  oorrectuesfi.  In  order 
to  secure  for  them  this  latt«r  quality,  he  was  wont,  we 
are  told,  in  man;  casee  to  exhibit  the  proofs  for  publio 
inspection,  and  to  offer  a  reward  for  every  error  any 
one  should  detect  iu  them.  Ooe  of  his  editions  of  the 
Qreek  Kew  Testament  is  known  by  the  strange  name  of 
the  "pDlres"  edition,  whioh  was  given  to  it  in  oonse- 
qnence  of  the  word  "Plures"  in  the  Latin  preface 
being  so  printed, — an  error  whioh  was  long  supposed 
to  be  the  only  one  in  the  work,  till  a  more  diligent 
examination  in  recent  times  discovered  four  others  in 
the  Greek  text 

The  supposed  religions  opinions  of  Robert  Stephens 
exposed  him,  during  a  great  part  of  his  lifetime,  to 
incesaant  annoyanoe  and  menace  from  the  zealots  of  the 
Catholic  church,  from  whose  hostility  he  was  with  difS- 
cnlty  protected  even  by  the  patron^e  of  the  king, 
Francis  I.  When  Francis  died,  Stephens  felt  that  the 
•ecnrily  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  Paris  was  gone  with 
his  royal  patron ;  and  ailer  a  short  time  he  retired  to 
Geneva.  He  resided  in  that  city  for  several  years, 
carrying  on  his  business  as  a  printer,  and  died  there  in 
the  year  1559,  at  the  age  of  fifly-six.  From  many 
honourable  testimonies  that  have  been  borne  to  the 
learning  of  this  great  printer,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
the  enlogium  of  the  celebrated  De  Thou,  who  affirms 
that  France  and  Christendom  owe  a  deeper  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  than  to  their  greatest  captains;  and 
that  he  has  done  more  to  immortalize  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  than  all  that  monarch's  own  most  &mou8 
exploits. 

Henrt  SrePHiuts,  the  eldest  sou  of  Robert,  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  that  ever  lived,  and  so  volu- 
minous an  author,  that,  if  he  had  spent  his  life  in 
writing  books,  he  would  have  left  us  enough  to  admire 
in  the  evidence  of  his  industry  and  fertility.  Bnt^ 
instead  of  this  being  the  case,  his   days  were  passed 
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partly  amidst  the  toila  of  a  laboriona  occupation,  and 
partly  under  the  pressure  of  miefortune  and  penury, 
and  in  wandering  about  in  quest  of  mere  subsistence. 
He  was  bom  in  1528  :  and  after  haying  been  carefully 
educated,  and  having  travelled  in  Italy,  England,  and 
the  Ketherlonds,  be  appears  to  have  ocoompanied  his 
father  when  he  left  Paris  for  Geneva.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, returned  to  the  former  city ;  and,  although  known 
to  be  attached,  like  his  &ther,  to  the  Beformed  &ith, 
contrived  to  obtain  permission  to  settle  there  as  a 
printer,  about  the  year  1657,  From  this  time  there 
continued  to  issue  from  his  press  a  succession  of  editions 
of  the  classic  writers,  and  other  works,  not  only  printed 
with  the  greatest  care  and  correotness,  but  abounding 
in  new  and  improved  readings,  which  the  labours  and 
ingenuity  of  the  editor  had  discovered,  and  almost 
always  accompanied  by  learned  pre&ces  and  comment- 
aries from  his  own  pen,  which  are  read  by  scholars  to 
this  day  with  profit  and  admiration.  But  the  gr«al 
work,  to  the  compilation  of  which  he  devoted  himself 
with  especial  ardour  and  assiduity,  was  his  celebrated 
Thesaurus,  or  Dictionary  of  the  Greek  Language.  This 
extraordinaiy  performance  was  the  fruit  of  twelve  years 
of  laborious  application.  The  undertaking,  however, 
had  completely  exhausted  the  pecuniary  resources  of 
the  unfortunate  author ;  and  nothing  could  have  saved 
him  from  ruin,  except  a  much  more  rapid  sale  of  the 
work  than  its  magnitude,  and  necessarily  hi^  price, 
could  in  almost  any  circnmstances  have  allowed.  He 
struggled  with  his  difficulties  for  some  years,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  eventually  suoceeded  in  surmounting 
them ;  when  his  hopes  were  on  a  sudden  extinguished 
by  the  appearance  of  a  riv(J  publication,  professing  to 
be  the  work  of  John  Scapue.a.  'This  person  had,  it 
appears,  been  employed  as  a  clerk,  or  corrector  of  the 
press,  in  Stephens's  office,  during  the  printing  of  the 
Thesaurus ;  and  the  stoiy  commonly  told  is,  that,  while 
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acting  in  this  capacity,  he  had  secretly  applied  himself, 
with  a  baae  industry,  to  the  compilation  of  an  abridg- 
ment of  that  great  work,  which  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
bring  into  tbe  market  in  sufficient  time  to  ruin  the  sale 
of  tbe  lai^T  and  dearer  publication.  Am  it  seema 
unquestionable,  however,  that  the  first  edition  of 
Scapula's  Dictionary  did  not  make  its  appearance  till 
aeven  years  after  the  publication  of  that  of  Stephens',  it 
is  unnecessary  to  suppose  the  former  to  have  acted  quite 
so  treacherously  as  is  generally  alleged,  seeing  that 
seven  years  were  surely  sufficient  to  finish  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  work  which  the  or^nal  author  had  taken 
only  twelve  years  to  compile;  and  that,  therefore, 
Scapula's  performance  may  be  very  easily  conceived  to 
have  been  b^un,  not  while  he  was  superintending  the 
printing  of  his  master's  Thesaurus,  but  some  time  after 
its  publication.  We  do  not  mean  to  dispute  either  the 
justice  of  tbe  charge  of  plagiarism  which  has  been 
brou^t  against  Scapula,  or  the  fact,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  his  hook,  notwithstanding  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  its  publication  and  that  of  the  work 
from  which  it  was  stolen,  considerably  injured  the  sale 
of  the  latter.  But  the  truth  is,  that  this  abridgment, 
looked  upon  even  as  such,  was  a  performance  of  very 
otmsiderable  ability,  and  much  more  commodious  for 
consultation  in  ordinary  cases  than  the  larger  work. 
It  has  ever  since  its  appearance  ranked  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  auxiliaries  to  which  recourse  can  be  bad 
in  the  study  of  Greek ;  and  has,  without  doubt,  con- 
tributed essentially  to  the  difTusion  i^f  a  knowledge  of 
that  langui^;e — a  circumstance  which  makes  one  learned 
writer  observe,  that  Scapula  has  done  at  least  as  much 
service  to  scholars  in  general  as  he  did  injury  to  his 
master ;  while  another  goes  the  length  of  maintaining, 
with  more  sensibility,  it  will  be  thought,  to  the  interests 
of  Greek  learning  than  to  tbe  principles  of  morality  and 
honouraUe  conduct,  that  tbe  glory  of  the  author  of  so 
t-".oo<j[i: 
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exoeUent  a  work  ought  in  nowise  to  Buffer  diminutaon 
from  any  incorrectness  of  conduct  he  may  have  been 
guilty  of  in  the  preparation  of  il.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  many  oopiee  of  the  lai^  Thesaurus  still  remained 
unsold  when  the  abridgment  came  out ;  and  ite  ap[>ear- 
ance  would  completely  put  an  end  to  the  idea  of  a 
second  edition  of  tite  original  work,  however  necessary 
to  meet  the  great  expenditure  that  had  been  incurred. 

Stephens  continued,  for  some  years  after  this  misfor- 
tune, to  labour  with  unwearied  diligence  both  as  a 
printer  and  as  an  author,  sustained  partly  by  the 
patronage  and  promises  of  the  king.  Henry  III.,  whom 
he  soon  found,  however,  to  be  more  liberal  of  profession 
than  performance.  Aa  a  last  resource,  therefore,  he 
left  Paris,  where  the  loss  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
tenderly  attached,  had  recently  added  to  his  calamities, 
and  spent  several  years  in  wandering  &om  one  city  to 
another,  in  the  constantly-disappointed  hope  of  finding 
some  means  of  re-establishing  his  ruined  fortunes.  We 
find  him  at  one  time  at  Orleans,  then  again  at  Paris,  and 
then  successively  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Hun- 
gary, At  last,  having  &llen  sick  at  Lyons,  he  died  there 
in  analmahouse,  in  the  year  1598,  at  tiie  age  of  seventy.* 

The  history  of  this  great  scholar  has  been  often  quoted 
as  a  signal  illustration  of  the  ill  fortune  not  unfrequently 
attendant  upon  a  life  devoted  to  literature.  Undoubtedly, 

*  A  lively  sketch  of  Henri  EiUenne  biat  been  given  hj  a  late  writer 
In  the  QuarUrtg  Bevira  (No.  1S6,  for  September  \6^i),  \a  the  course 
of  on  interesting  uticle  on  the  Diary  of  his  learned  iHiQ-in-lav, 
Isaac  Ciuaubon.  The  following  short  extract  is  illustrative  of  our 
snbject ;  -  "  He  travelled,  m  was  cnstomary  before  the  days  of  pasa- 
■ble  roads,  on  horaebttck,  but  on  a  high-spirited  and  mettlesome 
Arab,  and  not  on  the  spavined  hacks  of  Uie  poiil-hoases.  These 
seasons — for  his  teaming  imagination  could  not  be  idle— were 
claimed  by  his  muse.  An  epigram,  or  a  prologac,  ot  a  soliloqu;, 
was  composed  and  written  down  without  drawing  rein."  In  a  note 
the  writer  adds  r — '  His  bther  before  him  la  supposed  to  have 
improved  theae  equestrian  hours.    It  was  Bobert  Egtienne  that 
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learning  and  genius  are  not  exempted  from  the  dieap- 
pointments  and  sorrows  of  this  world,  an;  more  than 
ignoTODce;  and  Bometimee  the  stroke  of  misfortune' is 
more  keenly  felt  irom  the  sensibili^  which  high  intel- 
lectual cultivation  has  conferred  upon  the  sufferer.  Jb 
the  mere  pursuit  of  wealth,  too,  it  may  be  that  the  disin- 
terestedness and  comparative  forgetfulQese  of  self,  which 
on  attachment  to  letters  has  a  tendency  to  b^et  in  him 
who  is  under  its  influence,  shall  sometilnea  leave  him  a 
little  way  behind  a  more  eager  competitor,  by  allowing 
him  to  overlook  opportunities  of  which  amoreunacrupu- 
kiUB  man  would  take  advantage,  or  seducing  him  to  turn 
aside  after  speculations  promisii^  him  more  of  glory  than 
of  profit.  This  is  the  most  and  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  as  to  the  natural  tendency  of  learning  to  bring  mis- 
fortunes upon  the  head  of  its  possessor.  But  it  is  no 
great  disparagement  of  mental  cultivation,  which  is 
prodigal  of  so  many  far  higher  and  better  rewards,  to 
Bay,  that  it  has  no  particular  tendency  to  put  money  in 
a  man's  pocket,  or  even  that  it  may  sometimes  chance 
to  impede  in  a  slight  degree  the  mere  accumulation  of 
property  by  the  affection  which  it  creates  for  richer 
sources  of  enjoyment.  If  it  should  not  bring  overflowing 
wealth,  which,  at  best,  is  bnt  one  of  the  means  of  happi-- 
ness,  it  will  bring  happiness  itself — wealth  for  the 
mind,  if  not  for  the  purse.     And  as  for  the  other  accn- 

diWded  the  New  Testament  into  veraea,  and  bis  ton  Henri  tells  na 
that  it  vas  effected  daring  a  journey  &nn>  Lyons  to  Paris  tnlar 
egutbuulunt.  The  phrase  bas  been  conunonlj  nipposed  to  signiiy 
tbst  he  peifurmi'd  the  task  upon  borseback,  but  Hichaelis  thought ' 
it  laii^bt  only  nicac  that  he  did  it  between  the  stagei,  while  taking; 
hia  ease  at  hia  inn.  The  finrt  and  literal  inteTpretation  is  doubtleas 
correct.  John  Wesley  read  hondreda  of  Toliunes  as  he  ambled  npon 
his  nag  &om  one  preaching  atation  to  another :  and,  howuver  diffl- 
cnlt  it  might  hare  been  to  pencil  'figures  npon  the  margin  of  the 
New  Testament  when  mounted  upon  the  fiely  Arab  of  HeiLcj,  it 
mi^t  eaHily  have  been  accomplished  npon  the  hack  of  Bobert, 
which  wu  probably  as  steady  as  his  desk."  ^ 
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a&tioD,  fhat  the  more  a  man's  nature  ia  refined  fay  edu- 
cation and  a  laste  for  knowledge,  the  more  sensibly  will 
he  feel  such  calamitiee  as  may  befall  him,  it  amonnts 
merely  to  saying,  tiiat  the  more  intense  the  life,  the 
more  delicate  and  shrinking  the  sensibility, — the  higher 
the  elevation,  the  more  dangeroos  the  fall.  If  it  be 
held  that  onr  nature  approaches  nearest  to  its  perfection 
when  it  most  resembles  that  of  a  tortoise  or  a  vegetable, 
then,  indeed,  intellectual  cultivation  may  be  held  to  be 
pernicious  and  unwise.  But  it  should  not  be  foi^tten 
that  even  in  the  world's  ordinary  pursoitA  and  business, 
science  and  literature  must  give  their  cultivators,  upon 
the  whole,  at  least  as  many  and  as  important  advantages 
as  tliey  can  possibly  deprive  them  of.  There  ia  no  pro- 
bability at  all  in  the  sapposition,  that  the  possession  of 
superior  learning  has  generally  bad  the  ^ect  of  pre- 
venting ita  owners  &om  succeeding  in  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  most  likely,  in  ninety-nine  instances 
out  of  every  hundred,  materially  contributed  to  their 
success,  had  procured  for  them  a  degree  of  advancement 
to  which  the  generality  of  their  less  accomplished  asso- 
ciates never  ventured  even  to  aapire.  We  might  refer 
for  proof  to  many  of  the  names  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  mention  in  these  pages,  as  well  as  to  many 
others  we  have  yet  to  notice.  The  misfortunes  of  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  principally  devDt«d  to  literaty 
pursuits  make  a  more  touching  narrative  than  those  of 
him  who  has  been  thrown  out  in  the  more  vulgar 
scramble  for  the  good  things  of  this  life;  and  such 
stories  are  therefore  fondly  repeated  and  remembered. 
But,  although  good  enough  as  stories,  they  are  worth 
littie  as  arguments  i  seeing  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
that  might  not  be  easily  matched  by  another  that  would 
tall,  if  not  as  pathetically,  yet  just  as  forcibly,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question.  ITpon  this  view  of  the 
matter,  however,  we  have  no  inclination  to  dwell ;  for  it 
is  not  chiefly  on  the  strength  of  such  considerations  that 
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we  would  teoommeud  the  pnnuit  of  knowledge.  It  is 
profitable  to  a  far  higher  end  than  the  mere  advanoe- 
ment  of  its  -votaries  in  worldly  wealth ;  although  in  that, 
too,  it  may  fitirly  olaim  to  be  regarded  as  naturally  and 
ordinarily  an  ally  and  not  an  adventary.  And  as  for 
the  great  scholar,  the  calamities  of  whose  latter  days  we 
have  just  recorded,  the  generally  nnfortunate  destiny  of 
the  learned  is  not  the  lesson  to  he  drawn  from  bis  his- 
tory. His  iamily  hod  risen  by  their  learning,  had 
through  that  acquired  both  wealth  and  distinction,  and 
owed  to  nothing  else  the  station  they  long  held  at  the 
very  head  of  their  profession  in  Europe  and  in  the  world. 
£vea  be  himself  bad  flonrished  by  the  same  means,  in 
affluence  and  in  honour,  for  many  years ;  and  if  one  of 
his  undertakings  at  last  turned  put  unsncceeeful,  paitly 
through  the  unfair  conduct  of  another,  and  partly,  let  it 
be  allowed,  from  the  nature  of  the  speculation  itself, 
into  which  a  mere  printer,  who  cared  fur  nothing  hut 
his  money,  would  not  perhaps  have  so  rashly  adven- 
tured, it  was,  after  all,  but  one  instance  of  the  evils  of 
learning  among  many  illnstrstions  of  its  advantages. 
Nor  should  we  throw  out  of  view  the  glory  of  the  other- 
wise unprofitable  enterprise,  the  feeling  of  triumph  in 
its  achievement,  which  all  it  had  cost  oould  nut  take 
away,  and  the  anticipation  of  that  award  of  posteri^  on 
the  finished  work,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  ruin  it 
had  brought  on  its  illustrious  projector  would  only  make 
more  cordial  and  generous. 

To  the  Manutii  and  the  Stophenses  we  might  add  the 
names  of  many  other  learned  printers  of  the  first  age  of 
the  art ;  for  example,  that  of  Simou  de  CoUnes  (in  Latin, 
CouN^GDs),  mentioned  above,  who  after  having  been  in 
partnership  with  the  first  Henry  Stephens,  the  grand- 
&ther  of  the  author  of  the  Thesaurus,  married  his  widow, 
and  carried  on  the  business,  and  who  was  profoundly 
versed  in  ancient  literature — that  of  BADi[is(often  called 
Ascentins,  from  Aache,  near  Brussels,  the  place  of  his 
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oativitj'),  also  a  Parieian  printer,  wlio  was  the  author  of 
several  leorbed  works,  and  whose  daughter,  Petronilla  (or 
Perrette),  the  wife  of  Robert  and  the  mother  of  the  great 
Henry  Stephens,  was  so  erudite  a  lady  that  she  is  said 
to  have  taught  both  her  ohlldreu  and  her  servants  Latin, 
and  to  have  permitted  no  other  language  to  be  spoken 
in  the  femily— that  of  Frobeh,  who  establiehed  his  press 
at  Basle  in  Switzerland,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by 
Erasmus  for  his  great  learning,  that  this  celebrated  per- 
son was  induced  to  take  up  his  residence  there  in  order 
to  have  his  works  printed  by  so  able  a  scholar — and  that 
of  Oporinus,  the  auocessor  of  Proben  in  the  same  city, 
many  of  the  works  published  by  whom,  besides  being 
remarkable  for  their  correctness,  are  illustrafed  by  his 
own  prefaces  and  notes. 

Of  names  belonging  to  later  times  and  to  our  own 
oountry,  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  is  that  of  the 
very  learned  Thomas  Roddiman,  who  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable business  in  Edinburgh,  during  the  early  part 
of  last  centnry.  The  editions  of  the  classical  authors 
that  issued  irom  his  press  are  in  general  printed  with 
very  great  acouracy,  and  often  exhibit  new  readings 
and  amendments  of  punctuation,  in  the  highest  degree 
creditable  to  the  ingenuity  and  erudition  of  the  editor ; . 
who  besides  found  leisure  for  the  preparation  of  several 
works  of  his  own,  among  which  may  be  particularly 
mentioned  a  Latin  Grammar  in  two  volumes,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  elaborate  performances  in  tiie  whole 
range  of  philoli^y.*  Ruddiman  held  at  the  same  time 
the  ofGce  of  librarian  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
Edinburgh  (in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  the  cele- 
brated David  Hume),  and  was  also  the  publisher  of  a 

*  A  new  cditioD  of  tluB  grammar  has  within  the  preeeni  centtn? 
been  publieheil  in  (Jermany  under  the  auperinlendence  of  boo  of  tlw 
tnoBt  eminent  Bcholan  of  Uiat  cotrntr^ :  '  Thomm  SuddimamU  InEtf- 
tntioneaOnunmaticnLatinn:  oiinuiteaxlo/redoSlaUlcnHn.''  Lip«. 
IS2S.  2tom.  Std. 
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newspaper,  which  he  had  establiabed  himself,  and  which 
still  exists.  Among  recent  English  printers  the  well- 
known  William  Bowvkr  long  presented  a  conspicnons 
example  of  that  accomplished  scholarship,  united  to  the 
most  diligent  habits  of  business,  which  used  to  be  go 
common  in  the  good  old  times  of  the  art.  Nor  ought 
we  to  forget  his  partner  and  succeeaor,  the  late  Mr. 
John  NiimoLS,  whose  antiquarian  knowledge,  and  exten- 
sire  labotirs  in  different  departments  of  literature,  justly 
entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the  modem  ornaments 
of  his  profession. 

The  lather  of  Bichardsoh,  the  great  novelist,  was  a 
joiner;  and  he  himself,  after  having  been  taught  read- 
ing and  writing  at  a  country  school,  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  a  London  printer,  named  Wilde,  with  whom  he 
served  for  the  usual  period.  Soon  aft«r  his  apprentice- 
ship bad  expired,  he  found  employment  as  foreman  in  a 
printing-ofiSce ;  and  in  this  situation  he  remained  for 
five  or  six  years  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  any  higher 
advancement.  By  the  assistance  of  several  friends, 
however,  whom  his  industry,  intelligence,  and  amiable 
manners  had  secured  for  him,  he  was  at  last  enabled  to 
enter  into  business  on  his  own  account ;  when  he  esta- 
blished himself  in  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  and 
speedily  acquired  such  a'  position  as  justified  the  expect- 
ations that  had  been  entertained  of  him.  Meanwhile 
his  literary  tastes,  and  even  some  indications  he  had 
given  of  his  talents  as  a  writer,  had  become  known 
itmong  his  acquaintance,  and  he  was  employed  on 
various  occasions  by  the  booksellers  in  (be  composition 
of  prefaces  and  dedications  for  works  which  they  were 
bringing  out.  At  last  they  proposed  to  him  the  writing 
of  avolume  of  Familiar  Letters ;  and  itwas  this  circum- 
stance, we  are  told,  which  su^ested  the  idea  of  his 
"Pamela,"  the  first  produotion  by  which  he  obtained 
any  distinction  as  ab  author.  He  was  already  in  his 
fifty-second  year  when  he  commenced  the  composition 
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of  thie  work.  And  yet  sdoIi  was  the  e^emem  iriih 
which  he  applied  himself  to  it,  that  he  finished  the  two 
volumes  in  -as  man;  months.  It  met,  as  is  well  known, 
with  the  moRt  extraordinftry  sncoeas,  having  gone 
through  five  editions  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  author, 
however,  was  not  left  to  enjoy  his  pop»ilarity  undis- 
turbed ;  for,  not  to  mention  a  good  deal  of  severe  criti- 
ciem  to  which  the  coudaot  and  moral  tendenoy  of  the 
novel  were  eubjected,  the  manner  of  the  aadior  was 
attacked  with  powerful  ridicule  by  the  celebrated  Field- 
ing in  his  "Joseph  Andrews."  The  eSeot  of  this  satire 
was  so  keenly  felt  by  Richardson,  that  he  determined  to 
fhow  the  world  that  he  could  write  as  well  in  another 
style,  in  proof  of  which  he  produced  a  continuation  of 
the  work  under  the  title  of  "  Pamela  in  High  Life," 
which  was  far  from  securing  a  continuation  of  its  pre- 
decessor's popularity.  He  was  not  discouraged,  how- 
ever, by  this  failure,  hut  only  instructed  hy  it  in  the 
true  path  in  which  ho  was  fitted  to  excel.  He  returned 
to  his  studies,  and  after  some  years  appeared  again  as 
an  author  by  the  publication  of  the  two  first  volumes  of 
his  greatest  work,  his  "  Clarissa  Harlowe."  The  success 
ef  this  production  was  immense.  Appearing  as  it  did 
in  parts,  it  excited  the  public  curiosity  in  tiie  highest 
d^ree.  I>uring  the  progress  of  it«  publication,  and 
when  it  was  translated  into  French,  it  raised  its  author 
in  the  estimation  of  continental  critics  to  the  first  rank 
among  the  writers  of  the  age.  Richardson  vras  in  his 
sixtieth  year  when  he  gave  this  woit  to  the  world ;  but 
he  had  not  yet  concluded  fais  literary  career.  Fonr 
years  afterwards  he  appeared  ^ain  befiire  the  public 
with  another  perfonnance,  his  "  Sir  Charles  Orandison." 
This  novel  (like  its  immediate  predecessor)  extends  to 
the  imusnal  length  of  seven  volumes ;  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  the  author's  original  manuscript,  had  it 
not  been  subsequently  curtailed,  would  have  made  a 
book  of  three  times  the  size.     This  is  hardly,  however. 
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to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  indoetry  of  the  writer. 
Prolixly  was  Hie  beBetting  &ult  of  Kicbardson ;  bia 
works  would  have  cost  bim  more  time  and  labour  bad 
he  made  tbem  aborter.  With  his  fulness  of  matter,  and 
fitcility  of  invention,  it  was  comparaiively  easy  for  him 
to  spread  his  story  over  any  number  of  pages.  W  bat 
he  most  wanted  was  the  art  of  rejection.  Bicbardson 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ^ery  greatest  of  our  writers 
in  the  department  to  which  his  works  belong;  but  on 
the  Continent  be  is  very  generally  considered  as  stand- 
ing at  the  bead  of  bis  whole  class,  without  a  rival.  He 
has  some  qualities  inwhich  be  has  never  been  excelled; 
but  bis  works,  in  their  original  language,  are  too  defec- 
tive to  permit  us  to  rate  him  so  high  as  this.  Perhaps 
some  of  their  faults  do  not  appear  so  strongly  under  the 
disgoiae  of  translatioii ;  and  amongst  tbo^e  most  likely  to 
be  thus  softened,  we  should  especially  reckon  the  general 
inei^auce  and  extreme  slovenliness  of  the  style.  This 
is  a  fealt  which  the  author,  in  alt  probability,  could  have 
materially  corrected,  bad  be  taken  the  requisite  pains. 

He  published  nothing  of  any  importance  after  bis 
"  Sir  Charles  Orandison  ;"  but  it  is  important  to  notice, 
that  his  literary  labours  did  not  interfere  with  his  atten- 
tion to  businees,  or  impede  bis  commercial  success.  In 
1754  he  was  dioseu  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company ; 
and  some  years  after  be  purchased  half  of  the  patent  of 
king's  printer.  He  bad  by  this  time  amassed  a  respect- 
able fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  himself  with 
the  luxury  of  a  country  residenoe,  at  Parson's  Green, 
where  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  in  the  society 
of  bis  friends,  tnd  the  enjoj~ment  of  the  public  admira- 
tion which  bis  writings  bad  procured  for  him.  He  died 
in  the  year  ITUl,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  More  than 
forty  years  after  bis  death  a  selection  from  his  Corre- 
spondence, with  an  account  of  bis  Life,  i)i  six  volumes, 
was  published  by  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

D  PRISTEBfl  CONTUnTED  : — W.  HDTTON  ;  B.  DOUB- 
let ;  almon  ;  cbcdbs  ;  tbs  p&hceodckes  i  bothbcholtz  ; 
baofobd;  ames;  hekbebt;  patbbsoh. — pubsuit  of  lite- 
rature IN  other  trades  t — WALTON  ;  DEFOE  ;  Ln.LO. 

WiLUAM  HoTTOS  waa  bom  in  1723,  in  the  town  of 
Derby,  where  bis  &ther  was  a  working  wooloomber, 
bnrtbened  with  a  large  family,  for  whom  his  utmost 
exertions  scarcely  snffioed  to  proonre  Bubsistence.  "  My 
poor  mother,"  says  his  son  in '  the  intareiiting  acoount 
he  has  left  as  of  his  life,  "more  thanonoe,  one  infant 
on  her  buee,  and  a  few  more  hanging  aboat  her,  have 
all  fasted  a  whole  day ;  and  when  food  arrived,  she  has 
suffered  them  with  a  tear  to  take  her  share."  Of  hi* 
mother,  Hutton  always  retained  the  tendereat  reooUeo- 
tion.  After  a  long  endurance  of  this  struggle,  she 
died  when  he  was  only  is  his  tenth  year,  and  he  and 
his  brothers  and  siBteiB  were  left  to  the  charge  of  their 
father,  who,  now  become  almost  reckless  from  continued 
misfortuue,  and  loosened  as  it  were  from  his  chief  stay, 
soon  made  matters  worse  than  ever  by  taking  to  tiie 
alehonse,  and  often  literally  leaving  his  ohildren  to  tbe 
mere  mercies  of  chance.  "  At  one  time,"  says  Hutton, 
"  I  footed  ftook  breakfast  one  day  till  noon  the  next,  and 
even  then  dined  upon  only  flour  and  w«ter  boiled  into 
a  hasty -pudding."  His  iather  appears  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  strong  nndentanding,  but  of  violent  passions, 
over  which  he  had  little  command.  Kotwitiistanding 
hia  own  dissoluteness,  he  was  a  despotic  disciplinarian 
in  regard  to  his  children,  and  was  wont  to  correot  their 
slightest  &ults  with  terrible  severity.     This  and  the 
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TGBt  of  Ilia  conduct  procured  him  their  ttax,  but  little 
of  their  affection. 

In  the  midat  of  all  this  misery  tlieir  education  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  but  indifferently  attended  to.  In  fiict, 
even  if  they  bad  been  kept  at  school,  the  instructions 


they  received  there  could  have  availed  little  against 
euch  utter  domefitic  neglect.  The  Bchoolmaeter  can 
seldom  do  much  if  he  has  not  an  auxiliary  at 
home.     William  tells  us  that  he  was   sent,  'when  five 
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yean  old,  to  a  "  Mr.  Thomas  Meat,  of  hareh  memoiy, 
who  often,"  he  adds,  "  took  occasion  to  beat  my  head 
against  the  wall,  holding  it  by  the  hair,  but  never 
could  b^t  any  learning  into  it ;  I  hated  all  books  but 
those  of  pictures."  He  oontinned  bis  attendance,  how- 
ever, for  about  two  years,  when  he  was  taken  away, 
and,  although  only  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  sent  to 
work  at  a  eilk  mill. 

Tender  as  was  the  age  of  many  of  his  companions 
horo,  he  was  the  youngest  and  least  of  them  all ;  being 
indeed  too  short  to  reach  the  engine,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  pair  of  high  pattens  was  fixed  on  his  feet 
by  the  superintendent,  which  he  dragged  about  with 
him  for  a  year.  Re  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  his 
BU&erings  in  this  situation.  "I  had  now,"  says  he 
(and  the  reader  will  remember  what  a  mere  child 
he  still  was),  "to  rise  at  £ve  evory  morning  during 
seven  years ;  submit  to  the  cane  whenever  convenient 
to  the  master ;  be  the  constant  companion  of  the  most 
rade  and  vulgar  of  the  human  race,  never  taught  by 
nature,  nor  ever  wishing  to  be  tau^t,"  His  master 
at  last,  he  tells  us,  having  on  one  occasion  made  a 
wound  on  his  back  while  beating  him,  struck  it,  in 
administering  a  succeeding  punishment,  with  the  point 
of  bis  cane,  which  hmnght  it  into  such  a  state,  that 
a  mortification  was  apprehended. 

He  arrived  at  the  close  of  this  vreaiy  bondage  in  his 
fourteenth  year,  when  he  was  bound  apprentice  again 
for  seven  years  mora  to  a  brother  of  his  father,  a 
stocking-weaver  at  Nottingham.  This  person,  though 
a  man  of  regular  habits  of  life,  and  kept  pretty  much 
in  awe  by  a  wife,  who,  on  pretence  of  enforcing  the 
duty  of  temperate  living,  half-starved  both  him  and 
bis  apprentices,  seems  to  have  had  naturally  not  a 
little  of  the  violent  and  tyrannical  disposition  of  his 
iamily,  which  would  oocasionally  break  out  in  an 
unaccountable  storm.     His  nephew,  now  a  youth  of 
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Berenteen,  and  beginiiing  to  be  oonscions  of  approach- 
ing manhood,  bad  been  about  three  yeuB  in  his  booM, 
when,  having  one  day  failed  in  finishing  a  piece  of 
work  he  had  been  set  to,  he  was  firat  scolded  by  hie 
uncle  for  his  neglect,  and  then  beaten  by  the  enraged 
man  with  merciless  severity.  The  disgrace  was  too 
much  for  him  to  forget.  He  watched  his  opportunity 
and  fled  fironi  the  house,  taking  with  him  his  clothes 
in  a  buadle,  and  two  shillings  from  a  larger  sum  which 
,  he  found  in  hie  uncle's  desk,  being  without  anotber 
penny  in  the  world. 

Hie  own  tale  of  this  forlorn  adventure  is  interesting 
and  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  The  first  night  he  slept 
in  the  fields.  The  whole  of  the  next  day  he  continued 
hia  wanderings,  scarcely  knowing  in  what  direction, 
and  almost  utterly  without  object  or  hope.  "  Arriving 
the  same  evening,"  the  narrative  then  proceeds,  "  within 
the  precincts  of  Lichfield,  I  approached  a  bam.  where 
I  intended  to  lodge ;  but  finding  the  door  shut,  I  opened 
my  parcels  in  the  fields,  dressed,  bid  my  bags  near  a 
hedge,  and  took  a  view  of  the  city  for  about  two  hours, 
though  very  sore-footed.  Ketuming  to  the  spot  about 
nine,  I  undressed,  bagged  up  my  things  in  decent  order, 
and  prepared  for  rest;  But,  alas!  I  had  a  bed  to  seek. 
Abont  a  atone's  cast  from  the  place  stood  another  batn, 
which  perhaps  might  furnish  me  with  a  lodging.  I 
thought  it  needless  to  take  the  bags  while  I  examined 
the  place,  as  my  stay-  would  be  very  abort.  The  second 
bam  yielding  no  relief,  I  returned  in  about  ten  minutes. 
But  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  perceived  the  bags 
were  gone !  Terror  seized  me.  I  roared  after  the  rascal, 
but  might  as  well  have  been  silent,  for  thieves  seldom 
oome  at  a  call.  Running,  raving,  and  lamenting,  abont 
the  fields  and  roads,  employed  some  time.  I  was  too 
much  immersed  in  distress  to  find  relief  in  tears.  They 
refused  to  flow.  I  described  the  bags,  and  told  the 
afiair  to  all  I  met.  I  found  pity,  or  seeming  pity,  irom 
Google 
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all,  but  redress  from  none.  I  saw  my  bearers  dwindle 
with  the  twilight;  and,  by  eleven  o'clock,  I  fonnd 
myself  in  the  open  street,  left  to  tell  my  moumM  tale 
to  the  silent  night. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  plaoe  a  hnmau  being  in  a  moie 
distressed  situation.  My  finances  were  nothing;  a 
stranger  to  the  world,  and  the  world  to  me ;  no  employ, 
nor  likely  to  procure  any ;  no  food  to  eat,  or  place  of 
rent;  all  the  little  property  I  had  upon  earth  taken 
^m  me ;  nay,  even  hope,  that  last  and  constant  friend 
of  the  unfortunate,  forsook  me.  I  was  in  a  more 
wretched  condition  than  he  who  has  nothing  to  lose. 
An  eye  may  roll  over  these  lines  when  the  heart  that 
writes  them  shall  be  still.  May  that  eye  move  without 
a  tear !  I  sought  repose  in  the  street  upon  a  butcher's 
block." 

Nest  day  he  resumed  hie  wanderings,  and,  appeasing 
his  hunger  chiefly  from  the  tumip-fields  by  the  way- 
side, at  length  reached  Birmingham.  But  we  need  not 
]iuraue  the  story  farther.  The  catastrophe  was  what 
might  have  been  expected.  He  resolved  at  last,  in  bia 
utter  desolation,  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection 
of  his  father ;  and  the  affoir  ended,  within  less  than  a 
week  after  his  flight,  in  his  return  to  his  uncle's  house, 
and  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  mutual  forgiveness 
and  foigetfulncsa  by  all  parties. 

He  seems  now  to  have  first  begun  to  show  that  in- 
genuity and  taste  for  inteUectual  occupation  which  we 
find  afterwards  so  strongly  marking  his  character.  His 
earliest  predilection  was  in  favour  of  music.  To  this 
amusement  he  for  some  time  devoted  all  his  leisure 
houre.  Having  bought  what  he  calls  a  hell-harp  for 
half-tt-crown,  he  laboured,  he  tells  us,  in  eiideavouting 
to  tune  it  for  six  months.  He  then  borrowed  a  dulcimer, 
and,  even  before  learning  to  play  on  it,  set  about  making 
another  after  it  for  himself.  "  But  in  the  fabrication 
of  this  instrument,"  says  he,  "  I  had  neither  timber  to 
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work  opoti,  tools  to  work  with,  nor  money  to  purchase 
either.  It  is  said,  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
I  polled  a  large  trunk  to  pieces,  one  of  the  relic»  of  my 
family,  but  formerly  the  property  of  Thomae  Parker, 
the  first  Earl  of  Macclesfield :  aud  as  to  tools,  I  con- 
sidered tliat  the  hammer-key  and  the  plyers  belonginft 
to  the  stocking-frame  would  supply  tlie  place  of  hammer 
and  pinoers.  My  pocket-knife  was  all  the  edge-tools 
1  oonld  raise ;  and  a  fork  with  one  limb  was  made  to 
Act  in  tlie  double  capacity  of  sprig-awl  and  gimlet." 
In  this  way  he  at  last  completed  the  dulcimer,  which, 
after  learning  to  play  upon  it,  he  sold  to  one  of  his 
wealther  companions  for  sixteen  shillings,  bought  a 
coat  with  the  money,  and  constructed  a  better  instm- 

The  term  of  his  apprenticeship  was  over  at  Christmas, 
1744  ;  but  he  still  continued  to  work  with  Ms  uncle  as 
a  jonmeyman.  It  was  in  1746,  be  tells  us,  that  he  first 
began  to  be  fond  of  books,  his  earliest  purchase  being 
three  volumes  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  His  pas- 
sion for  books  gave  rise  to  a  new  application  of  his  * 
manual  ingenuity.  Those  he  bought  being  mostly  in 
a  very  tattered  condition,  he  felt  anxious  to  be  able  to 
restore  them  to  a  somewhat  more  seemly  appear- 
ance; and  accordingly  by  observing  a  binder,  with 
whom  he  had  got  acquainted,  at  his  work,  soon  con- 
trived to  make  himself  a  tolerable  proficient  in  that 
craft.  When  he  had  bought  from  this  man  several  of 
his  cast-off  tools,  among  others  he  oflfered  me,"  says 
Hntton,  "  a  wom-down  press  for  two  shillings,  which 
no  man  could  use,  and  which  was  laid  by  for  the  fire. 
I  considered  the  nature  of  its  construction,  brought  it, 
and  paid  the  two  shillings.  I  then  asked  him  to  favour 
me  with  a  hammer  and  a  pin,  which  he  brought  with 
half  a  conquering  smile  and  half  a  sneer.  I  drove  out 
the  garter-pin,  which,  being  galled,  prevented  the  press 
from  working,  and  turned  another  square,  which  pe^ 
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feotly  oared  the  preu.  He  said  in  anger,  '  If  I  had 
known,  yon  shonid  not  have  had  it.'  This  proved  for 
forty-two  yeare  my  beat  binding-preae."  Soon  after 
thia,  too,  he  began  to  write  verses,  which  waa  a  favour- 
ite amuaement  with  him  to  the  end  of  hia  life. 

At  last,  seeing  no  prospect  of  anything  but  drudgery 
and  poverty  in  the  trade  to  which  he  had  been  bronght 
np,  he  left  his  nncle,  and  took  up  hia  residence  with  a 
sister  who  lived  in  the  same  town — an  admirable  woman, 
whose  affection  and  Tmwearied  cares  for  his  comfort  and 
welfare  did  much  to  compensate  the  loss  and  desertion  of 
hia  other  relatives.  Hia  great  ambition  now  was  to  be 
settled  in  boainess  as  a  bookseller,  and  he  at  last  deter- 
mined to  set  np  in  that  obAiacter  in  the  town  of  South- 
well, about  fourteen  miles  from  Nottingham.  ,  Here  he 
accordingly  opened  a  shop,  with,  as  he  expresses  it, 
abont  twenty  shillings*  worth  of  trash  for  all  hie  stock. 
"  I  was,"  says  he,  "  my  own  joiner,  put  up  my  shelves 
sjid  furniture,  and  in  one  day  became  the  most  eminent 
bookseller,  in  the  place."  Being  employed,  however, 
*  during  the  other  days  of  the  week  in  working  at  Not- 
tingham as  a  bookbinder,  he  could  only  give  his  attend- 
ance  at  Southwell  on  the  Saturdays,  that  being  beaidea 
quite  enough  for  the  literary  wants  of  the  place. 
Throughout  a  very  rainy  summer,  "  I  set  out,"  says  he, 
"  at  five  every  Saturday  morning,  carried  a  burden  of 
from  three  pounds  weight  to  thirty,  opened  a  shop  at 
ten,  starved  in  it  all  day  upon  brt^.  cheese;  and  half- 
a-pint  of  ale,  took  from  one  to  six  shillings,  shut  up  at 
four,  and,  by  trudging  through  the  solitary  night  and 
the  deep  roads  five  hours  more,  I  arrived  at  Nottingham 
by  nine ;  where  I  always  found  a  mess  of  milk  porridge 
by  the  fire,  prepared  by  my  valuable  sister." 

This  humble  attempt,  however,  was  the  beginning 
of  his  prosperity.  Next  year  he  was  offered  about  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  old  books,  on  his  note  of 
hand,  for  twenty-eeven  shillings,  by  a  dissenting  minis- 
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ter  to  whom  he  was  known ;  and  upon  this  be  imme- 
diately determined  to  break  up  his  establishmetit  at 
Southwell,  and  to  transfer  himself  to  Binuingham.  He 
did  so,  and  succeeded  so  well,  that,  by  aeTer  sufferii^ 
his  expenses  to  exceed  five  shillings  a-week,  he  found 
that  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  had  saTed  about 
twenty  pounds.  , 

This,  of  course,  enabled  faitu  to  extend  his  business, 
which  he  soon  made  a  very  vsluable  one.  Birmingham 
was  to  Button  what  Philadelphia  was  to  Franklin.  The 
first'  time  he  had  ever  seen  it  was  when  he  entered  it 
after  running  away  from  his  uncle's,  a  wearied  and 
homeless  wenderer,  with  scarcely  a  penny  in  his  pocket, 
and  not  a  hope  in  the  world  to  trust  to.  Yet  in  this 
place  he  was  destined  to  acquire,  some  yean  after,  an 
ample  fortune,  and  to  take  his  place  among  the  most 
honoured  of  its  citizens. 

His  future  success  in  life  was  merely  the  result  of 
int^rity,  and  regular  and  peiseTering  indnstry.  After 
having  been  four  or  five  yeara  in  business,  during  which 
time  he  had  saved  a  good  deal  of  money,  he  married  the 
lady  to  whom  he  continued  united  for  more  than  forty 
years,  and  in  w'hom  he  always  considered  that  he  had 
found  the  chief  blessing  of  his  life.  Some  of  the  specu- 
lations in  which  he  involved  himself,  now  that  he  had 
become  a  monied  man,  were  not  very  considerate,  and  he 
was  once  or  twice,  in  this  way,  reduced  to  rather  alarm- 
ing difficulties ;  but  he  had  a  resource,  in  his  renewed . 
industry  and  attention  to  business,  which  never  failed 
to  retrieve  him.  Even  in  following  those  fancies  which 
led  him  away  &om  his  proper  business,  he  often  gave 
the  most  striking  evidence  of  his  characteristic  activity 
and  perseverance.  While  superintending  the  building 
of  a  house  for  himself,  "  up,"  says  he,  "  at  four  every 
morning,  I  set  the  people  to  work,  watched  over  them 
I  and  laboured  with  them  all  day,  and  frequently  chaiged 
myself  with  the  meanest  and  must  laborious  parts  of  the 
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employment."  TMa  was  after  he  had  been  twentj-five 
years  in  business.  Again,  having  engaged  about  the 
same  time  in  farming,  by  -which  he  lost  a  good  deal  of 
money,  he  tells  us  that  be  paid  his  visits  to  fais  fJEum 
three  or  four  times  a-week,  though  it  was  distant  four 
or  five  miles,  always  on  foot,  and,  having  arrived  there 
by  five  in  the  morning,  was,  back  to  Birmingham  by 
breakfast.  He  had  long  before  this  time,  too,  shown 
an  ambition  for  public  employment ;  and,  having  been 
appointed  a  commissiouer  of  the  Conrt  (^  Bequests,  had 
distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  zealons  and  able 
exertions  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  divenified  occupations 
ih&t  Mr.  Hutton  conceived  the  idea  of  commencing 
author,  and  actually  foimd  time  for  a  succession  of 
litetury  performances,  such  as  would  have  been  ac- 
counted creditable  to  the  application  of  a  person  leading 
a  life  of  uninterrupted  leisure.  It  shows  what  may  be 
acoomiilished  in  any  circumstances,  if  a  man's  heart  be 
in  his  work.  In  such  a  case,  the  most  incessant  calls 
of  business,  or  the  most  arduous  professional  duties,  are 
scarcely  any  interruption  to  the  proaeoution  of  the  fondly- 
cherished  enterprise.  The  moments  that  other  avoca- 
tions leave  for  it,  the  fewer  they  are,  are  only  the  more 
precious ;  and,  being  so  highly  valued,  are,  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree,  economicjly  and  profitably  used.  For 
it,  too,  ore  carefully  gathered  and  saved  all  those  little 
.fragments  of  time,  and  brief  opportunities  of  repose  and 
meditation,  of  which  the  busiest  life  has  many,  and 
which,  without  some  such  object  ready  to  take  them  up^ 
are  so  apt  to  be  trifled  away  and  lost.  As  one  of  our  old 
poets  expresses  it, 

"  A  gooH  wit.  that  OD  the  immortal  shrine 
Of  mtmury  i>DgTaves  a  work  divlue, 
Abruod,  atiod.  at  board,  for  ercr  nsea 
To  mi^id  b[s  thcrae,  arid  on  hJB  book  stiU  muw*."* 

*  ThE'«e  lines  will  bt  found  near  the  beg;inning  of  i^flveBtcr'i 
translation  of  Du  Bort»«*a  Divine  ITeefci  and  Work». 

Google 
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Mr.  Hnttou  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  vereea 
occaHionaUy  to  the  m^azinea,  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  hia  reeidence  in  Birmingham ;  but  it  was 
in  the  year  1760  that  he  undertook,  for  the  firet  time, 
to  write  a  book.  This  was  hia  well-known  History  of 
Birmingham.  Upon  the  composition  of  this  work,  he 
tell  SB,  he  spent  nine  months.  "  Fearing  my  ability," 
says  he,  "  I  wrote  with  dread."  The  mere  money  he 
received  on  this  occasion  waa  but  a  scanty  remuneration 
for  his  labour,  all  hie  publisher  allowed  him  being  forty 
ponnds,  together  with  Bcventy-five  copies  of  the  work. 
But  he  was  abundantly  rewarded  in  another  way  :  the 
enjoyment  he  took  in  his  task  itself  was  exquisite. 
"  Pleaded,"  says  he,  "  as  a  fond  parent  with  this  history, 
as  my  first  literary  dfispring,  I  may  be  said  while  in 
manuscript  to  have  had  the  whole  by  heart.  Had  a 
line  been  quoted,  I  could  have  followed  it  up  through 
the  chapter.  Frequently,  while  awake  in  the  night,  1 
have  repeated  it  in  silence  for  two  or  three  hours 
together,  vrithout  adding  or  missing  a  word."  In 
referring  to  another  of  his  works,  be  tells  ua,  in  like 
manner,  that  "  the  pen  itself  has  rewarded  its  own 
labour,  for  the  pleasure  of  writing  ia  inconceivable." 

The  History  of  Birmingham  was  published  in  1782, 
and  Hutton  was  immediately  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Socie^  of  Edinbui^h.  A  second  edition  of  the 
work  was  called  for  the  following  year,  and  it  has  ever 
since  maintained  a  high  reputation  among  the  class  of 
productions  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  author,  although 
neatly  sixty  years  of  age  when  this  his  first  publication 
appeared,  lived  to  add  to  it  a  long  list  of  other  works. 
Having  now  fairly  made  his  appearance  before  the 
world  as  a  literary  man,  he  took  advantage,  with  his 
characteristic  activity  and  eagerness,  of  evety  oppor- 
tunity of  supporting  his  new  character.  -For  instance, 
having  been  called  to  the  metropolis  in  1765  to  give  his 
evidence  ou  a  trial,  he  converted  the  incident  into  the 
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mattot  of  a  book,  which  he  published  soon  after  his 
return  home,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Journey  to  London." 
In  the  same  manner,  a  few  yeare  after,  having  gone  with 
his  family  on  a  trip  to  Blaokpool,  a  watering-place  in 
Lancashire,  he  wrote  tmd  publiehed  its  history.  Of  his 
other  works,  the  principal  are  his  Histories  of  the  Court 
of  Requests,  and  of  the  Hundred  Court  of  Birmingham, 
his  History  of  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  his  Historj' 
of  Derby,  and  his  Description  of  the  Boman  Wall,  In 
order  the  better  to  prepare  himself  for  the  composition 
of  this  last  work,  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  cele- 
brated remnant  of  antiquity  to  which  it  relates,  he 
performed  a  journey  of  above  six  hundred  miles,  entirely 
on  foot,  at  the  ^e  of  seventy-eigfat.  Of  this  journey, 
which  occupied  thirty-five  days,  his  daughter,  who 
accompanied  him  on  horseback,  has  published  a  very 
interesting  account. 

Another  of  the  works  of  his  oH  ^e  was  a  volume  of 
poems.  Indeed,  verse-making  seems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  amusement  of  his  leisure,  especially  afl«r  he 
retired  from  business  on  reaching  his  seventieth  year. 
In  1793,  we  find  him  recording  twenty-six  poetical 
eSusions  among  the  results  of  bis  literary  industry ; 
and,  for  a  long  while,  every  succeeding  year  added  its 
contribution  of  the  same  species  of.  intellectual  produce. 
He  used  to  tag  his  rhymes  while  taking  his  daily  walks 
between  his  country-house  and  his  shop  in  town,  which, 
although  now  given  up  to  the  charge  of  his  son,  he  con- 
tinued to  visit  with  nearly  as  much  regularity  as  ever. 
Under  date  of  1795  he  writes,  "  Walking  and  asairting 
my  son  employed  the  body ;  studying  aiid  writing,  the 
mind."  Soon  after  this,  his  wife's  health,  which  had 
long  been  in  a  declining  state,  became  alarmingly 
infinn ;  and  much  of  his  time  was  occupied  in  bestow- 
ing the  most  affectionate  attentions  upon  the  beloved 
companion  of  his  life.  "My  practice,"  says  the  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  "  had  been  to  rise  about  five,  relieve 
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the  nurse  of  the  eight  by  holding  the  bead  of  ray  dear 
love  in  my  hand,  with  the  elbow  resting  on  the  knee. 
At  eight,  I  walked  to  business  at  Birmingham,  where 
I  atayed  till  four,  when  I  retnmed.  I  nursed  her  till 
eight,  amused  myself  with  literary  pursuits  till  ten, 
and  then  went  to  rest."  Mrs.  Hntton  had  Buffered 
severely  &om  the  alarm  into  which  she  was  thrown 
by  the  brutal  conduct  of  the  rioters,  who,  in  the  year 
1791,  were  allowed,  almost  without  any  attempt  beii^ 
made  by  the  oonstituted  authorities  to  resist  them,  to 
commit,  for  several  days,  every  species  of  outrt^  and 
devastation  in  the  town  of  Birmingham,  and  by  whom 
her  husband's  house  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  his 
property  destroyed  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands  of 
pounds.  Of  these  dreadful  proceedings,  so  deeply  dis- 
gracefht  both  to  the  mad  perpetrators  and  to  the  com- 
placent lookers'on,  Mr.  Hutton  has  left  us  a  narrative, 
eloquent  with  indignation,  and  most  interesting  from 
its  graphic  details.  His  wife  never  recovered  from  the 
sl^k  she  received  on  this  occasion,  driven  as  she  and 
her  family  were  from  their  home,  and  literally  obliged 
to  fly  for  their  lives,  and  to  implore  a  shelter  from 
strangers,  while  yet  doubtful  if  a  shilling  remained  to 
them  in  the  world  to  'pay  for  the  accommodation  they 
craved. 

This  singular  man  died  in  1815,  at  the  great  age  of 
ninety-two.  The  history  of  his  life,  written  by  himself 
in  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  two  months,  while 
in  his  seventy-fifth  yeu-,  has  been  given  to  the  world 
since  his  death  by  his  daughter,  and  is  alti^thei  one 
of  the  most  interesting  pieces  of  autobiography  extant. 
The  iiteruy  performances  of  Hntton,  like  those  of 
Franklin  (whose  history  we  shall  sketch  in  another 
chapter),  claim  our  admiration  both  as  having  been 
produced  amidst  the  interruptions  of  a  very  busy  life, 
and  as  being  almost  entirely  the  result  of  self-education 
and  a  self-aoqaired  taste  for  intellectual   enjoyments. 
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He  affords  ue,  abo,  another  instmctiTe  example,  Ja 
addition  to  several  we  have  already  quoted,  is  proof  of 
hoyr  possible  it  is  for  a  man,  even  after  being  somewhat 
advanced  in  life,  to  overcome,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  the  disadvantages  of  the  moat  neglected  yonth. 
Hutton  had,  according  to  bis  own  account,  reached  his 
twenty-third  year  before  he  began  to  take  a  liking  to 
books.  Yet  we  have  seen  botli  how  strongly  attached 
he  afterwards  became  to  reading,  and  what  a  respectable 
figure  he  succeeded  in  making  as  an  author ;  although 

'  he  may  almost  be  said  not  to  luve  taken  up  his  pen  till 
tiie  period  of  life  at  which  moat  otlier  writers  have  laid 
theirs  down.  We  thna  see  that  even  the  circnmstanoes 
usually  accounted  most  adverse  to  the  attainment  of 
eminence  are  all  surmountable  by  zeal  and  persever- 
anoe;  that  excellence  is,  in  any  circumstances,  almost 
the  infidlible  result  of  the  determination  to  escel ;  and 
that  it  dependa  chiefly  upon  a  man  himself,  and  not 
upon  his  ontward  fortunes,  whether  he  make  the  golden 
delights  of  knowlet^  and  philosophy  his  own,  or  Bp«nd 
his  life  in  mental  torpor,  and  go  to  his  grave  without 
having  known  what  it  is  to  enjoy  the  highest  and  most 
distinguishing  capacities  of  bis  nature. 

The  name  of  William  Hutton  naturally  calls  to  our 
recollection  that  of  Bobert  Dodbley.  Dodsley  was  bora 
in  1703,  at  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 

'  only  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Derby,  the  native 
place  of  Hutton.  His  parents  were  voiy  poor,  and  his 
education,  consequently,  of  the  soantieet  description. 
He  was  in  the  first  instance  bound  apprentice  to  a 
stocking-weaver;  but  after  some  time  he  abandoned 
this  employment,  and,  having  gone  into  service,  became 
eventually  footman  to  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Lowther. 
In  this  situation,  having  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to 
Pope,  he  obtained  the  notice  of  that  celebrated  writor ; 
and,  nnder  his  encouragement,  was  induced  to  publish 
by  subscription  a  volume  of  poems,  to  which  he  gave 
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tbe  title  of  "  The  Maee  in  Liveiy."  It  attncted  a  good 
deal  of  the  public  attention,  and  waa  followed  soon  after 
by  a  satirical  comedy,  called  "  The  Toyshop,"  which 
Pope  was  kind  enough  to  read  in  manoscript,  and  to 
employ  bis  influence  in  getting  repreeented.  Itv  suo- 
oeas  was  so  great  that  the  profits  enabled  the  aothor  to 
emerge  from  his  hiuuble  situation,  and  to  set  np  as  a 
bookseller  in  Pall  Mali.  His  difficulties  were  now  over, 
and  the  way  t«  independence  was  before  him.  By  bis 
prudence  and  steadiness  he  made  his  business,  in  course 
of  time,  an  extremely  valuable  one,  and  became,  at  last, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  London  publishers  of  his  day. 
But  he  neither  foigot  in  his  prosperity  the  humble  sta- 
tion from  whitih  he  had  risen,  nor  Delected  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  powers  to  which  he  owed  his  elcTation. 
One  day,  when  his  friend  Pope  happened,  in  conversing 
with  him,  to  mention  a  certain  individual  celebrated  for 
the  good  table  he  kept,  "  I  knew  him  well,"  said  Dods- 
ley,  "  I  was  his  Bervant."  With  all  his  attention  to 
btuinees,  he  found  time  for  literature  and  authorship; 
and  oontinned  till  nearly  the  close  of  hi«  life  to  give  to 
the  world  a  succession  of  works,  almost  .all  of  which 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  and  some  of  which 
may  be  said  to  have  secured  for  him  a  durable  name 
among  the  writers  of  his  country.  Hie  collection  of 
maxims,  in  particular,  entitled  "  The  Economy  of  Hu- 
man Life."  which  ^vas  so  highly  esteemed  on  its  firtt 
appearance  as  to  be  suspected  to  have  proceeded  &om 
the  pen  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  was  long  a  popular  work, 
not  only  in  England  but  in  other  countries ;  so  much 
so,  that  there  are  enumerated  about  a  dozen  different 
tranalations  of  it  into  the  French  language  alone. 
Dodeley  died  in  1764. 

The  names  of  many  other  literary  booksellers  might 
be  added,  some  of  them  nearly  as  much  self-educated 
men  as  Hutton  and  Dodsley.  Mr.  John  Aluox,  who 
died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1805,  and  was  well  known 
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as  a  political  and  mi^ceUonedus  writer  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  made  a  ootieiderable  fortnne  as 
a  bookseller  in  London,  tlie  greater  port  of  which,  how* 
ever,  he  lost  by  an  unlucky  ■peculation  in  which  he 
was  induced  to  ei^age  ^ter  he  bad  retired  from  busi* 
nees.  He  was  origiitally  a  hot^weller'a  ^prentice  at 
Lirerpool,  and  had  also  spent  part  of  hie  early  life  at 
sea.  Another  instance  is  that  of  Ai-etanrer  Croden, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  and  valuable  Concordance 
<y(  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  who  was  a  bookseller 
in  London,  and  distinguished  for  considerable  learning 
as  well  as  mach  ecoentrioitf.  He  opened  his  shop 
nnder  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1782.  and  it  was  here 
that  he  com]K)Bed  his  Concordance.  The  work  appeared 
in  1737,  and  was  dedicated  to  Queen  Caroline,  who 
died,  however,  only  a  few  days  after  receiving  the  pre- 
sentation copy.  Poor  Cruden  had  formed  very  estravs' 
gant  expectations  from  the  patronage  of  his  royal  mis- 
trcKS,  and  this  disappoint^tent  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  had  shown  symptoms  of  insanity  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  he  was  now  redoc^d  to  such  a  state  that  his 
friends  found  it  necessary  to  send  him  to  a  limatio 
asylum.  This  interruption  did  not,  however,  terminate 
his  literary  oareer.  Having  made  his  escape  from  Mb 
place  of  oonfinement,  he  pnbliehed  a  vehement  remon- 
strance on  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated ; 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  an  action  against  Dr. 
Monro  and  the  other  persons  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  affair,  in  whicA,  however,  he  was  nonsnited. 
This  new  iDJustice,  as  he  conceived  it  to  he,  gave  occa- 
sion to  several  more  pamphlets.  After  tliis,  he  found 
employment  for  some  years  as  a  oorrector  of  the  pres»— 
the  character  in  which  he  had  first  appeared  in  London, 
and  for  which  he  wai  well  fitted  by  his  education  and 
acquirements.  Very  aocnrate  editions  of  several  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  appeared  at  this  time,  printed 
under  his  sapnintendence.     But,  in  the  eonree  of  a  few 
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Tears,  his  m^ady  returned,  and. he  wai  again  plaoed  in 
confinement.  On  his  liberation  he  onoe  more  tried  his 
old  expedient  of  proKonting  the  pereons  who  bad  pre- 
sumed to  offer  him  enoh  au  indignity,  laying  hie  dama- 
ges, on  thia  ocoanon,  at  ton  thousand  ponnde.  But  he 
was  ^ain  uneucoeseful.  On  this  he  determined,  as 
before,  to  publish  his  case  to  the  world;  and  aooord- 
ingly  fortb  came  the  statement,  in  four  succeosive  parte, 
nnder  the  tiUe  of  the  "  Adventures  of  Alexander  the 
Corrector" — a  name  which  he  now  assumed,  not,  as  the 
reader  might  suppose,  in  reference  to  bis  occupation  of 
inspector  of  proof-sheets,  but  as  expressive  of  hie  higher 
character  as  censor-general  of  the  public  morals.  His 
fovourite  instrument  and  chief  auxiliary  in  executing 
the  duties  of  hie  office^was  .&  large  sponge,  which  be 
oarried  oonstantly  about  with  him  in  hie  walks  through 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  obliteruting  all  offensive  in- 
scriptjons  which  he  observed  on  the  walls,  especially 
the  fiunons  "No.  45,"  the  mark  of  the  partisans  of 
WQkes,  to  whose  excesses  he  strennonaly  opposed  him- 
self, both  in  this  way  and  by  various  admonitory  pam- 
phlets. On  the  pnblioation  of  the  second  part  of  his 
adventures  he  went  to  present  it  at  court,  in  the  expect- 
ation of  being  knighted ;  and  soon  after  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  to  represent  tlie  city  of  London  in  parlia- 
ment. Giving  out,  too,  that  he  bad  a  commission  from 
heaven  to  preach  a  genera)  reformation  of  manners,  he 
made  the  attempt  first  amongst  the  gownsmen  at  Oxford, 
and  then  among  the  prisoners  in  Newgate ;  but  in  both 
cases  with  very  little  efleot  In  the  midst  of  these  and 
many  other  extraTagancm,  he  both  brought  out  a  second 
and  greatly  enlai^ed  edition  of  his  Oonoordance,  and 
pursued  his  labonra  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  and  a 
febricator  o(  indexes,  with  as  much  steadiness  as  if  his 
intellect  bad  been  perfectly  sound.  He  even  managed 
his  worldly  af&iis  with  groat  prudence;  and  at  his 
death,  which  took  place  suddenly  in  1770,  he  Jeft  he^ 
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hind  liim  ooneideiable  property  in  beqaeete  to  his  rela- 
tions. 

Among  bookselleTs  who  have  been  likewise  men  of 
letters,  we  ought  not  to  omit  the  names  of  the  two 
Panckouckes,  father  and  son,  who  were  both  natives  of 
Lille,  where  the  elder  carried  on  business  during  the 
early  part  of  last  century.  He  was  a  person  of  very 
considerable  learning  and  talent,  and  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works  on  subjects  of  philpeophy,  history,  and 
belles  lettres.  -  His  son,  Charles  Joseph,  settled  at  Paris 
in  the  same  line  with  his  father  when  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  eventually  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  publishers  in  that  capital.  Besides  having 
projected  and  given  to  the  world  the  first  cullectad 
edition  of  the  works  of  Yoltaire*  and  having  borne  the 
chief  part  in  most  of  the  other  great  literary  enterprises 
undertaken  at  Paris  in  his  time,  he  has  made  his  name 
particularly  memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the 
"  Monitenr,"  the  ides  of  which  is  said  to  have  suggested 
itself  to  him  from  what  he  saw  during  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land of  the  influence  of  the  newspaper  press  there  eveur 
at  that  time.  With  him  also  originated  the  "  Eacyclo- 
p^e  Methodiqne,"  which  eventually  extended  to  above 
150  volumes.  Panckoucke  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  all  the  most  distinguished  French  writers  and  men 
of  genius  of  his  time.  We  find,  in  the  published  works 
both  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  many  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  those  celebrated  men.  He  vras  also  the 
anthor  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  translations  of  Taaso,  Ariosto,  and 
Lucretius ;  philosophical  discourses  on  beauty,  pleasure, 
and  pain;  treatises  on  certain  subjects  connected  with 
finance ;  and  an  esteemed  dissertation,  intended  to  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of  Bufibn,  of 
which  he  was  the  publisher,  Frederick  Bothscholtz  of 
NnrembeiT?,  who  flourished  in  the  beginniog  of  last  cen- 
tury, was  another  bookseller  who  aoquii-ed  a  distin- 
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guished  name  in  the  world  of,  literature.  The  list  of 
hia  produotionB  is  Tery  extended,  and  many  of  them 
display  conaiderable  leamiug.  Among  them  is  one,  in 
two  volumoB  qoarto,  entitled,  "  A  Short  Essay  towards 
ftn  Ancient  and  Modem  History  of  Bookeellera." 

The  history  of  the  art  of  printing  has,  in  onr  own 
country  at  least,  been  chiefly  illustrated  by  the  labours 
of  writers  to  whom  authorship  was  only  a  relaxation 
from  the  toils  of  business  and  an  active  life.  There  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum  an  extenaive  and  valuable 
series  of  tracts  on  the  subject  of  typography,  which 
originally  formed  part  of  the  Harleian  Library,  and 
which  were  purchased  by  Lord  Oxford  from  a  Londim 
bookseller,  named  John  BitOFORn,  who  had  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  in  collecting  them,  and  had  intended  to 
use  them  as  materials  for  a  History  of  Printing,  for 
which,  in  170!>,  he  published  proposals  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  Bagford  was  in  early  life  a  shoe- 
maker, but  contrived  afterwards  to  establish  himself  in 
business  both  as  a  vendor  and  printer  of  books.  Samuel 
Paluer,  the  author  of  a  General  History  ot  Printing, 
published  in  1733,  was  also  himself  a  printer.  Joseph 
Ahrs,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Typographical 
Antiquities,  as  well  as  of  various  other  antiquarian 
works,  had  been  originally  a  plane-maker,  and  carried 
on  business,  till  his  death,  as  a  ship-chandler,  in  Wap- 
ping,  Mr.  William  HKRBt:RT,  who  published  an  aug- 
mented edition  of  Ames's  work,  in  three  volumes  quarto, 
was  a  map  and  print  seller  in  London,  having  formerly 
carried  on  business  as  a  hosier.  To  these  names  we 
may  add  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  who,  having 
been  first  a  bookseller,  became  afterwards  an  auctioneer, 
and,  bcKidea  several  works  in  light  literature,  is  known 
as  the  author  of  a  learned  and  valuable  catalc^ue  of  the 
best  books  in  all  the  different  departments  of  study, 
which  appeared  in  1786,  entitled  Bibfiot/wca  Uniwrmlis 
Stieda.    But  we  even  owe  the  art  of  printing  itself,  in 
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ite  different  forms,  chiefly  to  persons  with  'whom  litera- 
ture was  not  a  profession,  but  whose  attention  was 
merely  attracted  to  it  from  the  midst  of  other,  and,  aa 
is  sometimes  supposed,  tinoongenial  pnrauite.  Of  the 
two  individuals  to  whom  the  invention  of  the  art  is 
generally  ascribed,  the  one,  John  Guttenbero,  was  a 
merchant  of  Strashui^,  and  the  other,  John  Fadst,  waa 
a  goldsmith  of  Uenta.  Stereotype-printing  was  Hie 
inventton  of  William  Gbd,  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh; 
and  we  are  indebted  for  the  more  recent  process,  now 
so  well  known  by  the  name  of  Litht^raphy,  to  M.  Sehe- 
FELDER,  who  had  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  as  a 
strolling  actor. 

Most  of  oxtr  readers  are  probably  familiar  with  Izaak 
Walton's  delightful  little  work,  "llie  Complete  An- 
gler ;"  for  its  simple  and  natural  style,  and  the  unaffected 
beneyolenoe  and  love  of  its  author  for  his  subject,  to- 
getlier  with  its  freah  and  touching  pictures  of  rural 
landscapes  and  rural  enjoyments,  give  it  many  charms 
even  for  those  who  do  not  care  at  all  for  the  sport  of 
which  it  more  particularly  pro&sseB  to  treat.  Walton 
waa  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  a  linen-draper  in 
London,  and  kept  a  shop  in  Fleet  Street.  He  appeare 
to  have  received  only  a  very  ordinaiy  education ;  but 
his  love  of  reading  enabled  him,  even  while  actually 
engaged  in  carrying  on  his  bnainess,  to  store  hie  mind 
with  a  great  variety  of  information,  and  so  to  fit  himself 
for  becoming  an  able  and  highly-interesting  writer. 
The  occasion  of  bis  first  attempting  authorship  was 
this : — On  the  death  of  his  &iend,  the  celebrated  Doctor 
Sonne,  it  was  proposed  that  the  life  of  that  distinguished 
poet  and  divine  should  be  written  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  ; 
and  he  employed  Walton,  as  an  acquaintance  and  ardent 
admirer  of  the  deceased,  to  collect  the  neoessnry  mate- 
rials for  that  purpose.  Sir  Henry,  however,  died  before 
finishing  the  work,  and  there  was  no  one  to  undertake 
tiie  completion  of  it  bat  Walton ;  who,  having,  in  these 


oircuniBtuioefl.  been  induced  to  apply  hitiuMlf  to  the 
ttwk,  produoe<l  a  very  tntei-Mtiiig  piece  of  bic^rapby, 
whkh  WAS  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  first  edition  of 
Donne's  Sermons,  and  has  since  been  firequectly  re- 


prinied.  At  this  time  he  was  still  in  business ;  bnt  a 
few  yeara  after,  having  attained  a  competent  fortune,  he 
retired,  and  spent  the  evening  of  his  life  chiefly  among 
his  fiends  in  the  country,  and  in  those  literary  occupa- 
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ttons  for  which  the  eucoesa  of  hia  first  attempt  had 
shown  his  aptitude.  His  next  prodnctioti  was  a  Life 
of  Sir  Henry  Wotton ;  and  it  was  followed  by  those  of 
Hooker,  Geoi^e  Herbert,  and  Bishop  Sanderson,  all  of 
which  were  well  received  by  the  public,  and  gtill  rank 
among  the  most  esteemed  pieces  of  biography  in  the 
language.  His  Complete  Angler  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  1693,  and  went  through  many  editions  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  anlbor,  who  died  in  1683,  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  In  his  latter  days  he  published  also 
a  poetical  work  of  much  merit,  entitled  "  Thealma  and 
ClearchuB,"  purporting  to  be  written  by  John  Chalkhill, 
but  which  has  been  recently  sospected,  on  very  pro- 
bable gronuda,  to  have  been  Uie  production  of  his  own 
pen. 

There  is  another  celebrated  name  which  wo  may  men- 
tion here,  although  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  ns  to 
attempt  even  the  most  rapid  sketch  of  the  varied  and 
event&l  history  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs : — that 
of  I^NtEL  Defoe,  the  immorbd  author  of  Hobinson  Cm- 
soe.  Defoe,  bom  in  1661,  was  only  twenty.one  years  of 
age  when  he  commenced  that  career  of  authorBhip  in 
which  he  subsequently  showed  such  extraordinary  fer- 
tilit}' ;  and  was  then,  and  for  some  time  aftenrards, 
engaged  in  trade,  having  been  at  first  a  horse-factor, 
and  next  a  maker  of  bricks  at  Tilbury  Fort  He  soon, 
however,  relinquished  everything  else  for  literature  and 
politics;  for  which,  indeed,  his  temper  and  talents 
adapted  him  much  more  than  for  business.  In  the 
new  profession  which  he  had  chosen  his  indaatry  was 
almost  altogether  unparalleled,  as  the  mere  list  of  his 
productions  may  suffice  to  show ;  uor  does  either  mis- 
fortune, disease,  or  old  t^e  appear  to  have  abated  his 
exertions.  He  lived  till  1731.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
the  &8hion  to  regard  Defoe  as  merely  the  unprincipled 
hireling  and  vulgar  libel-monger  of  a  party; — a  reputa- 
tion for  which  he  was  probably  not  a  little  indebted  to  a 
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&mous  liae  of  Pope's,  whnse  oonnectinns  happened  to 
unite  him  most  closely  with  the  fiiotion  in  the  state  to 
which  Defoe  was  chiefly  opposed.  It  is  gratifying  to 
think  that  public  opinion  is  at  last  beginning  to  do 
justice  to  one  whose  writings  testify  him  to  have  been 
uniformly  the  honest  and  intrepid  advocate  of  what  ho 
deemed  to  be  right,  without  regard  to  the  views  or 
interests  of  any  party,  and  whom  his  whole  history 
demonstrates  to  have  never  shrunk  from  any  danger  or 
any  sacrifice  in  the  defence  or  avowal  of  his  principles. 
As  a  man  of  genius,  nobody  entitled  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  such  matters  can  fail  to  think  highly  of 
the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  which,  however,  ia  by  no 
means  the  only  one  of  his  produotions  that  evinces  extra- 
ordinary powers,  both  of  invention  and  of  writing. 

We  may  here  also  notice  the  name  of  another  man  of 
genius,  Georue  Lillo,  the  author  of  "  Fatal  Curiosity," 
"  Qeoi^  Barnwell,"  and  other  well-known  dramatioi 
pieces.  Lillo  was  horn  in  London  in  1093,  and  spent 
his  life  in  basinesa  as  a  jeweller  in  the  city.  Few  pai 
tjoulara  of  his  history,  however,  have  come  down  to  us  I 
nor  do  we  know  anything  of  the  education  Be  i-eceived, 
although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed  his 
literary  acquirements  chiefly  to  his  own  application  and 
love  of  reading.  He  is  recorded  to  have  been  attentive 
to  hnsinesa,  and  to  have  acquired,  as  a  tradesman,  a  high 
character  for  probity,  and  a  competent,  if  not  an  abun- 
dant fortune.  Yet,  although  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-six,  he  had  already  produced  eight  or  nine  dramas, 
several  of  them  of  great  power.  A  few  months  after  his 
death  his  character  was  sketched  in  the  following  terms 
by  his  Mend  Fielding:  "  He  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  though  his  contempt  of  all  base  means 
of  application,  which  are  the  necessary  steps  to  great 
acquaintance,  restrained  his  conversation  within  very 
narrow  bounds.  He  had  the  spirit  of  an  old  Boman, 
joined  to  the  innooence  of  a  primitive  Christian ;  he  was 
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content  with  hie  little  stftte  of  life,  in  which  hi*  excel- 
lent temper  of  mind  gATe  him  on  happiness  beyond  the 
power  of  riches,  and  it  wbs  necessaiy  for  his  Mends  to 
have  a  sharp  insight  into  his  want  of  their  services  as 
well  a^  good  inclination  or  abilities  to  serve  him.  In 
short,  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  meq,  and  those  who 
know  him  beet  will  most  regret  his  loss." 

Men  circumstanced  like  \VaUou,  Defoe,  and  Lillo  are 
well  fitted,  it  may  be  remarked,  to  give  new  vigour  to 
the  literature  of  a  country,  by  infusing  into  it  something 
of  what  we  may  call  the  spirit  of  the  living  world,  when 
it  is  waxing  feeble  under  the  regimen  of  recluse  students 
and  dealers  in  mere  erudition.  Their  works  aie  almost 
sure  to  bear  the  stamp  of  originality  in  conception  and 
manner,  which  is  in  literature  the  very  principle  of  life 
and  strength.  The  point  from  which  they  look  at  their 
Bubjeot  is  different  from  that  which  the  mere  scholar 
would  naturally  select ;  their  subject  itself  is  probably 
not  one  which  he  would  have  chosen ;  and,  at  all  events, 
the  conceptions  it  sn^^oats  will  in  their  minds  amalga- 
mate with  different  associations,  and  take  altt^ether  a 
different  shape  and  character.  Erudition,  which  should 
be  but  the  fiimiture,  is  too  often  made  the  food,  of  the 
mind ;  which,  under  such  unfit  sustenance,  cannot  but 
languish  and  dry  away,  even  as  the  body  would  do  if 
it  were  fed  only  with  chalk  or  sawdust.  A  man  who 
mixes  much  with  the  world  is  little  liable  to  have  his 
powers  of  thinking  thus  destroyed  by  being  crushed  and 
suffocated  under  the  worn  and  cast-off  thoughts  of  his 
predecessors ;  his  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  kept  awake  by 
the  stir  of  the  living  humanity  about  him,  which  will 
act  upon  it  like  a  healthy  breeze  blowing  away  all  dust 
'  and  rubbish,  and  keeping  its  fncnldea  in  their  proper 
tone.  But  if,  in  addition  to  this  salutary  intercourse 
with  tiie  living  world,  a  man  of  true  genius  shall  have 
been  farther  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  acquiring  hia 
knowledge  of  literature  principally  by  his  own  efforts, 
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and  of  working  out  his  own  way  to  that  maiBteij  OTer  hia 
thoughts  and  expreBuone  which  constitutes  the  power 
of  writing,  it  is  prohable  that,  whatever  may  be  his 
deficiencies  in  other  respects  (which,  if  they  were  ever 
BO  many,  the  poHscssion  of  true  genius  will  go  iar  to 
cover},  hia  productions  will  have  the  -  advantage,  in 
respect. of  originality,  over  those  of  an  equally  gifted 
but  more  regnlarly  educated  mind.  In  the  very  style 
of  the  writers  we  have  mentioned,  especially  of  the  two 
first,  there  is  a  charm  of  nature,  which  we  generally 
look  for  in  vain  in  the  compositions  of  more  learned 
wits.  In  Defoe's  political  works,  too,  there  is  often  all 
the  vigour  and  dexterity  of  a  moat  conmtumate  rhetoric, 
rendered  only  more  effective  by  many  a  racy  idiom 
which  would  probably  have  been  rejected  by  a  mere 
rhetorician  of  tiie  schools.  Lillo's  tragedies,  again,  full 
of  power  and  pathos,  are  unlike  anything  else  in  the 
dramatic  literature,  either  of  our  own  or'  any  other 
oountry.  It  seems  as  if  we  could  tell  almost  by  the 
perusal  of  them  that  their  author  must  have  been  in 
business — that  he  was  a  regularly-bred  tradesman,  as 
well  as  a  self-taught  poet.  The  humblest  and  Ihe 
highest  walks  of  life  are  both  favourite  regions  of 
poetry;  Lillo  is  the  only  poet  of  middle  life.  His 
personages  are  merely  the  ordinary  men  and  women  we 
meet  with  every  day, — neither  heroes  and  emperon, 
nor  beggars  and  banditti ;  and  his  scenes  are  mostly  in 
streets  or  on  country  roads  by  daylight,  and  at  evening 
in  domestic  parlours.  Yet  even  to  this  atmosphere  of 
common  life  he  has  communicated  not  a  little  of  the 
excitement  of  poetry.  This  is  true  originality;  one  of 
the  miraoles  of  that  power  of  genius,  to  which  nothing 
ia  impossible. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


SELF-EDUCATED    MEy    COKTINDBD  ; — PEBaVSOS. — 

ACCIBBST  I.X  MRECTISO  PUBeUITS  :— REN\1B  ;    LIMK^'dB  {   VEB- 
NGT  ;      CARAVAOOIO  ;      TAHSIB  ;       CHATTEIITON   ;       RABBISON  ; 

EDWARDS i  villarb;  jolt;  jophdan;  bakdiselli  ;  paubbt. 

AuoNG  the  histories  of  self-educated  men  there  are  few 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  Jahes  Feruuson.  If  eveT 
any  one  waa  literally  his  own  instmctor  in  the  very 
elementB  of  knowledge,  it  was  be.  Acquisitions  that 
have  scarcely  in  any  other  case,  and  proliibly  never  by 
one  BO  young,  been  made  withoot  the  assistanoe  either 
of  books  or  a  living  teacher,  were  the  discoveries  of  his 
solitary  and  almost  illiterate  boyhood.  There  are  few 
more  interesting  narratives  in  any  language  than  the 
account  which  Fei^son  himself  has  given  us  of  his 
early  history.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  I7I0,  a  few 
miles  from  the  village  of  Keith  in  Banffihire;  his 
parents,  as  be  tells  us,  beitfg  in  the  humblest  condition 
of  lif^  (for  his  father  was  merely  a  day-labourer),  but 
religious  and  honest.  It  was  his  &ther's  pntctice  to 
t«aoh  his  children  himself  to  read  and  write,  as  they 
saoceseively  reached  what  he  deemed  the  proper  age ; 
but  James  was  too  impatient  to  wait  till  his  regular 
turn  oame.  While  his  father  was  teaching  one  of  his 
elder  brothers,  "  the  es^r  child  "  was  secretly  occupied 
in  listening  to  what  was  going  on  ;  and,  as  koou  as  be 
was  left  alone,  used  to  get  hold  of  the  book,  and  work 
hard  in  endeavouring  to  master  the  lesson  which  he  had 
thus  heard  gone  over.  Being  ashamed,  as  he  says,  to 
let  his  &ther  know  what  he  was  about,  he  was  wont  to 
apply  to  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  neighbouring 
cottage  to  solve  his  difficulties.    In  this  way  be  actnally 
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learned  to  read  tolerably  well  before  Ms  father  had  any 
autipicioD  that  he  knew  hU  letters.  Hie  father  at  la«t, 
very  much  to  hta  Burprise,  detected  him  one  day  reading 
by  himself,  and  thus  found  out  his  secret. 

^Vhen  he  was  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  a. 
simple  incident  occurred  which  seems  tohave  given  bis 
mind  its  first  bias  to  what  became  afterwards  its 
favourite  line  of  pursuit.  The  roof  of  the  cottage 
having  partly  fallen  in,  his  father,  in  order  to  raise  it 
again,  applied  to  it  a  beam,  resting  on  a  prop  in  the 
manner  of  a  lever,  and  was  thus  enabled,  with  compara- 
tive ease,  to  produce  what  seemed  to  his  son  quite  a 
stupendous  effect.  The  circumstance  set  our  young 
philosopher  thinking ;  and,  after  a  while,  it  struck  him 
that  bis  father,  in  using  the  beam,  had  applied  his 
strength  to  its  extremity,  and  this,  he  immediately  con- 
cluded, was  probably  an  important  circumstance  in  the 
matter.  He  proceeded  to  verify  his  notion  by  experi- 
ment i  and  having  made  several  levers,  which  he  called 
bars,  soon  not  only  found  that  he  was  right  in  his  con- 
jecture as  to  the  importance  of  applying  the  moving 
force  at  the  point  most  distaat  from  the  fulcrum,  but 
discovered  the  rule  or  law  of  the  machine,  namely,  that 
the  effect  of  any  force  or  weight  made  to  bear  upon  it 
is  always  exactly  proportioned  to  the  distance  of  the 
point  on  which  it  rests  from  Uie  fulcrum.  "  I  iben," 
says  be,  "  thonght  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that,  by 
means  of  this  bar,  a  weight  could  be  raised  but  a  very 
little  way.  On  this,  I- soon  imagined  that,  by  pulling 
round  a  wheel,  the  weight  might  be  raised  to  any 
height,  by  tying  a  rope  to  the  weight,  and  winding  the 
rope  round  the  axle  of  the  wheel ;  and  that  the  power 
gained  must  be  just  as  great  as  the  wheel  was  broader 
than  the  axle  was  thick ;  and  found  it  to  be  exactly  so, 
by  hanging  one  weight  to  a  rope  put  round  the  wheel, 
and  another  to  the  rope  that  coiled  round  the  axle." 
The  boy  had  thus,  it  will  be  observed,  actually  dig- 
Googlc 
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covered  two  of  the  most  important  of  the  elementary 
truths  in  mecbanicii — the  principles  of  the  lever  and  of 
the  wheel  and  axle;  he  afterwards  hit  upon  others ; 
and,  all  the  while,  he  had  not  only  possessed  neither 
book  nor  teacher  to  assist  him,  but  was  witbont  any 
other  tools  than  a  simple  turning-lathe  of  his  father's, 
and  a  little  knife  wherewith  to  fashion  his  blocks  and 
wheels,  and  the  otber  contrivances  he  needed  for  hia 
experiments.  After  having  made  his  discoveries,  how- 
ever, he  next,  he  tells  us,  proceeded  to  write  an  account 
of  them ;  thinking  his  little  work,  which  contained 
sketches  of  the  different  machines  drawn  with  a  pen,  to 
be  the  first  treatise  ever  composed  of  the  sort.  When, 
some  time  after,  a  gentleman  showed  him  the  whole  in 
a  printed  book,  although  he  found  that  he  had  been 
anticipated  in  his  inventions,  he  was  much  pleased,  as 
he  was  well  entitled  to  be,  on  thus  perceiving  that  his 
unaided  genius  had  already  carried  him  so  (ar  into 
what  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  region  of  tme 
philosophy. 

It  is  a  ludicrous  blunder  that  the  French  astronomer 
Lalande  makes  in  speaking  of  Ferguson,  when  he 
designates  him  as  "  Bergfr  an.  Hoi  ^  AngUterre  e»  Euosse" — 
the  King  of  England's  Shepherd  for  Scotland.  He  had 
no  claim  to  this  pompous  title :  but  it  is  true  that  he 
spent  some  of  hia  early  years  as  a  keeper  of  sheep, 
though  in  the  employment,  not  of  the  state,  but  of  a 
small  fanner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  place. 
He  was  sent  to  this  occupation,  he  tells  us.  as  being  of 
weak  body ;  and,  while  his  flock  was  feeding  around 
him.  he  used  to  busy  himself  in  making  models  of  mills, 
spinning-wheels,  Ac,  during  the  day,  and  in  studying 
the  stars  at  night,  like  his  predecessors  of  Chaldca. 
When  a  little  older  be  went  into  the  service  of  another 
fanner,  a  respectable  man  called  James  Qlashnm.  whose 
name  well  deserves  to  be  remembered.  After  the 
labours  of  the  day,  young  Ferguson  used  to  go  at  night 
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to  the  fields,  with  a  blanket  about  him  and  a  lighted 
candle,  and  there,  laying  himself  down  on  his  back, 
pnrsaed  lor  long  houra  his  obeerrations  on  the  heavenly 
bodies.  "  I  used  to  stretch,"  he  says,  "  a  thread  wi^ 
small  beads  on  it,  at  arm's  length,  between  my  eye  and 
the  stars ;  sliding  the  beads  npon  it,  till  they  hid  snoh 
and  Boch  stars  from  my  eye,  in  order  to  take  their 
^parent  distances  from  one  another ;  and  then  laying 
&e  thread  down  on  a  paper,  I  marked  the  stare  thereon 
by  the  beads."  "  Hy  master,"  he  adds,  "  at  first  laughed 
at  me ;  but,  when  I  explained  my  meaning  to  him,  he 
encouraged  me  to  go  on :  and,  that  I  might  make  fair 
oopiea  in  the  daytime  of  what  I  had  done  in  the  ni^t, 
he  often  worked  for  me  himself.  I  shall  always  have 
Teepect  for  the  memory  of  that  man."  Having  been 
employed  by  his  master  to  carry  a  message  to  Mr. 
,6ilchrist,  the  minititer  of  Keith,  he  took  with  him  the 
drawings  he  had  been  making,  and  showed  them  to  that 
gentleman.  Mr.  Gilchrist  upon  this  pat  a  map  into  his 
hands,  and  having  supplied  him  with  compasses,  mler, 
pens,  ink,  and  paper,  desired  him  to  take  it  home  with 
him,  uid  bring  back  a  copy  of  it.  "  For  this  pleasant 
employment,"  says  he,  "my  master  gave  me  more  time 
than  I  could  reasonably  expect;  and  <^ii  took  the 
tfireshing  fiail  out  of  my  htuids,  and  worked  himself, 
while  I  sat  by  him  in  the  bam,  busy  with  my  compasses, 
mler,  and  pen."  This  is  a  beautiful,  we  may  well  say, 
and  even  a  tonohing  picture — the  good  man  so  generously 
aj^reciating  the  worth  of  knowledge  and  genius,  that, 
alUiough  the  master,  he  voluntarily  exchanges^  situations 
with  his  servant,  and  insists  upon  doing  the  work  that 
roost  be  done  himself,  in  order  that  the  latter  may  give 
his  more  precious  talents  to  their  more  appropriate 
vocation.  We  know  not  that  there  is  on  record  an  act 
of  homage  to  science  and  learning  more  honourable  to 
the  anther. 

Having  finished  his  map,  Ferguson  carried  it  to  B9r. 
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Qiloluist's,  and  there  he  met  Mr.  Grant  of  Achoynoney, 
who  offered  to  take  him  into  the  house,  and  make  his 
butler  give  him  lessons.  "  I  told  Squire  Grant,"  he 
says,  "  that  I  should  rejoice  to  be  at  his  house,  as  soon 
as  the  time  waB  expired  for  which  I  wan  engaged  with 
my  present  master.  He  very  politely  offered  to  put  one 
in  my  place,  bat  this  I  declined."  When  tlie  period  in 
qnestion  arrived,  accordingly,  he  went  to  Mr.  Grant's.' 
being  now  in  his  twentieth  year.  Here  he  found  both 
a  good  friend  and  a  very  extraordinary  man,  in  Cantley 
the  butler,  who  had  first  fixed  his  attention  by  a  sun- 
dial which  he  happened  to  be  engaged  in  painting  on 
the  village  school-honse,  as  Fei^^son  was  passing  along 
theroad  on  his  second  visit  to  Mr.  Gilchrist.  Diallii^, 
however,  was  only  one  of  the  many  accomplishments  of 
this  learned  butler,  who,  Ferguson  assures  us,  was  pro- 
foundly conversant  with  both  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics, played  on  every  known  musioal  instrument 
except  the  harp,  understood  Latin.  French,  and  Greek, 
and  could  let  blood  and  prescribe  for  diseases.  Tbef*e 
multiiariona  attainments  be  owed,  we  are  told,  entirely 
to  himself  and  to  nature.  Ferguson  designates  him 
"God  Almighty's  scholar." 

From  this  person  Ferguson  received  instructions  in 
Decimal  Fractiona  and  Algebra,  having  already  made 
himself  master  of  Vulgar  Arithmetic  by  the  assistance 
of  books.  Just  as  he  was  about,  however,  to  begin 
Geometry,  Cantley  left  his  place  for  another  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  his  pupil  there- 
upon deteimined  to  return  home  to  his  father. 

Cantley,  on  parting  with  him,  had  made  him  a  present 
of  a  copy  of  Gordon's  Geographical  Grammar.  The 
book  contains  a  description  of  an  artificial  globe,  which 
ie  not,  however,  illustrated  by  any  figure.  Keverthe- 
less,  "  from  this  description,"  says  Fei^son,  "  I  made  a 
globe  in  three  weeks  at  my  father's,  having  turned  the 
ball  thereof  out  of  a  piece  of  wood ;  which  ball  I  covered 
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with  paper,  and  delineated  a  map  of  the  world  upon  it ; 
made  the  meridian  ring  and  horizon  of  wood,  covered 
them  with  paper,  and  gradoated  them ;  and  was  happy 
to  find  that  1^  my  glohe  (which  was  the  first  I  ever  saw) 
I  oonld  solve  the  problems." 

For  si5me  time  after  this  he  was  very  tmfortunate. 
Finding  that  it  wonid  not  do  to  remain  idle  at  home,  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  a  miller  in  the  neighbonrhood, 
who,  feeling  probably  that  he  oonld  trast  to  the  honesty 
and  capacity  of  his  servant,  soon  began  to  spend  all  his 
own  time  in  the  alehouse,  and  to  leave  poor  Ferguson  at 
home,  not  only  with  everything  to  do,  bnt  with  very 
frequently  nothing  to  eat.  A  little  oatmeal,  mixed  wiUi 
cold  water,  was  often,  he  tells  ns,  all  he  was  allowed. 
In  this  situation  he  remained  a  year,  and  then  returned 
to  his  fether's,  very  much  the  weaker  for  his  &stiiig. 
His  next  master  was  a  Dr.  Young,  who,  having  induced 
him  to  enter  his  service  by  a  promise  to  instruct  him  in 
medicine,  not  only  broke  his  engagement  as  to  that 
point,  bnt  used  him  in  other  respectB  so  tyrannically, 
that,  although  engaged  for  half  a  year,  he  found  he 
conld  not  remain  beyond  the  lirst  quarter,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which,  accordingly,  he  came  away  without 
receiving  any  wages,  having  "  wrought  the  last  fort- 
night,"  he  says,  "as  much  as  possible  with  one  hand 
and  arm,  when  I  oould  not  lift  the  other  from  my  side." 
This  was  in  consequenoe  of  a  severe  hurt  he  had  received, 
which  the  Doctor  was  too  bosy  to  look  to,  and  by  which  ^ 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  two  months  after  his 
return  home. 

Beduced  as  he  was,  however,  by  exhaustion  and  actual 
pain,  he  could  not  he  idle.  "  In  order,"  he  says,  "  to 
amuse  inyself  in  this  low  state,  I  made  a  wooden  clock, 
the  frame  of  which  was  also  of  wood,  and  it  kept  time 
pretty  well.  The  bell  on  which  the  hammer  struck  the 
hours  was  the  neck  of  a  broken  bottle."  A  short  time 
after  this,  when  he  had  recovered  his  health,  be  gave  a 
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still  more  extraordinaiy  proof  of  his  ingenuii^,  and  the 
fertility  of  his  reeonrcefl  for  medianioal  iirventitin,  by 
actually  constmcting  a  tiioe-pieoe,  or  watch,  moved  by 
a  spring.  But  we  must  allow  him  to  give  the  history  of 
this  matter  in  his  own  words ; — 

"  Having  then,"  he  says,  "  no  idea  how  any  time-piece 
could  go  but  by  weight  and  line,  I  wondered  how  a 
watch  could  go  in  all  positiona ;  and  was  sorry  that  I 
never  thought  of  asking  Mr.  Cantley,  who  oonid  very 
easily  have  infonned  me.  But  happening  one  day  to  see 
a  gentleman  ride  by  my  father's  house  (which  was  close 
by  a  public  road),  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  then 
was.  He  looked  at  his  watch  and  told  me.  As  he  did 
that  with  so  much  good  natnre,  I  be^ed  of  him  to  show 
me  the  inside  of  his  watch ;  and  though  he  was  an  entire 
stranger,  he  immediately  opened  the  watch,  and  put  it 
into  my  hands.  I  saw  the  spring  box,  with  part  of  the 
chain  round  it ;  and  asked  him  what  it  was  that  made 
the  box  turn  round?  He  told  me  that  it  was  turned 
round  hy  a  steel  spring  vrithin  it.  Having  then  never 
seen  any  other  spring  than  that  of  my  father's  gun-lock, 
I  asked  how  a  spring  within  a  box  oonld  turn  the  box 
so  often  round  as  to  wind  all  the  chain  upon  it  P  He 
answered  that  the  spring  was  long  and  thin  ;  that  one 
end  of  it  was  faatened  to  the  axis  of  the  box,  and  the 
other  end  to  the  inside  of  the  box ;  that  the  axis  was 
fixed,  and  the  box  was  loose  upon  it.  I  told  him  that  I 
did  not  yet  thoroughly  nnderrtand  the  matter.  '  Well, 
my  lad,'  says  he,  *  take  a  long  thin  piece  of  whalebone ; 
hold  one  end  of  it  fast  between  your  finger  and  thumb, 
and  wind  it  round  your  finger,;  it  will  then  endeavour  . 
to  unwind  itself  i  and  if  yon  fix  the  other  end  of  it  to 
the  inside  of  a  small  hoop  and  leave  it  to  itself,  it  will 
turn  the  hoop  round  and  round,  and  wind  up  a  thread 
tied  to  the  outside  of  the  hoop.'  I  thanked  the  gentle- 
man, and  told  him  that  I  understood  the  thing  very 
well.   I  then  tried  to  make  awatchwith  wooden  wheels. 
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and  made  the  spring  of  whalebone ;  but  found  that  I 
could  not  make  the  wheel  go  when  the  balance  was  put 
on,  because  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  were  rather  too  weak 
to  bear  the  force  of  a  spring  sufficient  to  move  the 
balance ;  although  the  wheels  would  run  fast  enough 
when  the  balanoe  wae  taken  off.  I  enclosed  the  whole 
in  a  wooden  csfic,  very  little  bigger  than  a  brcakfaHt 
teacup ;  but  a  clumsj  neighbour  one  day,  looking  at  my 
watch,  happened  to  let  it  fall,  and  turning  hastily  about 
to  pick  it  up  set  his  foot  upon  it,  and  crushed  it  all  to 
pieces;  which  so  provoked  my  father,  that  he  was 
almost  ready  to  beat  the  man,  and  disoouraged  me  so 
much,  that  I  never  attempted  to  make  such  another 
machine  ^ain,  especially  as  I  was  thoroughly  convinced 
I  could  never  make  one  that  would  be  of  any  real  une." 
What  a  vivid  picture  this  gives  us  of  an  ingenuous 
mind  thirsting  for  knowledge!  And  who  is  there,  too, 
that  dues  not  envy  the  pleasure  that  must  have  been 
felt  by  the  courteous  and  intelligent  stranger  by  whom 
the  young  mechanician  was  carried  over  his  first  groat 
difficulty,  if  he  ever  chanced  to  learn  how  greatly  his 
unknown  questioner  had  profited  from  their  brief  inter- 
view !  He  may  possibly  have  read  the  above  narrative, 
.as  given  to  the  world  by  Ferguson,  after  the  talents 
which  this  little  incident  probably  contributed  to  dove- 
lope  had  raised  him  from  his  obecurily  to  a  distinguishwl 
place  among  the  philosophers  of  his  age ;  and  if  he  did. 
he  must  have  felt  that  encouragement  in  well-doing 
which  a  benevolent  man  may  always  gather,  either  from 
the  positive  effects  of  his  kindness  upon  others,  or  from 
its  influence  upon  himself.  Civility,  charity,  generosity, 
may  sometimes  meet  an  ill  return,  but  one  person  muet 
be  benefited  by  their  exercise ;  the  kind  heart  has  its 
own  abundant  reward,  whatever  be  the  gratitude  of 
oihers. 

Ferguson's  attention  having  thus  been  tnrned  to  the 
mochaniKm  of  time-pieces,  he  now  began  to  do  a  little 
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buBmess  in  the  neigbbonrbood  ae  a  cleaner  of  clocks,  bj 
whicb  he  made  aome  money.  He  was  invited  &I90  to 
take  np  hie  residence  in  the  hooae  of  Sir  James  Dunbar, 
of  Durn,  to  whom  he  seems  to  ha-ve  made  himself  usefal 
by  various  little  services  which  his  ingenuity  enabled 
him  to  render.  Among  other  things  be  converted  two 
round  stones  that  graced  the  gateway  into  a  pair  of 
stationary  globes,  by  painting  a  map  of  the  earth  upon 
one,  and  a  map  of  ibe  heavens  upon  the  other.  "  The 
poles  of  the  painted  globes,"  he  informs  us,  "  stood 
towards  the  poles  of  the  heavens ;  on  each  the  twenty- 
four  hours  were  placed  around  the  equinoctial,  so  as  to 
show  the  time  of  the  day  when  the  sun  shone  ont,  by 
the  boundary  where  the  half  of  the  globe  at  any  time 
enlightened  by  the  sun  was  parted  from  the  other  half 
in  the  shade;  the  enlightened  parts  of  the  terrestrial 
globe  answering  to  the  like  enlightened  parts  of  the 
earth  at  all  times.  80  that,  whenever  the  sun  sbone  on 
the  globe,  one  mi^t  see  to  what  places  ihe  sun  was 
then  rising,  to  what  places  it  was  setting,  and  all  the 
places  where  it  was  ^en  day  or  night  throughout  the 
earth,"  Having  been  introduced  to  Sir  James's  sister, 
Lady  Dipple,  he  was  induced  at  her  suggestion  to 
attempt  Uie  drawing  of  patterns  for  ladies'  dresees,  in. 
whicb  be  soon  became  quite  an  adept.  "  On  this,"  says 
ho,  "  I  was  sent  for  by  other  ladies  in  the  country,  and 
began  to  think  myself  growing  very  rich  by  Ihe  money 
I  got  by  such  drawings ;  ont  of  whicb  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  occasionally  supplying  the  wants  of  my  poor 
father."  He  still  continued,  however,  bis  astronomic^ 
studies,  making  observations  on  the  stars,  as  usual,  witb 
his  beaded  threads,  and  delineating  on  paper  the  appa- 
rent paths  of  the  planets  as  thus  ascertained.  So  excited 
would  he  become  while  thus  engaged,  that  he  often  con- 
ceived, he  says,  that  he  saw  the  ecliptic  lying  like  a 
broad  highway  across  the  firmament,  and  the  planets 
making  Ibeir  way  in  "  paths  like  the  narrow  ruts  made 
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by  cart-wheels,  sometimes  on  one  side  of  a  plane  road, 
and  sometimes  on  the  other,  croasuig  the  road  at  small 
alleles,  bat  never  going  far  from  either  side  of  it." 

He  now  began  to  copy  pictures  and  prints  with  pen 
and  ink ;  and  having  gone  to  reside  with  Mr;  Baird,  of 
Auchmeddan,  Lady  IMpple's  son-in-law,  where  he  en- 
joyed acoesB  to  a  tolerably  well-stocked  library,  he  made 
his  first  attempt  at  taking  Ukenesees  from  the  life,  in  a 
portrait  which  he  drew  of  that  gentleman;  "and  I 
found,"  says  he,  "  it  was  much  easier  to  draw  from  the 
life  than  from  any  picture  whatever,  as  nature  was  more 
striking  than  any  imitation  of  it.".  His  success  in  this 
new  profession  struck  his  country  patrons  as  so  remark- 
able, that  they  determined  upon  carrying  him  to  £din- 
bnt^,  in  order  that  he  might  be  regiUarly  instmoted  in 
those  parts  of  the  art  of  which  he  was  still  ignorant, 
Lady  Dipple  liberally  t^p'eeing  to  allow  him  to  live  in 
her  house  for  two  years.  But  when  he  came  to  that  city 
he  could  find  no  painter  who  would  consent  to  take  him 
as  an  apprentice  without  a  premium — a  circumstance 
which  his  sanguine  friends  had  not  counted  upon.  In 
this  extremity,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  he  was  advised 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Keith  to  trust  to  his  own  genius, 
and  to  commence  the  practice  of  his  intended  profession 
without  waiting  for  any  other  instruction  than  what  he 
had  already  received  from  nature.  It  was  certainly  a 
bold  counsel ;  but  Ferguson,  having  in  truth  no  other 
resource,  followed  It,  and  succeeded  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations ;  in  a  very  short  time  making  so 
much  money  as  to  enable  him  not  only  to  defray  his 
own  expenses,  but  to  gratify  his  kind  heart  by  contri- 
buting largely  to  the  support  of  his  now  aged  parents. 
Portrait-painting  was  the  business  by  which  he  mainly 
lived  for  twenlj-eix  years. 

Yet  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  given  his  heart 
to  it,  and,  notwithstanding  his  success,  he  made  various 
attempts  to  escape  from  it  as  a  profession  altogether. 
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When  ho  had  been  only  about  two  years  in  Edinburgh, 
he  was  seized  with  bo  Solent  a  paesion  for  the  study,  or 
at  least  the  practice,  of  medicino,  that  he  aetiiaUy 
returned  to  hie  father's,  carrying  with  him  a  quantity  irf 
pillfl,  plastere,  and  other  preparstioQH,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  Betting  up  as  the  ^scnlapius  of  the  village.  But 
it  would  not  do.  Of  those  who  took  his  medicines  very 
few  paid  him  for  them,  and  Btill  fewer,  he  acknowledges, 
were  benefited  by  them.  So  he  applied  again  to  his  pen- 
cil ;  but,  instead  of  retonting  immediately  to  Edinbui^h, 
fixed  his  residence  for  a  few  months  at  InTemese.  Here 
he  employed  his  leisure  in  pursuinghiB  old  and  favourite 
Btudy  of  astronomy ;  and,  having  discovered  by  himself 
the  cause  of  eclipses,  drew  up  a  Bcbeme  for  showing  the 
motions  and  places  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  ecliptic, 
on  each  day  of  the  year,  perpetually.  This  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  celebrated  Maclaurin,  who  found  it  to  be 
very  nearly  correct,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it, 
that  he  had  it  engraved.  It  sold  very  well,  and  Fergu- 
son was  induced  once  more  to  retom  to  Edinburgh.  He 
bad  now  a  Eealons  patron  in  Maclaurin,  and  one  ex- 
tremely dJBpoeed  to  assist  him  in  his  philosophical  studies. 
Onaday  Ferguson  having  asked  the  Professor  to  show 
him  his  orrery,  the  latter  readily  complied  vfiih  his 
request,  in  so  fiir  as  to  exhibit  to  him  the  outward  move- 
ments of  the  machine,  but  would  not  venture  t«  open  it 
in  order  to  get  at  the  wheel-work,  which  he  had  never 
himself  inspeoted,  being  afraid  that  he  shoold  not  be  able 
to  put  it  to  rights  again  if  he  should  chance  to  displace 
any  part  of  it,  Ferguson,  however,  had  seen  enough  to 
set  his  quick  and  ingenious  mind  a  working ;  and  in  a 
short  time  he  sncoeeded  in  finishing  an  orrery  of  his  own, 
and  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  leotnre  on  it  to  Mac- 
laurin's  pupils.  He  some  time  after  made  another  of 
ivory  (his  first  had  been  of  wood) ;  and  in  the  course  of 
his  life  he  conatructed,  he  tells  us,  six  more,  all  unlike 
each  other. 
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'  His  mind  was  now  beooming  every  day  more  attached 
to  philosophical  pnisuits ;  and  qnite  tired,  as  h«  eaya,  of 
drawing  pictores,  in  which  he  never  strove  to  excel,  he 
reeolved  to  go  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  finding  employ- 
ment as  ft  teacher  of  mechanics  and  astronomy.  Having 
written  out  a  proof  of  a  new  astronomical  tmth  which  had 
oocmred  to  him,  namely,  that  the  moon  must  move  always 
in  a  path  oonca-re  to  the  enn,  he  showed  his  proposition 
and  its  demoustifttion  to  Mr.  FoLkee,  the  President  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  who  thereupon  took  him  the  same  evening 
to  the  meeting  of  that  learned  body.  This  had  the  e&eot 
of  bringing  him  immediately  into  notice.  He  soon  after 
published  his  first  work,  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Harvest  Uoon,"  with  tlie  description  of  a 
new  Orrery,  having  only  four  wheels.  Of  this  work  he 
says,  with  his  oharaoteristio  modesty,  "  Having  never 
had  a  gnmmatioal  ednoatiou,  nor  time  to  stndy  the  rules 
of  jiist  oomposition,  I  acknowledge  that  1  was  afraid  to 
put  it  to  the  press ;  and,  for  tlfe  same  cause,  I  ought  to 
have  the  same  fears  still."  It  was,  however,  well 
received  by  the  pabHo;  and  its  ingenious  anthor  after- 
wards followed  it  up  by  various  other  productions,  most 
of  which  became  very  popular.  In  1748  he  began  to 
give  public  lectures  on  his  favourite  subjects,  which 
were  nnmeronsly  and  feshionabty  att«nded,  his  late 
Majesty,  George  III.,  who  was  then  a  boj,  being  occa- 
sionally among  his  auditors.  He  had  till  now  continued 
to  work  at  his  old  profession  of  a  portrait  painter ;  but 
about  this  time  he  at  last  bade  it  a  final  farewell,  having 
secured  another,  and,  in  his  estimation,  a  mnch  more 
agreeable  meuis  of  providing  a  subsistence  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  6eoi^  III., 
a  pension  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  was  bestowed  apon 
him  from  the  privy  purse.  In  1763  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  tliB  Itoyal  Society ;  the  usual  fees  being 
remitted,  as  had  been  done  in  the  oases  of  Newton  and 
Thomas  Simpson.     But  he  eventfially  acoumulftted  a 
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good  deal  of  money.  He  died  in  1776,  having  for  many 
years  enjoyed  a  distingaished  reputation  both  at  home 
and  abroad ;  for  several  of  hie  worlcs  had  been  trans- 
lated into  foreign  languages,  and  were  admired  through- 
ont  -Europe  for  the  simplicity  and  ingenuity  of  their 
eluoidations.  Of  his  Dialc^es  on  Astrouomy,  Madame 
de  Genlis  saye,  "  This  book  is  written  with  so  much 
oleameBS,  that  a  child  of  ten  years  old  may  understand 
it  perfectly  from  one  end  to  the  other." 

The  faculties  of  distinct  apprehension  and  luminous 
exposition  belonged,  indeed,  to  Fei^pison  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree.  He  doubtless  owed  his  superiority  here  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  acquire  his  knowledge.  Nothing  that 
he  had  learned  had  been  set  him  as  a  task.  He  had 
applied  himself  to  whatever  subject  of  study  engaged 
his  attention  simply  from  the  deeire  and  with  the  view 
of  understanding  it.  All  that  he  ^new,  therefore,  he 
knew  thoroughly,  and  Aot  by  rote  merely,  as  many 
things  are  learned  by  those  who  have  no  higher  object 
than  to  master  the  task  of  the  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  has  often  happened  in  the  case  of  self-educated  men, 
the  want  of  a  regular  director  of  his  studies  bad  left 
him  ignorant  of  many  departments  of  knowledge  in 
which,  had  he  been  introduced  to  them,  he  was  probably 
admirably  adapted  to  distinguish  himself,  and  &(an 
which  he  might  have  drawn,  at  all  events,  the  nuiet 
vat^labIe  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
investigations.  Thus,  familiar  as  he  was  with  the 
phenomena  of  astronomy  and  the  practical  parts  of 
mechanics,  and  admirable  as  was  his  ingenuity  in 
mechanical  invention,  he  knew  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  either  of  abstract  mathematics  or  of  the  higher 
parts  of  algebra.  He  remained,  in  this  way,  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  rather  a  clever  empiric,  to  use  the  term  in  its 
original  and  more  honourable  signification,  as  meaning 
a  practical  and  experimenting  philosopher,  than  a  man 
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o{  Boience.  Thie  was  more  peonlittrly  the  Bort  of  peril 
to  which  Belf-educftted  luen  were  exposed  in  Fei^uson'a 
day,  when  hooks  of  any  kind  were  comparatively 
scarce,  and  good  elementaiy  works  scarcely  existed  on 
any  subject.  Much  has  since  been  done,  and  is  now 
doing,  to  snpply  that  great  desideratum;  and  even 
already,  in  many  departments,  the  man  who  can  merely 
read  is  provided  with  the  means  of  instructing  himself 
both  at  little  expense,  and  with  a  facility  and  complete- 
ness such  as  A  century,  ox  even  half  a  century  ago,  were 
altogether  ont  of  the  question.  Not  a  little,  however, 
still  remains  to  be  accomplished  before  the  good  work 
can  be  considered  as  finished ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  the 
nature  of  it  ever  to  be  finished,  seeing  that,  even  if  we 
should  have  perfectly  arranged  and  systematized  all  our. 
present  kncwle^e,  time  must  be  constantly  adding  to 
our  possessions  here,  and  opening  new  worlds  for  philo- 
sophy to  explore  and  conquer.  We  still  want  especially 
a  general  scheme  or  method  of  the  sciences — a  disposi- 
tion of  the  several  departments  of  human  knowledge 
according  to  their  mutual  relation  and  dependence— so 
as  to  form  a  directoiy  by  which  the  student  might,  in 
all  cases,  pursue  his  way  &om  one  to  another  of  them 
by  the  best  routo.  This  would  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  aids,  not  to  self-education  only,  but  to  all 
education. 

It  was,  as  has  been  stat«d,  the  accident  of  the  roof  of 
his  father's  cottage  coming  down,  while  he  was  a  child, 
that  first  turned  Ferguson's  attention  to  mechanical  con- 
trivances. Suob  are  the  ohanoes  which  often  develope 
'  geniiOB,  and  probably  even  give  it  in  part  its  direction 
and  peculiar  character.  The  lato  eminent  engineer,  John 
Rehnie,  used  to  trace  his  first  notions  in  regard  to  the 
powers  of  machiueiy  to  hie  having  been  obliged,  when 
a  boy,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge, 
to  go  one  winter  every  morning  to  school  by  a  circuitous 
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machine  waa  generally  at  work.  Perhaps,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  casualty,  he  might  have  adopted  another 
profession  than  the  one  in  which  he  so  much  distin- 
guished himself,  before  ever  reflecting  that  there  was 
snch  a  thing  as  machinery  in  the  world.  It  was  the 
appearance  of  the  oelebrtkted  comet  of  1 744  which  fitet 
at^iicted  the  imagination  of  Lalande,  then  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  astronomy.  The  great  Lin!jj;ub 
was  probably  inade  a  botanist  by  the  circumstance  of  hia 
father  having  a  few  rather  uncommon  plants  in  his 
garden.  Haeribor  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
inspired  with  the  idea  of  devoting  himself  to  the  con- 
Btrncting  of  marine  time-pieces  by  his  residence  in  view 
of  the  SCO.  It  was  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean  which 
first  gave  to  Vkrnet  his  enthusiasm  for  marine  painting. 
Other  great  painteiB  have  probably  been  indebted  to 
atill  slighter  circnmetances  for  their  first  introduction 
to  the  art.  Cladde  Lorradib  derived  his  taste  for 
design  from  frequenting  the  workshop  of  his  brother, 
who  was  a  wood-engraver.  The  elder  Carataooio 
(Polidoro  Caldara),  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  at  the 
town  in  the  north  of  Italy  from  which  he  takes  his 
oommon  designation ;  and  having,  when  a  young  man, 
wandered  as  far  as  Itome  in  search  of  work,  was  at  last 
engaged  to  carry  mortar  for  the  fiasco-painters,  who 
were  then  employed  in  decorating  the  Vatican,  which 
humble  occupation,  giving  him  the  Ttpportunity  of 
observing  the  operations  of  these  artists,  first  inspired 
him  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  himself  a  painter. 
The  conmiencement  of  the  history  of  Michael  Ascelo  , 
Carataooio  is  not  very  different.  He,  as  his  name 
denotes,  was  a  native  of  the  same  place  as  Polidoro, 
though  he  flourished  more  than  half  a  century  later, 
and  he  is  recorded  to  have  had  his  love  of  the  art  flnt 
awakened  by  being,  when  a  boy,  employed  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  mason,  to  mix  plaster  for  some  fresco-painters 
at  Milan.  '  Another  Italian  painter,  Cavedone,  owed  his 
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introduction  to  bis  profeflBion  to  the  accident  of  having 
been  receiyod,  after  be  bad  been  turned  out  of  doora  by 
hia  father,  into  the  service  of  a  gentleman  who  happened 
to  possess  a  good  collection  of  pictures,  which  he  began 
by  copying  in  ink  with  a  pen.  James  Tassik,  the  cele- 
brated modeller  and  maker  of  paste  gems,  commenced 
life  as  a  stone-mason  in  Glasgow,  and  was  first  prompted 
to  aspire  to  something  beyond  bis  btimble  occupation  1^ 
having  gone  by  chance  on  a  boliday  to  see  the  paintingB 
in  the  Academy  for  instruction  in  tbe  Fine  Arts  esta- 
blished in  that  city  by  Messrs.  Itobert  and  Andrew 
'Foulis,  tbe  printers.  Having  obtained  admission  to  the 
academy  as  a  pupil,  he  continued  to  woric  at  bis  original 
trade  to  maintain  himself,  nntil  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  drawing,  Tassie  became  eventually  the 
most  dietingaifihed  artist  in  bis  line  in  Europe ;  and 
carried,  indeed,  the  art  itoetf  which  be  practised  to 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  before  his  time  bad  not  been 
approached.  A  descriptive  oatalogne  of  bis  pastes, 
wbich,  at  tbe  time  of  his  death,  in  1799,  amonuted  to 
twenty  tbonsand,  has  been  publisbed  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  and  among  tbem  are  enumerated  imitations,  or 
miiei  fac-emilet,  of  all  tbe  more  celebrated  gems,  ancient 
and  modem,  known  to  be  in  existence. 

Tbe  taste  of  the  youthful  prodigy,  Chatteeton,  for 
the  Btudy  of  English  antiquities  is  related  to  have  been 
first  awakened  by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  a 
quantity  of  ancient  parchment  manuscripts  having 
fallen  into  bis  bauds,  which  had  been  taken  by  hia 
bther.  who  kept  a  school,  from  an  old  obest  in  the 
chnrch  of  St.  Mary  Bedcliffe,  at  Bristol,  to  make  covers 
for  the  writing-books  nsed  by  bis  soholarB.  Gborok 
Edwards,  the  naturalist,  the  author  of  tbe  splendid  book 
entitled  "  History  of  Birds,"  in  four  volumes  quarto, 
was  in  the  first  instance  apprenticed  to  a  London  mer^ 
chant :  but  tbe  accident  of  a  bed-room  being  assigned  to 
him  which  contained  a  collection  of  books  that  had  been 
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left  by  a  fomier  lodger  of  hia  raoster'B  gradnolly  fonued 
in  lum  80  strong  an  attachment  to  study,  and  especially 
to  natural  history,  to  which  many  of  the  volumes  related 
(their  original  possessor  having  been  a  medical  gentle- 
man), th&t  be  resolved  to  give  up  commerce,  and  to 
dedicate  bis  life  to  literature  and  science.  He  held  the 
situation  of  Lilowiaii  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
died  at  the'  &g6  of  eighty  in  1773.  The  late  eminent 
French  botanist,  Villabs,  in  like  manner,  after  having 
set  ont  in  life  as  a  farmer,  suddenly  became  enamoured 
of  natural  science,  &om  looking  into  an  old  work  on 
medicine  which  he  chanced  to  find  at  a  honse  where  be 
was  stBiying. 

The  French  dramatist.  Jolt,  was  the  son  of  a  keeper 
of  a  ooffee-hoQse  in  Paris,  where  a  sort  of  literary  club 
was  wont  to  meet.  One  evening  a  tale  of  Hadame  de 
Mnrat's  was  the  subject  of  their  conversation ;  and  the 
warm  enoomiums  they  united  in  bestowing  upon  it 
arrested  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  attention  of 
Joly.  Afl  soon  as  the  club  broke  up  he  retired  to  his 
bedroom,  spent  the  night  in  writing,  and,  before  morning, 
had  contrived  the  plan  of  a  drama  in  veise,  and  advanced 
a  considerable  way  in  its  composition.  A  few  days 
more  enabled  him  to  complete  his  work ;  which,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  father's  literary'  guests,  he  put  into 
their  hands  at  their  next  meeting,  requesting  their 
opinion  of  it.  The  proposal  of  having  the  performance 
read  excited  at  first  only  the  merriment  of  the  assembled 
oritioB ;  bat  its  merits  were  soon  felt  and  acknowledged ; 
and,  when  it  had  been  heard  to  the  end,  there  was  only 
one  opinion  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  success  on  the 
stage.  Accordingly,  the  piece,  entitled  "  A  School  for 
Lovers,"  in  three  acts,  was  hronght  ont  and  received 
with  great  applause.  Joly  now  gave  himself  up  to 
literature ;  but,  although  he  afterwards  produced  several 
other  dramatic  oompositions,  it  is  remarked  that  scarcely 
any  of  them  eqnalled  his  first  performanoe. 
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The  lat«  French  Orientalist,  Jocjrdain,  was  originally 
intended  for  the  law,  and  had  been  placed  with  a  notary, 
when,  in  the  year  1805,  the  admiration  he  heard 
bestowed  upon  Aoqnetil  Da  Perron,  then  newly  dead, 
who  had  in  his  youth  enlisted  aa  a  private  soldier  in  a 
corps  going  to  India,  in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  an 
opportnni^  of  studying  the  Eastern  langna^es,  kindled 
in  him  an  irresistible  passion  to  devote  himself  to  similar 
pnrsnits.  Jonrdain  was  at  this  time  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  died  when  just  thirty.  Yet  in  that 
short  interval  he  had  acqniied  a  distingniahed  name  as 
an  Oriental  scholar,  and  had  given  to  the  world  a 
variety  of  able  works ;  among  which  may  be  especially 
mentioned  a  very  learned  statistical  account  of  Persia, 
in  five  volumes,  which  appeared  when  the  author  was 
only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year. 

We  will  mention  only  a  very  few  other  instances  of 
the  majuier  in  which  accidental,  and  apparently  trivial, 
occurrenceA  have  sometimes  operated  in  exciting  latent 
genius.  The  Italian  sculptor  Bakdihelu,  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  is  said  to  have 
been  first  led  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  art  of  statuary 
by  a  great  fall  of  snow  whioh  happened  when  he  was  a 
boy  at  his  native  city  of  Florence.  He  fashioned  a 
statue  of  the  snow,  which  was  conceived  to  give  a 
striking  indication  of  his  talent  for  modelling.  The  late 
eminent  English  engraver  Richard  Earlou,  is  reported 
to  have  been  originally  inspired  with  a  taste  for  the  art 
of  design  by  seeing  the  ornaments  on  the  Lord  Mayor's 
state  coach,  whioh  happened  to  have  been  painted  by 
the  elegant  pencil  of  Cipriani.  Another  of  our  country- 
men, highly  distinguished  as  an  engraver  of  scientific 
subjects,  the  late  Mr.  Lowry,  was  induced  to  embrace 
the  profession  in  which  be  afterwards  acquired  so  much 
celebrity  hy  the  accidental  inspection,  when  he  was 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  of  a  portfolio  of  prints  by 
Woollett,  another  of  our  eminent  engraveTB.     Thus,  too. 
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the  &monB  Qennan  printer,  Bkeitkopf,  the  iuventor  (^ 
mofeable  typea  for  priutiug  music,  and  of  many  other 
improvetnente  in  typography  and  letter-founding,  waa 
6ist  inspired  with  a  liliipg  for  his  profesaioQ,  wluch  he 
had  originally  embraced  on  oompulsion,  by  falling  in 
with  a  work  of  Albert  Durer,  in  which  the  shapes  of 
the  letters  are  deduced  from  mathematical  principles. 

The 'celebrated  Bernard  Palisst,  to  whom  France 
was  indebted,  in  the  sixteenth  centory,  for  the  introdtto- 
tion  of  the  manufacture  d  enamelled  pottery,  had  his 
attention  fiist  attracted  to  the  art,  his  improvements  in 
which  form  to  this  time  the  glory  of  his  name  among  his 
countrymen,  by  having  one  day  seen  by  chance  a  beau- 
tiful enamelled  cup,  which  had  been  brought  from  Italy. 
He  was  then  Btrnggling  to  support  his  family  by  his 
attempts  in  the  art  of  painting,  in  which  he  was  self- 
t«ught :  and  it  immediately  occmred  to  him  that,  if  he 
could  discover  the  secret  of  making  these  cups,  his  toilb 
and  difficulties  would  be  at  an  end.  From  that  moment 
his  whole  thoughts  were  directed  to  this  object ;  and  in 
one  of  his  works  he  has  himself  given  us  such  an  account 
of  the  unconquerable  eeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  his 
experiments  as  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  the 
deepest  interest.  For  some  time  he  had  little  or  nothing 
to  expend  upon  the  pursuit  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart ;  but  at  last  he  happened  to  receive  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  a  work  which  he  had  finished,  and  this 
enabled  him  to  commence  his  researches.  He  spent  the 
whole  of  his  money,  however,  without  meeting  with  any 
eQcoess,  and  ho  was  now  poorer  than  ever.  Yet  it  was 
in  vain  that  hie  wife  and  his  friends  besought  bim  to 
relinquish  what  tii^  deemed  his  chimerical  and  ruinous 
project.  He  borrowed  more  money,  with  which  he  re- 
peated his  experiments ;  and,  when  he  had  no  more  fuel 
wherewith  to  feed  his  fornaoes,  he  cut  down  his  chairs 
and  tables  for  that  purpose:  Still  hia  success  was  incon- 
sidemble.   He  was  now  actually  obliged  to  give  a  person 
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who  had  aeeisted  him  part  of  hia  clothes  by  way  of  re- 
muneration, having  nothing  else  left ;  and,  with  his  wife 
and  ohildren  starving  before  his  eyes,  and  by  their 
appearanc^e  silently  reproaching  him  as  tbo  cause  of 
their  Bufferings,  be  was  at  heart  miserable  enongh.  But 
he  neither  despaired,  nor  suffered  his  friends  to  know 
what  ke  felt ;  preserving,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  misery, 
a  gay  demusnonr,  and  losing  no  opportunity  of  renewing 
his  pureuit  of  the  discovery  which  he  all  the  while  felt 
oonfident  he  should  one  day  achieve.  And  at  last,  after 
Bixteen  years  of  persevering  exertion,  his  efforts  were 
OTowned  with  complete  sncooss,  and  his  fortune  was 
made.  Falissy  was,  in  all  reepecte,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  of  his  time ;  in  his  moral  character 
displaying  a  bigh-miudedne«s  and  commanding  energy- 
alh^ther  in  harmony  with  the  reach  and  originality  of 
conception  by  which  his  understanding  was  distinguished. 
Although  a  Protestant,  he  had  escaped,  through  the 
royal  &vour,  from  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew; 
but,  having  been  soon  after  shut  up  in  the  Bastille,  he 
was  visited  in  his  prison  by  the  king,  who  told  him, 
that,  if  he  did  not  comply  with  the  established  religion, 
he  should  be  forced,  however  unwillingly,  to  leave  him 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  "  Forced !"  replied  Paliasy. 
"  This  is  not  to  speak  like  a  king ;  but  they  who  force 
you  cannot  force  me ;  I  can  die !"  He  never  regained 
his  liberty,  but  ended  bis  life  in  the  Bastille  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age.* 

*  A  much  more  complete  account  of  this  remaikablt^  person  tlian 
pteTioiialy  exiflted  bm  now  been  giten  to  the  world  in  "  The  Life 
of  Bentard  Palitw}',  of  Saintes ;  hia  Labours  and  Discovuriiia  in  Art 
and  Science.    Bj  Henry  MorJey."     Svo.  Lon.  1X52. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

BESJAUIHFBANKLIN:— EABLT  LIFE. 

The  name  we  are  now  to  mention  is  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  to  he  found  in  the  annals  of  self-education. 
Of  all  those,  at  least,  -who,  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
withotit  any  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  others,  have 
raised  themBelves  to  a  high  social  position,  there  is  no 
one,  aa  has  been  remarked,  the  close  of  whose  history 
presents  bo  great  a  contrast  to  its  oomineiio<;ment  aa 
that  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  fortunately  happens, 
too,  in  his  case,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  abundant 
information  as  to  the  methods  by  which  he  contrived 
to  surmotint  the  many  disadvantages  of  his  original 
condition ;  to  raise  himself  from  the  lowest  poverty 
and  obscurity  to  affluence  and  distinction ;  and  aboTe 
all,  in  the  absence  of  instructors,  and  of  the  ordinary 
helps  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to  enriah  himself 
so  plentifully  with  the  treasures  of  literature  and  science, 
as  not  only  to  be  enabled  to  derive  from  that  source  the 
chief  happiness  of  his  life,  but  to  succeed  in  placing 
himself  high  among  the  most  fiunous  writers  and  phi- 
losophers of  his  time.  It  is  in  this  latter  point  of  view, 
chiefly,  that  at  present  we  propose  to  consider  him; 
and  we  shall  avail  ourselves,  aa  liberally  as  our  limits 
will  permit,  of  the  ample  details,  respecting  the  early 
part  of  hie  life  especially,  that  have  been  given  to  the 
public,  in  order  to  present  to  the  reader  a  ftdl  and 
distinct  account  of  the  successive  steps  of  a  progress 
so  eminently  worthy  of  being  recorded,  both  from  the 
interesting  nature  of  the  narrative,  and  from  its  value 
as  an  example  and  lesson,  perhaps  the  most  instructive 
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to  be  ftuywhere  found,  for  all  who  have  to  be  either  the 
arcbiteetB  of  their  own  fortunes,  or  their  own  guides  in 
the  punoit  of  knowledge. 

Franklin  has  himself  told  aa  the  story  of  his  early 
life  inimitably  well.  His  account  is  ^ren  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  hia  eldest  son,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  written  originally  with  any  view  (o  publication. 
"  From  the  poverty  and  obscurity,"  he  aays,  "  in  which 
I  was  bum,  and  in  which  I  passed  my  earliest  years,  I 
have  raised  myself  to  a  state  of  affluence,  and  some 
degree  of  celebrity  in  the  world.  As  constant  good 
fortune  bas  accompanied  me,  even  to  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  my  posterity  will  perhaps  be  desirous 
of  learning  the  means  which  I  employed,  and  which, 
thanks  to  Providence,  so  well  succeeded  with  me.  They 
may  also  deem  them  fit  to  be  imitated,  should  any  of 
them  find  themselves  in  similar  circumstances."  It  is 
not  many  yeats  since  this  letter  was,  for  the  first  time, 
given  to  ihs  world  by  the  grandson  of  the  illuatrious 
writer,  only  a  email  portion  of  it  liaving  previously 
appeared,  and  that  merely  a  re-translation  into  English 
from  a  French  version  of  the  original  manuscript  which 
had  been  published  at  Paris. 

Franklhi  was  bom  at  Boston,  in  North  America,  on 
the  17th  of  January,  1706;  the  fifteenth  child  of  his  . 
parents,  and  perhaps  expeoted  to  prove  the  last  (whence, 
probably,  bis  Christian  name),  although,  as  it  happened, 
ere  were  still  two  daughters  to  come.  His  &,ther, 
>>ho  had  emigrated  from  England  about  twenty-four 
years  before,  followed  the  ocApation  of  a  soap-boiler 
and  tallow-chandler,  a  bnsineas  to  which  he  bad  not 
been  bred,  and  by  which  he  seems  with  difficulty  to 
have  been  able  to  support  his  numerous  family.  At 
first  it  was  proposed  to  make"  Benjamin  a  clei^jman ; 
and  he  was  accordingly,  having  before  learned  to  read, 
pnt  to  the  grammar-school  at  eight  years  of  age ; — an 
uncle,  whose  namesake  ho  was,  and  who  appears  tobave 
VOL.1.  Q  C.oogic 
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been  an  iDgenions  man,  encouraging  the  project  b; 
odering  to  give  him  several  volumes  of  sermonB  to  set 
up  with,  which  he  had  taken  down,  in  a  short-baud  of. 
his  own  invention,  &om  the  different  preachers  be  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hearing.  This  person,  who  was 
now  advanced  in  life,  had  been  only  a  common  silk-dyer, 
.but  bad  been  both  a  great  reader  and  writer  in  his  day, 
having  filled  two  quarto  volumes  with  bis  own  mann- 
Bcript  poetry.    'What  he  was  most  proud  of,  however. 


was  bis  short-hand,  which  he  was  very  anxious  that  his 
nephew  should  learn.  But  young  Franklin  had  not 
been  quite  a  year  at  the  grammar-Bofaool,  when  bis 
&ther  began  to  reflect  that  tbe  expense  of  a  college 
education  for  him  was  what  he  oonld  not  very  well 
afford ;  and  that,  besides,  the  church  in  America  was 
a  poor  profession  after  alL     He  was  accordingly  re- 
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aoTed,  and  placed  for  another  yeAr  nnder  a  teacher  of 
writing  and-ariUmietic ;  after  which  his  father  took  him 
home,  when  he  was  no  more  than  ten  years  old,  to  assist 
him  in  his  own  business.  He  was  now,  therefore, 
employed,  he  tells  as,  in  cutting  wicks  for  the  candles, 
filling  the  moulds  for  cast  candles,  attending  the  shop, 
going  errands,  and  other  dmdgery  of  the  some  kind. 
He  showed  so  much  dislike,  however,  to  this  busineBs, 
that  hia  father,  afraid  he  would  break  loose  and  go  to 
sea,  as  one  of  his  elder  brothers  had  done,  found  it 
advisable,  after  a  trial  of  two  years,  to  look  about  for 
another  occupation  for  him ;  and  after'  be  had  been 
taken  round  to  see  a  great  many  difierent  Borte  of 
tradesmen  at  their  work,  it  was  agreed  upon  that  he 
should  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  cousin  of  his  own, 
who  was  a  cutler.  But  he  had  been  only  for  some  days 
on  trial  at  this  business  when,  his  father  thinking  the 
apprentice-fee  which  his  cousin  asked  too  high,  he  was 
again  taken  home.  In  this  state  of  things  it  was  finally 
resolved  to  place  him  with  his  brother  James,  who  had 
been  bred  a  printer,  and  had  just  returned  from  England, 
and  set  up  on  his  own  account  at  Boston.  To  him,  there- 
fore, Benjamin  was  bound  apprentioe,  when  he  was  yet 
only  in  his  twelfth  year,  on  an  agreement  that  he  sliould 
remain  with  him  in  that  capacity  till  he  reached  the 
^e  of  twenty-one. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  which  induced  hie  father 
to  determine  upon  this  profession  for  him  was  the  fond- 
ness he  hod  from  his  infancy  shown  for  reading.  All 
the  money  he  could  get  hold  of  used  to  be  eagerly  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  books.  His  father's  small  collec- 
tion consisted  principally  of  works  in  controversial  divi-  ' 
nity,  a  subject  whioh  could  not  be  expected  to  be  very 
interesting  to  a' reader  of  his  age;  hut,  such  as  they 
were,  he  went  through  most  of  them.  Fortunately 
there  was  also  a  copy  of  "  Platarch's  Lives,"  whioh  he 
says  he  read  abundantly.     This  and  a  book  by  Daniel 
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Defoe,  called  "  An  Essay  on  Projects,"  be  seems  to 
think  were  the  two  works  from  which  he  derived  the 
most  advanlage.  His  new  profession  of  a  printer,  by 
procuring  hjm  the  acquaintance  of  some  booksellers' 
apprentioes,  enabled  him  considerably  to  extend  his 
acquaintance  with  books  by  frequently  borrowing  a 
volume  in  the  evening,  which  he  eat  up  reading  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  in  order  that  be  might  return 
it  in  iiiB  morning,  lest  it  should  be  missed.  But  these 
solitary  studies  did  not  prevent  him  from  soon  acquir- 
ing a  great  proficiency  in  bis  basiness,  in  which  he  was 
every  day  becdming  more  useful  to  bis  bmtber.  After 
some  time,  too,  his  access  to  books  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  kindness  of  a  liberal-minded  mercbajit  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  printing-office,  and, 
being  possessed  of  a  tolerable  library,  invited  yonng 
Franklin,  whose  industry  and  intelligence  had  attracted 
his  attention,  to  come  to  see  it ;  after  which  he  allowed 
him  to  borrow  from  it  such  volumes  as  he  wished  to 

Our  young  student  was  now  to  distinguish  himself  in 
a  new  character.  The  perusal  of  the  works  of  others 
suggested  to  bim  the  idea  of  trying  bis  own  talent  at 
composition ;  and  his  first  attempts  in  this  way  were  a 
few  pieces  of  poetry.  Verse,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
generally  tbe  earliest  sort  of  composition  attempted 
either  by  nations  or  individuals,  and  for  the  same 
reasons  in  both  oases — namely,  first,  because  poetry 
has  peculiar  charms  for  the  nnripe  understanding ;  and, 
secondly,  because  people  at  first  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive what  composition  is  at  all,  independently  of  such 
measured  cadenoea  and  other  regularities  as  oonstitnto 
verse.  Franklin's  poetical  fit,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  Having  been  induced  hy  his  brother  to  write 
two  ballads,  he  was  sent  to  sell  them  through  tbe 
streets ;  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  being  on  a  subject 
that  had  just  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  tbe  plaoe. 
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Bold,  as  he  tolls  ns,  prodigionslj.  But  his  &ther,  who, 
withoat  mnoli  literary  knowledge,  was  a  man  of  a  re- 
markably Boimd  and  vigorons  audentianding,  Boon 
brought  down  the  rising  vanity  of  the  young  poet,  by 
pointing  out  to  him  the  many  faults  of  his  performanoes, 
and  oonrincing  him  what  wretohed  stuff  they  really 
were.  Having  been  told,  loo,  that  verse-makers  were 
generally  beggars,  with  his  characteristic  prudence  he 
determined  to  writo  no  more  ballads. 

He  had  an  intimato  acquaintance  of  the  name  of 
Collins,  who  was,  like  himself,  passionotoly  fond  of 
books,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  arguing 
upon  such  subjeots  as  they  met  with  in  the  couree  of 
their  reading.  Among  other  questions  which  they  dis- 
onssed  in  this  way,  one  aocidentally  arose  on  the  abili- 
ties ot  women,  and  the  propriety  of  giving  them  a 
learned  education.  Collins  maintained  their  natural 
nnfitnese  for  any  of  the  severer  studies,  while  Franklin 
took  the  contrary  aide  of  the  question — "  perhaps,"  he 
Mys,  "a  little  for  dispute  sake."  His  antagonist  had 
always  tiie  greater  plenty  of  words ;  but  Franklin 
thoi^ht  that,  on  this  occasion  in  particular,  his  own 
arguments  were  rwther  stronger;  and,  on  their  parting 
without  settling  the  point,  he  sat  down  and  put  a 
summary  of  what  he  advanced  in  writing,  which  he 
copied  out  and  sent  to  Collins.  This  gave  a  new  form 
to  the  disonsaion,  which  was  now  carried  on  for  some 
time  by  letters,  of  which  three  or  four  had  been  written 
on  both  sides,  when  the  oorrespondence  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Franklin's  father.  His  natural  aouteness  and 
good  sense  enabled  him  here  again  to  render  an  essen- 
tial service  to  his  son,  by  pointing  out  to  him  hew  far 
he  fell  short  of  his  antagonist  in  elq^anoe  of  eipression, 
in  method,  and  in  perspicuity,  thoiigh  he  had  the 
advantage  of  him  in  correct  spelling  and  punctuation, 
which  he  evidently  owed  to  his  experience  in  the 
printing-office.  From  that  moment  Franklin  determined 
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to  spare  no  pains  in  endeayonring  to  improve  his  style ; 
and  we  shall  give  in  his  ovn  vords,  the  method  he 
puraued  for  that  end. 

"About  this  time,"  he  sayB,  "I  met  with  an  odd 
volume  of  the  £peotator ;  I  had  never  before  seen  any 
of  them.  I  bonght  it,  read  it  over  and  over,  and  y/ee 
much  delighted  with  it.  I  thought  the  writing  excel- 
lent; and  wished,  if  possible,  to  imitate  it.  ^Vith  that 
view,  I  took  some  of  the  papers,  and  making  short  bints 
of  the  sentiments  in  each  sentence,  laid  them  by  a  few 
days;  and  then,  without  looking  at  the  book,  tried  to 
complete  the  papers  again,  by  expressing  each  hinted 
sentiment  at  length,  and  as  fuUy  as  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed before,  in  any  eoitable  words  that  should  occur 
to  me.  Then  I  compared  my  ^ectator  with  the  original, 
discovered  some  of  my  faults,  and  corrected  them.  But 
I  found  I  wanted  a  stock  of  words,  or  a  readiness  in 
recoUeoting  and  using  them,  which  I  thought  I  should 
have  acquired  before  that  time  if  I  had  gone  on  making 
verses ;  sinco  the  continual  search  for  words  of  the  same 
import,  but  of  different  length,  to  suit  the  measure,  or  of 
different  sound  for  the  rhyme,  would  have  laid  me  under 
a  constant  necessity  of  eearehing  for  variety,  and  also 
have  tended  to  fix  that  variety  in  my  mind,  and  make 
me  master  of  it.  Therefore,  I  took  some  of  the  tales  in 
the  Spectator,  and  turned  them  into  verse ;  and  after  a 
time,  when  I  bad  pretty  well  foigotten  the  prose,  turned 
them  back  again.  I  also  sometimes  jumbled  my  oolleo- 
tion  of  hints  into  confusion;  and,  after  some  weeks, 
endeavoured  to  reduce  them  into  the  best  order,  before 
I  began  to  form  the  full  sentences  and  complete  the  snb- 
ject.  ThiB  was  to  teach  me  method  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  thoughts.  By  comparing  my  work  with  the 
original,  I  discovered  many  faults  and  corrected  them; 
bat  I  sometimes  had  the  pleasure  to  fant^  that  in  certain 
particulars  of  small  consequence  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  improve  the  method  or  the  language;  and 
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this  encouraged  me  to  tbink  tliat  I  might,  in  time,  oome 
to  be  a  tolerable  Engliali  writer,  of  which  I  was  ex- 
tremely ambitiuuB." 

Even  at  this  early  age  ootbing  oonld  exceed  tbe  per- 
Beveranoe  and  aelf-denial  which  he  displayed,  in  parao- 
ing  his  &Toarite  objeot  of  cultivating  his  mental  facnltiee 
to  the  utmost  of  hia  power.  When  only  sixteen,  he 
chanced  to  meet  with  a  book  in  recommendation  of  a 
vegetable  diet,  one  of  the  argnments  at  least  in  &tout 
of  which  made  an  immediat«  impression  upon  him — 
namely,  its  greater  cheapnesB ;  and  from  this  and  other 
considerations,  he  determined  to  adopt  that  way  of  living 
for  the  future.  Having  taken  this  resolution,  he  pro- 
posed to  his  brother,  if  he  would  give  him  weekly  only 
half  what  his  board  had  hitherto  cost,  to  board  himself, 
an  oSer  which  was  immediately  accepted.  Re  presently 
found  that  by  adhering  to  hie  new  system  of  diet  he 
could  still  save  half  what  hia  brother  allowed  him. 
"  ITiis,"  says  he,  "  was  an  additional  fund  for  buying  of 
books :  but  I  had  another  advantage  in  it.  My  brother 
and  the  rest  going  from  the  printing-house  to  their 
meals,  I  remained  there  alone,  and  dispatohing  presently 
my  light  repast  (which  was  often  no  more  than  a  biscuit, 
or  a  slice  of  bread,  a  handful  of  raisins,  or  a  tart  from 
the  pastrycook's,  and  a  glass  of  water),  had  the  rest  of 
the  time,  till  their  return,  for  study  ;  in  which  I  made 
the  greater  progress,  from  that  greater  clearness  of  head 
and  quicker  apprehension  which  generally  attend  tem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking,"  It  was  about  this 
time  that,  by  means  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic,  he  made 
himself  roaster  of  that  science,  which  he  had  twice 
attempted  in  vain  to  team  while  at  school ;  and  that  he 
also  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of 
geometry,  by  the  perusal  of  a  treatise  on  Navigation. 
He  mentions,  likewise,  among  tbe  works  which  he  now 
read,  "Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding."  and  the 
Port-Royal  "  Art  of  Thinking,"  tt^ether  with  two  little 
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sketches  on  the  arts  of  Lo^o  and  ^etorio  whioh  he 
foiitid  al  the  end  of  an  En^ish  GTammar,  and  which 
initiated  him  in  the  Socratio  mode  of  dispntation,  or 
that  vay  at  arguing  by  whioh  an  antagonist,  by  being 
questioned,  ie  imperceptibly  drawn  into  admJasions 
which  are  afterwards  dexterously  turned  against  him. 
Of  this  method  of  reasoning  he  beoame,  he  telle  ns,  ex- 
cessively fond,  findii^  it  very  safe  for  himself  and  very 
embarrassing  for  those  against  whom  he  used  it ;  but  he 
afterwards  abandoned  it,  apparently  from  a  feeling  that 
it  gave  advant^es  rather  to  cunning  than  to  trath,  and 
was  better  adapted  to  gain  victories  in  conversation  than 
either  to  convince  or  to  inform. 

A  few  yearb  before  this  his  brother  had  begun  to  pub- 
lish a  newspaper,  the  second  that  had  appeared  in  Ame- 
rica. This  brought  most  of  the  Boston  people,  who  had 
anything  of  a  literary  tnm.  occasionally  to  tl^e  printing- 
offioe ;  and  yotmg  Franklin  often  heard  them  conversing 
about  the  articles  that  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  and 
the  approbation  which  particular  ones  received.  At 
last,  inflamed  with  the  ambition  of  sharing  in  this  sort 
of  &me,  he  resolved  to  1 17  how  a  commnnication  of  hie 
own  wonld  succeed.  Having  written  his  paper,  there- 
fore, in  a  disguised  hand,  he  pat  it  at  night  under  the 
door  of  the  printing-office,  where  it  was  found  in  the 
morning,  and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
oritios  when  they  met  as  usnal.  "Tbey  read  it,"  says 
he;  "oommented  on  it  in  my  hearing;  and  I  had  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  finding  it  met  with  their  approba- 
tion ;  and  that,  in  their  different  guesses  at  the  author, 
none  were  named  but  men  of  some  oharacter  among  na 
for  learning  and  ingennity."  "I  suppose,"  he  adds, 
"  that  I  was  rather  Incky  in  my  judges,  and  that  they 
were  not  really  so  very  good  as  I  then  believed  them  to 
be."  Enconn^ed,  however,  by  the  snocess  of  this  at- 
tempt, he  sent  several  other  pieces  to  the  press  in  the 
same  way,  keeping  his  secret,  till,  as  he  expresses  it,  all 
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^lis  fond  of  senm  for  sach  perfonn&noes  was  exhansted. 
He  theti  discovered  himeelf,  and  immediately  found  that 
he  b^an  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  person  of  some  conse- 
qnence  hy  his  brother's  literary  aoqnaintances. 

This  newspaper  soon  after  afforded  him,  very  unez- 
peotedly,  an  opportDnity  of  extricating  himself  Axim  bis 
indenture  to  his  brother,  who  had  all  along  treated  him 
with  great  harehness,  and  to  whom  his  rising  literary 
reputation  only  made  him  more  an  object  of  envy  and 
dislike.  An  article  which  they  had  admitted  having 
offended  the  local  government,  his  brother,  as  proprietor 
of  the  paper,  was  not  only  eentenced  to  a  month's  iro* 
prixnuneat,  but  prohibited  fhnn  any  longer  continuing 
to  print  the  offensive  journal.  In  these  oiroomstanoeB, 
it  was  determined  that  it  should  appear  for  the  fdtare  in 
the  name  of  Benjamin,  who  bad  managed  it  during  his 
brother's  confinement ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  it  being 
alleged  that  the  former  proprietor  was  only  screening 
himself  behind  one  of  his  apprentices,  the  indenture  by 
whi(A  the  latter  was  bound  was  given  np  to  him ;  be  at 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  brother  the 
benefit  of  his  services,  signing  new  indentures  for  the 
remainder  of  his  time,  which  were  to  be  kept  private. 
"  A  very  flimsy  scheme  it  was,"  says  Franklin ;  "  how- 
ever, it  was  immediately  executed ;  and  the  paper  wae 
printed  accordingly  nnder  my  name  for  several  months.  - 
At  length,  a  fresh  difference  arising  between  my  brother 
and  me,  I  took  upon  me  to  assert  my  freedom,  presum- 
ing that  he  would  not  venture  to  produce  the  new  in- 
denture. It  was  not  iair  in  me  to  ^e  this  advantage ; 
and  this  I  therefore  reckon  one  of  the  first  errata  of  my 
life ;  but  the  nnfaimeas  of  it  weighed  little  with  me, 
when  under  the  impressions  of  resentment  for  the  blows 
his  passion  too  often  urged  him  to  bestow  upon  me, 
though  he  was  otherwise  not  an  ill-natured  man :  perhaps 
I  was  too. saucy  and  provoking." 

Finding,  however,  that  his  brother,  in  consequence  of 
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thiH  exploit,  had  taken  care  to  give  hyn  eiich  a  cbfracter 
to  all  tlioae  of  hie  own  professioQ  in  Boston,  that  nobody 
would  employ  him  there,  he  now  resolved  to  make  faie 
way  to  New  York,  the  nearest  place  where  there  was  a 
printer  ;  and  acooidinglj,  after  selling  his  books  to  raise 
a  little  money,  he  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  fur  that 
city,  without  oommnnicating  his  iuteDtion  to  his  friends, 
who  he  knew  would  oppose  it.  In  three  days  he  found 
himself  at  the  end  of  his  voyage,  near  three  hundred 
miles  from  his  home,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  without 
the  least  recommendation,  as  he  tells  us,  or  knowledge 
of  any  person  in  the  place,  and  with  very  little  money 
in  his  pocket  Worst  of  all,  upon  applying  to  the  only 
printer  likely  to  give  him  any  employment,  he  found 
that  this  person  had  nothing  for  him  to  do,  and  that  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  serve  him  was  by  recom- 
mending him  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  a  hundred  miles 
fiirtber,  where  he  had  a  son,  who,  he  believed,  might 
employ  him.  We  cannot  follow  our  runaway  thix)ugh 
the  disastrous  incidents  of  this  second  journey ;  but,  for 
the  reason  which  he  states  himself,  we  shall  allow  him 
to  give  his  own  most  graphic  description  of  his  first 
appearance  in  Philadelphia : — 

After  concluding  the  accoimt  of  hie  voyage,  "  1  have 
been  the  more  pairtioular,"  he  says,  "  in  this  description 
,  of  my  journey,  and  shall  be  so  of  my  first  entry  into  that 
city,  thai  yon  may,  in  your  mind,  compare  such  unlikely 
beginnings  with  the  figure  I  have  since  made  there.  I 
was  in  my  working  dress,  my  best  clothes  coming  round 
by  sea.  I  was  dirty  from  my  being  so  long  in  the  boat ; 
my  pockets  were  stufi'ed  out  with  shirts  and  stockings; 
and  i  knew  no  one,  nor  where  to  look  for  lodging.  Fa- 
tigued with  walking,  rowing,  and  the  want  of  sleep,  I 
was  very  hungry  ;  and  my  whole  stock  of  cash  consisted 
in  a  single  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling  in  copper  coin, 
which  I  gave  to  the  boatmen  for  my  passage.  At  first 
they  refused  it,  on  account  of  my  having  rowed ;  but  1 
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inaieted  on  their  taking  it  Hon  ia  eometiiiiea  more 
generous  when  he  hoa  little  money  tluuL  when  he  has 
plenty ;  perhaps  to  prevent  his  being  thought  to  have 
bat  little.  I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the  street,  gazing 
abont  till  near  Marketrstreet,  where  I  met  a  boy  with 
bread.  I  bad  often  made  a  meal  of  dry  bread,  and,  in- 
qniring  where  he  had  bought  it,  I  went  immediately  to 
the  hewer's  he  directed  me  to.  I  asked  for  bisouita, 
meaning  snch  as  we  had  at  Boston ;  that  sort,  it  seems, 
was  not  made  in  Philadelphia.  I  then  asked  for  a  three- 
penny loaf,  and  was  told  they  had  none.  Not  knowing 
the  different  prices,  nor  the  names  of  the  different  sorts 
of  bread,  I  told  him  to  give  me  three-penny  worth  of 
any  sort  He  gave  me,  accordingly,  three  great  pnfiy 
rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity,  but  took  it ;  and 
having  no  room  in  my  pookets,  walked  off  with  a  roll 
under  each  arm,  and  eating  the  other.  Thus  I  went  up 
Market-street,  as  &r  as  Fonrth-etreet,  passing  by  the 
door  of  Ur.  Read,  my  future  wife's  &ther,  when  she, 
standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and  thought  I  made,  as  I 
certainly  did,  a  most  awkward,  ridiculous  appearance. 
Then  I  turned  and  went  down  Chesnut-street  and  part 
of  WftlnutHstreet,  eating  my  roll  all  the  way,  and  coming 
round  found  myself  again  at  Uarket^treet  Whaif,  near 
the  boat  I  oame  in,  to  which  I  went  for  a  draught  of  the 
river-water ;  and  being  filled  with  one  of  my  rolls,  gave 
the  other  two  to  a  woman  and  her  child  that  oame  down 
the  river  in  the  boat  with  us,  and  were  waiting  to  go 
fiulher.  Thus  refretihed,  I  walked  again  up  the  street, 
which  by  this  time  had  many  clean- dressed  people  in  it, 
who  were  all  walking  the  same  way.  I  joined  them, 
and  thei-eby  was  led  into  the  great  meeting-house  of  the 
Quakers,  near  the  market.  I  sat  down  among  them ; 
and  after  lookdog  round  a  while,  and  hearing  nothing  said, 
being  very  drowsy,  through  labour  and  want  of  rest  the 
preceding  night,  I  fell  fost  asleep,  and  continued  so  till 
the  meeting  broke  up,  when  some  one  was  kind  enough 
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to  nmse  me.    This,  therefore,  vm  the  firat  honse  I  was 
in,  or  slept  in,  in  Philadelphia." 

Refreshed  by  his  brief  sojonm  in  this  cheap  place  of 
repose,  he  then  set  ont  in  quest  of  a  lodging  for  the 
night.  Next  morning  he  found  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  been  directed,  who  was  not,  however,  able  to  give 
him  any  employment;  bnt  upon  applying  to  another 
printer  in  the  place,  of  the  name  of  Keimer,  he  was  a 
little  mora  fortunate,  being  aet  by  him,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  put  an  old  prws  to  rights,  and  afterwards 
taken  into  regalar  work.  He  had  been  some  months  at 
Philadelphia,  his  relations  in  Boston  knowing  nothing 
of  what  had  become  of  htm,  when  a  brother  in-law,  who 
was  the  master  of  a  trading  sloop,  happening  to  hear  of 
him  in  one  of  his  voyages,  wreta  to  him  in  very  earnest 
terms  to  entreat  him  to  return  home.  The  letter  which 
he  sent  in  reply  to  this  iq>plioation  reaching  his  brother- 
in-law  when  he  chanced  to  be  in  company  with  Sir 
William  Keith,  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  it  was 
shown  to  that  gentleman,  iriio  exprened  cmsiderable 
surprise  on  being  told  the  age  of  the  writw ;  and  im- 
mediately said  that  he  appeared  to  be  a  yoong  man  at 
promising  parts,  and  that  if  he  would  set  up  on  his 
own  account  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  printers  were 
wretched  ones,  he  had  no  donbt  he  would  succeed ;  for 
hia  part  he  would  procure  him  the  public  business,  and 
do  him  every  servioe  in  his  power.  Some  time  after 
this,  Franklin,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  taken 
place,  was  one  day  at  work  along  with  his  master  near 
the  window,  when  "  we  saw,"  says  he,  "  the  Governor 
and  another  gentleman  (who  proved  to  be  Colonel 
French,  of  Newcastle,  in  the  province  of  Delaware), 
finely  dressed,  come  directly  across  the  street  to  our 
house,  and  heard  them  at  the  door.  Eeimer  nn  down 
immediately,  thinking  it  a  visit  to  him;  bnt  the 
Governor  inqmred  for  me,  came  up,  and  with  a  con- 
descension and  politeness  I  had  been  quite  unnsed  to, 
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made  me  mftny  oomplimentfi,  dexired  to  be  acqn&inled 
with  me,  blamed  me  kindly  for  not  having  made  myeelf 
known  to  him  when  I  first  came  tu  the  place,  and  wonld 
have  me  away  with  him  to  the  tavern,  where  he  was 
going  with  Colonel  French,  to  taste;  aa  he  said,  some 
excellent  Madeira.  I  was  not  a  little  surprieed,  and 
Eeimer  stared  with  astonishment." 

The  reader  already  perceives  that  Sir  William  must 
have  been  rather  an  odd  sort  of  person;  and  this 
becomes  still  more  apparent  in  the  sequel  of  the  stoiy. 
Having  got  his  young  prot^g^  to  the  tavern,  he  proposed 
to  him,  over  their  wine,  that  he  should  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible set  np  in  Philadelphia  as  a  master  printer,  only 
continuiag  to  work  with  Keimer  till  an  opportunity 
should  offer  of  a  passage  to  Boston,  when  be  would 
return  home,  to  arrange  the  matter  with  his  &ther,  who, 
the  Governor  had  no  doubt,  would,  upon  a  letter  from 
him,  at  once  advance  his  son  the  necessary  funds  for 
oommencing  business.  Accordingly,  Franklin  set  ont 
fbr  Boston  by  the  first  vessel  that  sailed ;  and;  upon  bis 
arrival,  was  very  kindly  received  by  all  his  family,  ex- 
cept his  brother,  and  surprised  his  father  not  a  little  by 
presenting  him  with  the  Oovemor's  letter.  For  some 
time  his  &ther  said  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject, 
merely  remarking,  that  Sir  William  must  be  a  person  of 
small  discretion,  to  think  of  setting  a  youth  up  in  busi- 
ness who  wanted  three  years  to  arrive  at  man's  estate, 
Bnt  at  last  he  decidedly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  -  the  arrangement ;  and  Franklin  relumed  to  his 
patron  to  tell  him  of  his  bad  success,  goiug  this  time, 
however,  with  the  consent  and  blessing  of  his  parents, 
who,  finding  how  industrious  he  had  been  while  in 
Philadelphia,  were  willing  that  he  should  continue 
there.  ^Vhen  Franklin  presented  himself  to  Sir  William 
with  his  father's  answer  to  the  letter  he  had  been 
honoured  with  Irom  that  functionary,  the  Governor 
observed  that  he  was  too  prudent:  "but  since  he  will 
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not  (wt  yon  up."  added  he,  "I will  do  il  myself,"  It 
was  finally  agreed  that  Franklin  should  proceed  in 
person  to  Ilngliuid,  to  purchase  types  and  other  neces- 
sary articles,  for  which  the  Governor  was  to  give  him 
letters  of  credit  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  pounds. 
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After  repeated  applications  to  the  Qovemor  for  tbe 
promised  letters  of  credit,  Franlclin  was  at  last  sent  on 
board  the  vessel  for  England,  which  was  just  on  the 
point  of  sailing,  with  an  assurance  that  Colonel  French 
should  be  sent  to  him  with  the  letters  immediatelj.  That 
gentleman  soon  after  made  his  appearance,  bearing  a 
packet  of  dispatches  from  the  Governor :  in  this  packet 
Franklin  was  informed  his  letters  were.  Accordingly, 
when  they  got  into  the  British  Channel,  the  Captain 
having  allowed  him  to  search  for  tliem  amongthe  others, 
be  found  several  addressed  to  his  care,  which  he  con- 
cluded of  course  to  be  those  he  had  been  promUed. 
Upon  prcKenling  one  of  them,  however,  to  a  stationer, 
to  whom  it  was  directed,  the  man,  having  opened  it, 
merely  said,  "  Oh,  this  is  from  Kiddlesdon  (an  attorney 
in  Philadelphia,  whom  Franklin  knew  to  he  a  thorough 
knave) ;  I  have  lately  found  him  to  he  a  complete  rascal ;" 
and,  giving  back  the  letter,  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
proceeded  to  serve  his  customers.  Upon  this,  Franklin's 
confidence  in  his  patron  b^an  to  be  a  little  shaken ; 
and,  aHer  reviewing  the  whole  affair  in  his  own  mind, 
'  he  resolved  to  lay  it  before  a  very  intelligent  mercantile 
gentleman,  who  had  oome  over  &om  America  with  them, 
and  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimacy  on  the 
passes.  His  friend  very  soon  put  an  end  to  his  doubta. 
"  He  let  me,"  says  Franklin,  "  into  Keith's  character ; 
told  me  there  was  not  the  least  probability  that  he  had 
written  any  letttfls  for  me  ;  that  no  one  whe  knew  him 
had  the  smallest  dependence  on  him ;  and  he  laughed 
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at  the  idea  of  the  Governor's  giving  me  a  letter  of  credit, 
having,  as  he  said,  no  credit  to  give." 

Thus  thrown  once  more  on  his  own  means,  our  yonng 
adventurer  found  there  was  no  resonrce  for  him  but  to 
endeavour  to  procure  some  employment  at  his  trade  in 
London.  According!}',  having  applied  to  a  Mr.  Palmer, 
a  printer  of  eminence  in  Bartholomew-close,  his  services 
were  accepted,  and  he  remained  there  for  nearly  a  year. 
During  this  time,  although  he  was  led  into  a  good  deal 
of  idleness  by  the  example  of  a  friend,  somewhat  older 
than  himself,  he  by  do  means  foi^ot  his  old  habits  of 
reading  and  study.  Having  been  employed  in  printing 
a  second  edition  of  Wollaston'e  "  Beligion  of  Katnre," 
he  was  led  by  his  perusal  of  the  work  to  compose  and 
publish  a  small  pamphlet  in  refutation  of  some  of  the 
author's  positions,  which,  he  tells  as,  he  did  not  ^ter- 
wards  look  back  upon  as  altogether  a  wise  proceeding. 
He  employed  the  greater  part  of  his  leisure  mure  profit- 
ably In  reading  a  great  many  works,  which  (cirunlating 
libiBries,  he  remarks,  not  being  then  in  use)  he  borrowed, 
on  certain  terms  that  were  agreed  upon  between  them, 
from  a  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  next  door  to  his 
lodgingi  in  Little  Britain,  and  who  had  an  immense  col- 
lection of  second-hand  books.  His  pamphlet,  however, 
was  the  means  of  making  him  known  to  a  few  of  the 
literary  characters  then  in  London,  among  the  rest  to 
the  noted  Dr.  Mandeville,  author  of  the  "  Fable  of  the 
Bees ;"  and  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
friend,  who  promised  to  give  him  an  opportunity  some 
time  or  other,  of  seeing  that  great  man :  but  this,  be 
says,  never  happened.  He  also  became  acquainted 
about  the  same  time  with  the  famous  collector  and 
naturalist,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  the  founder  of  the  British 
Museum,  who  had  heard  of  some  curiosities  which 
Franklin  had  brought  over  from  America.  Among  these 
was  a  purse  made  of  ad»sto»,  which  Sir  Hans  purchased 
from  him. 
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While  with  Mr.'  Palmer,  aod  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Watts,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,*  he  gave  very  striking 
evidence  of  those  habits  of  temperanoe,  Mlf-«ommand, 
indnatry,  and  fragality,  which  diatingoished  him  through 
after-life,  and  were  nndonbtedly  the  sonrce  of  mnoh  of 
the  BQCcesa  that  attended  bis  persevering  efforts  to  raise 
himself  from  the  humble  condition  in  which  he  passed 
his  earlier  years.  While  Mr.  Watts's  other  workmen 
Spent  a  groat  part  of  every  week's  ws^ee  on  beer,  he 
drank  only  water,  and  fonnd  himself  a  good  deal  stronger, 
as  well  as  much  more  olear4ieaded,  on  his  light  beverage, 
than  they  on  their  strong  potations.  "Fmm  my  ex- 
ample,"  says  he,  "a  great  many  of  them  lefl  off  their 
mnddling  breakfast  of  beer,  bread,  and  cbeera,  finding 
they  could  with  me  be  supplied  from  a  neighbouring 
house  with  a  lai^  porringer  of  hot  waler-grael  sprinkled 
with  pepper,  crumbled  with  bread,  and  a  bit  of  butter  in 
it,  for  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer,  viz., — three  half-pence. 
This  WEB  a  more  comfortable,  as  well  as  a  cheaper  break- 
&st,  and  kept  their  heads  clearer.  Those  who  continued 
sotting  with  their  beer  all  day,  were  often,  by  not 
paying,  out  of  credit  at  the  alehouse,  and  need  to  make 
interest  with  me  to  get  hBer,=— their  hght,  aa  they  phrased 
it,  being  ovt.  I  watched  the  pay-table  on  Saturday  night, 
and  collected  what  I  stood  engaged  for  them,  having  to 
pay  sometimes  near  thirty  shillings  a  week  on   their 

■  It  ii  said  that  when  FronUin  «u  in  Englud  in  1788,  holding 
the  appointmtQt  of  Proviodul  Accent  for  the  State  of  PeuoByh-nuia, 
he  one  day  went  to  Mr.  Hett's  printing  office,  in  VTiid  Court,  Wild 
Street,  Lincoln'i  Idd  Fields,  and,  having  entered  the  prtas-room, 
walked  up  to  a  particular  prees.  and  thug  addrmsed  the  two  men 
who  wen  at  work  at  It: — 'Come,  my  Mends,  we  will  drink 
tot;etbeT ;  it  U  now  forty  yeaiB  since  1  nork«d  like  yon  at  thJi  prew, 
a  jaumeymaa  printer."  He  then  sent  for  a  gallon  of  porter,  and 
they  djank  EOccess  to  printing.  This  press  was  BOme  years  ago 
in  the  poaseesion  of  Messra.  Coi  and  Baylia,  Great  Quctn  Rtrerf^ 
hatha*  sinoe  been  aold  to'The  Pinnklin  A«aoci*tioii,'aml  sent  to 
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aoootmte.  This,  and  my  being  esteemed  a  pretty  good 
rigffitt,  that  is,  a  jocular  verbal  satirist,  enpported  ray  oon- 
sequenoe  in  the  sooiety.  My  conatant  attendance  (I  never 
making  a  St.  Monday)  recommended  me  to  the  master ; 
And  my  uncommon  quickness  at  componng  oooasioned 
my  being  put  upon  vorks  of  despatch,  which  are  gene- 
rally better  paid :  so  I  went  on  now  very  agreeably." 

He  spent  about  eighteen  months  altogether  in  London, 
during  most  part  of  which  time  he  worked  hard,  he  says, 
'  at  hiB  busineas,  and  spent  but  little  upon  himself  except 
'  in  seeing  plays,  and  in  books.  At  last  his  friend  "iir. 
Denham,  t^e  gentleman  with  whom,  as  we  mentioned 
before,  he  had  got  acquainted  on  his  voyage  to  England, 
informed  him  he  was  going  to  return  to  Philadelphia  to 
open  a  store,  or  mercantile  establishment,  there,  and 
offered  him  the  situation  of  his  olerk  at  a  salary  of  fifty 
pounds.  The  money  was  less  than  he  was  now  making 
as  a  oompositor ;  but  he  longed  to  see  his  native  country 
again,  and  he  acoepted  the  proposal.  Accordingly  they 
set  Bail  together ;  and,  after  a  long  voyage,  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  11th  of  October,  1726.  Franklin 
'  was  at  this  time  only  in  his,  twenty-first  year  ;  and  he 
mentions  having  formed,  'and  committed  to  writing, 
while  at  sea,  a  plan  for  regulating  the  future  conduct  of 
his  life.  This  unfortunately  has  been  lost ;  but  he  tells 
us  himself,  that,  although  conceived  and  detennined 
upon  when  he  was  so  yoimg,  it  had  yet  "  been  pretty 
faithfully  adhered  to  quite  through  to  old  age." 

Mr.  Denham  had  only  begun  business  for  a  few  montlis 
when  he  died ;  and  Franklin  was  once  more  left  upon 
the  world.  He  now  engaged  again  with  his  old  master, 
Keimer,  the  printer,  who  had  got  a  better  house,  and 
plenty  of  new  types,  though  he  was  still  as  ignorant  of 
his  business  as  he  was  at  the  time  of  Franklin's  foimer 
connexion  with  him.  "VVliile  in  this  situation  Franklin 
gut  acquainted  with  several  persons,  like  himself,  fond 
of  literary  pursuits ;  and  as  the  men  never  worked  «i 
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Saturday,  that  being  Keimer'e  Bclf-appointed  Sabbath, 
be  bad  the  whole  day  for  reading.*  He  also  showed 
bis  ingenuity,  and  the  fertility  of  bis  resonrcee,  on 
yarions  occasionB.  They  wanted  some  new  ty^ies, 
which,  there  being  no  letter-foundry  in  America,  were 
only  to  be  procured  from  England;  but  Franklin, 
having  seen  types  oast  in  London,  though  he  had  paid 
no  particular  attention  to  the  process,  contrived  a 
mould,  made  nee  of  the  lettem  Uiey  had  as  punches, 
struck  the  matrices  in  lead,  and  thus  supplied,  as  be 
tells  us,  in  a  pretty  tolerable  way,  all  deficiencies.  "  I 
also."  he  adds,  "  engiaved  several  things,  on  occasion ; 
made  the  ink ;  I  was  warehouseman ;  and,  in  short,  quite 
»  factotum." 

He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  with  Keimer,  who 
had  engaged  him  only  that  he  might  have  -his  other 
workmen  tanght  through  his  means;  and,  accordingly, 
when  this  object  was  in  some  sort  attained,  contrived  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  which  produced  an  immediate 
separation.  He  then  entered  into  an  ^reement  itilh 
on©  of  his  fellow-workmen,  of  the  name  of  Meredith, 
whose  friends  were  possessed  of  money,  to  begin  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia  in  company  with  him,  the  under- 
ntanding  being  that  Franklin's  skill  should  be  placed 
against  the  capital  to  he  supplied  by  Meredith,  While 
-  ho  and  his  friend,  however,  were  secretly  preparing  to 
put  their  plan  into  execution,  be  was  induced  to  return 
for  a  few  months  to  Eeimer,  on  his  earnest  invitation,  to 
enable  bim  to  perfonn  a  contract  for  the  printing  of 
some  paper-money  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which 
required  a  variety  of  cuts  and  types  that  nobody  else  in 
the  place  could  Rupply;  and,  the  two  having  gone 
ti^ther  to  Buriington  to  superintend  this  business, 
Franklin  was  fortunate  enough,  during  the  three  months 

*  Keimer  had  peculiar  uotions  upon  rdigioue  obserraDCC*,  and, 
amongiat  oUiei  things,  fancied  it  a  Christian  dutj  to  obeerre  the 
Sabbath  on  the  laat  daj  of  the  week.  ,_.  , 
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he  remained  in  that  city,  to  acquire,  by  his  agreeable 
maimeri)  and  intelligent  convereatlon,  the  friendship  of 
asTeral  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  with  whom  hia 
employment  brought  him  into  connexion.  Amcng 
these  he  mentions  particularly,  Isaac  Decow,  the  enT' 
veyor-general,  "  He  was,"  says  Franklin,  "  a  shrewd, 
st^cious,  old  man,  who  told  me  that  he  began  for  him- 
self, when  young,  by  wheeling  clay  for  the  briokmakers, 
learned  to  write  after  he  was  of  age,  carried  the  chain 
for  surveyors,  who  tangbt  him  eurreying,  and  he  had 
now  by  his  industry  acquired  a  good  estate;  and,  said 
be,  I  foresee  that  you  will  sotm  work  this  man  (Keimer) 
out  of  bis  business,  and  make  a  fortune  in  it  at  Phila- 
delpbia.  He  had  then  not  the  least  intimation  of  my 
intention  to  set  up  there  or  any  where." 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  the  types  that 
had  been  sent  for  &om  London  arrived  j  and,  settling 
with  Keimer,  he  and  hia  partner  took  a  house  and  com- 
menced business.  "  We  had  scarce  opened  our  letters,' 
says  be,  "  and  put  our  press  in  order,  before  George 
House,  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  brought  a  countiTman 
to  us,  whom  he  had  met  in  the  street,  inquirii^  for  a 
printer.  All  our  cash  was  now  expended  in  the  variety 
of  partioulare  we  tad  been  obliged  to  procure,  and  tbis 
countryman's  five  shillings,  being  our  first-fruits,  and 
coming  so  seasonably,  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  . 
crown  I  have  since  earned  ;  and,  from  tbe  gratitude  I 
felt  towards  House,  has  made  me  often  more  ready  than 
perhaps  I  otherwise  should  have  been  to  assist  young 
be^nners."  He  had  in  tbe  autumn  of  the  preceding 
year,  sn^ested  to  a  number  of  hia  acquaintances  a 
scheme  for  fonning  themselves  into  a  club  for  mutual 
improvement ;  and  tbey  had  accordingly  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  every  Friday  evening  under  the  name 
of  the  Junto.  All  the  members  of  tbia  association  ex- 
erted themselves  in  procuring  business  for  bira ;  and  one 
of  tbem,  named  Breinthal,  obtained  from  the  Quakers 
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the  printing  of  forty  sheets  of  a  history  of  that  sect  of 
religioniete,  then  preparing  at  the  expense  of  the  body. 
"  Upon  theee,"  says  Franklin,  "  we  Trorked  exceeding 
hard,  for  the  price  was  low.  It  was  a  folio.  I  composed 
a  sheet  a  day,  and  Meredith  worked  it  off  at  pre«B.  It 
wae  often  eleven  at  night,  and  sometimes  later,  before  I 
had  finished  my  distribution  for  the  next  day's  work ; 
fcHT  the  little  jobs  sent  in  by  our  other  Mends,  now  and 
then,  pat  us  back.  But  so  determined  was  I  to  continue 
doing  a  sheet  a  day  of  the  folio,  that  one  night,  when, 
having  imposed  my  forms,  I  -thought  my  day's  work 
over,  one  of  them  by  aooident  was  broken,  and  two 
pages  (the  half  of  the  day's  work)  reduced  to  pye,  I 
immediately  distributed  and  composed  it  over  again 
before  I  went  to  bed ;  and  this  industry,  visible  to  our 
neighbours,  began  to  give  us  ohaiacter  and  ciedit." 
The  consequence  was  that  business,  and  even  offers  of 
oredit,  came  to  them  from  all  hands. 

They  soon  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  think  of 
establishing  a  newspaper;  but,  Franklin  having  inad- 
vertently mentioned  this  scheme  to  a  peison  who  came 
to  him  wanting  emplojrment,  that  individual  carried  the 
secret  to  their  old  master,  Keimer,  with  whom,  he,  as 
well  as  themselves,  had  formerly  worked ;  and  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  anticipate  them  by  issuing  pro- 
posals for  a  paper  of  his  own.  The  manner  in  which 
Franklin  met  and  defeated  this  treachery  is  exceedingly 
characteristic.  There  was  another  paper  published  in 
the  place,  which  had  been  in  existence  for  some  years ; 
but  it  waa  altogether  a  wretehed  afiair ;  and  owed  what 
Bucoess  it  had  merely  to  the  absence  of  all  competition. 
For  this  print,  however,  Franklin,  not  being  able  to 
oommende  his  own  paper  immediately,  setabout  writing, 
in  conjunction  with  a  friend,  a  series  of  amnsing  com- 
munications tmder  the  title  of  the  "  Busy  Body,"  which 
the  publisher  printed,  of  ooune,  veiy  gladly.  "By 
this  means,"  says  he,  "  the  attention  of  the  public  was 
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fixed  on  that  paper ;  and  Eeimer'B  proposals,  whicli  we 
borleaqned  and  ridiculed,  were  disregtuiled.  He  b^an 
his  paper,  however,  and  before  canying  it  on  three- 
qoartera  of  a  year,  wdth  at  moat  oa\j  ninety  sabsoribers, 
he  offered  it  to  me  for  a  trifle ;  and  I,  having  been  ready 
some  time  to  go  on  with  it,  took  it  in  hand  directly,  and 
it  proved  in  a  few  yeara  extremely  profitable  to  me." 
The  paper,  indeed,  had  no  sooner  got  into  Franklin's 
hands  than  its  success  equalled  his  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Some  observations  which  he  wrote  and 
printed  in  it  im  a  colonial  subject,  then  mnch  talked  of, 
excited  so  much  attention  among  the  leading  people  of 
the  place,  that  it  obtained  the  proprietors  many  friends 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  they  were,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  appointed  printers  to  the  house.  Fortu- 
nately, too,  certain  events  occurred  about  this  time 
which  ended  in  the  dissolntion  of  Franklin's  connexion 
with  Meredith,  who  was  an  idle,  drunken  fellow,  and  bad 
all  along  been  a  mere  incumbrance  ujton  the  concern. 
His  father  fitiling  to  advance  the  capital  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  when  payment  was  d^nanded  at  the  usual 
time  by  their  paper-merchant  and  other  creditors,  be 
proposed  to  Franklin  to  relinquish  the  partnership,  and 
leave  the  whole  in  his  hands,  if  the  latter  would  take 
upon  him  the  debta  of  the  company,  return  to  his  father 
what  he  had  advanced  on  their  commencing  business, 
pay  his  little  peisonal  debts,  and  give  him  thirty  pounds 
and  a  new  saddle.  By  the  kindness  of  two  friends,  who, 
unknown  to  each  other,  came  forward  unasked  to  tender 
their  assistanoe,  Franklin  was  enabled  to  accept  of  this 
proposal;  and  thus,  about  the  year  1729,  when  he  was 
yet  only  in  the  twenty^onrth  year  oi  his  age,  he  found 
himself,  after  all  his  disappointments  and  victSHitudes, 
with  nothing,  indeed,  to  depend  upon  but  his  own  skill 
and  industry  for  gaining  a  livelihood,  and  for  extricating 
himself  from  debt,  but  yet  in  one  sense  &irly  established  in 
life,  and  with  at  least  a  pnwpeot  of  well-doing  before  him. 
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Having  followed  Mb  coarse  thus  far  wjth  ho  minute 
an  observuioe,  we  need  not  trace  the  remainder  of  hU 
oareer  with  the  same  particularity.  His  saheeqnent 
efforta  in  the  porsoit  of  fortune  tiad  indepesdenoe  were, 
as  is  well  known,  eminently  nicoeaBfiil ;  and  we  find  in 
his  whole  histoTy,  eren  to  its  cloee,  a  display  of  the 
same  spirit  of  intelligence  and  love  of  knowledge,  and 
the  same  active,  self-denying,  and  intrepid  virtues, 
which  so  greatly  distingnished  its  commencement.  The 
pnblioation  of  a  pamphlet,  soon  after  Meredith  had  left 
him,  in  reoonunendation  of  a  paper  cnrrenoy,  a  sabjeot 
then  mooh  debated  in  the  province,  obtained  him  such 
popnlari^,  that  he  was  employed  by  the  government  in 
printii^  the  notes  after  it  had  bMm  resolved  to  issue 
them.  Other  profitable  basiness  of  the  same  kind 
SBOceeded.  He  then  opened  a  stationer's  shop,  began 
gradually  to  pay  off  his  debts,  and  soon  after  married. 
By  this  time  his  old  rival,  Eeiiuer,  had  gone  to  min ; 
and  be  was  (with  the  exception  of  an  old  man,  who  was 
rich,  and  did  not  oare  about  business)  the  only  printer 
in  the  plaoe.  We  now  find  him  taking  a  leading  part 
as  a  citizen.  Be  established  a  circulating  library,  the 
first  ever  known  in  America,  which,  although  it  oom- 
menced  with  only  fifty  snhecribers,  became  in  course  of 
tJiDe  a  large  and  valuable  collection,  the  proprietors  of 
which  were  eventually  incorporated  by  royal  charts-. 
While  yet  in  its  infitnoy,  however,  it  afforded  its  founder 
fiwitities  of  improvement  of  which  he  did  not  foil  to 
avail  himself,  setting  apart,  as*  he  tells  ns,  an  hour  or 
two  every  day  for  study,  which  was  the  only  amuse- 
ment he  allowed  himself.  In  1732  he  first  published, 
tinder  the  name  of  "  Riiihaid  Saunders,"  his  celebrated 
AlmMianV,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Poor 
Bichard's  Almanack,  which  he  continued  annually  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  proverbe  aod  pithy  eentenoas 
soattered  up  and  down  in  the  different  numbers  of  which 
were  afterwards  tluown  together  into  a  connected  dir 
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course  under  the  title  of  "The  Viay  to  Wealth,"  a 
production  which  has  beoome  so  extenaively  popular  that 
every  one  of  our  readers  is  probably  £uniliar  with  it. 

We  will  quote,  in  hia  owu  words,  the  aooonnt  be  gi^ea 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  pursued  one  branch  of  his 
studies : — 

"Ihadb^pin,"  eaye  be,  "  in  1733,  to  study  languages. 
I  soon  made  myseU  so  much  a  master  of  the  French,  as 
to  be  able  to  read  the  books  in  that  language  with  ease. 
I  then  undertook  the  Italian.  An  acquaintance,  who 
was  also  learning  it,  used  often  to  tempt  me  to  play 
chess  with  him.  Finding  this  took  up  too  much  of  the 
time  I  had  to  spare  for  study,  I  at  length  refused  to 
play  any  more,  unless  on  this  condition,  that  the  victor 
in  every  game  should  have  a  right  to  impose  a  task,  either 
of  parts  of  the  grammar  to  be  got  by  heart,  or  in  transla- 
tions, Ac,  which  task  the  vanquished  was  to  perform  npon 
honour  before  our  next  meeting.  As  we  played  pretty 
equally,  we  thus  beat  one  another  into  that  language. 
I  afterwards,  with  a  little  pains-taking,  acquired  as 
much  of  the  Spanish  as  to  read  their  books  alsa  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  I  had  only  one  year's 
instruction  in  a  Latin  school,  and  that  when  very 
young,  after  which  I  neglected  that  languid  entirely- 
But  when  I  had  attained  an  acqn aintanoe  with  the  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  looking 
over  a  Latin  Testament,  that  I  understood  more  of  that 
language  than  I' had  imagined,  which  encouraged  me 
to  apply  myself  again  'to  the  study  of  it;  and  I  met 
with  the  more  BUOoeeB,  as  those  preceding  languages  had 
greatly  smoothed  my  way." 

In  17II6,  he  was  chosen  olerk  of  the  Qeneral  Assem- 
bly, and,  being  soon  after  appointed  Deputy-postmaster 
for  the  State,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  public  affairs, 
banning,  however,  as  he  says,  with  small  matters. 
He  first  occupied  himself  in  improving  the  city 
watch ;  then  he  suggested  and  promoted  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  fire-insnmnoe  company ;  afterwards  he  eiorted 
himself  in  organizing  a  philotiophical  sooiet}',  an  academ; 
for  the  edacatioQ  of  youth,  and  a  militia  for  the  defence 
of  the  proTince.  In  short,  every  part  of  the  civil 
government,  as  he  tells  ns,  and  almost  at  the  same 
time,  imposed  some  duty  npon  him.  "  The  Governor," 
be  xays,  "  put  me  into  the  commission  of  the  peace ;  the 
corporation  of  the  city  chose  me  oue  of  the  common 
council,  and  soon  after  alderman ;  and  the  citizens  at 
\a^fi  elected  me  a  Imrgess  to  represent  them  in  the 
Assembly.  This  latter  station  was  the  more  agre>eabla 
to  me,  as  I  grew  at  length  tired  with  sitting  there  to 
hear  the  debates,  in  which,  as  olerk,  I  oould  take  no 
part,  and  which  were  often  so  uninteresting  that  I 
was  induced  to  amoae  myself  with  making  m^c 
squares  or  circles,  or  anything  to  avoid  wearuexs; 
and  I  conceived  my  becoming  a  member  would  enlarge 
my  power  of  doing  good.  I  would  not,  however,  in- 
sinuate, that  my  ambition  was  not  flattered  by  all  these 
promot  ions, — it  certainly  was :  fur,  considering  my  low 
beginning,  they  were  great  tbinga  to  me;  and  they 
were  stiU  more  pleasing  as  being  so  many  spontaneous 
testimonies  of  the  public  good  opinion,  and  by  me 
entirely  uuBolicited." 
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CHAPTER  XV, 

FBAHKUx'e  ELICTRICAL  DlBOOV&BtBS. 

It  is  time,  lioweTet,  that  we  should  introduce  this 
extraordinary  man  in  a  new  dukrecter.  A  much  more 
importAnt  part  in  civil  aSairs  than  any  he  had  yet 
acted  was  in  reserre  for  him.  He  lived  to  attract  to 
himself  on  the  theatre  of  politics  the  eyee,  not  of  hia 
own  countrymen  only,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world ; 
and  to  be  a  principal  agent  in  the  production  of  events 
as  mighty  in  themselves,  and  as  pregnant  with  m%htry 
oonsequences,  as  any  belonging  to  modem  history.  But 
OUT  immediate  object  is  to  exhibit  a  portrait  of  the 
diligent  student,  and  of  the  acute  and  patient  philoso- 
pher. We  have  now  to  speak  of  Franklin's  iamoua 
electrical  discoveries.  Of  these  discoveries  we  cannot, 
of  course,  here  attempt  to  give  anything  more  than  a 
very  general  acoount.  But  we  shall  endeavour  to  make 
our  statement  intelligible,  so  far  as  it  goes,  even  to 
those  of  our  readers  to  whom  the  subject  may  be  new. 

The  term  electricity  ie  derived  from  eltctron,  the 
Qreek  name  for  amber,  which  was  known,  even  in 
ancient  times,  to  be  capable  of  acquiring,  by  beii^ 
rubbed,  the  curious  property  of  attracting  very  light 
bodies,  such  as  small  bits  of  paper,  when  brought  near 
to  them.  This  virtue  was  thought  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  substance  in  question,  and  one  or  two  others, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  our 
ii^eniouB  and  philosophic  countryman,  William  Gilbert, 
a  physician  of  London,  announced  for  the  first  time, 
in  his  Latin  treatise  on  the  mt^et,  that  it  belonged 
equally   to   the   diamond    and   many  other   preoions 
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stones ;  to  gktBs,  sulpltnr,  aealiiig-wax,  rosin,  uid  & 
variety  of  other  BnbKtanoee.  It  is  irom  this  period 
that  we  are  to  date  the  birth  of  the  eoienoe  of  Eleo- 
trioity,  which,,  however,  eontinoed  in  ita  in&noy  for 
ftbove  K  oentnry,  and  oonld  faanlly,  indeed,  be  said  to 
oooaist  of  anything  more  than  a  oolleotion  of  nnsyatem- 
ati»d  and  ill-nsderstood  facta,  until  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  Franklin. 

Among  ttie  faots,  however,  that  had  been  diaoovered 
in  this  int«rval,  Ute  following  were  the  most  important. 
In  the  firat  place,  the  list  of  the  Bubetanoes  capable  <^ 
being  excited  by  friction  to  a  manifestation  of  electric 
virtue  had  bewi  considerably  extended.  It  waa  also 
found  that  the  bodies  wbioh  had  been  attracted  by  the 
excited  sabetaaoe  were  imm^iately  after  as  forcibly 
repelled  by  it,  and  oonld  not  be  again  attneted  until 
tttey  had  touched  a  third  body.  Other  phenomena,  too, 
besides  those  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  were  found  to 
take  place  when  the  body  excited  was  one  cd  sufBoient 
magnitude.  If  any  other  body,  not  capable  of  being 
excited,  such  as  the  human  hand  or  a  rod  of  metal,  was 
presented  to  it,  a  slight  sound  would  be  produoed, 
which,  if  the  experiment  was  perfonned  in  a  dark 
room,  would  be  accompanied  widt  a  momentary  U^t. 
Lastly,  it  was  discovered  that  the  electric  virtue  might 
be  imparted  to  bodies  not  capable  of  being  themselves 
ezoited,  by  making  such  a  body,  when  insulated,  that  is 
to  say,  separated  from  all  other  bodies  of  the  same  olasa 
by  the  intervention  of  one  capable  of  excitation,  act 
either  as  the  rubber  of  the  excited  body,  or  as  the 
drawer  of  a  auoceasion  of  sparks  from  it,  in  the  manner 
that  faaa  just  been  described.  It  was  said,  in  either  of 
these  oases,  to  be  eitctrifitd;  and  it  was  found  that  if  it 
was  touched,  or  even  closely  approached,  when  in  this 
state,  by  any  other  body,  in  like  manner  incapable  of 
being  excited  by  friction,  a  pretty  lond  report  would 
take  plaoe,  aooompanied,  if  either  body  were  tmsceptiUe 
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of  feeling,  witli  &  slight  Bensation  of  ptdn  at  the  point 
of  contact,  and  this  would  instaatly  restore  the  eleotrir 
fied  body  to  its  usual  and  natural  condition. 

In  consequence  of  its  thus  appearing  that  all  those 
bodies,  and  only  tbuse,  which  oould  not  be  themseWoB 
ezoited,  might  in  this  manner  have  electricity,  as  it 
were,  transferred  to  them,  they  were  designated  con- 
ductors, as  well  aa  n/m-eUctrics :  while  all  electries,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  also  called  nonrccniluctort.  It  is  proper, 
however,  that  the  reader  should  be  an-are,  that  of  the 
various  substances  in  nature,  none,  strictly  speaking, 
belong  exclusively  to  either  of  these  classes ;  the  truth 
being  merely,  that  different  bodies  admit  the  passage 
of  the  electric  influence  with  extremely  different  d^rees 
of  facility,  and  that  those  which  transmit  it  readily  are 
called  conductors, — the  metals,  and  fluids,  and  living 
animals  particulaiiy  belonging  to  this  class ;  while  such 
as  resist  its  passage,  or  permit  it  only  with  extreme 
reluctance, — among  which  are  amber,  sulphur,  wax, 
glass,  and  silt, — are  described  by  the  oppoaito  denomi- 
nation. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1746  is  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  electricity  for  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
possibility  of  accumulating  large  quantities  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid,  by  means  of  what  was  called  the  Leyden  jar 
or  phial.  M.  Cuneus,  of  that  city,  happened  one  day, 
while  repeating  some  experiments  which  had  been 
origin^y  suggested  by  M.  Von  Kleist,  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  in  Camin,*  to  hold  in  one  hand  a  glass  vessel, 
nearly  full  of  water,  into  which  he  had  been  sendii^  a 
obai^  from  an  electrical  machine,  by  means  of  a  wire 
dipped  into  it,  and  communicating  with  the  prime  con- 
ductor, or  insulated  non-electric,  exposed  in  the  manner 

*  Sic  John  Leslie's  oooount  is.  that  "  the  eiperiment  appears  to 
have  bciii  originallj  perfonned  in  Poland,  but  wu  repeatiHl  in 
November  1745  bj  Canciu  and  tAllemuid  at  Leyden,  nnd  de- 
icribed  bj  MunchenbroeA," — DU»trtatiea,  in  Bna/d.  BrUmmiea, 
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we  have  already  explained  to  the  action  of  the  excited 
oylinder.  He  was  greatly  sorprieed,  upon  applying 
kie  other  band  to  disengage  the  wire  &om  ihe  con- 
dnctor,  when  he  thought  that  the  water  had  acquired 
u  much  eleotricity  as  the  machine  oonld  give  it,  by 
receiving  a  sudden  shock  in  his  anus  and  breast,  much 
more  seveie  than  anytiiiiig  of  the  kind  he  had  previously 
encountered  in  the  course  of  his  experiments,  llie  same 
thing,  it  was  found,  took  place  when  the  glass  was 
ctivered,  both  within  and  without,  with  any  other 
conductors  than  the  water  and  the  hnman  hand,  which 
had  been  used  in  this  instance ;  as,  for  example,  when 
it  was  coated  on  both  sides  vrith  tiu-foil,  in  stich  a 
manner,  however,  that  the  two  coatings  were  completely 
separated  from  each  other,  by  a  space  around  the  lip  of 
the  vessel  being  left  uncovered.  Whenever  a  commnni- 
oation  was  formed  by  the  interposition  of  a  conducting 
medium  between  the  inside  and  outside  coating,  sn 
instant  and  loud  explosion  took  place,  accompanied 
with  a  flash  of  light,  and  the  sensation  of  a  sharp  blow, 
if  the  conductor  employed  was  any  part  of  the  hnman 
body. 

The  first  announcement  of  the  wonders  of  the  Lcyden 
phial  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  Europe.  The  acconntB 
given  of  the  electric  shock  by  those  who  first  experienced 
it  are  quite  ludicrous,  and  well .  illustrate  how  strangely 
the  imagination  is  acted  upon  by  surprise  and  terror, 
when  novel  or  unexpected  results  suddenly  come  upo& 
it.  From  these  original  accounts,  as  Dr.  Priestley 
observes,  could  we  not  have  repeated  the  experiment, 
we  should  have  formed  a  very  difierent  idea  of  the 
electric  shock  from  what  it  reijly  is,  even  when  given 
in  greater  strength  than  it  could  have  been  by  those 
earlier  experimenters.  It  was  this  experiment,  however, 
that  first  made  electricity  a  subject  of  general  curiosity. 
Everybody  was  eager,  notwithstanding  the  alarming 
reports  that  were  spread  of  it,  to  feel  the  new  sensation ; 
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and  in  the  same  year  in  wfaioh  tlie  experiment  was  fint 
made  at  Leyden,  numbers  of  persona,  in  almost  eveiy 
cionntry  in  Europe,  obtained  a  livelihood  by  going  about 
and  showing  it. 

The  particulan,  then,  that  we  have  ennmerated  may 
be  said  to  have  oonstituted  the  whole  of  the  scienoe  of 
Electricity,  in  the  shape  in  which  k  first  preeeated  itself 
to  the  notice  of  Dr.  FranUin.  In  the  way  in  whiab  we 
have  stated  them,  they  are  little  more,  the  reader  will 
observe,  than  a  mass  of  seemingly  nnoonneoted  fitots, 
having,  at  first  sight,  no  semblance  whatever  of  being 
the  results  of  a  common  prineiple,  or  of  being  reduoihle 
to  any  general  and  comprehensive  system.  It  is  true  that 
a  theory,  that  of  U.  Dufoy,  had  been  formed  before  this 
time  to  account  for  many  of  them,  and  also  for  others 
that  we  have  not  mentioned;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  Franklin  ever  heard  of  it  until  he  had  formed  his 
own,  which  is,  at  all  events,  entirely  difi'erent ;  bo  that 
it  is  urmeoeesBry  for  ua  to  take  it  at  all  into  aooount  We 
shall  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amoont  and  merits  of 
Franklin's  discoveries  by  considering  the  facts  we  have 
mentioned  as  really  constituting  the  science  in  the 
state  in  which  he  found  it. 

It  was  in  the  year  1746,  as  he  tolls  us  himself  in  the 
narrative  of  his  life,  that,  being  at  Boston,  he  met  with 
a  Br.  Spence,  who  had  lately  arrived  &om  Scotland,  and 
who  showed  him  some  eleotrioal  experiments.  They 
were  imperfecfly  performed,  as  the  doctor  was  not  veiy 
expert;  "but,  being,"  says  Franklin,  "on  a  subject 
quite  new  to  me,  they  equally  surprised  and  pleased 
me.  Soon  alter  ray  return  to  Philadelphia,  our  Library 
Company  received  from  Mr.  Peter  CoUinson,  F.R.8.  of 
Itondon,  a  present  of  a  glass  tube,  with  some  account 
of  the  use  of  it  in  making  such  experiments.  I  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  repeating  what  I  had  seen  at 
Boston  1  and,  by  mucdk  practice,  acquired  great  readiness 
in  performing  diose  also  which  we  had  an  account  of 
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from  Unglitod,  adding  a  number  of  new  ones.  I  say 
much  practice,  for  my  hopse  was  ooatinnally  fall  for 
some  tim«  with  persons  who  came  to  see  these  new 
woDders.  To  divide  a  little  this  incumbrance  among 
my  friends,  I  caused  a  nmnber  of  similar  tubes  to  be 
blown  in  our  glass-house,  with  which  they  Airnished 
themselves,  so  ^t  we  had  at  length  several  peiformers." 
The  uewly-diiwoTered  and  extraordinary  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  Leyden  pbial  of  oonrse  very  early 
ei^gaged  his  attention  in  pursuing  these  interoHting 
experiments;  and  his  inquisitive  mind  immediately 
set  itself  to  work  to  find  out  the  reason  of  snch  strange 
effects,  which  still  astonished  and  perplexed  the  ablest 
philosophers  of  Europe.  Out  of  his  speculations  arose 
the  ingenious  and  beautiful  theory  of  the  action  of  the 
eleotrio  influence  which  is  known  by  his  name. 

Dr.  Franklin's  earliest  inquiries  were  directed  to  ascer- 
tain the  loaroe  of  the  electricity  which  friction  had  the 
effect  of  at  least  rendering  manifest  in  the  glass  cylinder, 
or  other  electric.  The  question  was,  whether  this  virtue 
was  created  by  the  friction  in  the  electric,  or  only  there- 
by communicated  to  it  from  other  bodies.  In  order  to 
determine  this  point,  be  resorted  to  the  very  simple 
experiment  of  endeavouring  to  electrify  himself,  that  is  to 
aay,  having  insulated  himself,  and  excited  the  cylinder  by 
rubbing  it  with  his  hands,  he  then  drew  off  its  electricity 
from  it  in  the  usual  manner  into  his  own  body.  But  he 
found  that  be  was  not  therein  eleotrifled  at  all,  as  he 
would  have  been  by  doing  the  same  thing,  had  the  fric- 
tion been  applied  by  another  person.  No  spark  could 
be  obtained  from  him,  after  the  operation,  by  the  pre- 
sentment of  a  conductor ;  nor  did  he  produce  on  such 
bodies  as  were  brought  near  bim  any  of  tbe  other  usual 
evidences  of  being  charged  with  electricity. 

If  the  eleotricily  had  been  created  in  tbe  electric  by 
tiie  friction,  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  why  the  per- 
son who  drew  it  off  should  not  have  been  electritied  in 
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this  case,  just  aa  he  would  have  been  had  another  person 
acted  as  the  rubber,  the  result  evidently  indicated  that 
the  friction  had  effected  a  change  upon  the  person  who 
had  performed  that  operation,  aa  well  as  upon  the  cylin- 
der, since  it  had  rendered  him  incapable  of  being  electri- 
fied by  a  procras  by  which,  in  other  circumstances,  he 
would  have  been  bo.  It  was  plain,  in  short,  that  the 
eleotricity  had  passed,  in  the  firat  instance,  out  of  his 
body  into  the  cylinder ;  which,  therefore,  in  communi- 
cating it  to  him  in  the  second  instance,  only  gave  him 
back  what  it  had  received,  and,  instead  of  eleotritying 
him,  merely  restored  him  to  his  usual  state — to  that  in 
which  he  had  been  before  the  experiment  was  begun. 

This  accordingly  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Franklin 
came:  to  confirm  it,  he  next  insulated  two  individuals, 
one  of  whom  be  n>ade  to  rub  the  cylinder,  while  the 
other  drew  the  electricity  from  it.  In  this  case,  it  was 
not  the  latter  merely  that  was  affected;  both  were 
electrified.  The  one  had  given  out  as  much  electricity 
to  the  cylinder  in  rubbing  it,  as  the  other  had  drawn 
from  it.  To  prove  this  still  farther,  he  made  them 
touch  one  another,  when  both  were  instantly  restored 
to  their  usual  state,  the  redandant  electricity  thrown  off 
by  the  one  exactly  making  up  the  deficiency  in  the  other. 
The  spark  produced  by  their  contact  was  also,  aa  was  to 
have  been  expected,  greater  than  that  which  took  place 
when  either  of  them  was  touched  by  any  third  person 
who  had  not  been  electrified. 

Proceeding  npon  the  inferences  which  these  results 
seemed  so  evidently  to  indicate,  Franklin  constructed 
the  general  outlines  of  his  theory.  Every  body  in  nature 
he  oonsidered  to  have  its  natural  quantity  of  electricity, 
which  may,  however,  be  either  diminished  by  part  of  it 
heing  given  out  to  another  body,  as  that  of  the  rubber, 
in  the  operation  of  the  electrical  machine,  is  given  out 
to  the  cylinder ;  or  increased,  as  when  the  body  is  made 
e  the  electricity  from  the  cylinder.     In  the  one 
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caae  he  regarded  the  body  w  mgcaiody,  in  the  other  as 
ponUiedy,  electrified.  In  the  one  case  it  had  lew,  in  the 
other  more,  than  its  natural  qnantity  of  electricity ;  in 
either,  therefore,  Boppoaing  it  to  be  oomporcd  of  elec- 
tricity  and  common  matter,  the  naual  equilibrium  or 
balance  between  its  two  oonetitaent  ingredienta  was, 
for  the  time,  apeet  or  deatn^red. 

Bnt  how  should  this  jovduce  the  different  efTects 
which  are  observed  to  result  from  the  action  of  electri- 
fied bodies?  How  is  the  mere  ciicunutauce  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  onstomaiy  equilibrium  between  the 
electricity  and  the  matter  of  a  body  to  be  made  to 
ftccount  for  its  attraotioD  and  repulsion  of  other  bodies, 
and  for  the  extraordinary  phenomena  presented  by  the 
Leyden  phial?  The  Fi»uklinian  theory  aneweis  these 
questions  with  great  «ase  and  completeness. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  electric  fluid,  according 
to  this  theory,  is,  that  its  particles  attract  matter,  and 
lepel  one  another.  To  this  we  must  add  a  similar  law 
with  r^ard  to  the  partides  of  matter,  namely,  that  they 
repel  each  other,  as  well  as  attract  elen^city.  This 
1att«r  consideration  was  somewhat  nnaccountahly  over- 
looked by  Franklin ;  bnt  was  afterwards  introduced  by 
^pinus,  of  Petersburg,  and  our  celebrated  countryman, 
Mr.  Cavendish,  in  their  more  elaborate  expositions  of 
his  theory  of  the  electrical  action.  Let  us  now  apply 
tiiese  two  simple  principles  to  the  explanation  of  the 
tacta  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Id  the  firet  place,  when  two  bodies  are  in  their  ordi- 
nary or  natural  state,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  an  exact 
balance  for  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  each,  and  there 
is  accordingly  no  tendency  of  the  fluid  to  escape ;  no 
spark'will  take  place  between  two  such  bodies  when 
they  are  brought  into  contact.  Nor  will  they  either 
attract  or  repel  each  other,  because  the  attractive  and  ' 
repulsive  forces  operating  between  them  are  exactly 
balanced,  the  two  attraotions,  of  the  electricity  in  the 
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firat  for  the  matter  iu  th«  seoond,  and  of  the  electricit; 
in  the  second  for  the  matter  in  the  fint,  being  opposed 
by  the  two  repnkions  of  the  electridty  in  the  first  for 
the  electricit}'  in  the  second,  and  of  the  matter  in  the 
firat  for  the  matter  in  the  seoond.  They,  Uierefore,  pro- 
duce  no  effect  upon  each  other  whatever. 

But  let  us  next  suppose  that  one  of  the  bodies  is  an 
electric  which  has  been  excited  in  the  usual  way  by 
friction,  a  stick  of  wax,  or  a  glass  cylinder,  for  example, 
which  has  been  rubbed  with  the  hand,  or  a  piece  of  dry 
silk.  In  this  case,  the  body  in  question  has  received  an 
addition  to  its  natural  quantity  of  electricity,  which 
addition,  accordingly,  it  will  most  readily  part  with 
whenever  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  conductor. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Let  us  see  how  it  will  act,  according 
to  the  law  that  has  been  stated,  upon  the  other  body, 
which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  in  its  natural  state  when 
they  are  brought  near  each  other.  First,  from  the 
repulsive  tendency  of  the  electric  particles,  llie  extra 
electricity  in  the  excited  body  will  drive  away  a  portion 
of  the  electricity  of  the  other  from  its  nearest  end,  which 
will  thus  become  negatively  electrified,  or  will  consist 
of  more  matter  than  is  neoeesary  to  balance  its  electri- 
city. In  this  state  of  things,  what  are  the  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  operating  between  the  two  bodies, 
the  ono,  be  it  remembered,  having  an  exoess  of  electricity, 
and  the  other  an  excess  of  matter  ?  There  are,  in  fact, 
five  attractive  forces  opposed  by  only  four  repulsive ; 
the  former  being  those  of  the  matter  in  the  first  body 
for  the  electricity  in  the  second,  of  the  balanced  elec- 
tricity in  the  first  for  the  balanced  matter  in  the  second, 
of  the  same  for  the  extra  matter  in  the  seoond,  together 
with  the  two  of  the  extra  electricity  in  the  first  for  the 
same  two  quantities  of  matter;  and  the  latter  being 
those  of  llie  matter  in  the  first  for  the  balanced  matter 
in  the  second,  of  the  same  for  the  extra  matter  in  the 
second,  together  with   those  of  the  electricity  in  the 
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noond  both  for  ihe  balanced  and  the  extra  eleotricity 
ia  the  first.  The  two  bodies,  therefore,  ought  to  meet, 
as  we  find  the;  actnoUy  do.  But  no  sooner  do  they 
meet  than  the  eitm  electricity, of  the  first,  attracted  by 
the  ntatter  of  the  second,  flows  over  partly  to  it :  and 
both  bodies  become  positively  electrified  ;  that  is  to  say, 
each  contains  a  quantity  of  electricity  beyond  that  which 
its  matter  is  capable  of  balancings  It  will  be  fouud, 
upon  examination,  that  we  have  now  foQr  powers  of 
attraction  opposed  by  five  of  repulsion  ;  the  former  being 
those  of  the  matter  in  each  body  for  the  two  electrici- 
ties in  the  other,  the  latter  those  eserted  by  each  of  the 
electricities  in  the  one  a^inst  both  th^  electricties  of  the 
other,  tt^ther  with  that  of  the  matter  in  the  one  for  the 
matter  in  the  other.  The  bodies  now  accordingly  should 
repel  each  other,  just  as  we  find  to  be  the  fact.  Of 
course  the  same  reasoning  applies  t«  the  case  of  a 
neutral  body  and  any  other  containing  a  superabundance 
of  electricity,  whether  it  be  an  electric  or  no,  and  in 
whatever  way  its  electricity  may  have  been  communi- 
cated to  it.  We  may  add  that  there  is  no  case  of  attraction 
or  repulsion  between  two  bodies  in  which  the  results 
indicated  by  the  theory  do  not  coincide  with  those  of 
observation  as  exactly  as  in  this. 

We  now  come  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Leyden  phial. 
The  two  bodies  upon  which  we  are  here  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion are  the  interior  and  exterior  coatings,  which,  before 
the  process  of  cbai^ng  has  commenced,  are  of  course  in 
their  nataral  state,  each  having  exactly  that  quantity  of 
electricity  which  its  matter  is  able  to  balance,  and  neither 
therefore  exerting  any  effect  whatever  upon  the  other. 
But  no  sooner  has  the  interior  coating  received  an  addi- 
tional portion  of  electricity  from  the  prime  conductor, 
with  which  the  reader  will  remember  it  is  in  communi- 
cation, than,  being  now  positively  electrified,  it  repels  a 
corresponding  portion  of  its  electricity  from  the  exterior 
coating,  which  therefore  becomes  n^atively  electrified. 
C.",oo<j[i: 
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Afi  tbe  operation  goes  on,  both  these  effecte  i 
till  at  last  the  superabundance  of  electricity  in  the  one 
surface,  and  its  deficiency  in  the  other,  reach  llie  limit 
to  whiah  it  is  wished  to  carry  them.  All  this  while,  it 
will  be  remarked,  the  former  is  prevented  from  giving 
out  its  superfluity  to  the  latter  by  tbe  interpoeition  of 
tbe  glass,  which  is  a  non- conductor,  and  the  unoovered 
space  which  had  been  left  on  both  sides  around  the  lip 
of  the  vessel.  If  the  ch&rge  were  made  too  high,  howr 
ever,  even  these  obstacles  would  be  overcome,  and  the 
unbalanced  electricity  of  the  Interior  coatii^,  finding 
no  easier  vent,  would  at  last  rush  through  the  glass  to 
tbe  unsaturated  matter  on  its  opposite  surface,  probably 
shattering  it  to  pieces  in  its  pn^ress.  But,  to  effect 
a  discharge  in  the  usual  manner,  a  communication  must 
be  established  by  means  of  a  good  conductor  between 
the  two  surfaces,  before  this  extreme  limit  be  reached. 
If  either  a  rod  of  metal,  for  example,  or  the  human  body, 
be  employed  for  this  purpose,  the  fluid  from  the  interior 
coating  will  instantly  rash  along  tbe  road  made  for  it, 
occasioning  a  pretty  loud  report,  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
a  sever«  shock,  by  the  rapidity  of  its  passage.  Both 
coatings  will,  in  consequence,  be  immediately  restored 
to  their  natural  state. 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  matter,  Frank- 
lin further  demonstrated  by  a  vaiiety  of  ingenious  expe- 
riments. In  the  first  place,  he  found  that,  if  the  outer 
ooating  was  cut  off,  by  being  insulated  from  every  con- 
ducting body,  the  inner  coating  could  not  be  chained ; 
the  electricity  in  the  outer  coating  had  here  no  means  of 
escape,  and  it  was  consequently  impossible  to  produce  in 
that  coating  the  requisite  negative  electricity.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  good  conductor  was  brou^t  vrithin  the 
striking  distance  from  the  outside  coating,  while  the 
process  of  chai^ng  was  going  on,  the  expelled  flnid 
might  be  seen  passing  away  towards  it  in  sparks,  in 
proportion  as  more  was  sent  from  the  prime  conduotor 


into  the  inside  of  the  vessel.  He  obeerved  also  that, 
when  a  pbml  was  charged,  a  cork  boll,  Bnspended  on 
Bilk,  would  be  attracted  by  the  one  coating  when  it  had 
been  repelled  by  the  other — on  additional  indication  and 
proof  of  their  opposite  states  of  electricity,  as  might  be 
easily  shown  by  an  analysis  of  the  attractive  and  repul- 
sive forces  opeiating  between  the  two  bodies  in  each 
case. 

But  Franklin  did  not  rest  ^contented  with  ascertaining 
Uie  principle  of  the  Leyden  phial.  He  made  also  a  very 
liappy  application  of  this  principle,  which  afforded  a 
still  more  wondertnl  nianifestatiDn  than  had  yet  been 
obtained  of  the  powers  of  accumulated  electricity.  Con- 
sidering the  waste  that  took  place,  in  the  common 
experiment,  of  the  fluid  expelled,  during  the  process 
of  charging,  frinn  the  exterior  coating,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  employing  it  to  charge  the  inner  surfaoe  of  a 
second  jar,  which  he  effected,  of  course,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  drawing  it  off  by  means  of  a  metal  rod 
commnnicating  with  that  surface.  The  electrici^  ex- 
pelled from  the  outside  of  this  second  jar  was  conveyed, 
in  ]ik»  manaer,  into  the  inside  of  a  tiiird :  and,  in  this 
way,  a  great  number  of  jars  were  charged  with  the  same 
£ftci1ity  08  a  single  one.  Then,  having  connect«d  all  the 
inside  coatings  with  one  conductor,  and  all  the  outside 
coatings  with  another,  he  had  merely  to  bring  these  two 
general  conductors  into  contact  or  communication,  in 
order  to  discharge  the  whole  accumulation  at  onoe. 
This  contrivance  he  called  an  Electrical  Battery.  ■ 

The  general  sketch  we  have  just  given  will  put  the 
reader  in  position,  at  least,  of  tiie  great  outlines  of  the 
Franklinian  theory  of  electricity,  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  generalizations  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  science.  By  the  aid  of  what  we  may 
call  a  single  principle,  since  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
electric  fluid  and  common  matter  is  exactly  the  same, 
it  explains  satisfactorily  not  only  all  the  &cts  connected 
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with  this  interesting  subject  which  were  known  when 
it  was  first  proposed,  but  all  those  that  have  been  since 
diacovered,  diffusing  order  and  light  throughont  what 
seemed  before  little  better  than  a  chaos  of  nnintelligible 
contradictionB.  We  must  now,  however,  turn  to  a  very 
brillJaat  discovery  of  this  illnstrious  philosopher,  the 
reality  of  which  does  not  depend  i]pon  the  truth  or 
falsehoo^l  of  any  theory. 

Franklin  was  by  no  means  the  first  person  to  whom 
the  idea  had  suggested  itself  of  a  similarity  between 
electricity  and  lightning.  Not  to  mention  many  other 
names  which  might  be  quoted,  the  AbW  Nollet  had, 
before  him,  not  only  intimated  his  suspicion  that  thunder 
might  be  in  the  hands  of  Nature  what  electricity  is  in 
ours,  but  slated  a  variety  of  reasons  on  which  he  rested 
his  conjecture.  It  is  to  Franklin  alone,  however,  that 
the  glory  belongs  of  both  pointing  out  the  true  method 
of  verifying  this  conjecture,  and  of  actually  establishing 
the  perfect  identity  of  the  two  powers  in  question.  "  It 
has,  indeed,  been  of  late  the  fashion,"  says  the  editor  of 
the  first  account  of  hia  electrical  experiments,  pnblished 
at  London  in  1751,  "to  asoribe  every  grand  or  unusual 
operation  of  nature,  such  as  lightning  and  earthqjiakes, 
to  electricity ;  not,  as  one  would  imagine  from  the 
manner  of  reasoning  on  these  occasions,  that  the  authors 
of  these  schemes  have  discovered  any  connexion  betwixt 
the  cause  and  effect,  or  saw  in  what  manner  they  were 
related;  but,  as  it  would  seem,  merely  because  they 
were  unacquainted  with  any  other  agent,  of  which  it 
could  not  positively  be  said  the  oonnexion  was  impos- 
sible." Franklin  transformed  what  had  been  little  more 
than  a  figure  of  rhetoric  into  a  most  important  scientific 
fact. 

In  a  paper,  dated  November  7,  1749,  he  enumerates 
all  the  known  points  of  resemblance  between  lightning 
and  electricity.  In  the  first  place,  he  remarks,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  effects  of  the  one  should  be  so  much 
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greater  titan  those  of  the  other ;  for  if  two  gon-barrels 
ftlectrified  will  strike  at  two  inches  distance,  and  make 
a  lond  report,  at  how  great  a  distanoe  will  ten  thoVisand 
acres  of  electrified  cloud  strike,  and  give  its  fire ;  and 
how  loud  must  be  that  oraok!  He  then  notices  the 
'  <aooked  and  waving  course  both  of  the  lightning,  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  the  electric  sparks ;  the  teudenoy  of  light- 
ning, like  electricity,  to  take  the  readiest  and  best  cou> 
duotor;  the  &cts  that  lightning,  as  well  as  electricity, 
dissolves  metals,  burns  some  bodies,  rends  others,  strikes 
people  blind,  destroys  animal  life,  reverses  the  poles  of 
magnets,  Ac. 

He  bad  known  for  some  time  the  extraordinary  power 
of  pointed  bodies,  both  iu  drawing  and  in  tiirowing  off 
the  electric  fire.  The  true  explanation  of  this  fact  did 
not  occur  to  him  ;  but  it  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
fbndamental  principle  of  bis  own  theory,  according  to 
which  the  repalsive  tendency  of  the  particles  of  elec- 
tricity towards  each  other,  occasioning  the  fluid  to 
retire,  in  every  case,  from  the  interior  to  the  surface 
of  bodies,  drives  it  with  especial  force  towards  points 
and  other  prominences,  and  thus  favours  its  escape 
through  snt^  outlets;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
more  concentrated  attraction  which  the  matter  of  a 
pointed  body,  as  compared  with  that  of  a  blunt  one, 
exerts  upon  the  electricity  to  which  it  is  presented, 
brings  it-down  into  its  new  ohannel  in  a  denser  stream. 
In  possession,  however,  of  the  fact,  we  find  him  con- 
cluding the  paper  we  have  mentioned  as  follows; — 
"  The  electric  fluid  is  attracted  by  points.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  property  be  in  lightning ;  but,  since 
they  agree  in  all  the  particulars  in  which  we  can 
already  compare  them,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
i^ree  likewise  in  this.     Let  the  experiment  be  made." 

Full  of  this  idea,  it  was  yet  some  time  before  be  found 
what  he  conceived  a  favourable  opportunity  of  tiying 
its  truth  in  the  way  be  meditated.     A  spire  was  about 
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to  be  erected  in  Philadelphia,  which  he  thought  wonld 
afford  him  fiicilities  for  the  experiment ;  but,  hii  »ttei^ 
tion  haviog  been  one  day  dtawn  b;  a  kite  which  a  boy 
was  flying,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  that  here  was 
a  method  of  leachiug  Uie  clouds  preferable  to  any  other. 
Accordingly,  he  iminediately  took  a  laige  silk  handker- ' 
chief,  and  atretohing  it  over  two  croea  sticks,  fonned  in 
this  manner  his  simple  apparatus  for  drawing  down  the 
lightning  from  its  oloud.  Soon  after,  seeing  a  thunder- 
storm approaching,  he  took  a  walk  into  a  field  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  in  whic^  there  was  a  shed, 
communicating  his  intentions,  however,  to  no  one  hut 
his  son,  whom  he  took  with  him,  to  assist  him  in  raising 
the  kite.    This  was  on  Thursday  the  I5th  of  June,  1752. 

The  kite  being  raised,  he  fitstened  a  key  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  hempen  string,  and  then,  insulating  it 
by  attaching  it  to  a  poet  by  a  cord  of  silk,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  shed,  and  waited  the  result.  For 
some  time  no  signs  of  electricity  appeared.  A  clond, 
apparently  charged  with  lightnii^,  had  even  passed 
over  them  without  producing  any  effect.  At  length, 
however,  just  as  Fianklin  was  b^^inning  to  despair, 
he  observed  some  loose  threads  of  the  hempen  string 
riso  and  stand  erect,  exactly  as  if  they  had  beea  repelled 
from  each  other  by  being  charged  with  electricity.  He 
immediately  presented  his  knuckle  to  the  key,  and,  to 
his  inexpressible  delight,  drew  from  it  the  well-known 
electrical  spark.  It  is  said  that  his  emotion  was  so  great 
at  this  oompletion  of  a  discovery  which  was  to  make 
his  name  immortal,  that  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
felt  that  he  could  that  moment  have  willingly  died. 
As  the  rain  increased,  the  cord  became  a  better  con- 
ductor, and  the  key  gave  out  its  electricity  oopiously. 
Had  the  hemp  been  thoroughly  wet,  the  bold  experi- 
menter might.,  as  he  was  contented  to  do,  have  paid 
for  his  discovery  with  his  life. 

He  afterwards  brought  down  the  lightning  into  his 
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house  b^  meana  of  an  insulated  iron  rod,  and  performed 
with  it,  at  bde  leisure,  all  the  experim^ita  tiiat  could  be 
performed  with  electricity.  But  he  did  oot  atop  here. 
Hia  active  and  practical  mind  \raa  not  satisfied  even 
with  the  splendid  disoovery  he  had  made,  until  he  hod 
turned  it  to  a  useful  end.  Itsu^g^eated  to  him,  as  b  well 
known,  the  idea  t>f  a  method  of  preeerving  buildings 
&i»u  lightning,  which  is  extremely  simple  and  cheap, 
as  well  as  effectual ;  ooasisting,  as  it  does,  in  nothing 
more  than  attaching  to  the  building  a  pointed  metallic 
rod,  rising  higher  than  any  part  of  it,  and  oommunioat- 
ing  at  the  lower  end  with  the  ground.  This  rod  the 
lif^tning  is  sure  to  seize  upon  in  preference  to  any 
part  of  the  building ;  by  which  means  it  is  conducted 
to  the  earth,  and  prevented  from  doing  any  injury. 
There  was  always  a  strong  tendency  in  Franklin's 
philosophy  to  these  praotieal  applications.  '  llie  ligbt- 
uing-nid  wae  probably  the  result  of  some  of  the  amustng 
experiments  with  which  Fntukliu  was,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  electrical  investigations,  accustomed  to 
>  employ  his  own  leisure,  and  afford  pleasure  to  his 
friends.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Collinson,  dated 
so  early  as  1748,  we  find  him  expressii^  himself  in  the 
following  strain,  in  reference  to  his  electrical  experi- 
ments : — "  Chagrined  a  little  that  we  have  hitherto  been 
able  to  produce  nothing  in  this  way  of  use  to  mankind, 
and  the  hot  weather  coming  on,  when  electrical  experi- 
ments are  not  so  agreeable,  it  is  proponed  to  put  an 
end  to  them  for  this  season,  somewhat  humoronsly,  in 
a  part^  of  'pleasure  on  the  banks  of  Sku^lkHt.  Spirits  at 
the  same  time  are  to  be  fired  by  a  spark  sent  from  side 
to  side  through  the  river,  without  any  other  conductor 
than  the  water— an  experiment  which  we  have  some 
time  since  performed  to  the  amazement  of  many.  A 
turkey  is  to  be  killed  for  dinner  by  the  tlectrixd  aJuxk, 
and  roasted  by  the  eUdncai  jack,  before  a  fire  kindled  by 
the  electrical  bottle ;  when  the  healths  of  all  the  famous 
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eleotricians  in  England,  HoUatui,  France,  and  Germang  are 
to  be  drunk  in  ebctrijied  bumpers,  under  the  discharge  of 
guns  from  the  dectrifiBd  battery y* 

Franklin's  eleotrical  discoveries  did  not,  on  their  first 
announcement,  attract  much  attention  in  England ;  and, 
indeed,  he  had  the  mortifioation  of  learning  that  his 
paper  on  the  aimilarity  of  lightning  to  electricity,  when 
read  by  a  Mend  t«  Uie  Royal  Society,  bad  been  only 
laughed  at  by  that  learned  body.  In  France,  however, 
the  account  that  had  been  published  in  London  of  his 
experiments,  fortunately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cele- 
brated natuislist,  Buffon,  who  was  so  much  struck  with 
it,  that  he  had  it  translated  into  French,  and  printed  at 
Paris.  This  made  it  immediately  known  io  all  Europe ; 
and  versions  of  it  in  various  other  modem  langui^es 
soon  appeared,  as  well  as  one  in  Latin,  llie  theory 
propounded  in  it  was  at  first  violently  opposed  in  France 
by  the  AbW  Nollet,  who  had  one  of  bis  own  to  support, 
and,  as  Franklin  tells  us,  could  not  at  first  believe  that 
such  a  work  came  from  America ;  but  said  it  must  have 
been  fabricated  by  bis  enemies  at  Paris.  Ilie  Abb^  was 
eventually,  however,  deserted  by  all  his  partisans,  and 
lived*  to  see  himself  the  last  of  his  sect.  In  England, 
too,  the  Fninklinian  experiments  gradually  began  to  be 
more  spoken  of;  and,  at  last,  even  the  Royal  Society 
was  induced  to  resume  the  consideration  of  the  Papers 
that  had  formerly  been  read  to  them.  One  of  their 
members  verified  the  grand  experiment  of  bringing 
down  lightning  from  the  clouds ;  and  upon  his  reading 

•  The  Sha/Ikill.  it  u  remarked  in  tlic  original  acconnt.  ia  "  the 
river  that  washes  une  side  of  PhiladelpUa,  as  the  Delamre  doea 
the  other :  both  are  onismented  with  Bommer  habitations  of  the 
citizeus,  aud  the  agreeaUe  mannons  of  the  prindpal  people  of  this 
colony."  An  electrical  bumper,  we  are  farther  informed,  WM  ft 
Bmnll  lurobler  of  tliin  glass,  neaiiy  filled  with  wine,  aod  electrified, 
wtiich.  when  brought  to  the  lips,  gave  B  shock,  if  the  person  drink- 
ing wsH  cloee  sliaTed  and  did  not  breathe  on  the  liquor. 
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to  them  an  account  of  hia  anocesB,  "  they  booh,"  toys 
Fraaklm,  "  made  me  more  than  amends  for  the  slight  with 
which  they  had  before  treated  me.  Without  my  having 
made  any  application  for  that  honour,  they  chose  me  a 
member;  and  voted  that  I  should  be  excused  th6  oua- 
tomary  payments,  which  would  have  amounted  to  twenty- 
five  gnineaa;  and  ever  since  have  given  me  their  TraDsao- 
tions  gratia,  lliey  also  presented  me  with  the  gold  medal 
of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley,  for  the  year  17A3,  the  delivery 
of  which  was  accompanied  with  a  veiy  handsome  speech 
of  the  President,  Lord  Macclesfield,  wherein  I  was 
highly  honoured."  Some  years  afterwards,  when  he 
was  in  this  country  with  his  son,  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws ;  and  the  example  was  followed  by  the  Univei^ 
■ities  of  Edinburgh  and  Oxford.  He  was  also  elected 
a  member  of  many  of  the  learned  societies  throughout 
Europe. 

No  philosopher  of  the  age  now  stood  on  a  prouder 
eminence  than  this  extraordinary  man,  who  had  origi- 
nally been  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  tiie  people,  and 
had  raised  himself  to  all  this  distinction  almost  without 
the  aid  of  any  education  but  such  as  he  had  given  him- 
self. Who  will  say,  after  reading  his  stoiy,  that  anything 
more  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  than 
the  determination  to  attain  it? — that  there  is  any  other 
obstacle  to  even  the  highest  degree  of  intellectual 
advancement  which  may  not  be  overcome,  except  a 
man's  own  listlessness  or  indolence?  The  secret  of 
this  man's  success  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mental 
powers  was,  that  he  was  ever  awake  and  active  in 
that  business ;  that  he  suffered  no  opportunity  of 
forwarding  it  to  escape  him  unimproved;  that,  how-  , 
ever  poor,  he  found  at  least  a  few  pence,  were  it  even 
by  diminishing  bis  scanty  meals,  to  pay  for  the  loan  of 
the  books  he  cotild  not  buy  ;  that,  however  hard-wrought, 
he  found  a  few  houra  in  the  week,  were  it  by  Bittine  un^ 
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half  the  night  after  toUing  all  (he  day,  to  read  and  study 
them.  Othen  may  not  have  his  original  powers  of 
mind ;  but  his  industry,  his  perseverance,  his  self- 
command,  are  for  the  imitation  of  all ;  and,  though  few 
may  look  forward  to  the  rare  fortune  of  achieving  dis- 
coveries like  his,  all  may  derive  hoth  instruction  and 
encouragement  from  his  example.  They  vrho  may 
never  overtake  the  light  may  at  least  follow  its  path, 
and  guide  their  foot«t«ps  by  its  illumination. 

Were  we  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  Franklin's  history, 
we  should  find  the  fkme  of  the  patriot  vying  with  that 
of  the  philoHopher  in  casting  a  splendour  over  it ;  and 
the  originally  poor  and  unlmown  tradesman  standing 
before  kings,  associating  as  an  eqnal  with  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  his  time,  and  arranging  along 
with  them  the  wars  and  treaties  of  mighty  nations. 
When  the  struggle  of  American  Independence  com- 
menced, he  was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Coort  of  Fiance,  where  he  soon  brought 
about  an  alliance  between  the  two  conntries,  which 
produced  an  immediate  war  between  the  latter  and 
England.  In  1783,  he  signed,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Ijtates,  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  which  recog- 
nised their  Independence.  Two  yeats  after  he  returned 
to  his  native  country,  where  he  was  received  with  accla- 
'  mation  by  his  gratefiil  and  admiring  feUow-citisens,  and 
immediately  elected  President  of  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council.  He  closed  his  eventful  and  honourable  life  on 
the  17th  of  April,  1790,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

DBVOTIOir   TO  BNOWLKDOE    IK   KXTBENE  POTEETT  :— ERABMU8  ; 

kepleb;   bohaeffbb;   BtTLLiKaBB;  MoacunjB;   postblhtw; 

CABTAUO  ;    ADBIAK  VI. ;    PBSKIEB  ;    CLAITDE  LOBBAINS  ;    UI- 

tatokxoba;  varmohtel;  hoohe;  LAQBAKaa;  de.johi4m>n;    - 

DK.PABn;   SPAOHOLET-ro  1    Ut  JAI;    CARELL;   DAV1B8 ;   TXT- 
LEB;    WILLIAM   DAVT,— IN  EXILE  AKD  IUPB1S08MENT  I^-OVID  1 

LOBBKZINI;   PBTNNE;   MADAUE  ROLAND;  BALEIOH;  LADV  JAKE 
GRBT  ;  JAKES  I.  (or  SCOTLAND)  ;   LOVELACE. 

Lv  ftttempting  to  illustrate  snch  a  subject  aa  die  trinmplw 
of  the  Love  of  Knowledge,  and  to  net  forth  the  exceed- 
ing might  of  that  paesion,  the  delight  with  whioh  the 
iadulgence  of  it  is  fiaiight,  and  the  obetaoloB  of  all  aorta 
in  the  \TOy  of  its  gratification  which  it  has  so  often  over- 
..oome,  the  mateiiala  which  present  themselTes  are  so 
abundant  and  so  TariouB,  that  the  chief  diffioalty  in  using 
them  is  which  to  choose.  The  examples  we  have  already 
cited  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  show  how  perfectly 
practicable  it  is  to  nnita  the  pursuit  of  literature  with 
that  of  any  deeoription  of  business  or  profeasional  ooonpa- 
tion.  '  We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  aspirants 
after  knowledge,  who  have  had  other  difficnlties  to 
struf^le  with  than  those  arising  from  either  the  seducing 
excitements  or  engrossing  cares  and  toils  of  active  life. 

Anecdotes  illustiating  the  devotion  with  which  know- 
ledge haa  been  pnrened  under  the  presenre  of  severe 
penury,  or  other  forma  of  worldly  misfortune,  are  evi- 
dences, not  of  any  calamities  to  which  literature  haa  a 
peculiar  tendency  to  expose  its  votaries,  but  rather  of  the 
power  with  which  it  arms  them  to  conquer  and  rise 
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superior  to  calamities.  Students,  and  authors,  and  men 
of  genius  have  their  share  of  advetstty  with  othera ;  but 
few  others  enjoj  their  peculiar  advantages,  if  not  for 
warding  it  off,  at  least  for  bearing  up  against  it.  The 
man  who  is  most  to  be  pitied  under  misfortune  is  he 
whose  whole  fa&ppinees  or  misery  bangs  on  outward 
circumstances,  llie  scholar  has  sources  of  enjoyment 
within  himself  of  which  no  severity  of  fortune  can 
altogether  deprive  him.  Hence,  a  man  who  is  truly  in 
love  with  philosophy  will  often  make  light  of  sufferings 
and  privatiuna  which  to  another  would  be  almost  in- 
tolerable :  if  his  body  be  In  want,  his  mind  has  store  of 
riches.  When  ERA.sMtTs  was  a  poor  student  at  Paris,  he 
was  indeed  very  anxious  to  be  a  little  richer;  but, 
almost  in  r^s  as  he  was.  it  was  not  fine  or  even  com- 
fortable raiment  after  which  he  principally  longed.  "  As 
soon  as  I  get  money,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  I 
will  buy,  first  Greek  books,  and  then  clothes."  "  It  is 
the  mind,"  says  Shakspeare,  "  that  makes  the  body 
rich :"  and  so  the  young  scholar  felt.  Of  his  two  con- 
templated purchases,  it  was  not  the  clothes,  he  knew, 
but  the  Greek  books,  that  were  to  bring  him  anything  - 
peimanent,  in  tiie  way  either  of  enjoyment  or  of  dis- 
tinction. 

And  similar  to  those  of  Erasmus  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  many  another  aspirant  aflier  intellectual  eminence, 
wben  stru^liug,  like  him,  with  the  inconveniences  of 
indigence,  or  braving  every  variety  of  labour  and  priva- 
tion in  pursuit  of  the  object  on  which  his  heart  was  set. 
The  illustrious  Kii:[l.En  spent  his  life  in  poverty;  yet, 
amidst  all  his  difficulties,  he  used  to  declare  that  he  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  the  works  he  had  written  than 
possess  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  There  is  hardly  any 
severity  of  endurance  to  which  ardent  spirits  have  not 
subjected  themselves,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  attach- 
ment to  literature  or  the  arts.  The  German  naturalist! 
ScHAEFFER,  was  SO  poor  when  he  entered  the  University 
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of  Halle,  that  for  the  first  six  monthe  of  his  attendanoe- 
ias  whole  expenditure  did  not  exceed  a  few  hal^nce  a- 
day :  a  little  bread  and  a  few  vegetableB  boiled  in  water 
were  hia  only  food ;  and,  although  the  winter  was  a  very 
rigorous  one.  no  fire  ever  warmed  his  chimney.  Yet  all 
this  he  bore  cheerMly,  counting  the  opportunity  he  en- 
joyed of  pursuing  his  studies  aa  more  than  a  compensa- 
tion for  it  all.  This  heroism,  indeed,  has  never  been 
nncommon  among  German  scholars.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  cases  of  Heyne  and  Winckelman.  The 
latter,  according  to  a  practice  not  nnusnal  among  poor 
students  in  that  country,  was  wont,  while  attending  the 
grammar-school,  to  snpport  himself  chiefly  by  singing  at 
night  (jirongh  the  streets ;  and  not  himself  only,  bnt  in 
a  great  measure  his  father  also.  But  Winckelmaa's  ex- 
penses were  always  on  the  very  humblest  scale.  Even 
when  his  fondest  wishea  were  at  last  crowned  by  an 
opportunity  having  been  afforded  him  of  visiting  Bome, 
he  considered  himself  in  possession  of  an  ample  revenue 
in  the  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns,  which  he  was  al- 
lowed, by  his  patron  Father  Banoh,  in  addition  to  his 
board,  which  he  had  free.  The  learned  theologian, 
Henrv  BuLLiHOEB,  One  of  Ac  distinguished  names  of  the 
Reformation,  had  also  supported  himself  at  school  for 
several  years  by  his  talents  as  a  street-musician.  His 
contemporary  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  same  cause, 
WoLFGANO  McscULOs,  had  commenced  his  career  as  a 
soholu'  in  a  similar  manner,  having  for  some  time  stmg 
ballads  through  the  country,  and  begged  his  way  from 
door  to  door,  in  order  to  obtain  a  pittance  wherewith  to 
put  himself  to  school ;  till  he  was  at  length  charitably 
received  into  a  convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  who, 
greatly  to  his  delight,  offered  to  educate  him,  and  admit 
him  of  their  order.  Musculus  was  afterwards,  on  em- 
bracing the  tenets  of  the  Lutherans,  reduced  to  such 
distress,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  wife  to  service, 
and  to  bind  himself  apprentice  to  a  weaver  of  Stntsbni^, 
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.  vho  no  liooiier  dioco'vei^  his  heretical  opinions  ihan  lie 
turned  him  out  of  dooTB.  He  had  then  no  other  resource 
but  to  offer  himself  as  a  common  labourer  to  asaist  in  re- 
pairing the  fortifioatione  of  the  city.  Yet  even  in  this 
condition  he  employed  every  moment  he  could  spare  in 
study ;  and  applied  himself,  in  parttonlar,  with  so  mnch 
ardour  to  the  Hebrew  languid,  that  he  placed  himself 
eventually  almost  at  the  head  of  the  scholars  by  whom 
that  branch  of  learning  was  cultivated  in  his  time. 

Another  great  Orientalist  of  that  age,  and  in  many 
respeots  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  of  any 
age,  William  PoarKLLUs,  was,  when  a  mere  boy.  so  fond 
of  reading,  that  he  wonid  aft«n,  it  is  related,  while  en- 
gaged with  hie  book,  forget  to  take  his  meals.  Having, 
set  out  from  his  native  vill^e  in  Normandy  for  Paris,  in 
the  expectation  of  finding  means  to  pursue  his  studies  in 
that  capital,  he  was  attacked,  in  the  course  of  his  jonr- 
hey,  by  robbers,  who  took  from  him  all  the  little  he  had 
in  the  world,  and  used  him  besides  so  barbarously,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  an  hospital,  where  he 
lay  for  two  years  before  his  health  was  restored.  On  his 
recovery,  be  bent  bis  steps  once  more  towards  Paris; 
being  at  the  time,  however,  in  such  a  state  of  deetitn- 
tion,  that  be  had  no  way  of  obtaining  wherewithal  to 
buy  himself  a  coat,  except  by  offering  his  services  as  a 
reaper  to  assist  in  cutting  down  the  crop  which. then 
happened  to  be  ready  for  the  sickle.  Having  arrived  at 
Paris,  he  thought  himself  fortunate  in  being  received  as 
a  domestic  into  the  College  of  St.  Barbe,  ni^t  doubting 
that  even  this  situation  would  afford  him,  in  some  degree, 
those  opportunities  of  improvement  which  ho  so  ardently 
longed  for.  Accordingly,  having  contrived  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  grammar,  he  soon  made 
himself  master  of  both  these  languages,  solely  by  his 
own  efforts;  and.  although  the  fragments  of  lime  he 
oould  steal  from  the  duties  of  his  humble  place  were  all 
the  leisure  he  had  for  study,  he  afterwards  became  one 
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of  the  greatest  soliolan  of  his  time,  being  distinguished 
especially  for  his  knowledge  both  of  anoicnt  and  modem 
languages,  of  which  there  was  soarooly  one  that  he  was 
Dot  familiar  with.  .  To  his  vast  acquirements,  however, 
he  added,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  no  little  extrava- 
gance both  of  opinion  and  conduct :  and,  indeed,  some 
of  his  notions  could  have  proceeded  from  nothing  else 
than  partial  deibngement.  But  it  does  not  belong  to 
our  present  purpose  to  pursue  this  part  of  his  history. 
Some  of  his  works  exhibit  an  extraordinary  mixture  of 
learning  and  genius,  with  the  most  singular  delusion 
and  absurdity. 

Sebastian  Castalio,  whose  elegant  Latin  Tereion  of 
the  Scriptures  we  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 
was  for  many  yean  of  his  life  so  poor,  that,  having  a 
wife  and  fanuly  to  support,  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
the  whole  day  in  labouring  in  the  fields,  and  could  give 
only  the  earlier  part  of  the  morning  to  study.  Yet, 
even  in  these  circumstances,  literature  was  the  great 
consolation  of  his  life.  Calvin,  with  whom  be  had 
quarrelled,  having,  in  the  heat  of  oontroverBy,  allowed 
himself  directly  to  charge  him  with '  theft,  because  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  ocoaeionally  bringing  home  with 
him  a  little  wood  to  serve  for  fuel,  was  answered  by 
Castalio  in  a  mild  but  dignified  remonstrance,  in  whu^ 
he  admits  that,  as  he  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
he  had  indeed  been  somelimea  accustomed  to  employ 
himself,  at  leisure  hours,  in  catching  with  a  hook  the 
floating  wood  which  it  carries  down  in  its  inundations, 
in  order  to  warm  his  family, — the  wood  being  in  fact, 
he  remarks,  public  property,  and  belonging  to  the  first 
taker.  And  this  he  did,  he  says,  being  at  the  time 
wholly  occupied  with  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  reaolved  rather  to  beg  than  to  quit  it  Such  a  love 
for  literature  aa  this  would  have  almost  made  beggary 
honourable. 

Pope  Adbiar  YI.  was  the  son  of  a  poor  bai^bujlder 
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of  Utrecht,  who,  desirous  of  procuring  for  hie  son  a  good 
education,  and  yet  unable  to  pay  for  it,  found  meaos  at 
last  tx>  get  him  admitted  among  the  boys  educated  gratui- 
tously at  the  university  of  Louvain.  While  attendiim; 
thiu  seminary,  however,  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
young  scholar  were  so  extremely  scanty,  that  he  was 
unable  to  afford  himself  candles  Thereby  to  study  at 
night.  But  he  did  not  on  that  account  spend  his  time 
in  idleness.  He  used  to  take  his  station,  we  are  told, 
with  his  book  in  his  hand,  in  the  church  porches,  or  at 
the  comers  of  the  streets,  where  lamps  were  generally 
kept  burning,  and  to  read  by  their  light.  After  passing 
through  a  succession  of  ecclesiastical  preferments,  which 
be  owed  to  his  eminent  acquirements  and  unimpeachable 
character,  Adrian  was  apjwinted  preceptor  to  the  young 
Archduke  Charles,  grandson  to  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Spain,  who  afterwards  became  so  powerful  and  cele- 
brated as  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  To  this  connection 
he  was  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  papal  throne, 
which  he  ascended  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  occupied  for  two  years,  having  died  in  1523.  llie 
short  time  he  held  this  lofty  station  was  not,  however, 
the  happiest  period  of  Adrian's  life,  as  the  following 
inscription  which  he  desired  to  be  placed  over  his  tomb 
may  testify : — "  Here  lies  Adrian  VI.,  who  esteemed  no 
misfortune  which  happened  to  him  in  life  so  great  as  his 
being  colled  to  govern."  A  striking  lesson  to  that 
ambition  whose  aim  is  only  high  place  and  domination, 
as  if  man  were  ever  to  find  true  satisfaction  in  that 
which  is  not  within  himself,  but  has  both  its  support 
and  its  object,  its  beginning  and  its  end,  in  the  changing 
and  perishing  things  around  him.  Thus,  too,  felt  the 
contempoinry  of  Adrian,  the  great  Cardinal  Ximenea, 
when,  after  having  arrived  at  the  dignities  of  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  Regent  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the  Trinces  of  the 
Church,  he  used  to  Bigh  for  the  groves  of  his  beloved 
Castagnar  (the  religious  establishment  embobomed  among 
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Aw  cbestnato).  where,  when  ouly  a  simple  monli,  he  bad 
lived  on  the  hnmbleat  fare,  in  a  hut  (tooBtmcted  by  his 
own  hands ;  foi^etting  the  world;  and  desirinf;  nothing  ao 
much  as  to  be  forgotten  by  it. 

We  have  already  had  oooaaion  to  qnote  several  ez- 
amplea  of  the  enthnaiasm  with  which  cultivators  of  the 
fine  arts  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of 
that  knowledge  and  skill  to  which  they  afterwards  owed 
their  cmiQence  and  fame.  The  dream  of  every  young 
artist's  ambition  is  Home.  The  French  painter,  Fkancis 
PeRRitR,  when  a  young  man,  living  in  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity at  Lyons,  was  haunted  by  so  eager  a  desire  of 
visiting  "  the  eternal  city,"  that  ho  gladly  consented  to 
act  as  guide  to  a  blind  person  who  was  travelling  thitber. 
on  condition  that  the  latter  should  pay  the  expenses  of 
both ;  and  in  this  v&y,  after  a  journey  of  above  four 
hundred  miles  on  foot,  he  arrived  among  those  monu- 
ments of  ancient  and  modem  genius,  which,  ere  he  had 
yet  seen  them,  he  had  so  long  and  fondly  worshipped  in 
fimcy.  The  first  engt^ment  he  obtained  was  a  bumble 
and  laborious  one — to  make  copies  for  a  dealer  in  paint- 
ings from  originals  of  merit:  but  be  profited  by  the 
advantage  it  afforded  him  of  studying  the  works  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  masters.  Perrier  afterwards  established 
himself  in  Paris,  and  obtained  a  bigb  reputation  among 
the  artists  of  his  day.    He  died  in  that  city  in  1 660. 

Claude  Lorraine  is  said  to  have  been  originally  ap- 
prenticed to  a  pastry-cook,  and  to  have  been,  on  bis  first 
appearance  in'Rome,  so  destitute  of  resources,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  of  the  meanest  employment  con- 
nected with  the  art  he  was  desirous  of  studying,  and  in 
which  he  afterwards  attained  so  rare  an  eminence.  Sal- 
VATOK  EosA,  who  was  bom  in  1615,  a  few  years  later 
than  Claude,  bad  made  himself  already  an  able  painter, 
principally  by  the  study  of  nature,  while  still  residing 
in  his  native  villt^  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Kaples. 
and  before  he  had  ever  been  able  to  gratify  his  earnest 
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desire  of  visiting  Rome.  Solvator's  gemns,  indeed,  was 
unrsed  in  hardships  and  aonove.  which  yet  had  only 
the  effect  of  strengthening  and  exalting  it.  When  very 
young,  he  had  been  left,  by  the  death  of  his  &tber,  the 
solo  support  of  his  mother  and  sisters;  and  so  heavily 
did  this  burthen  press  upon  him,  that,  although  he 
wrought  hard,  he  waa  sometimes,  it  has  been  said,  afl«r 
finishing  a  picture,  scarcely  able  to  save  enough  from 
the  scanty  price  he  received  for  it,  to  purchase  the  can- 
vas for  another.  He  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  when 
a  friend  and  brother  artist,  somewhat  richer  than  faim- 
xelf,  proposed  to  t^e  him  to  Rome  with  him,  and  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  both ;  an  offer  which  Salvator  gladly 
accepted.  When  he  found  himself  at  last  in  that  cele- 
brated capital,  his  ardour  would  scarcely  suffer  him  to 
take  sustenance  or  repose,  while  he  examined,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  painter  and  a  poet,  the  precious  remaiiu 
of  ancient  art  by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  and  the 
incessant  fetigrie  to  which  he  exposed  himself  at  last 
bronght  on  an  attack  of  fever,  which  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  be  carried  back  to  Naples.  It  was  some 
years  before  it  was  again  in  his  power  to  visit  Rome ; 
bnt  it  continued  to  fiil  his  visions  of  the  future,  and  to 
make  his  residence  at  Naples  seem  an  exile.  At  length, 
however,  hia  eye  rested  once  more  on  the  objects  among 
which  his  heart  had  so  long  been.  Rome  was  at  this 
time  crowded  with  painters,  whose  names  have  now 
become  the  honsehold  words  of  fame,  and  several  of 
whom  were  even  already  r^arded  with'  an  admiration 
as  great  as  is  ever  bestowed  on  living  genius.  But,  un- 
dismayed by  their  gloiy,  Salvator  aspired  from  the  first 
to  be,  not  the  imitator  of  any  of  them,  but  their  oom- 
petitor  and  rival, — to  form  a  style,  and  fbnnd  a  school, 
of  his  own.  We  need  not  say  how  greatly  he  succeeded 
in  this  object,  since  his  name,  t«o,  is  now  familiar  to 
every  ear,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the  second 
generation  of  the  great  painters  of  Italy. 

Google 
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Th«  celebrattid  Marhontel  waa  bom  of  parents  who 
belonged  to  the  humblest  rank  of  the  people,  and  was 
indebted  for  the  elements  of  education  to-the  charity  of 
a  priest.  The  able  and  accomplished  French  general 
HocHE,  who  80  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  early 
wftTs  of  the  Revolution,  was  originally  a  stable-boy. 
\\h'ile  in  that  situation,  and  after  having  enlisted  in  the 
umy,  which  he  did  at  the  t^  of  sixteen,  he  used  to 
work  at  any  employment  he  could  find  during  the  day, 
to  get  money  to  buy  books,  which  he  would  often  spend 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  reading.  And  Hoche 
oontinned  to  be  all  his  life  fond  of  study.  \Yhen  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  under  the  suspicious 
despotism  of  Robespierre,  with  the  prospect  of  being  at 
any  moment  dragged  off  to  tlie  guillotine,  from  which 
he  was  only,  saved  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  he  found 
in  his  books  what  often  made  him  forget  the  hori'ois  of 
his  situation,  and  more  than  compensated  him,  as  he 
afterwards  felt,  for  all  that  he  had  suffered.  Laorange, 
the  French  translator  of  Lucretius,  was  so  poor  while 
attending  the  university,  that  his  only  food  for  the  day 
was  a  little  bread,  whioh  he  carried  with  him  from  home 
in  the  morning,  and  used  to  eat  in  an  alley,  or  the  ves- 
tibule of  a  church,  during  the  intervals  between  the 
different  classes.  Dr.  Johnson  was  indebt«d  for  his 
maintenance  at  college  to  the  scanty  aid  of  a  wealthy 
individual,  who  professed  to  keep  him  there  ns  a  com- 
panion to  his  son.  The  learned  Dr.  Parb,  after  having, 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  distinguished  himself  above 
all  his  schoolfellows  at  Harrow,  was  taken  from  school  by 
his  father,  who  wished  to  initiate  him  in  his  own  busi- 
nees  of  a  sni^eon  and  apothecary.  Young  Parr,  how- 
ever, continued  still  to  pursue  his  studies  with  as  much 
benefit  as  before,  by  getting  one  or  other  of  his  old  com- 
panions to  report  to  bim  the  master's  remarks  on  the 
lesson  of  every  day  as  it  was  read;  until  his  father, 
finding  the  contest  with  nature  Ukely  in  this  case  to 
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turn  ont  a  vain  one,  at  last  consented  that  he  shonld 
proceed  t*>  the  university.    He  had  been  but  a  short 


time,  liowever,  at  Cambridge,  -when  his  father  died ;  and 
that  event,  leaving  him  almoBt  literati;  penniless,  com- 
pelled him  with  a  heavy  heart  to  bid  farewell  also  to 
this  new  theatre  of  his  ambition.  Yet  these  cruel  dis- 
appointments, and  a  long  sncceasion  of  other  stm^lea 
with  indigence  and  misfortune,  by  which  they  were 
followed,  did  not  prevent  Parr  from  attaining  eventually 
the  distinction  be  merited,  and  becoming  one  of  The 
greatest  scholars  of  bis  time.  Such  early  difBcnlties 
form  often,  indeed,  Ihe  very  influences  to  which  no 
Kinall  portion  of  the  future  eminence  of  their  victims  is 
to  be  attributed.  The  illustrious  French  mathematician 
Lt^p«nge  used  to  say,  that  he  certainly  never  should 
have  been  the  mathematician  he  had  turned  ont,  if  he 
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lutd  been  bom  to  a  ibrttme,  inetead  of  having  had  to 
make  bis  own  way  to  one. 

It  is  rehtted  of  the  painter,  Joseph  Rihcra,  commonly 
called  Lo  SpAaHOi.ETTO  (the  little  Spaniard),  that,  after 
having  for  some  time  pnreued  his  art  at  Rome  in  great 
indigence,  he  waa  patronised  by  one  of  the  cardinals, 
who,  giving  him  apartments  in  his  palace,  enabled  bim 
to  live  at  his  ease  ;  bnt  that,  after  a  while,  finding  him- 
self growing  indolent  amidst  his  new  comforts  and 
luxuries,  he  actually  withdrew  himself  from  their  cor- 
rupting influence,  and  voluntarily  returned  to  poverty 
and  labour— thus  exhibiting  the  choice  of  Hercules  in 
real  life,  and  verifying  the  beautiful  fiction  of  I'rodicus. 

It  has  been  the  same  with  the  devotees  of  literature, 
many  of  whom  have  pursued  the  objects  upon  which 
their  hearts  were  set  with  a  resolution  which  no  diffi- 
culties seem  to  have  had  any  effect  in  alarming  or 
impairing.  The  French  Polyglot  Bible  of  1645,  in  ten 
volumes  folio,  was  the  undertaking  of  an  advocate  of 
Paris,  Gut  Michael  le  Jay,  who,  having  spent  his 
fortune  on  its  completion,  declined  the  overtures  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  to  repay  part  of  the  ex.penditure  on 
condition  of  the  work  being  allowed  to  come  forth  in 
his  name,  preferring  to  eubtnit  to  poverty  rather  than 
to  share  with  any  one  the  glory  of  so  great  an  enterprise. 
So  our  own  countryman,  the  most  learned  I>r.  Eduttni) 
Casteli,  expended  his  whole  fortune,  amounting  to 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  on  his '  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,' 
which  appeared  in  1669,  as  a  companion  to  Bishop 
Walton's  Polyglot  Bible ;  and  he,  besides,  lost  bis  sight 
in  preparing  the  work,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
devoted  eighteen  horns  a  day  for  seventeen  years. 
Miles  Davis,  a  writer  on  antiquities  in  the  earlier  part 
of  last  century,  some  of  whose  works  show  considerable 
learning,  is  said  to  have  hawked  his  productions  himself 
ftvm  door  to  door.  A  work,  entitled  'Essays  on  the 
most  important  Subjects  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Bell- 
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gion,'  which  appeared  at  Edinbui^h  in  1772,  was  both 
oomposed  and  printed  hjr  the  late  Mr.  Jahes  Tvtleb, 
while  he  resided  in  the  sanotnaiy  of  Holyrood  House, 
without  ever  having  been  written,  the  sentences  being 
merely  formed  in  the  first  instaoce  in  the  mind  of  the 
author,  and  then  directly  put  in  typea.  This  reminds 
UB  of  what  FrankUn  teUa  us  of  Eeimer,  the  first  master 
with  whom  he  served  at  Philadelphia,  whom  he  found, 
on  being  introduced  to  him,  employed  in  printing  an 
Elegy  on  a  young  poet  of  the  place,  who  had  recently 
died.  "  Keimer,"  says  he,  "  made  verses,  too,  but  veiy 
iadifi'erently.  He  could  not  be  said  to  urtie  them,  for 
his  method  was  to  compose  them  in  the  types  directly 
out  of  his  head  :  there  being  no  copy,  but  one  pair  of 
oases,  and  the  elegy  probably  requiring  all  the  letter, 
no  one  could  help  him." 

But  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  literary 
industry  and  perseverance  on  record  is  afibrded  us  in  the 
history  of  a  work  entitled  '  A  System  of  Divinity,'  by 
the  Keverend  Williau  Davy,  A.B.,  a  clergyman  at 
the  Church  of  England.  Mr.  Davy  was  bom  in  1743, 
near  Chudleigh  in  Devonshire,  where  his  &ther  resided 
on  a  smaU  farm,  his  own  freehold.  From  a  very  early 
age  he  gave  proofs  of  a  mechanical  genius,  and  when 
only  eight  years  old.  he  out  out  with  a  knife  and  put 
together  the  part«  of  a  small  mill,  after  the  model  of 
one  that  was  then  building  in  the  neighbourhood,  tb^ 
progress  made  in  constructing  which  he  used  to 
observe  narrowly  every  day,  while  he  proceeded  with 
equal  regularity  in  the  completion  of  his  own  little 
work.  \Vhen  the  large  mill  was  finished,  it  was  found 
not  to  work  exactly  as  it  ought  tfi  have  done,  and 
the  defect  at  first  eluded  the  detection  even  of  the 
builder.  It  is  said  that  while  they  were  endeavouring 
U)  ascertain  what  was  wrong,  the  young  self-taught 
architect  presented  himself,  and,  observing  that  his 
mill  went  jjerfeotly  well,  pointed  out,  after  an  exami- 
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nation  of  a  few  minateR,  both  the  defeat  and  the 
mnedy. 

Being  intended  for  the  Chumh,  he  was  placed  at  the 
Exeter  Grammar  School :  and  here  he  diatingniahed  him- 
self by  hia  proficiency  in  clauical  learning,  while  he  still 
retained  hia  early  attachment  to  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  exercised  hia  talents  in  the  oonatructiDn  of  aeveral 
onriouB  and  ingenious  articles.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
at  the  usual  time.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  the 
Cniveraity  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  compiling  a 
iyatem  of  divinity,  to  consist  of  selections  from  the 
beat  writers,  and  began  to  collect,  in  a  commonplace- 
book,  such  passages  as  he  thought  would  amt  bis 
purpose. 

On  leaving  college,  he  was  ordained  to  the  onracy  of 
Horeton,  in  the  dioceae  of  Exeter,  and  not  loi^  after  he 
removed  to  the  adjoining  curacy  at  Lustleigh,  with  a 
salary  of  iOl.  a-year.  In  the  year  1766  h»  published, 
by  aubacription,  six  volnmes  of  sermons,  by  way  of 
introduction  to  hie  intended  work ;  but  this  proved 
an  unfortunate  speculation,  many  of  the  subsoribers 
foigetting  to  pay  for  their  oopies,  and  he  remained  in 
oonsequenoe  indebted  to  his  printer  above  a  hundred 
pounds.  This  disaster,  however,  did  not  disoourt^ 
him:  be  pursued  his  labours  of  reding  and  compila- 
tion, and  completed  the  work.  But  when  his  volumi- 
nous manuscript  was  finished  be  found  that  it  would 
cost  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds  to  get  it  printed. 
In  these  circumstancea,  he  again  thought  of  publication 
by  subscription,  and  issued  biu  proposals  accordingly ; 
but  the  names  he  ooUected  were  too  few  to  induce  any 
bookseller  to  risk  the  expense  of  an  impression  of  the 
work.  Determined  not  to  be  defrauded  of  the  honours 
of  authorship,  Mr.  Davy  now  resolved  to  beccime  a 
printer  himself.  So,  having  conetmcted  his  own  press, 
and  pnrefaased  from  a  printer,  at  Exeter,  a  quantity  of 
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worn  and  oaet-off  types,  he  ooinmenced  operations, 
having  no  ono  to  assist  him  except  hie  female  servant, 
and  having  of  oottrse  to  perform  alternately  the  offices 
of  compositor  and  pressman.  Yet  in  this  manner  did  the 
ingenious  and  persevering  roan,  sustained  by  the  antici- 
pation of  the  literary  fame  awaiting  him,  proceed  until 
he  had  printed  off  forty  copies  of  the  first  three  hundred 
pages,  his  press  only  permitting  him  to  do  a  sin^e  pi^ 
at  a  time.  Confident  that  he  had  now  produced  so 
ample  a  specimen  of  the  work  as  would  be  certain  to 
secure  for  it  the  general  patronage  of  the  learned,  he 
here  suspended  his  labours  for  a  while ;  and  having 
forwarded  copies  to  the  Koyal  Society,  the  univeraities, 
certain  of  the  bishops,  and  the  editors  of  the  principal 
reviews,  waited  with  e(^r  expectation  for  the  notice 
and  assistance  which  he  conceived  himself  sure  of 
receiving  from  some  of  these  quarters.  He  waited, 
however,  in  vain ;  the  looked-for  encoun^ment  came 
not.  Still,  although  thus  a  second  time  disappointed, 
he  was  not  to  be  driven  from  his  purpose,  hnt  returned 
with  unabated  courage  to  his  neglected  labours.  He 
no  doubt  thought  that  posterity  would  repair  the  in- 
justice of  his  contemporaries.  In  one  respect,  however, 
he  determined  to  alter  his  plan.  His  preeents  to  the 
bishops,  critics,  and  learned  bodies,  had  cost  him  twenty- 
six  of  his  forty  cojHes ;  and  for  the  completion  of  these, 
so  thanklesHly  received,  he  naturally  enough  resolved 
that  he  would  give  himself  no  further  frouhle,  but  limit 
the  impression  of  the  remainder  of  the  work,  so  as 
merely  to  complete  the  fourteen  copies  which  he  had 
reserved,  in  this  way  saving  both  his  labour  and  his 
paper.  And  he  had  at  last,  after  thirteen  years  of 
unremitting  toil,  the  gratification  of  bringing  his 
extraordinary  undertaking  to  a  conclusion.  The  book, 
when  finished,  the  reader  will  be  astonished  to  learn, 
extended  to  no  fewer  than  twenty  six  volumes  8vo.,  of 
nearly  600  pages  each !  In  a  like  spirit  of  independence 
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he  next  bound  all  the  fourteen  copies  with  his  own 
bands ;  after  which  he  proceeded  in  person  to  London, 
and  deposited  one  in  each  of  the  principal  public 
libraries  there.  We  may  smile  at  bo  preposterous  a 
dedication  of  the  labours  of  a  life-time  as  this ;  but, 
at  least,  the  power  of  extraordinary  perseverance  was 
not  wanting  here,  nor  the  capability  of  being  excited 
to  arduous  exertion,  and  long  sustained  under  it,  by 
those  motives  that  act  most  strongly  upon  the  noblest 
natures — the  consciousness  of  honourable  pursuit,  and  a 
tmet  in  the  verdict  of  posterity.  It  is  true  this  temper 
of  mind  might  have  been  more  wisely  exercised ;  and 
the  patience,  ingenuity,  and  toil,  which  were  expended 
upon  a  performance  of  no  great  use  in  itself,  bestowed 
upon  something  better  fitted  to  benefit  both  the  zealous 
labourer  and  his  fellow-men.  Yet  this  consideration 
does  not  entitle  us  to  refuse  our  admiration  to  so  rare 
an  example  of  the  unwearied  and  indexible  prosecution 
of  an  object,  in  the  absence  of  all  those  vulgar  enoourage- 
ments  which  are  geneially  believed  and  felt  to  be  so 
indispensable.* 

*  There  is  &  short  notice  of  Mr.  Davy  in  the  '  Qnarterl;  Bcview.' 
voL  TiiL  and  another  containin|c  lonie  additional  particulara  in 
Oortoa'B  'Biographical  Dictionary.'  But  the  account  that  has 
been  beie  given  ia  principally  from  the  communication  of  a  valned 
correspondent,  to  whom  the  reverend  gentleman  was  known.  "  A 
few  years  after  the  completion  of  hia  work,"  continues  our  authority, 
"1  became  acquainted  with  him.  Though  advanced  in  yrara,  and 
mncb  disappointed  at  the  neglect  he  conceived  he  had  cxperienoed, 
he  still  hoped  that  a  time  would  ooiae  when  his  labours  would 
be  noticed.  His  genios  was  decidedly  mechanical,  and  hia  indaatty 
great  He  had  tbrmed  a  curious  garden  among  the  rocka  close 
to  bis  house,  and  his  health  and  strength  were  unabated.  He  showed 
me  the  only  copy  of  hia  work  in  his  possession.  It  was  a  curions 
one,  being  interspersed  with  manuscript  remarks.  The  printing 
was  not  degant,  but  fair  and  legible.  He  still  entertained  hope* 
Uiat  the  iriiole  would  be  reprinted,  as  well  as  an  index  whidi  he 
had  comjdeted  to  it  in  two  volumes.  In  the  year  1823  he  recom- 
menoed  his  printing,  and  worked  off  a  new  volume  of  sermons ; 
and  in  1825,  he  published  at  Exeter,  an  abridgment  of  his  qulem 
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Tbere  ia  nothing  more  depressing  to  Hie  spirit  than 
protracted  exile  or  impriaoninent ;  yet  we  have  many 
instances  of  the  sncoeseful  pursuit  of  literary  laboun 
under  these  heavy  inflictiona.  The  case  of  Ovio  will 
occur  to  the  recollection  of  many  of  onr  readers.  He 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  banishment  among  the 
barbarians  of  Tomi,  on  the  inhospitable  coast  of  the 
Black  or  Euxine  Sea,  having  been  sent  thither  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  stripped  of  all  bis  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  torn  fixnm  his  wife  and  family.  For 
a  long  time  despair  was  the  only  feeling  which  the 
mind  of  the  poet  could  indulge  under  his  changed 
fortunes ;  but  he  rose  at  last  above-  the  pressure  of  hia 
deprivations,  and  some  of  the  finest  works  tbat  he  has 
left  ue  were  written  in  that  abode  of  universal  rudeness 
and  desolation,  for  which  he  had  been  obl^ed  so  sud- 
denly to  exchange  the  splendid  and  luxurious  capital 
of  the  world.  He  even  learned  the  langut^  of  the 
Qetae,  among  whom  he  lived ;  and,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
self, took  the  trouble  of  composing  a  poem  in  that 
barbaric  tongue,  which  procured  him  immeaHured 
admiration  ^m  his  new  associates.  Ovid  never  again 
beheld  his  family  or  native  ootmtty,  but  died  amoi^^ 
the  Oetae  after  an  exile  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and 

□f  dirinit]'  in  two  valumea,  being  then  in  hia  eighty-oeoond  year. 
[These  volumes,  however.  Iht;  flnt  of  wbicb  conlttina  It  print  of  the 
autbor,  were  not,  we  believe,  printed  by  himaelf.]  In  the  following 
yeai  he  was  presented  by  thu  Biabop  of  Exeter  to  the  vicarage  of 
Winckleigh,  Devon.  He  was  exceedingly  gmtifled  by  tbis  circnra- 
stanoo,  and,  contnuy  to  tUe  wishes  of  liis  fiiende,  he  removed  to 
bia  living.  The  t'lertion  was  too  much  for  him,  and  be  died  on 
the  IStb  of  June,  1S36,  in  Us  eighty-tbird  year,  and  is  buried  at 
Winckledgh,  having  poBSCBacd  his  living  only  a  few  months.  Having 
acquired  some  propoty  during  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  he  Ibuaded 
ft  school  for  the  poor  at  I.nstleigh,  and  endowed  it  with  a  metulow, 
worth  abuut  three  hundred  pounds.  Ho  likewise  subscribed  towards 
building  a  school-room,  and  gave  some  bandsome  communion  plate 
to  the  ehurcb." 

D3l,z^:;,C.OOgJc 
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in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.*  We  have  mentioned 
in  a  former  chapter  the  trauBlatioii,  by  oar  own  Alfred 
the  Oreat,  of  Bo&thius's  '  Consolations  of  Philosophy.' 
This  beaatifiil  treatise  was  written  in  the  beginning  rf 
the  sixth  century  by  Boethins,  white  confined  under 
sentence  of  death  in  the  tower  of  Pavia.  and  when  he 
was  not  even  allowed  the  use  of  books.  In  more 
modem  times,  Bdch&kan,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
commenced  his  elegant  Latin  version  of  the  Psalma, 
while  lying  in  prison  at  Coimbra,  in  Portugal ;  and 
Don  Quixote  was  written  in  a  dungeon,  to  which  an 
unjust  judgment  had  consigned  its  great  author.  T^abso 
wan  shut  up  in  a  cell  of  the  monastry  of  St.  Anne,  at 
Perara,  nnder  the  imputation  of  being  deranged,  when 


ToaguATO  TAiso. 


*  Bee  a  abort  bnt  atriking  notice  of  OTJd'i  oiile  at  Tomi  in  the 
oonclnding  chapter  of  Mr.  Grote'a  great  woA,  f  ol  xii.  pp.  6*1, 8*2. 
"  The  piotore  dmwn  by  0»id,"  Mr.  Orote  obwrre*, "  of  his  dtnatirai 
u  an  edle  at  Tomi,  can  never  bil  to  interest  from  the  mere  bcMftv, 
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he  produced  several  of  the  ablest  of  his  minor  pieces 
both  in  pTOBO  and  verse.  An  English  poetical  compo- 
sition of  great  power,  entitled  '  A  Sdng  of  David,'  which 
was  reprinted  some  years  ago,  and  attracted  considerable 
notice,  in  consequence  of  a  resemblance  which  some 
stanzas  of  it  were  conceived  to  present  to  a  celebrated 
passage  in  one  of  Lord  Byron's  works,  was  written  by 
its  author,  Chkistopher  Smart,  with  charcoal  on  the 
walls  of  his  cell,  while  confined  in  a  mad-house.  The 
learned  J)i:rome  Magoi,  who  occupied  a  high  situation 
under  the  Venetian  government  in  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Turks  in  1571,  contrived, 
during  the  captivity  to  which  he  was  afterwards  sub- 
jected by  the  conquerors,  to  write  his  two  Latin  works, 
entitled  '  On  Bells,'  and  '  On  the  Wooden  Horse,'  both 
displaying  great  erudition,  although  he  was  altogether 
deprived  of  hooks,  and  obliged  to  toil  so  constantly  the 
whole  day,  that  the  only  leisure  he  had  was  what  he 
stole  from  the  hours  allotted  him  for  sleep,  and  although 
his  life  was  spared  only  for  about  a  year  by  his  barba- 
rous jailors,  who  at  last  finished  their  cruelties  by 
strangling  him  in  his  dungeon.  The  French  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  in  thirty-two  volumes,  octavo, 
by  Le  Maistke,  or  Saci,  as  he  chose  to  call  himself  by 
a  transposition  of  bis  Christian  name  Isaac,  or  Isac, 
was  commenced  by  the  author  while  confined  in  the 
Bastille ;  the  New  Testament  and  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Old  having  been  finished  by  him  in  the  three 
years  and  a  half  during  which  his  imprisonment  lasted. 
Lorenzo  Lorenzisi,  a  learned  Italian  who  lived  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  relieved  the  weariness 
of  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  twenty  years  by  the 
composition  of  a  work  on  Conic  Sections.     Our  country- 

and  feLcitf  of  his  expression :  but  it  is  not  leu  intarestinK  as  s 
real  descriptian  of  Hellenisiu  in  it«  lost  phase,  degnded  and  over- 
borne b;  adrena  tatee. .  . .  His  complainti  run  tlirougb  the  Ave 
booki  of  tbe  Trittia,  and  the  four  books  of  Epi^tim  ex_Pimto." 
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man,  the  tUmous  Williah  Pkynke,  after  having  been 
cxindemned  to  imprisonmeiit  fur  life  (from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  subsequently  released),  oonlinued  to  write 
as  actively  and  with  as  unconquered  a  spirit  as  he  had 
done  while  at  liberty.    The  celebrated  Madame  Holanii, 


who  perished  in  the  stonn  of  the  French  Revolution, 
wrote  her  well-known  Memoiru  during  the  two  months 
she  spent  in  prison  immediately  before  her  execution, 
while  her  own  fate  was  full  in  her  view,  and  that 
of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached, 
and  whose  death,  self-inflicted  in  his  misery,  bo  soon 
followed  her  own,  was  in  suspense  ;  and  yet  the  manu- 
script, it  has  been  remarked,  scarcely  exhibited  an 
erasure. 

Another  name  which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  us 
under  this  bead  is  that  of  our  celebrated  countryman.  Sir 
Walter  Baleioh,  whose  '  History  of  the  World '  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  literary  work  ever  accgmplidied  under 
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the  circumBtanceB  we  are  now  coneideriDg.  Raleigh's 
life  wan  a  buxy  one  from  his  earlieet  years,  faaviDg  heeu 
pftseed  chiefly  in  the  camp  and  on  ship-board,  amid  the 
toils  and  agitations  of  war,  and  every  other  variety  of 
daring  and  faazardona  adventtire.  Yet  thus  occupied  it 
was  his  custom  to  spend  four  hours  every  day  in  reading 
and  study,  only  five  being  given  to  sleep.  The  duties  of 
his  situation,  and  the  exercises  he  underwent  to  improve 
himself  in  his  profession,  employed  the  rest  of  his  time. 
The  firet  part  of  his  'History  of  the  World'  appeared 
when  ita  anthor  was  sixty-two  years  of  age,  having  been 
written  in  the  Tower,  to  which  lie  had  been  consigned 
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more  than  too  jeara  before.  All  the  time  during  whioh 
he  vas  employed  in  oomposing  the  work,  he  was  lying 
under  that  sentence  of  death  which,  a  few  years  after  his 
book  was  finished,  was  carried  into  execution  by  a  ain- 
gnlarly  barbarous  perversion  of  law.  He  had  in  the 
interim,  as  is  well  known,  been  not  only  liberated  from 
confinement,  but  restored  to  public  employment,'  and 
thuB,  by  impHoation  at  least,  pardoned,  when  advantage 
was  taken  of  his  condemnation  fifteen  years  before  to 
destroy  him  for  his  commission  of  certain  other  alleged 
offences,  for  which  he  was  never  brought  to  trial.  His 
History  ranks  very  high  as  one  of  the  classical  works  of 
our  language ;  exhibiting  in  its  style  one  of  the  most 
perfect  models  we  possess  of  that  easy  but  vigorouA  and 
graphic  eloquence,  which  testifies  both  the  learning  of 
the  scholar  and  a  mind  fertilised  by  converse  with  the 
living  world.  It  was  the  largest,  but  not  the  only  lite- 
rary performance  with  which  he  occupied  the  hours  of 
his  long  imprisonment  of  twelve  years,  a  period  of  his 
life  during  which  he  may  be  said,  through  these  labours, 
to  have  earned  his  best  and  most  enduring  renown. 

The  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  equally 
unfortunate  cousin,  Queen  Uarv  of  Scotland,  both 
solaced  hours  of  captivity,  destined  to  terminate  only 
on  the  scaffold,  by  learned  labours.  The  ancestor  of  the 
latter,  Jahics  I.  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and 
accomplished  of  princes,  having  been  in  his  twelfth  year 
taken  captive  on  his  way  to  France  by  one  of  the  ships 
of  King  Hent7  IV.  of  Ei^and,  vi^as  detained  by  him  in 
close  confinement  for  nearly  twenty  years,  having  been 
lodged  in  the  first  instance  in  the  Tower,  afterwards  in 
the  Castle  of  Nottingham,  and  eventually  in  that  of 
Windsor.  It  was  while  in  this  last-mentioned  prison  that 
he  wrote  his  beautiful  all^^ry,  '  llie  King's  Qnhair,' 
certainly  the  finest  poem  that  had  been  yet  produced  in 
the  English  langut^,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
immortal  works  of  Chancer.     It  was  ocoasioned  hj  his 
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paesioiL  for  the  Lad;  Joanna  Beanfort,  a  70ung  person  of 
diBtingaished  beanty,  and  nearly  allied  to  tiie  rbyal 
fiunily,  whom  lie  efterwards  m&rried,  and  of  whom  he 
became  enamonred  by  beholding  her  from  the  window 
of  his  apartments  walking  in  the  gardens  of  the  CasHe. 
Sach  examples  as  these  call  to  rememlnwice  what 
another  of  our  poets,  the  elegant  Lovelace,  has  beauti- 
fully said,  writing  also  from  a  place  of  confinement: — 

"  Stona  walla  do  not  a  priaoD  make, 
Nor  iron  ban  a  cage ; 
Hinda  innoceot  and  quiet  take 
That  for  an  hennitaf^." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DBFECTB    OP    TRE    SEKBB§   OR    OTHEB    NATDIUii    I 
OVBBCOMR  :— ^DBMOSTHBSSS 

UEBflON ;  KuaBND&a ;  diodotub  ;  i 

Sros  DS  VORBPA  1  DEPAOan;  OALtLEO;  BDIAB;  MOYBS. 


DEHOBTue:iE«. — FBOM   *N    ASTTQnB   BTST  IS  THE  TOWSELBV 


Still  more  depresaing  than  any  of  those  depriTations 
whiob  ve  have  yet  considered  ore  Buoh  uatorsl  inflictions 
aa  close  up  altogether  some  one  or  more  of  the  ordinary 
avennea  by  which  knowledge  finds  its  way  into  the 
mind,  and  thns  seem  to  oppose  an  almost  insurmountable 
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ubstacle  to  the  pursuit,  perhaps,  of  the  very  studies  In 
which  the  intellectual  powers,  thus  cramped  or  darkened, 
might  otherwise  have  been  hest  fitted  to  excel.  Several 
instances  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  individuals, 
strongly  attached  to  a  particular  path  of  ambition,  have, 
by  mere  perKeverance,  entirely  overcome  the  slighter  im- 
pediments presented  hy  physical  malconformation.  Thus, 
for  example,  Drmosthk^es  is  said  to  have  strengthened  a 
weak  voice,  and  cni-ed  his  natural  indistinctness  of  arti- 
culation, by  exercising  himself  in  declamation  while  as- 
cending the  brow  of  a  hill,  or  walking  amid  the  noise  of 
the  waves  along  the  sea-shore.  Others  have  contrived 
to  proEOcnte  certain  professional  employments  with  dis- 
tinguished success,  under  disadvantc^es  of  this  sort 
which  no  dincipline  could  cure.  The  French  Advocate, 
EuE  DK  BtAUMO.vT,  who  lived  in  the  last  century,  after 
having  been  educated  for  the  bar,  found  his  voice  so 
weak  as  completely  to  prevent  his  making  any  figure  as 
a  speaker ;  hut,  by  devoting  himself  to  the  writing  of 
memorials  for  his  clients,  he  soon  established  for  him- 
self the  most  brilliant  reputation  as  a  master  both  of  law 
and  eloquence.  The  celebrated  Spanish  painter,  Feb- 
-VANDEZ  Navarktk,  was  seized  with  an  illness,  when  only- 
two  years  old,  which  left  him  deaf  and  dumb  for  life. 
Yet  in  this  state  he  displayed  from  his  infancy  the 
strongest  passion  for  drawing,  covering  the  walls  of  the 
apartments  with  pictures  of  all  sorts  of  objects,  done 
with  charcoal;  and.  having  afterwards  studied  under 
Titian,  he  became  eventually  one  of  the  greatest  artiste 
of  his  age, '  Navarete,  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  could  both  read  and  write,  and  even  possessed 
considerable  learning. 

Blindness,  however,  is  the  calamity  that  seems  most 
efiectually  to  shut  the  mind  up  from  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  Yet  we  have  many  examples  of  the  attain* 
ment  of  distingnished  eminence  in  intellectual  pursuits, 
under  this  severe  deprivation. 
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Nicholas  8&d:«dbr60H  wm  bom  at  the  vill^^  of 
Thnrston,  inforkehire,  in  1682.  He  was  only  a  ^ear  old, 
when  he  was  deprived,  by  amall-pox,  not  only  of  his 
sight,  bnt  even  of  his  eyes  themseWes,  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  abscess.  Yet  it  was  probably  to  this  apparent 
misfortune  that  Satmdersou  chiefly  owed  both  a  good 
edaoation,  and  the  leisure  he  enjoyed  from  his  earliest 
years,  for  the  coltivation  of  his  mind  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Ho  was  aent  when  very  young  to  the 
free-school  at  Peuuiston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  place ;  and  here,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  dis- 
advantage under  which  it  would  seem  that  he  must  have 
contended  with  his  schoolfellows,  he  soon  dietinguished 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  we  have  no  account  of  the  mode  of 
teaching  that  was  adopted  by  his  master  in  so  singular  a 
oase,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  boy  contrived  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  the  absence  of  that  sovereign  organ 
to  which  the  mind  is  wont  to  be  chiefiy  indebted  for 
knowledge.  Some  one  must  have  read  the  lesson  to  him, 
till  his  memoty,  strengthened  by  the  habit  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  exertion,  had  obtained  complete  possession  of 
it,  and  the  mind,  as  it  were,  had  mode  a  book  for  itself, 
which  it  oould  read  without  the  assistance  of  the  eye. 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the  progress  be  made  in 
this  part  of  his  education  was  such  as  is  not  often 
equalled  even  by  those  to  whom  nature  has  given  all  the 
ordinary  means  of  study;  for  he  acquired  so  great  a 
familiarity  with  the  Greek  language,  ae  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  having  the  works  wiitten  in  it  read  to  him,  nnd  follow- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  author  as  if  the  composition  had 
'been  in  English,  while  he  showed  his  perfect  mastery 
over  the  Latin,  on  many  occasions  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  by  both  dictating  and  speaking  it  with  the  utmost 
fluency  and  command  of  expression. 

These  acquirements  were  due  of  course,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  an  excellent  memory,  which  again  owed,  no 
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doubt,  mooli  of  its  power  and  aptitude  to  the  very  diffi- 
culties under  wbioh  it  waa  obliged  to  exert  iteelf.  Every 
one  of  our  faculties,  corporeal  and  meatal,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  weakened,  or  at  least  prevented  &oin  reaohing  its 
utmost  poesible  vigour  and  development,  by  the  aB8u<t- 
ance  it  usually  receives  in  its  labours  from  other  Acuities. 
Individuals  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  hands  have 
learned  to  write  and  paint  with  their  toes ;  no  reason  in 
the  world,  certainly,  why  those  in  possession  of  the  fitter 
and  more  natural  instrument  should  relinquish  it  for  the 
other,  but  yet  an  evidence  of  how  much  more  some  of 
our  members  are  capable  of  performii^,  and  may  be 
made  by  a  certain  discipline  to  perform,  than  we  gene- 
rally suppose.  The  German  painter,  Bdgendas,  cele- 
brated for  the  spirit  of  his  battle-pieces,  was  originally 
an  engraver,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  that  profession 
in  consequence  of  a  weakness  iu  bis  right  hand,  which, 
however,  permitted  him  to  manage  the  pencil,  although 
not  the  burin,  and  accordingly  he  applied  himself  to 
painting.  But,  some  years  after,  bis  disease  increased 
HO  much  that,  even  for  the  lighter  work  it  had  now  to  do, 
his rightbaudbecamequite unserviceable;  audhewould 
have  been  without  a  profession,  or  any  means  of  subsist- 
ence at  all,  if  he  had  not  determined  to  make  his  left 
hand  supply  the  place  of  its  disabled  companion.  The 
experiment^  after  being  persevered  in  for  some  time, 
succeeded  perfectly,  and  he  came  at  last  to  use  the  one 
hand  with  more  ease  and  effect  than  he  had  ever  done 
the  other. 

Any  one  of  us,  it  is  obvious  from  this,  might  acquire 
for  himself  two  right  hands  instead  of  one,  if  he  thonght 
it  worth  his  while,  and  chose  to  take  the  requisite  pains. 
And  the  same  rule  holds  as  to  the  other  organs  and 
higher  faculties.  The  peculiar  attribute  of  the  eye  is  to 
distinguish  colours ;  there  is  none  of  its  other  functions 
which  may  not  be  performed  by  some  one  or  more  of  the 
other  senses.     But. yet  it  does  commonly  serve  us  in  a 
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variety  of  other  w&js ;  or  nther  by  means  of  the  power 
it  pooocaoooo  of  distingniahing  colonre,  it  is  aUe  better  than 
any  of  the  other  eenaett  to  do  ue  certain  servicea  which 
yet  they  also  might  be  made  to  perform.  However  con- 
▼enieiit  this  arrangement  may  b«  in  most  respects,  it  is 
not  nBattended  with  disadvantages.  K  we  did  not  poeaess 
tiie  fitonlty  of  sight,  or  never  opened  oar  eyes  except 
when  we  wanted  merely  to  distinguish  ooloors,  many  of 
onr  other  senses  and  faculties  would  acquire  a  degree  of 
power  of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  conception.  We 
derive  more  knowledge  of  the  external  world  from  the 
eye,  than  from  all  oar  other  senses  put  together ;  for  it  is 
its  power  of  distii^aishing  coloors  which  we  chiefly 
make  use  of  to  measure  every  variety  of  distance,  form, 
and  motion,  which  objects  assume,  and  of  many  of  them 
to  ascertain  oven  a  multitude  of  other  qualities.  Above 
all,  it  is  by  tiiie  simple  power  of  distinguishing  colours 
that  we  read  books,  and  are  enabled  to  drink  our  fill 
from  theae  most  abounding  fountains  of  knowledge  and 
reflection.  But,  even  without  the  eye,  we  shonid  not 
be  altc^ther  destitute  of  the  means  of  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  the  things  atunnd  us.  We  should 
only  have  to  make  our  other  faculties  do  more  tban 
they  now  do.  Our  touch  would  detect  inequalities  in 
surfaces  tbat  now  feel  to  us  perfectly  smooth ;  our  taste 
and  smell  would  acquire  a  delicacy  and  power  of  discern- 
ment, whieh  would  enable  th^m  to  intimate  to  us,  with 
exactness,  the  presence  or  approach  of  many  bodies  and 
Bubetancee,  by  which  they  ore  now  scarcely  atTeoted ; 
out  hearing  would  come  to  their  ^d  with  a  finenoss  of 
perception  and  discrimination  that  would  tell  the  direc- 
tion and  distance  of  every  sound,  and  measure  with  ease 
and  inatiDctively  difFerenoes  of  tone  which  at  present 
only  the  closest  attention  can  render  sensible  to  the 
acntest  ear.  Undoubtedly  we  derive  all  this  knowledge 
with  infinitely  greater  convenience  through  the  medium 
of  the  eye,  than  we  shonid  do  by  ttiia  augmentation  of 
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the  potrers  of  our  other  Benses,  wbicb,  if  bo  invigorated, 
would  probably  occasion  ub  no  little  annoyance  and 
discomfort  in  conveying  to  ns  the  information  we  Rougfat 
from  them— to  say  nothing  of  the  extremely  inferior 
degree  of  service  they  wonld  after  all  render  us  as 
compared  wiih  that  which  we  receive  from  the  eye. 
But  the  consideration  of  these  eJeeping  capabilities 
which  are  in  us  (beside  its  importance  in  a  philosophic 
point  of  view^  ought  not  to  be  without  its  use  in  showing 
UB,  should  we  be  deprived  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
bodily  Cleans,  what  resources  we  still  have  for  per- 
severance to  avail  itself  of ;  and  perhaps  also  in  exciting 
us  to  bestow  a  little  more  pains  than  we  ordinarily  do  in 
what  *e  may  call  the  eduoation  of  those  of  our  natural 
poweiB,  which,  however  susceptible  of  being  put  to  pro- 
fitable exercise,  we  are  apt  to  allow  to  remain  inactive, 
merely  because  we  do  not  find  it  absolutely  neoessary  to 
make  a  call  upon  them  for  their  services. 

What  has  been  stated  may  teach  ub  at  le^st  how  much 
more  efficient  we  might  make  almost  any  one  of  oar 
faculties  by  subjecting  it  to  the  proper  discipline.  They 
are  all  invigorated  by  the  habit  of  exertion.  And  more 
eepecially  may  the  memory  be  rendered,  by  judicious 
cnltivation,  both  quick  and  retentive,  to  a  degree  of 
which  its  ordinary  efficiency  seems  to  give  no  promise. 
In  blind  men  this  faculty  is  almost  always  powerful. 
Not  having  the  same  opportunities  which  others  enjoy 
of  frequent  or  long-continued  observation  in  regard  to 
things  with  which  they  wish  to  make  themselves 
acquainted,  or  of  repeated  reference  to  sources  of  infor- 
mation respecting  them  (their  knowledge  coming  to 
them  mostly  in  words,  and  not  through  the  medium  of 
the  eye,  which  in  general  can  both  gather  what  it  may 
desire  to  learn  more  deliberately,  and  recur  at  any  time 
for  what  may  have  been  foi^otten  to  some  permanent 
and  ready  remembrancer),  they  are  obliged  to  acquire 
habitu  of  more  alert  and  watchful  attention  than  those 
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who  are  teset  by  ao  many  temptations  to  an  indolent 
and  relaxed  use  of  tiieir  focultiee,  as  well  as  to  give 
many  matten  in  charge  to  their  memory  which  it  iu  not 
commonly  thou^t  worth  while  to  put  it  to  the  trouble 
of  treasoring  np.  Their  reward  for  all  this  is  an  added 
vigour  of  that  mental  power,  proportioned  to  the  labour 
they  give  it  to  perform.  But  any  one  of  ns  might 
improve  his  memory  to  the  same  extent  by  a  voluntary 
perseverance  in  something  like  the  same  method  of 
discipline  in  regard  to  it,  to  which  a  blind  man  is 
obliged  to  resort  The  memory  is  not  one  of  the  highest 
faculties  of  the  mind.butit  is  yet  a  necessary  instrument 
and  auxiliary  both  in  the  acquisition  and  application  of 
knowledge.  The  training,  too,  it  may  be  observed, 
which  is  best  adapt«d  to  angment  its  strength,  is  exactly 
that  which,  instead  of  being  hurtful  to  any  of  our 
other  faculties,  must  be  beneficial  to  them  all. 

On  being  brought  home  from  school,  young  Saunderson 
was  taught  arithmetic  ^  his  father,  and  soon  evinced  as 
remarkable  an  aptitude  for  this  new  study,  aa  he  had 
done  for  that  of  .the  ancient  languages.  A  gentleman 
residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  village  gave 
him  his  first  lessons  in  geometry ;  and  he  received  addi- 
tional instruction  from  other  individuals,  to  whose  notice 
his  unfortunate  situation  and  rare  talents  introduced  him. 
But  he  soon  got  beyond  all  his  masters,  and  left  the  most 
learned  of  them  without  anything  more  to  teach  him. 
He  then  pursued  his  studies  for  some  time  by  himself, 
needing  no  other  assistance  than  a  good  author  and  some 
one  to  read  to  him.  It  was  in  this  way  he  made  himxelf 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  old  Greek  mathema- 
ticians, Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Diophantns,  which  he 
had  read  to  him  in  the  original. 

But  be  was  still  without  a  profersiou,  or  any  apparent 

resource  by  which  he  might  support  himself  through 

life,  although  he  had  already  reached  his  twentj-fourth 

or  twenty-fifth  year.    Bis  own  wish  was  to  go  to  tl^e 
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university ;  but  the  circnmBtaDcea  of  his  father,  who 
held  a  place  in  the  excise,  did  not  enable  him  to  gratify 
this  ambition.  At  last,  however,  it  was  resolved  tiiat  he 
should  proceed  to  Cambridge,  not  in  the  character  of  a 
student,  bat  to  open  classes  for  teaching  mathematica 
and  natural  philosophy.  Accordingly,  in  ti>e  year  1T07, 
he  made  his  appearance  in  that  university,  under  the 
protection  of  a  friend,  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Christ's 
College.  That  Society,  with  great  liberality,  immediately 
allotted  him  a  chamber,  admitted  him  to  the  use  of  their 
library,  and  gave  him  every  other  accommodatioti  they 
could  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  It  is  to  be 
recorded,  likewise,  to  the  honour  of  the  eccentric 
Whiston,  who  then  held  the  Lucasian  Professorship  of 
JUathematics  in  the  University  (a  chair  in  which  he  had 
succeeded  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  having  been  appointed  at 
the  express  recommendatipn  of  that  great  man),  that,  cit 
Saunderson  opening  classes  to  teach  the  same  branches 
of  science  upon  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing lectures,  he  not  only  showed  no  jealousy  of  one 
whom  a  less  generous  mind  might  not  unnaturally  have 
regarded  as  a  rival  and  intruder,  bnt  exerted  himself,  in 
every  way  in  his  power,  to  promote  his  success.  Saun- 
derson commenced  his  prelections  with  Newton's  Optics. 
The  Newtonian  philosophy  was  as  yet  only  beginning 
to  attract  attention  among  the  learned  at  Cambridge. 
Whiston  himself  informs  us,  in  that  curious  production 
called  his  Memoirs,  that  his  own  attention  had  been  first 
strongly  excited  to  the  Frinoipia  by  a  paper  written  by 
Dr.  [David]  Gregoiy  (nephew  of  the  celebrated  James 
Gr^ory,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned),  when 
professor  at  Eldinburgh,  "  wherein,"  says  he,  "  he  had 
given  the  most  prodigious  commendations  to  that  work, 
as  not  only  right  in  all  things,  but  in  a  manner  the  effect 
of  a  plainly  divine  genius;  and  had  already  caused 
seyeral  of  his  scholars  to  keep  Acts,  as  we  call  them, 
upon  seveml  branches  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy ; 
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while  we  at  Cambridge,  poor  wretches!  were  igno- 
minioiisly  studying  the  fictitaous  h7pothe§iB  of  the 
Cartesian,  which  Sir  laaao  Newton  had  also  himself 
done  formeily,  as  I  have  heard  him  say." 

The  eabjeot  itself  which  Satinderson  chose,  indepen- 
dently of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  it,  was  well 
calcnlated  to  attract  notice,  few  tilings  seeming  at  first 
view  more  extraordinary  than  that  a  man  who  had  been 
blind  almost  from  his  birth  should  be  able  to  explain  the 
phenomena  and  expound  the  doctrines  uf  light.  The 
disadvantage  tinder  which  Saunderson  laboured  here, 
however,  was  merely  that  he  did  not  know  experimentally 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sensations  commnDicated  1^ 
the  oi^n  of  vision.  There  was  nothing  in  this  to 
prevent  him  from  apprehending  perfectly  the  laws  of 
light — that  it  moves  in  str&ight  lines — that  it  fitlls  upon 
snrfacea  and  is  reflected  from  them  at  equal  angles — tiiat 
it  is  refracted,  or  has  its  conree  changed,  on  passing 
from  one  mediimi  into  another  of  different  density — that 
rays  of  different  colours  are  so  refraoted  in  different 
degrees ;  and  the  conaeqnences  to  which  these  primary 
laws  necessarily  lead.  He  was  not,  it  is  true,  able  to 
see  the  rays,  or,  rather,  to  experience  the  sensation 
which  they  produce  by  fiUling  upon  the  eye;  but, 
knowing  their  direction,  he  ooald  conceive  them,  or 
represent  tbem,  by  other  lines,  palpable  to  the  sense  of 
touch,  which  he'  did  possess.  This  latter  was  the  way 
he  generally  took  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  any 
geometrical  figure.  He  had  a  board  with  a  great  number 
of  holes  in  it,  at  small  and  regular  distances  from  each 
other ;  and  on  this  he  easily  formed  any  diagraoi  he 
wished  to  have  before  him,  by  merely  fixing  a  few  pins 
in  the  proper  plaoes ;  and  extending  a  piece  of  twine 
over  them  to  represent  the  lines.  In  this  manner,  we 
are  told,  he  formed  his  figures  more  readily  than  another 
oonld  with  a  pen  and  ink.  On  the  sanie  board  be  per- 
formed his  calcnlations,  by  means  of  a  very  ingenioiu 
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method  of  notation  which  he  had  contriyed.  The  holes 
were  separated  into  seta  of  nine,  each  Bet  forming  a 
square,  having  a  hole  at  each  comer,  another  at  the 
middle  point  of  each  side,  and  one  in  the  centre.  It  ia 
ohvioua  that  in  snoh  a  figure,  one  pin  placed  at  the 
centre  might  be  made  to  stand  in  any  one  of  eight 
different  positions  with  reference  to  another  pin  placed 
on  the  boundary  line  of  the  square  ;  and  each  of  theee 
positions  might  represent,  either  to  the  eye  or  the  touch, 
a  particular  number,  thus  affonling  signs  for  eight  of 
the  digits.  Saunderson  used  to  employ  a  pin  with  a 
larger  head  for  the  central  hole ;  so  that  even  when  it 
stood  alone,  it  formed  a  symbol  easily  distinguiKhable 
from  any.  other.  Lastly,  by  using  two  lai^-headed 
pins  ia  one  of  the  positions,  inst«ad  of  one  with  a  large 
and  another  with  a  small  head  as  usual,  he  formed  a 
tenth  mark,  and  so  obtained  representativeH  for  the  nine 
digits  and  the  cipher — all  the  elementary  characters 
required,  as  every  one  knows,  in  the  common  system  of 
notaiion.  Here,  then,  were  evidently  the  means  of 
performing  any  operation  in  arithmetic. 

In  a  description  of  this  contrivance,  which  we  have 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Colson,  SaunderRon's  successor  at 
Cambridge,  we  are  assured  that  its  inventor,  in  making 
use  of  it,  "  could  place  and  displace  hin  pins  with 
incredible  nimbleneas  and  facility,  much  to  the  pleasure 
and  Burprise  of  all  the  beholders.  He  could  even  break 
off  in  the  middle  of  a  calculation,  and  resume  it  when 
he  pleased,  and  oould  presently  know  the  condition  of 
it  by  only  drawing  his  fingers  gently  over  the  table." 
But  Saunderson  was  also  wont  to  perform  many  long 
operations,  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  solely  by 
his  powerful  and  admirably  disciplined  memory.  And 
hifi  mind,  after  having  once  got  possession  of  even  a 
▼ery  complicated  geometrical  figure,  would,  without 
the  aid  of  any  palpable  symbob,  easily  retain  a  perfect 
conception  of  all  its  parts,  and  reason  upon  it,  or  follow 
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any  demonstration  of  which  it  m^ht  be  the  subject,  as 
accurately  as  if  ho  had  it  all  the  while  under  his  eye. 
It  occasionally  cost  him  some  effort,  it  was  remarked,  to 
imprint  upon  his  mind,  in  the  first  instance,  a  figure 
rmnsually  intricate ;  but  when  this  was  once  done  all 
his  difficulties  were  over.  He  seems  indeed  to  have 
made  use  of  sensible  representations  chiefly  in  explain- 
ing the  theorems  of  science  to  his  pupils.  In  the  print 
prefixed  to  his  Algebra,  he  is  represented  discoursing 
upon  the  geographical  and  astronomical  circles  of  the 
globe  by  the  assistance  of  an  armillaiy  sphere  con- 
structed of  wood.  His  explanations  were  always 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity  and  clearness,  qnalitiea 
which  they  derived,  however,  not  from  any  tedious  or 
unnecessary  minuteness  by  which  they  were  tdiarao- 
terised,  but  from  the  skill  and  judgment  with  which  heX'' 
gave  prominence  to  the  really  important  points  of  hii 
subject,  and  directed  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to 
particulars  most  concerned  in  its  elucidation. 

His  ability  and  success  as  a  teacher  continued 
augmented  that  crowded  attendance  of  pupils,  whicl 
in  the  first  instance,  he  had  owed  perhaps  prinoipall; 
to  the  mere  cnriosity  of  the  public.  Every  succeeding 
University  examination  afforded  additional  evidence  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  his  prelections.  His  merits, 
consequently,  were  not  long  in  being  appreciated  both 
at  Cambridge  and  among  scientific  men  in  general.  He 
obtained  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  his  vene- 
ration for  whom  was  repaid  by  that  illustrious  philoso- 
pher with  so  much  regard,  that,  when  Whiston  was 
expeUed  from  his  chair  in  1711,  Sir  Isaac  exerted  him- 
self with  all  his  influence  to  obtain  the  vacant  situation 
fin-  Saunderson.  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  heads  of 
colleges  applied  to  the  Crown  in  his  behalf  to  issue  a 
mandate  for  conferring  upon  him  the  d^ree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  election :  and, 
tlieir  request  being  complied  with,  hewae  appointed  to 
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-  the  professorship.  From  this  time  Saanderson  gavs 
himflelf  up  almost  entirely  to  his  pupils.  Of  his  future 
histoty  we  need  only  relate  that  he  married  in  1723, 
and  was  created  Doctor  of  Laws  in  X728,  on  a  Tiait  to 
George  II.  to  the  UniveTsity,  on  which  occasion  he 
delivered  a  Latin  oration  of  distinguished  eloquence. 
He  died  in  1739,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a 
son  and  daughter. 

Hisconstant  labours  as  at«aoher  had  left  him  but  little 
time  to  prepare  anything  for  the  press.  But  an  able 
and  well-known  treatise  on  Algehra,  which  he  had  em- 
ployed his  latter  years  in  compiling,  appeared  in  two 
volumes  quarto  the  year  after  his  death.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  work  on  Fluxions,  and  a  Latin  commentary 
oa  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  '  Prinoipia,'  which  were  printed 
together  several  yeara  afterwards,  none  of  the  other 
papers  left  by  this  eminent  mathematician  have  yet 
been  given  to  the  world. 

Sannderson'e  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  was  principally  obtained  by  his 
sense  of  touch,  which  he  possessed  in  exquisite  per- 
fection. He  could  not,  however,  by  this  means  dis- 
tii^uish  colours,  as  it  has  been  asserted  that  blind  men 
have  sometimes  done ;  and  after  many  efforts  he  became 
convinced  that  the  attempt  was  quite  impossible.  But 
he  would  detect  counterfeit  troia  genuine  medals  with 
great  exactness,  even  in  cases  in  which  able  oonDoissenis 
were  deceived.  He  always  felt  a  rougfaneas  on  the  new 
oast  ooin,  although  imperceptible  either  to  the  touch  or 
the  eye  of  others.  Ilis  feeling  of  the  changes  of  the 
atnkospbere  was  in  like  manner,  as  might  be  supposed, 
extremely  delicate.  "  I  have  been  present  with  him  in 
a  garden,  making  observations  on  the  snn,"  says  the 
writer  of  the  account  of  his  life  prefixed  to  his  Algebra, 
vrtio  had  been  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  "  when  he  has 
taken  notice  of  every  cloud  that  disturbed  our  observa- 
tion, almost  as  justly  as  we  could.     He  could  tell  when 
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snjthing  was  held  near  his  &ce,  or  when  he  passed  by 
a  tree  at  no  great  distanoe,  provided  the  air  was  calm, 
and  little  or  no  wind;  these  he  did  hj  the  different 
pulse  of  the  air  npon  bis  face."  His  sense  of  hearing, 
too,  was  exceedingly  refined ;  and  it  was  thot^ht  that 
he  might  have  risen  to  great  eminence  as  a  masioian,  if 
his  geometrical  talents  had  not  withdrawn  him  to  other 
pursuits.  He  played  with  great  skill  on  the  Ante ;  }mt 
the  principal  advantage  which  he  derived  &om  the 
accuracy  of  bis  ear  was  the  means  it  afforded  him,  in  the 
absence  of  a  higher  sense,  of  distinguishing  not  only 
persona  l^  the  sound  of  their  voices,  but  places,  dis- 
tances, and  the  different  sizee  of  rooms,  by  the  echo 
which  they  returned  of  his  own  voice  or  his  tread.  To 
such  perfection  had  he  oarried  the  art  of  interpreting 
tiiese  signs,  which  are  so  vague  to  ordinary  observers, 
becanse  so  little  noticed  by  them,  that  we  are  told  he 
scarcely  ever  was  carried  a  seoond  time  to  any  place  in 
which  he  had  once  been,  without  reot^nising  it. 

Saunderson  is  not  the  only  blind  mathematician  on 
record,  llie  writer  of  his  life  whom  we  have  already 
quoted  mentions  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  DmruDs  of  Alex- 
andria, EusEBiDS,  and  Nicasius  de  Vokrua.  Diodotos 
was  the  preceptor  of  Cicero  in  Greek  literatnre  and  geo- 
metry, and,  as  that  great  philosopher  himself  informs 
us,  lived  many  years  in  bis  honse  after  becoming  blind, 
giving  himself  to  philosophy  more  assiduously  than 
ever,  and  even  continuing  to  teach  geometry;  a  thing, 
says  Cioero,  whioli  one  would  think  scarcely  possible 
for  a  blind  man  to  do,  yet  would  he  direct  his  pupils 
where  every  Ime  was  to  be  drawn  joet  as  exactly  as  if 
he  had  had  the  use  of  his  eyes.  This  was  nothing,  how- 
ever, to  what  Saunderson  did,  who  directed  his  pnpib 
how  to  draw  figures  not  only  which  he  did  not  see,  but 
which  he  had  never  seen,  Didymus,  who  flourished  in  the 
*  fourth  century,  is  known  only  as  a  theological  v>Titer ; 
but  we  are  informed  by  St  Jerome,  who  was  bisjnipi], 
Coogli: 
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that,  although  he  lost  hia  sight  at  five  yeus  of  age,  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  school  of  Alexandria  by  his 
proficiency  not  merely  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  \ogie,  music, 
and  arithmetic,  but  in  the  remaining  two  of  the  eeven 
departments  then  conceived  to  oonstitiite  the  whole  field 
of  human  learning,  geometry  and  astronomy,  sciences  of 
which,  remarks  the  narrator,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
hojr  any  knowledge'  should  be  obtained  without  the 
assistauce  of  the  eye.  Didymus,  like  Saunderaon,  pur- 
sued his  studies  by  employing  persons  to  read  for  him. 
Sometimes,  we  are  told,  his  readers  vrould  tail  asleep  at 
their  task ;  the  subject  was  not  always  so  interesting  to 
them  as  it  was  to  him ;  but  this  was  no  inconvenienoe 
or  hindrance  to  Didymus,  for  he  employed  the  time  till 
they  awoke  in  meditating  upon  what  he  had  been  hear- 
ing, and  was  only  the  better  able  for  the  intermption  to 
attend  to  and  follow  them  when  they  resumed  their 
labours.  Another  of  his  disciples,  Palladiue,  remarks, 
that  blindness,  which  is  to  others  so  terrible  a  mis- 
fortune, was  the  greatest  of  blessings  to  Didymus,  inas- 
much as,  by  removing  from  him  all  objects  that  would 
have  distracted  his  attention,  it  left  his  Acuities  much 
more  at  liberty  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been  for 
,  the  study  of  the  sciences.  Didymus,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  himself  altogether  of  this  opinion, 
since  we  find  it  recorded,  that  when  St.  Antbony,  who, 
attracted  by  the  report  of  bis  wonderful  learning  and 
sanctity,  had  come  from  the  desert  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
put  to  him  the  question,  "  Are  yon  grieved  that  yon  are 
blind  ?"  although  it  was  repeated  several  times,  Didymus 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  any  other  answer 
than  that  he  certainly  was, — greatly  to  the  mortification 
of  the  Saint,  who  was  astonished  that  a  wise  man  should 
lament  the  loss  of  a  faculty  which  we  only  poasesa,  as  he 
chose  to  express  it,  in  common  with  the  gnats  and  ants. 
The  old  Greek  philosopher,  Democritus,  who  is  said  by' 
some  authors  to  have  actually  put  out  his  eyes  in  order 
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that  ike  might  the  hotter  fit  himself  for  the  study  of 
philosophy,  would  have  preeented  a  spectacle  more  to 
the  taste  of  Anthony. 

The  EusebiuB  mentioned  above  ie  not  the  celebrated 
ecclesiastical  historian,  but  a  person  of  the  same  name 
described  by  Cassiodoms  as  an  Asiatic,  and  eminent  for 
his  learning  and  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  although  he  had 
lost  hie  sight  at  five  years  of  age,  his  right  eye  having 
become  opaque,  and  his  left  being  altogether  destroyed. 
Nicasius  de  Voerda,  or  of  Woerden  (sometimes  also  called 
Nicasios  of  Mechlin,  or  Malines),  taught  the  canon  and 
civil  law  in  the  univereity  of  Cologne,  in  Ihe  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  said  to  have  possessed  extraordinary 
erudition  both  in  literature  and  science,  althou^  he  had 
been  blind  from  his  third  year.  He  was  wont  to  quote 
with  great  readiness  the  books  of  which  he  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  only  from  having  heard  them  read  by 
others.* 

To  these  instances  we  may  add  that  of  the  Count  de 
Paoax,  who  was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  has  been  accounted  the  &ther  of  the 
modem  science  of  fortification.  Having  entered  the 
army  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  he  lost  his  left  eye 
before  he  was  seventeen,  at  the  siege  of  Montaubau. 

•  It  waa  the  eitftmple  of  ^licasiug  of  Woerden,  or  Nicaise  de 
Vonrd?,  as  he  is  called  b;  French  writers,  which  excited  auothei 
Wind  individual.  Dr.  Nicholas  Bacon,  to  pnrene  Oie  rtady  of  the 
Uw.  Dr.  Blocklock.  in  the  article  on  the  Blind  which  be  wrote  for 
the  Eucj'clopedia  Brilaiinica,  informs  ub  that  he  had  con^itponded 
by  letter  with  this  gentleoiaii.  who  resided  ia  the  Netherlands,  but 
was.  he  says,  of  the  aamt!  family  with  the  I»ord  Chancellor  Bacon. 
He  lost  bis  sight,  when  only  nine  yesn  old,  by  a  wound  from  an 
arrow;  bat,  having  recovered  his  health,  he  determined  to  continue 
hia  gtudiea  aa  before,  until,  BS  well  us  Nicaiae,  be  ahonld  obtain  his 
d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Accordingly,  hating  finished  his  educft- 
tion  at  school,  he  proceeded  to  coUc^e,  where,  having  greatly  dia- 
tinguished  himself,  he  in  due  time  attained  the  title  of  which  be 
waa  so  ambitioua,  and  became  eventually  one  of  the  nioat  eminent 
advocates  in  the  conncil  of  Brabant. 
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He  still,  bowever,  pursued  his  profession  with  unabated 
ardour,  and  distiugvi^ed  himself  by  many  acts  of  brU- 
liant  courage.  At  last,  when  about  to  be  sent  into 
Portugal  with  the  rant  of  Field  Marshal,  he  was  seized 
with  an  lIlneBs  which  deprived  him  of  hia  remaining 
eye.  He  was  yet  only  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  and  he 
determined  that  the  misfortunes  he  had  already  sus- 
tained in  the  service  of  his  country  should  not  prevent 
him  from  recommencing  his  public  career  in  a  new 
character.  He  had  always  been  attached  to  mathe- 
matics ;  and  he  Aow  devoted  himself  assiduouBly  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  favourite  study,  with  a  view  princi- 
pally to  the  improvement  of  the  science  of  fortification, 
for  which  his  great  experience  in  the  field  particularly 
fitted  him.  During  the  twenty  years  after  this  which 
he  passed  in  a  state  of  total  blindness,  he  gave  a  variety 
of  publications  to  the  world ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned,  besides  his  well-known  and  largest  work,  on 
Fortification,  his  '  Geometrical  Theorems,'  and  his  '  As- 
tronomical Tables.'  lie  is  also  the  author  of  a  rare 
book  called  '  An  Historical  and  Gec^raphical  Account  of 
the  River  of  the  Amazons,'  which  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining a  chart  asserted  to  have  been  made  by  himself 
after  he  was  blind.  It  is  said  not  to  be  vei^  correct, 
although  a  wonderful  production  for  such  an  artist. 

The  great  Gauleo  lost  his  sight  three  or  four  years 
before  his  death,  &om  exposure  to  the  night  air  while 
prosecutii^  his  observations  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter; 
but  he  is  rather  to  be  reckoned  on  this  account  among 
the  martyrs  of  science  than  aa  being  to  be  noted  for 
having  continued  his  researches  notwithstanding  the 
deprivation  that  had  be&Uen  him.  Yet,  for  the  short 
time  that  hie  life  was  prolonged,  he  did'not  relinquish 
his  favourite  studies.  The  celebrated  Edler,  however, 
affords  ns  a  better  instance  for  our  present  purpose. 
This  distinguished  mathematician  was  struck  with  blind- 
ness in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  his  sight  having  fallen  ■ 
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Hftorifice  to  his  inde&tigable  application.  He  had  lite- 
rally written  and  calonlated  himself  blind.  Yet  after 
this  misfortnne  he  continued  to  calculate,  and  to  dictate 
books,  at  least,  if  not  to  write  them,  as  actively  as  ev^r. 
His  '  Elements  of  Algebra,'  a  work  that  has  been  trans- 
lated into  every  language  of  Enrope,  was  thus  dictated 
by  him  to  an  amanneneis,  who  was  only  a  taitor'n  ap< 
prentice ;  bat  who,  though  altogether  unacquainted  with 
algebra  when  he  began  his  task,  is  eaid  to  have  acquired 
a  complete  knowledge  of  that  science  in  the  course  of 
merely  taking  down  what  Euler  spoke,  with  such  ad- 
mirable clearness  and  simplicity  is  the  work  composed. 
His  Algebra  was  followed  by  several  other  most  inge- 
nions  and  elaborate  works,  among  which  particularly 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  his  '  New  Theory  of  the  Moon's 
Motions,'  and  the  tables  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
the  computation  of  which,  by  a  person  in  Euler's  situa- 
tion, not  only  deprived  of  sight,  but  harassed  by  other 
misfortunes  (for,  whQe  he  was  eng^ed  on  this  work, 
his  hodsewas  burned  to  the  ground  bya  fire,  from  which 
he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life),  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  trinmphs  ever 
achieved  by  the  energy  of  mind  over  the  opposition  of 
circumstances.  But  Euler  affords  ns  in  every  way  the 
most  remarkable  example  on  record  of  aotivi^  in  scien- 
tific labours.  The  mere  catalogue  which  has  been  jiub- 
lished  of  bis  works  extends  to  fifty  printed  pages.  "  It 
may  be  asserted,  without  exaggeration,"  says  LacroiK,' 
"  t^t  he  composed  more  than  one-half  of  the  mathematical 
memoirs  contained  in  the  forty-six  quarto  volumes  which 
the  Academy  of  Pet«rsbui^  published  from  1727  to  1783; 
and  he  left  at  his  death  about  a  hundred  memoirs  ready 
for  the  press,  which  the  same  Academy  inserts  sucoes- 
sively  in  the  volumes  it  still  continues  to  give  to  the 
world.    In  addition  to  this  immense  mass  of  productions, 
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he  composed  various  uparate  works,  exlreinely  import- 
But  in  respect  of  the  sabjecte  of  which  they  treat,  and 
many  of  them  of  coaBiderable  magnitude.  He  likewise 
greatly  enriched  the  ooUections  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
during  the  twenty-five  years  which  he  passed  in  that 
city.  He  presented  several  memoirs  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  the  prizes  offered  by  which  he  ten 
times  succeeded  in  carrying  or  dividing;  nor  did  he 
disdain  to  contribute  to  the  transactions  of  less  illustrious 
associations  of  the  learned.  In  fine,  it  requires  the  in- 
controvertible evidence  of  flMJts  to  convince  ns  that  so 
many  laboure  can  all  have  been  performed  by  one  man, 
who  passed  the  last  seventeen  years  of  bis  life  in  a  state 
of  blindness."  As  a  proof  that  even  this  statement 
rather  underrates  than  exa^erates  the  amazing  iu- 
dnstry  and  fertility  of  Euler,  we  may  just  add,  that,  in 
the  list  of  his  works  already  referred  to,  there  are  enu- 
merated, of  separate  publications  alone,  twenty-nine 
volumes  quarto,  and  two  octavo,  in  Latin ;  one  volume 
quarto,  and  six  octavo,  in  German ;  and  five  volomes 
octavo,  in  French.  £uler  died  in  1T8.3,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six. 

Dr.  Henri  Hovrs  was  bom  at  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifesbire, 
in  1750,  and  tost  his  sight  by  small-pox  before  he  was 
three  years  old,  so  that  he  Boaroely  retained  in  after-life 
any  recollection  of  having  ever  seen.  Yet  he  used  to 
say,  that  be  remembered  having  once  observed  a  water- 
mill  in  motion  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  tendencies 
of  his  mind,  that  even  at  that  early  age  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  circnmstonoe  of  the  water  flowing  in 
one  direction,  while  the  wheel  (being  what  is  called  an 
undershot  wheel)  turned  round  in  the  opposite,  a  mystery 
on  which  be  reflected  for  some  time  before  be  oonid 
comprehend  it.  Blind  as  he  was,  he  distinguished  him- 
self .when  a  boy,  by  bis  proficiency  in  all  the-  usual 
branches  of  a  literary  education.  But  "  mechanical 
exercises,"  says  Mr.  Bew,  who  has  given  a  short  account 
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(if  him  in  tbe  first  volume  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Lite- 
rary and  Phil'iBophiual  Society  of  Manchester,'  "  were 
the  fovonrite  employmenta  of  his  infant  rears.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  use 
of  edged  tools  so  perfectly,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
entire  blindness,  he  wav  aUe^to  make  little  windmills ; 
and  he  even  constructed  a  loom  with  his  own  hands, 
which  still  show  the  cicatrices  of  wonnds  he  reeeiced 
in  the  execution  of  theee  juvenile  exploits."  Besides  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  of  music,  he  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Bew,  who  became  acquainted  with  him 
abont  the  year  1782,  to  have  made  himself  extensively 
conversant  with  Algebra  and  Geometry,  and  with  ('he- 
mistry.  Mechanics,  Optics,  Astronomy,  and  the  other 
departments  of  Natural  Science.  At  this  time  he  was 
eng^cd  in  delivering  lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  in  the  different  large  towns  throughout 
the  country.  He  used  to  perform  all  his  experiments, 
we  are  told,  with  his  own  hands,  and  with  extraordinary' 
neatness.  Moyes  possessed  all  that  extreme  delicacy  in 
the  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  for  which  the  blind 
have  nsually  been  remarkable.  We  have  been  told,  that 
having  been  on©  day  accosted  in  the  street  by  a  young 
friend  whom  he  had  not  met  with  for  a  good  many  years, 
his  instant  remark,  on  hearing  his  voice,  was,  "How 
much  taller  you  have  grown  since  we  last  met  I"  When 
first  brought  into  a  company,  his  custom  was  to  remain 
silent  for  a  short  time,  until,  by  the  sound  of  the  dif- 
ferent voices,  he  bad  made  himself  acquainted  with  tbe 
size  of  the  room,  and  the  number  of  persons  in  it.  He 
was  then  qnite  at  his  ease,  readily  distinguished  one 
speaker  from  another,  and  shone  greatly  himself  by  his 
powers  of  conversation.  Although  at  that  time  not  in 
affluent  circumstances,  and  having  indeed  nothing  to 
depend  upon  except  the  very  precarious  occupation  to 
which  he  had  betaken  himself,  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  cheerfulness  and  buoyant  spirits.    He  contrived  for 
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himself  a  Byetem  of  palpable  arithmetic,  on  a  different 
principle  from  that  of  Saunderson.  and  superior  in  neat- 
ness and  simplicity.  An  explanation  of  it  may  be  found 
in  a  letter  from  himself,  inserted  in  the  £ncyclop«edia 
Britannica  under  the  article  Blind.  Dr.  Moyes.  who 
must  have  been  a  person  of  extraordinary  mental  endow- 
ments, and  who  affords  us  certainly,  next  to  Saunderaon, 
the  most  striking  example  on  record  of  attainments  in 
the  Mathematics,  made  without  any  assistani^  frouL  the 
eye,  received  his  degree  from  a  college  in  America,  in 
which  country  he  lectured  for  some  years.  He  even- 
tually made  in  this  way  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and  some 
time  before  his  death  hud  retired  to  the  town  of  Pitten- 
weem,  not  fer  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  his 
society  was  much  courted.  He  survived  till  1807.  His 
lectures  are  said  to  have  been  well  delivered,  and  Ma 
explanations  were  eminently  perspicuous.  It  has  been 
reported  that  he  could  distinguish  colours  by  the  touch ; 
but,  as  this  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  his  friend 
Dr.  Blacklock's  article  just  referred  to,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  be  did  not  himself  pretend  ta  the  possession 
of  any  such  power. 
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DISTIHCnON  ACQUIRED  BY  THB  BLIND  IN  OTHER  I 

FiRLDs:— aoHiB;  wltoh;   balinas;    staklby  ;    metcalf; 

HEKBT     THB     KIHBrBEL ;     BCAPINBLU  i      BLACSLOCK  }       AHKA 
WILLIAMS  ;    HCBBB. 

Hathehaticai.  iuveetigatioii  is,  striotly  speaking,  merely 
a  mental  exeroiBe,  and  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that 
every  theorem  man  baa  yet  demonstrated  in  abstract 
kUiux  might  have  been  discovered  by  him  withont  the 
aid  of  his  ertemal  senses.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
operation  of  mind  is  so  greatly  facilitated  by  the  employ- 
ment of  sensible  symbols,  and  especially  the  processes  of 
aeqniring,  apprehending,  and  recollecting  knowledge, 
as  well  as  of  pursuing  long  and  intricate  calculations 
or  deductions,  receive  such  important  assistance  from 
those  lines,  figurCB,  letters,  and  other  marks  which  may 
be  made  to  present  the  record  of  every  thought  faith- 
fully to  the  eye,  that  we  are  justified  in  quoting  any 
remarkable  case  of  progress,  even-  in  abstract  science, 
attained  without  the  aid  of  this  invaluable  organ,  as  a 
noble  example  cf  what  perseverance  may  accomplish  in 
the  face  of  iha  most  formidable  difficulties.  It  is  much 
even  for  the  mind  to  rise  superior  to  so  crushing  a  cala- 
mity as  the  loss  of  eight,  and  to  maintain  or  recover  its 
spirit  of  exertion  under  a  deprivation  which  may  be 
said  to  take  fram  it  for  ever  that  which  nature  has 
appointed  to  be  at  once  the  chief  helpmate  and  best 
sweetener  of  its  labpurs.  It  would  seem  almost  as  if 
life  could  scarcely  continue  desirable  to  him  whose 
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boorly  thouglit  may  be  expressed,  in  the  Ungu^e, 
f&miliar  to  all,  of  Milton's  beautiful  and  pathetic 
lamentation ; — 

" with  the  year 

Sessoni  retum ;  but  not  to  mu  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 
Or  sight  of  vemal  bloom,  or  aummer's  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  b^rds.  or  human  bee  divine ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  erer-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Out  off,  and,  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair, 
Freaeuted  with  a  universal  bUnk 
Of  Natura's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  i»Bed." 

What  an  attestation  to  the  medicinal  value  of  intellec- 
tual labour,  that  it  has  so  often  cbeered  even  eQch 
desolation  as  this !  and  how  strong  must  be  the  natural 
love  of  knowledge  in  the  hnman  mind,  that  even  in  the 
midst  of  such  ImpedlmeDts  to  its  gratification  it  faas  in 
so  many  instances  so  eagerly  sought  and  so  lately 
attained  its  end ! 

After  the  examples  we  have  mentioned  of  individuals 
who  in  this  state  of  blindness  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  eminenoe  in  the  severest  exeroises  of  the 
mind,  it  may'  be  thonght  lees  surprising  that  others 
should,  in  the  same  condition,  have  devoted  themselves 
with  success  to  pursuits  of  a  leas  laborious  character, 
and  not  so  rigorouedy  taxing  the  attention  and  the 
memory.  Poetry  and  music,  for  example,  may  be 
deemed  (he  especially  appointed  occupations  of  th^ 
blind,  as  having  their  subject  and  their  materials 
chiefly  in  the  imagination  and  the  affections,  and  being 
apparently  better  fitted  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
visible  symbols  than  the  intricate  r«asonings  and  calcu- 
lations of  science.  Yet  even  poetry  owes  much  of  its 
inspiration  to  the  eye  wandering  iu  freedom  over 
nature ;  and  more  to  that  serenity  and  gladness  of  the 
soul,  which  BO  heavy  an  affliction  as  the  loss  of  sight 
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is  apt  to  deetroy  or  impair,  ^\ll08oeve^,  therefore, 
sofEeriog  under  thie  doom,  ehall  not 

" bate  a  jot 

or  he&rl  or  hope :  but  BtiU  bear  up  and  ateer 
Bight  onirard," 

be  &e  healing,  and  etrengthening  toils  in  which  ho 
e^rcises  bis  spirit  those  of  scieuoe  or  of  song,  still 
presents  ns  with  an  example  of  heroio  wisdom  well 
worthy  of  oar  admiration.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
tradition  of  Qreece,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were 
both  composed  by  Houer  after  he  was  blind,  althongh, 
of  course,  from  materials  which  he  had  collected  before 
that  misfortune  befel  him ;  for  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  author  of  these  poems  must,  at  one  time  of  his  life, 
have  surveyed  whatever  was  most  interesting  that  the 
world  had  at  that  early  age  to  show,  with  no  dim  or 
unobservant  eye.  But  of  Uomer,  in  truth,  we  know 
nothing.  The  origin  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  is 
the  most  perplexing  problem  in  literature :  and  Homer 
must,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain  to  us  a  mere  name. 
The  poems  themselves  are  Homer,  and  perhaps  there 
never  was  another.     But  if 


ihfitead  of  being  bblers  themselves,  were  merely  the 
creations  of  other  fablers,  the  Poet  of  Paradise  at  least 
ntt«red  his  harmonious  numbers  in  darkness,— as  he 
himself  expresses  it, 

"  In  datfeneM,  and  with  dangers  compaseed  round." 

MiLTO?)  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age  when  he  commenced  the  composition  of  his 
immortal  epic,  although  the  high  theme  had  doubtless 
for  some  time  before  occupied  his  thoughts.  At  this 
■  ig  lost  his 
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sight,  which  had  early  began  io  decay,  dnring  the 
compoeition  of  bis  famous  Defence  for  the  People  of 
Enj^nd,  in  answer  to  Salmasias,  He  felt  the  c^a- 
mity  that  was  coming  upon  him  while  occupied  with 
this  work,  bnt  the  apprehension  did  not  induce  him 
even  to  relax  bis  labours ;  and,  after  the  foreseen  event 
had  ocourred,  we  find  him,  in  one  of  his  majestic  strains, 
consoling  himself  under  the  extinction  of  his  sight  by 
the  thought  of  the  cause  in  which  be  had  sacrificed  it  :— 

"  What  rapports  me  doat  thou  aak  7 
Tbe  conscience,  fritDd,  to  have  lost  them  ovetplied 
la  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task. 
Whereof  ^1  Europe  ringa  ftom  aide  to  aide." 

Paradise  Lost  was  probably  only  the  woit  of  three  or 
four  years,  since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
completed  in  1665,  although  not  published  till  1667. 
But  this  poem,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  the  only 
fruit  of  the  noble  intellect  of  Milton,  while  bearing 
up  against  the  aocumulated  pressure  of  disease,  old 
age,  and  the  "evil  days"  on  which  he  had  fallen. 
Beside  a  mass  of  philolc^oal  labours  of  extraurdinaiy 
magnitude,  and  several  political  tracts,  which  in  elo- 
quence and  power  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  anything 
he  had  written  in  tbe  vigour  of  life  and  health,  we  owe 
to  the  blind  old  man  the  Paradise  Regained,  and  the 
SamsoD  Agonistes,  the  not  unworthy  companions  (tf 
his  grander  song.  AVe  cannot  mourn  over  the  sightless 
orbs  of  Milton ;  he  could  not  have  done  greater  things 
than  he  did  in  his  blindness : — 

" Samson  hath  quit  himself 

Like  SHmaon.  and  beroically  bath  finished 

A  life  heroic 

Notbhig  IB  hero  for  tcerg,  nothing  to  irail, 

Or  knock  tlio  bn>aat ;  no  weaknens,  no  contempt, 

DispraiBe  or  blamo :  nothing  but  well  tuid  fair." 

The  Spanish  musician,  Fra^cib  Salinas,  who  flourished 
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in  ttie  Mrteeoth  centary,  ttos  bom  blind.  KeTertheleee, 
he  earl;  diBtingaished  himself  tty  hia  proficienoy,  not 
only  in  mnsic,  but  in  the  ancient  languageB  and  in 
science.  This  blind  man  eventnally  became  Profeseor 
of  Mnsio  in  the  Univereity  of  Salamanca;  and  he 
published  an  able  work  in  Latin  on  the  theoiy  of  his 
&vonrite  science.  We  had  in  later  times,  in-  onr  own 
country,  an  eminent  eiample  of  mosical  attainmenis 
made  in  similar  circumstances  to  those  of  Salinas. 
JosN  Stanley  was  bom  in  I^ndon  in  1713,  and  lost 
his  eyesight,  when  only  two  years  old,  by  a  fiill.  In 
this  condition  he  applied  himself  with  such  extraordi- 
nary euooess  to  the  study  of  music,  that  in  his  eleventh 
year  be  was  chosen  organist  to  the  church  of  Allballows, 
is  Bread-«treet,  and  two  years  afterwards  obtained  the 
same  situation  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Holbom, 
although  opposed  by  many  other  candidates.  From 
this  he  went,  in  1734,  to  the  Temple  Church,  having 
ab'eady,  when  only  sixteen,  taken  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Musio  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Stanley  died  in  1786,  after 
having  for  many  years  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  praoti- 
tJoners  of  sacred  music  in  England.  The  names  of  other 
distinguished  musical  composers,  who  were  either  bom 
blind  or  became  so  in  early  infancy,  might  be  added  to 
tiiese. 

Nor  is  mnsio  the  only  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  which 
the  blind  have  excelled.  We  read  of  a  sculptor  who 
became  blind  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  yet  ten  years 
afterwards  made  a  statue  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  iu  day, 
andanotherofCosmoII.  of  Florence,  of  marble.  Another 
blind  sculptor  is  mentioned  by  Hoger  de  Piles,  in  one  of  his 
works  on  painting;  be  executed  a  marble  statue  of  our 
Charles  I,  with  great  taste  and  accuracy.  Kor  ought  we 
to  be  surprised  at  this  dexterity,  if  we  may  believe  what 
is  told  us  of  a  young  French  lady,  who  lost  her  sight  in 
her  second  year,  and  of  wh<^e  marvellous  accomplish- 
ments we  have  an  acoount  in  the  Annual  Begister  for 
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]  762.  This  lad;  is  said,  notwithstanding  her  blindness,' 
to  have  been  an  excellent  player  at  cards,  a  reedy  and 
elegant  wrriter,  and  eren  to  have  been  able  to  read 
written  oharactere.  On  sitting  down  to  play  at  cards, 
she  first  went  over  the  pack,  marking  every  one  of  the 
fifty-two  oardsby  an  indentation  so  slight  as  scarcely  to 
be  perceptible  to  any  one  else  on  the  oloseHt  inspection, 
yet  which  she  herself,  by  the  delicacy  of  her  touohj 
instantly  recognised.  She  then  proceeded  without  diffi- 
culty, only  requiring,  of  course,  that  every  card  should 
be  named  as  it  was  played.  In  writing  she  used  a 
sharp  and  hard-pointed  pencil,  whioh  marked  the  paper 
BO  as  to  enable  her  to  read  what  she  hod  written,  with 
her  finger-ends.  All  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems 
very  like  a  fiction ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  so 
wonderful  as  what  is  told  of  an  English  lady,  who 
was  examined  by  several  eminent  physicians,  and 
among  others  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  She  haJ  been 
deprived  by  disease  not  only  of  her  sight,  but  of  her 
powers  of  speech  and  hearing,  so  that  there  remained 
only  the  organs  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  by  whioh  she 
Could  hold  communication  with  others.  Deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  as  she  was,  however,  An  yet  in  course  of  time 
learned  to  converse  with  her  friends  by  means  of  an 
alphabet  made  by  their  hands  or  fingers  pressed  in 
diAerent  ways  upon  hers.  She  very  soon  also  acquired 
the  power  of  writing  with  great  neatness  and  exactness, 
and  used  to  sit  up  in  bed,  we  are  told,  at  any  hour  of  the 
night,  either  to  write  or  to  work,  when  she  felt  herself 
indisposed  to  sleep.  We  shall  feel  what  an  invaluable 
possession  the  knowledge  of  writing  must  have  been  to 
this  individual,  when  we  refieot,  that,  on  first  beidg 
rednoed  to  the  state  of  deplorable  helplessness  which 
she  afterwards  found  admitted  of  so  many  allevia- 
tions, nothing  but  the  power  she  still  retained  (d  scrawl- 
ing a  few  words,  whioh  yet  she  could  not  disoem,  could 
have  enabled  her  to  oommunioate  her  wishes  or  feelii^ 
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to  thoee  around  her..  But  for  tbis  power  it  would'seem 
that  ebe  must  have  been  for  ever  shut  out  from  even  the 
moBt  imperfeot  interoourHe  with  her  species ;  for  it  was 
through  it  alone  that  ahe  could  intimate  to  tbem  the 
meaning  she  wished  ia  be  given  to  each  of  the  different 
palpable  signa  which  constttntad  her  alphabet.  With 
this  instrumeut  of  communication,  the  arrangement 
would  be  easily  effected;  it  would  otherwise,  appa- 
rently, have  been  impracticable.  We  have  abundant 
reason  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  art  of  writing,  but 
to  this  person  it  was  invaluable.  To  us  it  is  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  arts;  to  her  it  was  the  means  of 
restoration  to  life  &om  a  state  of  exclusion,  almost  as 
complete  as  that  of  the  grave. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  instance  on  record 
of  a  blind  person  triumphing  over  those  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  which  are  apparently  most  insuperable, 
is  afforded  in  John  Metcalf,  or,  as  be  was  com- 
monly called,  Blind  Jack,  a  well-known  character, 
who  died  not  many  years  ago.  This  peroon  was  a 
native  of  Manche8t«r  or  the  neigbourhood,  and  Mr. 
Bew  has  given  an  account  of  him  in  the  paper  we  have 
already  quoted.  After  telling  us  that  he  became  blind 
at  a  very  early  age,  so  as  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of 
light  and  its  various  effects,  the  narrative  proceeds  as 
follows: — "This  man  passed  the  younger  part  of  his 
life  as  a  wagoner,  and  occasionally  as  a  gnide  in 
intrioate  roads  during  the  night,  or  when  the  tracks 
were  covered  with  snow.  Strange  as  this  may  appear 
to  those  who  can  see,  the  employment  he  has  since 
undertaken  is  still  more  extraordinar3' ;  it  39  one  of 
the  last  to  which  we  could  suppose  a  blind  man  would 
ever  turn  his  attention.  His  present  occupation  is  Ihat 
of  projector  and  surveyor  of  highways  in  difficult  and  ' 
monntainons  parts.  With  the  assistance  only  of  a  long 
staff,  I  have  several  times  met  this  man  traversing  the 
and  invoft- 
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tigstii^  their  Bevoral  extents,  forms,  and  situ&tious,  bo 
as  to  answer  his  designs  in  the  best  mAtiner.  The  plans 
which  he  designs,  and  (he  estimates  he  makes,  are  done 
in  a  method  peoiiliar  to  himself,  and  which  he  c&nnot 
well  convey  the  meaning  of  to  others.  His  abilities 
in  this  respect  are  nevertheless  so  great,  that  he  finds 
constant  employment.  Moat  of  the  roads  over  the  Peak 
in  Derbyshire  hare  been  altered  by  hia  directions,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton;  and  he  is  at 
this  time  constructing  a  new  one  betwixt  Wilmslow 
and  Congleton,  with  a  view  to  open  a  communication 
to  the  great  London  road,  without  being  obliged  to  pass 
over  the  mountains."  Mr.  Bew  adds  in  a  note,  "  Since 
this  paper  was  written,  and  had  the  honour  of  being 
delivered  to  the  Society,  I  have  met  this  blind  projector 
of  the  roads,  who  was  alone  as  usual,  and,  amongst 
other  conversation,  I  made  some  inquiries  conoeming 
this  new  road.  It  was  really  astonishing  to  hear  with 
what  acouraoy  he  described  the  courses  and  £he  nature 
of  the  different  soils  through  which  it  was  conducted. 
Having  mentioned  to  him  a  boggy  piece  of  ground  it 
passed  through,  he  observed,  that  that  was  the  only 
place  he  had  doubts  concerning;  and  that  he  was 
apprehensive  they  had,  contrary  to  his  directions,,  been 
too  sparing  of  their  materials."'  ' 

The  old  Scotch  poet  sometimes  called  Henbt  the 
Minstrel,  but  better  known  as  "  Blind  Harry,"  who  has 
left  a  poem  of  great  extent  on  the  achieyements  of 
Sir  WiUiam  Wallace,  is  said  to  have  been  bom  blind. 
In  addition  to  his  poetical  powers,  which  are  consider- 
able, he  seems  to  have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
andFrench,  as  well  as  of  the  principal  sciences  cultivated 
in  his  time.  His  work  shows  him  to  have  had  some 
acquaintance  in  particular  both  with  divinity  and  astro- 
nomy, as  well  as  with  history.     He  flourished  about  the 

■  Memoira  of  the  Literaij  and  Phi1o«ophical  Bodety  of  Mut- 
eheater,  vol.  i.  __ 
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middle  of  the  fifteenth  centory;  and  John  Major;  the 
historian,  in  whose  youUi  he  was  still  alive,  tells  ns, ' 
that  he  was  wont  to  recito  his  versea  at  the  feasts  of 
the  nobility,  "  obtaining  in  that  manner,"  be  adds, 
"  his  food  and  raiment,  of  which  he  was  worthy." 
Heniy's  work  long  continued  a  popular  fevotirite  in 
Scotland,  and  is  still  read  by  the  peaaantiy  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  in  a  modernized  form. 

The  Italian  poet  Scapiselli,  who  was  bora  at  Modena 
in  1586,  was  also  blind  from  tm  birth.  He  held  a 
Professor's  chair  successively  at  Bologna,  Modena,  and 
Pisa;  and,  having  then  been  recalled  to  occupy  the 
{dace  of  Chief  Professor  of  Eloquence,  on  which  he  had 
long  set  his  heart,  in  the  first  of  these  nniversitieB,  died 
there  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his'  age.  SoapineUi, 
besides  several  prose  compositions,  wrote  verses  both 
in  Italian  and  Latin ;  and  all  bis  woAs  are  distinguished, 
not  only  by  their  learning,  but  by  a  purity  and  elegance 
of  diction,  rare  at  the  time  when  he  dourished.  fie  whs 
accounted,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  finished  schblars  of 
his  day. 

Nor  should  we  forgert  the  well-known  name  of  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Blacklock.  He  was  bom  at  the  town  of  Annan, 
in  Diunfries-ahire,  in  1721 ;  and  when  no  more  than  six 
months  old  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  blind- 
ness by  small-pox.  To  one  in  his  ciroumstances  this  was 
a  pecnliarly  heavy  calamity ;  for  his  father  was  only  a 
poor  working  mason,  wiUi  several  other  children  to 
provide  for,  and  but  little  in  a  condition,  therefore,  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  a  son,  not  only  left  more  than 
usually  dependent  upon  him  during  childhood,  but 
seemingly  unfitted  for  ever  taking  care  of  himself.  But 
sever  were  the  duties  of  a  father  more  admirably  i\d- 
filled,  than  by  this  excellent  msn  in  his  bumble  estato. 
His  poor  blind  boy  was  the  object  of  an  unceasing 
tenderness  and  care,  whiob,  not  satisfied  with  providing 
for  the  supply  of  his  bodily  wants,  left  nothing  undone 
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that,  could  ooQtribnte  either  to  improve  or  tunuse  hia 
mind,  and  ao  make  np  to  liim,  ae  far  as  possible,  for 
hie  melancholy  deprivatiou.  He  delighted  especially 
to  spend  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  to  him;  and, 
finding  hiu  fond  of  poetiy,  he  procured  as  many  of 
the  works  of  our  English  poeta  as  he  oould,  and  thus, 
nourished  in  him  a  passion  which  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  chief  consulations  of  bis  life.  In  this  way 
yonng  Blacklock  became  a  Tersifier  himself  at  a  veiy 
early  age,  some  of  bis  poems  which  were  afterwards 
published  being  dated  in  his  twelfth  year.  He  had 
before  this,  however,  been  sent  to  school,  where,  in 
Course  of  time,  he  became  i  tolerable  proficient  in  the 
oominoQ  branches  of  education,  and  even  made  consider- 
able pn^presB  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language ; 
having'  been  veiy  much  indebted,  in  making  them 
attainments,  to  the  assistance  of  his  schoolfellows,  to  all 
of  whom  his  gentle  and  yet  lively  and  playful  disposition, 
as  well '  as  his  helplessness,  greatly  endeared  him.  At 
last,  however,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  lost  his  inesti- 
mable &ther.  Helpless  as  he  was,  and  rendered  more 
so  than  he  would  otherwise  have  been  from  the  very 
exoesB  of  oare  he  had  heretofore  ezperienoed,  he  was 
now  left  apparently  without  a  friend  on  earth  froni 
whom  he  could  expect  a  continuation  of  the  attentions 
be  so  much  needed ;  and  the  prospect  before  him  waa 
as  gloomy  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  He  has  expressed 
the  feelings  with  which  he  looked  forward  to  the  future 
at  this  time  in  some  veiy  pathetic  verses,  which  are 
to  be  found  among  his  printed  poems.  He  was  not, 
however,  left  long  without  a  protector.  His  case  haying 
reached  the  ear  of  Dr.  Stephenson,  one  of  the  Medical 
Professors  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  that  gentle-' 
man  generously  invited  bim  to  come  to  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  where  he  engaged  to  find  him  the  means 
of  pursuing  bis  studies  at  College.  Blacklock  gladly 
accepted  this  liberal  offer.     While  in   Edinburgh,  bt 
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ftvailed  himself  with  eagemeas  of  every  opportnnity  of 
improvement  which  presented  itself.  Thmi,  for  iniitanoo, 
he  acquired  a  fMailiarity  with  the  French  language, 
1^  oonveraiug  with  a  lady  of  his  aoqimintance,  who  was 
a  native  of  France,  ^^hen  lie  bad  been  a  few  years  at 
tlie  wuTersity.  he  published,  at  the  suf^stion  of  his 
friends,  a  volume  of  poems ;  Mid  this  attracted  to  him  the 
more  general  notice  of  the  literary  world.  Among  others 
whose  attentdoa  was  drawn  to  the  productions  of  the 
blind  poet  was  Mr.  Spence,  Professor  of  Poetiy  at 
Oxford,  who  published  a  critical  review  of  them,  accom- 
panied by  a  eketob  of  their  author's  history,  which  had 
a  great  effect  in  making  htm  more  extenedvoly  known. 
In  ihe  meanwhile,  Blaoklock  continued  his  studies  at 
Edinbui^h,  until  he  had  finished  the  usual  course  '^f 
eduoation  presoribed  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  iu 
the  Sootoh  Choroh,  which  oocnpied  bim  ten  years.  In 
1754  a  second  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  by 
snbsonption ;  and,  havii^  been  a  few  years  afterwards 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  as  a  preacher,  he  was  in- 
ducted to  Uie  church  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  prefienta- 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  So  much  opposition, 
however,  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  to 
this  arrangement  for  giving  them  a  blind  cleigyman, 
that  Blacklook.was  soon  induced  to  resign  hie  appoint- 
ment for  a  small  annuity.  With  this  provinion  he 
retnmed  to  Edinburgh ;  and.  being  now  married,  opened 
an  establishment  for  receiving  boarders,  whose  studiee 
he  proposed  to  superintend.  In  this  occupation,  and  in 
a  variety  of  literary  pursuits,  he  spent  his  remaining 
life,  and  died  at  Ediabui^h  in  1791.  He  had  received 
the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  1766,  from  one  of 
the  universities  of  Aberdeen,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
eventually  attained  a  highly  respectable  place  among 
llie  literary  characters  of  his  time,  although  his  poetry 
does  not  indicate  a  great  deal  of  power.  Be  possessed, 
however,  we  are  told,  wonderftd  fitcility  in  veise-making, 
VOL.  I.  T.on;^Tc 
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and  used  Bometimea  to  dictate  thirty  or  forty  verses  to 
his  friends  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  be  written  down. 
Hia  chief  enjoyments  were  conTersation  and  music ;  and, 
althungh  not  nnTisited  by  occaaional  depression  of  spirits, 
he  was  generally  cheerful,  and  seemed,  indeed,  to  enjoy 
life  aa  much  upon  the  whole  as  any  of  his  friends  whom 
nature  had  more  bountifully  endowed.  One  of  the  moat 
interesting  of  Dr.  Blacklock's  prodnotions  is  bis  paper, 
to  which  we  ha-ve  already  more  than  once  referred, 
on  the  Blind,  in  the  Encyclopeedis  Britannica.  He  pro- 
duced, also,  a  few  otber  performances  in  prose  of  greater 
extent. 

At  this  time,  too,  lived  an  English  female  poet,  who 
was  also  blind,  Miss  A^xa  Williams.  This  lady  came 
to  London  in  1 730,  when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
with  her  father,  a  Welsh  surgeon,  who  had  given  up  his 
profession  in  consequence  of  imt^ning  that  he  bad  dis- 
covered a  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  which 
would  make  his  fortune.  After  many  efforts,  however, 
to  obtain  the  patronage  of  Government  for  hia  scheme, 
and  having  exhausted  his  resources,  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Charter-house.  His  daughter,  who 
had  been  liberally  educated,  and  had  at  first  mixed  in  all 
the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis,  was  now  obliged  to  support 
both  him  and  herself  by  working  at  her  needle.  But. 
after  Htni|^ling  in  this  way  for  some  years,  she  lost  her 
sight  by  a  cataract.  Her  situation,  it  might  be  imagined, 
wa^  now  both  helpless  and  hopeless  in  the  extreme  ;  but 
a  strong  mind  enabled  her  to  rise  above  her  calamity. 
She  not  only  continued  tbe  exercise  of  her  needle,  we 
arc  told,  with  as  much  activity  and  skill  as  ever,  but, 
never  suffering  her  spirite  to  droop,  distinguished  herself 
just  as  she  had  been  used  to  do,  by  the  neatness  of  her 
dress,  and  preserved  all  her  old  attachment  to  literature. 
In  1746,  d%er  she  had  been  six  years  blind,  she  pub- 
lished a  translation  from  the  French  of  La  Bleterie's 
'  Life  of  the  Emperor  Julian.'    Her  father  having  some 
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time  after  this  met  with  Dr.  Johnson,  told  him.  his  fitoiy, 
and,  in  mentioning  his  daughter,  gave  so  interdsting  an 
accooat  of  her,  that  the  Doctor  expreased  himself  desir- 
ous of  making  her  aoquaintatioe,  and  eventually  iiiTit«d 
her  to  reside  in  his  house  as  a  compotiiou  to  his  wife. 
Airs.  Johnson  died  soon  after ;  b<it  Miss  Williams  ooti- 
tiaued  to  reside  with  the  Doctor  tUl  her  death,  in  1788. 
at  the  age  of  77.  In  1752  an  attempt  was  made  to 
restore  her  sight  by  the  operation  of  couching,  but  with- 
out success.  We  find  her  father  publisMng,  three  years 
later,  an  account  of  fais  method  for  discovering  the  longi- 
tude ;  and  about  the  same  time  Oarrick  gave  the  daughter 
a  benefit  at  Drury  Lane,  which  produced  her  two  hun- 
dred pounds.  Miss  Williams  also  appeared  ^ain  as  an 
authoress  in  1766,  when  she  published  a  volume, 
entitled  'Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,'  written 
partly  by  herself  and  partly  by  several  of  her  friends. 

One  of  the  most  ingenioos  and  original  works  ever 
written  upon  the  habits  and  natural  history  of  insects  in 
the  '  Recherches  sur  les  Abeillea'  of  M.  Hciber  of  Ge- 
neva, who  had  boen  reduced  to  a  "state  of  complete  bliniir 
ness  by  gntta  lenna  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was 
assieted  in  his  observatious  by  his  wife,  an  admirable 
woman,  who  made  it  the  business  of  her  life  to  contrive 
the  means  of  alleviating  her  husband's  misfortune,  xad 
fur  whom,  indeed,  it  has  beeu  said,  he  was  indebted 
chiefly  to  his  blindness  :  sinoe.  although  an  attachment 
had  existed  between  them  previously,  the  lady's  friendH 
were  so  muqh  opposed  to  the  match  that  she  would  pro- 
bably have  been  induced  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of 
another  suitor,  had  not  Huber's  helpless  condition 
awakened  a  sympathy  she  could  not  resist,  and  deter- 
mined her,  at  all  hazards,  to  unite  herself  to  him. 
Madame  Duorest,  who,  in  her  Memoirs  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  relates  this  anecdote,  knew  M.  Huber 
and  his  wife ;  and  nothing,  she  assures  us,  could 
exceed  either  the  unwearied  attention  of  the  latter  to 
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every  wieh  and  feeling  of  her  husband,  or  the  happiseBS 
which,  uotwithBtanding  his  blindnesa,  he  Heemed  in 
ooneequence  to  enjoy.  During  the  war,  we  are  told, 
Uadame  Huber  used  to  put  her  hasband  in  poeseesion 
of  the  movementB  of  the  armies  by  arranging  squadrons 
of  pins  on  a  map,  in  Buoh  a  manner  as  to  represent  the 
different  bodies  of  troops.  A  method  was  also  invented 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  write ;  and  his  wife  need  to 
make  plans  of  the  towns  they  inhabited,  in  relief,  for 
him  to  study  by  the  touch.  In  short,  bo  many  ways  did 
her  affection  find  of  gladdening  his  darkened  ezistenoe, 
that  be  was  wont  to  declare  be  should  be  miserable  were 
he  to  cease  to  be  blind.  '■  I  should  not  know,"  said  he, 
"to  what  extent  a  person  in  my  situation  could  be 
beloved ;  besides,  to  me  my  wife  is  always  young,  fresh, 
and  ptettj,  which  is  no  light  matter."" 

*  If  it  wera  our  object  to  illustrate  merely  how  iroDderfully  large 
an  amount  of  acquainlmice  and  communicatiau  with  Burroundjng 
objecta  may  be  attained  even  under  the  nl!  but  complete  deprivation 
of  the  ordinaiy  inleta  for  knowledge,  we  might  refer  to  sev^al  other 
mmiarkable  examples,  sncb  as  those  of  David  Gilbert  Tait,  related 
by  Di.  Hibbert  in  hii  DeterifAioa  of  the  Shetiaod  Iilatidt,  of  Jamea 
Hitchell,  flrat  brought  forward  by  Professor  Dugald  Stewart  (and 
of  which  probably  the  fullest  and  laleet  account  is  to  be  found  in 
Sir  William  Hamilton  g  edition  of  Mr.  Btawarfs  CoOeded  Woria, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  300-370:  Edin,  1834),  and  of  Lanra  Bridgman,  the 
most  interesting  of  all,  which  has  been  made  familiar  to  us  by  Mr. 
Dickens,  the  late  Mr.  Bncktngham,  and  other  recent  travdlas 
in  the  United  Statca  of  America.  We  might  rufer  alao  to  the  many 
curious  details  given  in  the  little  volume  entitled  Tbt  Lotl  Sent* 
by  the  late  Dr.  Kitto.  himself  a  remarkable  instance  of  cminmt 
attainments  in  literature  and  skill  in  writing,  acquired  and  exercised 
under  disadvantages  of  which  the  complete  eitJnctJon  of  the  sense 
of  hearing  might  almost  be  said  to  have  been  the  least  Se«i  in 
addition  to  liis  own  account  in  The  Lotl  Stntn,  bis  Life,  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Rylaud. 
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It  might  be  thought  that,  of  all  literary  performances, 
those  of  the  hiittonan,  with  his  labours  of  research  and 
4Xintii]ual  -reference  to  and  compariaan  of  doonments, 
would  be  the  most  impracticable  for  one  not  having  the 
firee  use  of  his  eyes.  There  is  no  kind  of  writing  which 
it  is  so  impossible  to  spin  merely  out  of  the  brain  as  his- 
tory. Even  (he  exacteet  and  best-stored  memorj-  will 
often  find  itself  at  fault  in  the  minute  knowledge 
required  for  the  full  exposition  of  the  transactions  of  a 
diHtant  ago,  or  indeed  of  any  considerable  series  of  past 
events.  Yet,  formidable  as  the  diffioulty  is,  it  has  been 
in  several  instances  both  coped  with  and  overcome.  We 
have  a  History  of  Britain,  coming  down  to  the  Nonnan 
Conquest,  and  extending  to  sii  books,  by  Milton,  which 
seems  to  have  been  at  least  in  part  written  after  he 
became  blind,  though  probably  it  was  the  loss  of  his 
sight  that  prevented  him  from  going  on  with  it.  But 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  ardent  and 
successful  prosecution  of  historic  studies  in  the  most 
nntoward  and  difficult  circumstances  of  this  nature  are 
two  that  belong  to  our  own  day.  One  is  that  of  the 
distinguished  American  writer,  Mr,  Williun  Hickling 
PrescotL  His  own  account  of  his  case  is  in  the  highest 
degree  interesting.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  bom  at 
Salem.  Massachusetts,  in  1786,  and  to  have  been  a 
stadent  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1814, 
when  he  met  with  the  great  miiifui-time  of  his  life,  an 
(-.'•oogk' 
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accidental  blow,  that  at  ono©  depriTcd  him  of  the  sight 
of  one  eye,  and  was  sopn  followed  hy  diBcase  in  the 
other.  He  had  been  intended  for  the  bar ;  but  that  was 
now  no  more  to  be  thought  of.  Instead  of  entering  a 
profession,  he  repaired  to  ^Europe,  and  spent  two  yeara 
in  travelling  in  England,  France,  and  Italy;  but, 
although  bis  general  health  was  improved,  the  most 
eminent  oculists  in  London  and  Paris  had  been  able  to 
do  nothing  for  his  eyesight.*  We  may  gather,  how- 
ever, from  some  of  his  own  expressiona,  that  anotlier 
Bcnse  had,  as  usually  happens,  already  begun  to  some 
extent  to  supply  the  place  of  the  loat  one.  It  would 
seem,  too,  that  the  power  of  vision  had  been  partially 
restored  to  him  when  he  originally  planned  his  first  lite- 
rary work,  his  '  History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,'  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1837.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  first  edition  of  that  work  he  says: — "I 
hope  1  shall  be  acquitted  of  egotism,  although  I  add  a  few 
words  respecting  the  peculiar  embarrassments  I  have 
encountered  in  oompiling  this  Histoiy.  Soon  after  my 
arrangemeats  were  made,  early  in  1826,  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  materials  from  Madrid,  I  was  deprived  of 
the  use  of  my  eyes  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  had  no  prospect  of  again  recovering  it.  This 
was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  proEecudon  of  a  work  re- 
quiring the  perusal  of  a  large  mass  of  authorities,  in 
various  languages,  the  contents  of  which  were  to  be  care- 
fully collated,  and  transferred  to  my  own  pages,  verified 
by  minute  reference.  Thus  shut  out  from  one  sense.  I 
was  driven  to  rely  exclusively  on  another,  and  to  make 
the  ear  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  With  the  assistance  of 
a  reader — uninitiated,  it  may  be  added,  in  any  modem 
language  but  his  own — 1  worked  my  way  through  seve- 
ral venerable  Castilian  quartos,  until  1  was  satisfied  of 
the  practicability  of  the  undertakii^.  I  next  procured 
the  services  of  one  more  competent  to  aid  me  in  pursuing 
•  Men  of  the  Time :  p.  640.  ,--  , 
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my  hietorical  inquiriea.  The  .process  was  slow  and 
irksome  enough,  doubtless,  to  both  parties,  at  least  till 
my  ear  was  accommodated  to  foreign  sounds,  and  an 
antiquated,  oflentimes  barbarous,  phraeeolc^,  when  my 
progress  become  more  sensible,  and  I  was  cheered  witii 
the  prospect  of  suooess.  It  certainly  would  have  been 
a  far  more  serioua  misfortune  to  be  led  thas  blindfold 
through  the  pleasant  paths  of  literature ;  but  my  traok 
stretched,  for  the  most  part,  across  dreary  wastes,  where 
no  beauty  lurked  to  arrest  tiie  traveller's  eye  and  charm 
bis  senses.  After  pereeTering  in  this  course  for  some 
years,  my  eyes,  by  the  blessing  of  ProTidence,  recovered 
sufficient  strength  to  allow  me  to  use  them,  with  tole- 
rable freedom,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  labours,  and  in 
the  revision  of  all  previously  written.  1  hope  I  shall 
not  be  misunderstood,  as  stating  these  circumstances  to 
deprecate  the  severity  of  oriticisra,  since  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  greater  circumspection  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  USB  has  left  me,  on  the  whole,  less  exposed  to 
inaccuracies  than  I  should  have  been  in  the  ordinary 
mode  of  composition.  But,  as  1  reflect  on  the  many 
sober  hours  I  have  passed  in  wading  through  black-letter 
tomes,  and  through  manuscripts  whose  doubtful  ortho- 
graphy and  defiance  of  all  punctuation  were  so  many 
stumbling-blocks  to  my  amanuensis,  it  calls  up  a  scene 
of  whimsical  distresses,  not  usually  encountered,  on 
which  the  good-natured  reader  may,  perhaps,  allow  I 
have  some  right,  now  that  I  have  got  the  better  of  them, 
to  dwell  with  satisfaction,"  In  a  note  he  quotes  what 
Johnson  says  of  Milton's  work  on  English  History 
attempted  in'  similar  circumstances :  —  "  To  compile 
a  histoiy  from  various  authors,  when  they  can  only 
be  consulted  by  other  eyes,  is  not  easy,  nor  possible 
but  with  more  skilful  and  attentive  help  than  can  be 
commonly  obtained;"  and  adds,  "This  remark  of  the 
great  critic,  which  first  engaged  my  attention  in  the 
nmUt  of  my  embarrassments,  although  discour^ng  at 
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first,  ia  the  end  Btimulated  the  desire  to  < 
them." 

In  the  Preface  to  the  firat  edition  of '  The  Conqueat  of 
Mexico,'  which  he  produced  in  1843,  or  six  years  later, 
Mr.  PreMott  infurms  ue,  that,  owing  to  the  state  of  hia 
eyef,  he  had  in  the  composition  of  that  work  been 
obliged  to  use  a  writing-case  made  for  the  blind,  which 
does  not  permit  the  \viiter  to  see  his  own  manusoript; 
■  nor  had  he  ever  corrected,  or  even  i-ead,  his  own  original 
draught.  But  it  is  in  the  original  Preface  to  his  third 
work,  'ITie  Conquest  of  Peru,' dated  four  years  later, 
or  in  1847,  that  he  enters  into  the  fullest  details. 
"  While  at  the  Univeraity,"  he  there  saya,  " I  received 
an  injury  in  one  of  my  eyes,  which  deprived  me  of  the 
Bight  of  it.  I'he  other  soon  after  was  attacked  by  inflam- 
mation  so  severely  that  for  some  time  I  lost  the  sight  of 
that  also ;  and,  though  it  was  sabeequently  restored,  the 
oigau  was  so  much  disordered  as  to  remain  permanently 
debilitated;  while,  twice  in  my  life,  I  have  been, 
deprived  of  the  use  of  it  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and 
writing  for  several  years  together.  It  was  during  one 
of  thoi^e  periods  that  I  received  from  Madrid  the  mate- 
rials for  the  '  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;'  and, 
in  my  disabled  condition,  with  my  tranaatlantio  treasnree 
lying  around  me,  I  was  like  ono  pining  from  hunger  in 
the  midst  of  abundance.  In  this  state,  I  resolved  to 
make  the  ear,  if  possible,  do  the  work  of  the  eye.  I 
procured  the  services  of  a  secretary,  who  read  to  me  the 
various  authorities ;  and  in  time  I  beoame  so  fitr  femi' 
liar  with  the  sounds  of  the  different  foreign  languages 
(to  some  of  which,  indeed.  1  had  been  previously  accus- 
tomed by  a  residence  abroad),  that  I  could  comprehend 
his  reading  without  much  difSculty.  As  the  reading 
proceeded,  I  dictated  copious  notes ;  and,  when  these 
had  swelled  to  a  considerable  amount,  they  were  read  to 
me  repeatedly,  till  1  bad  mastered  their  oontonts  sufS- 
ciently  for  the  purposes  of  composition.     The  same  notes 
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fnraished  an  easy  means  of  reference  to  rastain  the  text. 
Still  another  difficulty  occurred  in  the  meohanical  labour 
of  writing,  which  I  found  a  eevere  trial  to  the  eye. 
This  vaa  remedied  by  means  of  a  writing'oase,  such  as 
is  used  by  t)id  blind,  which  enabled  me  to  commit  my 
tlioughte  to  paper  without  the  aid  of  sight,  serving  me 
equally  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  ^ght.  The  characters 
thus  formed  made  a  near  approach  to  hieroglyphics 
but  my  secretary  became  expert  in  the  art  of  decipher- 
ing, and  a  &ir  copy — with  a  liberal  allowance  for  na- 
avoidable  blunders — was  transcribed  for  the  use  of  the 
printer."  He  has  described  the  process,  he  says,  with 
the  more  minuteness,  as  some  curiosity  had  beCn  repeat- 
edly expressed  in  reference  to  his  modiu  operandi  under 
bis  privations,  and  the  knowledge  of  itmight  be  of  some 
assistance  to  others  in  similar  cironnutances. 

*'  lliough  I  was  encouraged  by  the  sensible  progreis 
of  my  work,"  the  narrative  goes  on,  "  it  was  necessarily 
■low.  But  in  time  the  tendency  to  inflammation  dimi- 
nished, and  the  strength  of  the  eye  was  confirmed  more 
and  more.  It  was  at  length  so  tax  restored,  that  I 
oonld  read  for  several  hours  of  the  day,  though  my 
labours  in  that  way  necessarily  terminated  with  the  day- 
light. Nor  conld  I  ever  dispense  with  the  services  of  a 
secretary,  or  with  the  writing-case ;  for,  contrary  to  ihe 
usual  experience,  I  have  found  vritiug  a  severer  trial  to 
the  eye  than  reading — a  remark,  however,  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  reading  of  manuscript ;  and,  to  enable 
myself,  therefore,  to  revise  my  composition  more  oare- 
foUy,  I  caused  a  copy  of  the  '  History  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella'  to  be  printed  for  my  ovm  inspection  before  it 
was  sent  to  the  press  for  pnblication.  Such  as  I  have 
described  was  the  improved  state  of  my  healrb  during 
the  preparation  of  the  '  Conqueet  of  Mexico ;'  and,  satis- 
,  fled  with  being  raised  so  nearly  to  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  my  species,  I  scarcely  envied  the  superior  good  for- 
tune of  thoae  who  could  prolong  their  studies  into  the 
C.",oo<j[i: 
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evening  and  the  later  hours  of  the  night  But  a  change 
has  again  taken  place  during  the  last  two  years.  The 
Bight  of  my  ©y«  has  beoome  gradually  dimmed,  while 
the  eeoaibility  of  the  nerve  hoB  been  so  fer  increaeed 
that  for  eevenil  weeks  of  the  last  year  I  have  not  opened 
a  volume,  and  throngh  the  whole  time  I  have  not  had 
the  use  of  it,  on  an  ^average,  for  more  than  an  hour  a 
day.  Kor  «an  I  cheer  myself  with  the  delusive  expecta- 
tion, that,  impaired  as  the  organ  has  become,  from  hav- 
ing been  tasked  probably  beyond  its  strength,  it  can 
ever  renew  its  youth,  or  be  of  much  service  to  me  here- 
after in  my  literary  researches.  Whether  I  shall  have 
the  heart  to  enter,  as  I  had  proposed,  on  a  new  and  more 
extensive  field  of  historical  labour,  with  thefie  impedi- 
ments, I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  long  habit,  and  a  natural 
desire  to  follow  up  the  career  which  I  have  so  long  pur- 
sued, may  make  tiiie,  in  a  manner,  necessary,  as  my  past 
experience  has  already  proved  that  it  is  practicable." 

The  courageous  and  yet  gentle  spirit  of  all  thin  Ir  as 
medicinal  as  it  is  beautiful.  Mr.  Prescott,  who  still  pur- 
sues with  admirable  perseverance  his  literary  labours, 
and  has  lately  brought  out  the  first  part  of  a  new  work, 
his  '  History  of  the  Reigu  of  Philip  the  Second,'  con- 
cludes by  disclaiming  the  credit  of  having  surmounted 
the  incalculable  obstacles  which  beset  the  task  of  his- 
torical writing  by  one  absolutely  blind.  The  difficulties 
he  has  had  to  contend  with,  he  modestly  declares,  have 
been  very  far  inferior.  But  even  absolute  blindiiees,  as 
he  observes,  has  been  triumphed  over  by  the  eminent 
French  historian  Acqustin  Thierry,  the  author  of  the 
'  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Kormana.'  Thieny,  un- 
doubtedly 9ne  of  the  first  of  modem  narrators,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  some  of  hia  peculiar  views,  has  died 
within  the  last  year.  His  case  has  also  been  fully 
related  by  himself  in  a  manly,  uncomplaining  way, . 
which  is  extremely  touching,  in  what  he  entitlee  '  A 
History  of  his  Historical  Works  and  Theories.'      He 
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was  a  natiTe  of  Bloia,  and  was  bom  in  1795.  For  ten 
yeara  of  his  early  manhood,  from  1817  to  1827,  be  was 
permitted,  he  gratefully  sets  out  by  stating,  to  pureoe 
without  interruption  the  course  of  his  studies.  It  was 
in  that  period  that  he  produced,  among  other  works,  his 
'  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest.'  When  it  was  at  last 
pnbluthed,  in  the  spring  of  1825,  after  four  years  and  a 
half  of  unceasing  toil,  its  suocese,  he  says,  surpassed  his 
hopes  ;  "but,"  he  adds,  "  this  joy,  great  as  it  was,  bad 
a  sad  drawback ;  my  eyes  had  worn  themselves  out  in 
work ;  I  had  partly  lost  my  sight.  My  task  ended,  I 
listened,  but  too  late,  perhapi,  to  the  advice  to  take  some 
repose;  the  state  of  matters  was  urgent,  for  I  bad 
become  perfectly  incapable  of  reading  or  writing.  My 
eyesight  continued  to  decay,  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
the  strongest  remedies ;  and,  as  a  last  medical  presorip- 
tion,  I  WHS  ordered  to  travel,"  He  went  first  to  Switzer- 
land, and  then  to  Provence,  where  an  intimate  friend, 
who  had  long  been  the  companion  of  his  studies,  joined 
him.  "  Condemned  to  idleness,"  lliierry  proceeds,  "  I 
followed  from  city  to  city  my  laborious  travelling  com- 
panion, and  not  without  envy  sawbim  scrutinize  all  the 
relics  of  the  past,  searching  archives  and  libraries,"  to 
give  the  last  finish  to  a  work  upon  which  be  was 
engaged.  For  himself,  nevertheless,  his  confpulsory 
idleness  soon  became  intolerable.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,- after  a  few  months,  he  at  once  resumed  his  old 
studies,  and,  almost  blind  ae  be  wan,  began  again  to  fol- 
low with  as  much  zeal  as  ever  what  he  considered  to  be 
his  destined  course  of  work.  The  necessity  of  reading, 
not  with  his  own,  but  with  another's  eyes,  and  of  dio; 
tating  instead  of  writing,  did  not  alarm  him.  I'ben  he 
tells  of  various  historical  schemes  in  which  he  engaged. 
Among  others  vras  a  work  which  he  undertook  to  write 
in  conjunction  with  his  younger  brother,  Am^d^ 
Thierry,  who  still  lives,  and  has  also  diatinguisbed  him- 
self by  his  historical  compositions.      "I   experienced 
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heartfelt  pleasure,"  be  eays, "  at  the  idea  of  this  fraternal 
aasooiation.  .  ,  .  My  brother's  portion  of  the  -work  has 
seen  the  light,  and  has  made  great  way  in  the  Uteraiy 
world  i  mine  remains  uncompleted.  I  had  entered  with 
ardour  into  a  series  of  researofaes  quite  new  to  me ;  had 
explored  the  collection  of  Byzantine  historians  for  the 
history  of  the  Gotha,  Huns,  Vandals,  and  other  nations 
that  took  part  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire ; 
when  1  found  myself  stopped  by  an  obstacle  stronger 
than  myself.  However  extended  these  labours,  my 
complete  blindness  would  not  have  prevented  my  going 
on  with  them ;  I  was  resigned,  as  a  courageous  man 
may  be,  to  anything ;  I  had  made  friends  with  darkness. 
But  other  trials  came :  acnte  snSering  and  the  decline 
of  my  strength  annotmced  a  nervous  disease  of  the  most 
serious  kind.  I  was  obliged  to  confess  myself  con- 
quered ;  and,  to  save,  if  it  was  still  time,  the  last 
remains  of  my  health,  I  gave  up  work,  and  left  Paris  in 
October  1828." 

"Such,"  he  adds,  "is  the  history  of  the  ten  most 
active  and  laborious  years  of  my  literary  life.  I  have 
never  found  any  similar  since,  and  have  only  been  able 
to  glean  a  few  hours  of  work  here  and  there  amid  long 
days  of  suffering."  That  October  1H28,  when  he  left 
Paris,  he  accounts  the  end  of  his  youthful  career,  and 
the  commencement  of  a  now  one,  which,  he  says,  very 
tonchingly,  he  pursues  "  with  courage,  but  with  slow 
steps,  much  slower  than  formerly,  though  perhaps  not 
loss  surely."  He  never,  in  feet,  ceased  to  woik.  And 
in  this  noble  strain  the  brave-hearted  man  concludes  his 
narrative  :  "  If,  as  I  delight  in  thinking,  the  interest  of 
knowledge  and  learning  is  to  be  counted  in  the  number 
of  great  national  interests,  I  have  given  my  country  aU 
that  the  soldier  lying  mutilated  on  the  field  of  battle 
gives  her.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  my  labours, 
this  example,  I  hope,  will  not  be  lost.  I  would  desire 
that  it  might  serve  to  combat  the  species  of  moral  weak- 


neu  whicli  is  the  disease  of  our  present  generation ;  to 
bring  back  into  the  Btraigbt  road  of  life  some  of  those 
enervated  sooIh  that  complain  of  wanting  faith,  that 
know  not  what  to  do,  and  seek  everywhere,  without 
finding  it,  an  object  for  worship  and  admiration.  Why 
say,  with  so  much  bittemeBB,  that  in  the  world,  consti- 
tuted as  it  is,  there  is  no  air  for  all  Inngs,  no  employ- 
ment for  all  minds  ?  Is  not  calm  and  seriousness  there  ? 
and  is  not  that  a  refuge,  a  hope,  a  field  within  the  reach 
of  all  of  Ds?  With  it,  evil  days  are  passed  through 
without  their  weight  being  felt ;  every  one  can  make 
his  own  destiny ;  every  one  can  employ  his  life  nobly. 
Hiis  is  what  I  have  done,  and  would  do  again  if  I  bad 
to  recommence  my  career ;  I  would  ohoose  that  which 
has  brought  me  where  I  am.  Blind  and  snfiering, 
without  hope  and  almost  vrithont  inlemuAsion,  /  may 
give  this  testimony,  which  &om  me  will  not  appear 
suspicious : — there  is  something  in  the  world  which  is 
better  than  the  enjoyments  pf  senEe.  better  than  riches, 
better  than  health  itself;  it  is  devotion  to  the  pursiuit  of 
knowledge."* 

It  was  in  1831,  three  years  before  he  thus  wrote,  that 
Thierry  acquired  the  chiefblessing  of  his  existence  in  his 
marriage.  Madame  Thierry,  who  was  of  a  diBtinguished 
Breton  family  (ber  maiden  name  was  Julia  de  Querangal), 
is  the  authoress  of  various  contributions  to  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  day.  A  writer  who  has  described  a 
visit  paid  to  Thierry  says ; — "  Entering  a  small  apartment 
on  the  ground-floor,  furnished  with  simple  elegance,  we 
were' received  by  a  lady  attired  in  blaok;  still  young, 
of  small  stature,  graceful  manners,  and  an  intellectual 
but  pensive  countenance.     It  was  Madame  Augustin 

■  Autobiographical  Frefitee  to  the  Dix  Am  d'Elud^  Hidnriqua, 
or  HitloTicat  Eitay,  origioall;  pablisbed  in  1831.  We  avail  our- 
selves  or  the  tranglation  giveu  witli  the  'NatratiTee  of  tbe  Hero- 
vingiaii  Era'  In  'Whittaker'a  Popular  Library,'  Rto.,  London,  1844, 
only  changing  a  word  or  two  her«  and  there.  ^.  , 
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Thierry,  wife  of  the  hiatorian ;  sbe  who  has  bo  appreci- 
ated the  beauty  and  happiness  of  as^ociatiiig  her  name 
with  a  great  name,  her  life  with  a  life  of  glory  and  of 
Buffering,  of  quitting  the  vain  pleasures  of  the  world  to 
devote  herself  wholly  to  the  noblest  part  in  the  drama 
of  life  that  can  be  assigned  to  a  woman,  the  part  of  a 
gnardian  angel,  of  a  providence  on  earth,  for  a  great  soul 
imprisoned  in  a  suffering  body.  Even  bad  I  not  known 
that  Madame  Augnstia  Thierry  is  endowed  with  facul- 
ties that  qualify  her  to  take  a  direct  and  active  part  in 
all  the  labours  of  her  husband,  even  had  I  not  read  the 
pieces,  so  remarkable  for  thought  and  for  expression, 
that,  proceeding  from  her  pen,  have  appeared  in  the 
Seoite  des  Deux  ytnmUs,  under  the  title  of  Philippe  de 
Morvelle,  the  destiny  tbat  she  has  adopted  would  sufBoe 
in  my  eyes  to  manifest  that  hers  is  a  noble  heart,  a  noble 
spirit."  They  were  then  joined  by  M.  Amed6e  Thierry, 
described  as  a  man  of  middle  height,  grave  in  speech 
as  in  countenance,  wherein  might  be  read  the  profound 
depression  of  bis  fraternal  heart.  "  At  length,"  con- 
tinues tbe  account,  "  I  heard  the  sound  of  approaching 
steps;  a  door  on  my  right  opened,  and  a  domestic 
appeared,  carrying  on  his  back  a  man,  blind,  paralysed, 
incapable  of  movement.  We  all  rose :  my  heart  was  pene- 
trated with  emotion  at  tbe  sight  of  a  being  so  powerful  in 
intellect,  so  powerless  in  body.  The  domestic  in  his 
every  motion  exhibited  a  respectftil  solicitude  that  sen- 
sibly affected  me  ;  be  seemed  thoroughly  to  appreciate  ■ 
the  value  of  bim  he  bore.  He  bent  gently  back  towards 
an  arm-chair,  in  which  he  deposited  his  chai^,  envelop- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  motionless  frame  with  a 
wrapper.  This  done,  in  an  inslant  tbe  scene  changed 
...  It  was  .  .  .  the  noblest  blind  face  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. The  head  was  firmly  set  upon  broad  shoulders ; 
glossy  hair,  of  ibe  deepest  black,  carefully  parted  over 
an  expansive  forehead,  fell  in  curls  beside  each  temple ; 
beneath  their  arched  brows  opened  the  dark  eyes ;  but 
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for  the  vagueness  of  their  direction,  I  ahoald  hft^e  ima- 
gined them  animated  with  sight ;  the  nose  was  of  the 
purest  Greek  form;  the  moutlt,  with  lipe  fine,  delicate, 
and  expreseiTe,  seemed  endowed  with  all  the  sensibility 
of  which  the  eyes  had  heen  deprived ;  the  finely  tumed 
ohin  hiul  a  slight  dimple  at  its  extremity ;  there  was  in 
the  contour  of  the  face,  and  in  the  general  expression  of 
the  physiognomy,  a  remarkable  noinbination  of  energy, 
subUenesG,  and  sedate  tranquillity;  the  tones  of  his 
voice  were  clear,  well-poised,  and  distinct,  though,  from 
his  feeble  health,  not  sonorous;  his  bearing  was  in 
the  highest  degree  elegant;  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ft«me,  as  I  have  said,  was  paralysed,  hut  the  movement 
of  the  bust  and  of  the  arms  was  free;  the  hands,  of 
which  only  the  forefinger  and  thumb  appeared  capable 
of  action,  were  gloved.  .  .  .  Conversation  once  fairly 
b^nn,  that  fine  head  seemed  as  it  were  radiant  in  the 
light  of  the  intellect  still  finer  within.  I  have  been  in 
the  company  of  many  persons  who  have  the  reputation 
of  good  talkers,  and  who  do  talk  admirably,  but  I  have 
perhaps  nevet  heard  anything  comparable  with  the  col- 
loquit^  language  of  JA.  Angustin  Thierry,  in  facility, 
perspicuity,  elegance.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  habit  of  dic- 
tation that  has  given  so  much  of  style  to  Ms  conversa- 
tion ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  it  may  indeed  be  said  of 
him,  that  without  any  efi'ort,  without  any  affectation 
whatever,  he  really  ifwaif /tie  a  6<Mi.  One  of  ourparty,  M. 
Ampere,  was  preparing  to  depart  for  the  East;  he  had 
no  sooner  mentioned  the  oiroumstance  than  M.  Aiigustin 
Thierry  discoursed  to  us  of  the  East  in  what,  for  thought 
and  language,  was  an  absolute  poem.  This  blind  man 
knows  everything,  recoUects  everything;  that  which  he 
has  not  seen  with  the  eyes  of  the  body,  he  hath  seen  with 
the  eyes  of  the  spirit.  Like  Milton,  he  is  acquainted  with 
nearly  all  the  European  languages.  One  of  his  friends 
told  me  that  he  has  sometimes  heard  him  in  the  evening, 
seated  in  his  garden,  beneath  the  pale  rays  of  the  setting 
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•Bun,  fliDging,  with  his  feeble  Toice,  a  love-eoug  in 
modem  Greek;  and  at  such  momente,  added  my 
informant,  he  seemed  to  me  finer  than  Homer,  or  than 
the  unknown  Elepht,  who,  himself  perhaps  also  blind, 
had  composed  the  verses  be  was  reciting.  Throughout 
the  oonTersation,  t«  which  I  was  a  sileiit  and  attentive 
listener,  I  oonld  detect  in  SI.  Augnstin  Thieny  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  selfishness,  not  the  least  self-referenoe. 
...  At  times  onl^,  when  his  pains  are  mtst  racking, 
he  is  beard  to  munnnr, '  Oh,  that  I  were  oidy  blind !'  "* 
In  DO  nation,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  the  love  of 
literature  for  its  own  sake  been  more  frequently  or  more 
strongly  exemplified  than  among  the  fellow-oountry- 
men  of  M.  Thierry.  Perhaps  a  Frenchman  wonM  gene- 
rally be  found  to  work  with  more  patient  endurance, 
and  with  mure  untroubled  self-satisfaotion,  in  some 
favourite  field  of  study,  without  much  either  of  reco^ 
nition  or  of  actual  product,  than  an  £nglishman  would : 
we,  with  onr  more  practical  tnm,  are  apt  to  become 
impatient,  and  to  think  that  we  are  losing  our  time, 
when  we  see  no  tangible  result  of  om-'labours;  our 
brilliant  neighbours  across  the  Channel  may  be  still 
fonder  of  glory  thtm  we  are,  but,  even  when  neither 
tliat  nor  any  other  reward  &om  without  oomes  to  them, 
ibey  still  believe  that  the  future  has  in  store  what  the 
preeent  denies.  And,  comparatively  indifferent  to  some 
things  which  are  the  first  oonsideratjons  with  ntost 
Englishmen,  more  especially  that  ascendanoy  which 
attends  on  worldly  we^th  and  what  is  called  success  in 
life — in  which  it  is  really  not  the  man  himself  but  his 
social  position  and  his  possessions  that  are  regarded — 
a  Frenchman  devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits  can  oom- 
mouly  more  easily  than  we  can  do  forget  everytbJi^ 
else,  whether  belonging  to  the  future  or  to  the  present, 

*  From  a  Biographical  Notice — whether  original  or  trajulated  ]a 
not  stated— prcAied  to  the  translation  of  Thierrj'B  Hidory  of  the 
Norman  ConqiHtt  hj  William  Hazlitt,  Esq.  2  vols.  8to,  Lend.  1817- 
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in  hk  enjoymeitt  of  that  to  which  he  has  given  his 
heart.  Almost  Thierry'H  veiy  words  are  repeated  by 
another  writer,  who  has  not  indeed  had  to  simple 
with  the  same  terrihle  calamities,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  not  had  the  same  fiuae  and  apphinse  to  tms- 
tain  him  and  cheer  him  on.  M.  Mary-Lafon,  besides 
other  works,  in  paitjcnlar  a  '  Literary  History  of  the 
Sonth  of  Prance'  (^Histoiredu  Midi),  is  the  author  of  a 
very  ingenious,  learned,  and  instructive  volnme  on  the 
Proven-^l  tongue, — 'Tableau  Historique  et  Litteraire 
de  la  Langue  parlee  dans  le  Midi  de  la  llVance,  et 
oounue  sous  le  nom  de  langue  Romano- Proven?ale,' — 
published  at  Paris  in  1842.  Although  this  treatise  is 
professedly  and  in  its  primary  purpose  pbilolc^ical,  he 
claims  for  it  the  honour  of  belonging  aleo.to  the  grand 
doDiain  of  history.  "  The  language  of  a  people,"  he 
well  observes,  in  the  commencement  of  hia  Preface;  or 
Introduction,  "  is  its  life,  and,  as  it  were,  its  soul.  All 
that  the  sucoesaive  genei-ations  of  men  leave  behind 
them  on  the  earth  perishes  or  is  effaced ;  languoge 
alone  snrvirea ;  and  when  the  tomb  has  consumed  even 
to  the  ashes  of  those  generations,  when  there  remain<i  of 
their  pass^e  here  below  nothing  save  ruins  and 
doubtiiil  traoes,  the  tongue  which  they  spoke,  for  ever 
intact,  and  also  for  ever  young,  still  preserves  to  us  the 
immortal  breath  of  their  spirit.  It  appears  to  me  that 
philologists  have  seldom  comprehended  all  that  the 
subject  of  their  labonrs  involves  of  the  highest  philo- 
sophy. In  my  estimation,  tbera  is  none  more  beantiliil. 
or  tluit  is  better  suited  to  suffice  an  intelligent  ambition. 
To  remownt  to  the  origin  of  some  language  which 
formerly  expressed  the.  whole  social  condition  of  some 
portion  of  the  great  human  family,  to  follow  it  through 
its  different  ages,  through  its  successive  developments, 
through  its  apogee,  its  decline,  and  in  many  oases  its 
foil  or  its  transformation,  this  is  of  all  historical  studies 
the  one  the  interest  belonging  to  which  seems  te  me  the 
VOL.  I.  .  z  Coogic 
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moKt  real  and  the  most  oontimioiw."  But  M.  Maiy- 
Lafon's  resolute  and  enthusiastic  labours  liad  been.litUe 
lightened  by  any  even  of  those  honorary  distinotionfl 
which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  of  bis  more  fortn- 
nate  contemporaries.  His  essay  on  the  Provencal 
tongue  bad  in  its  origin&l  form  failed  to  obtain  more 
than  a  qualified  approbation  from  the  linguistic  section 
of  the  Institute.  Far  from  protesting,  he  says,  againat 
this  judgment,  he  only  regarded  it  as  imposing  on  him 
the  obligation  of  revising  his  work,  and  making  it  as 
much  more  perfect  as  he  could.  In  the  new  form  to 
which  he  thus  brought  it,  it  was  at  last  crowned,  as  is  the 
phrase,  by  the  Institute,  on  the  &th  of  Ifay  1841. 
There  is  something  very  touching,  bnt  at  the  same 
time  very  inspiring  too,  in  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks 
of  this  aobievement  of  what  bad  been  for  so  long  his 
highest  ambition:  "At  length  the  Institute  has  been 
kind  enough  b^  encourage  my  labours  by  awarding  to 
me  one  of  its  honourable  recompenses:  at  the  end  of 
twelve  years  of  studies  silently  pursued  &om  day  to 
day,  here  is  the  first  fruit  that  1  have  seen  ripen.  My 
toilsome  researches  have  borne  away  with  them  the 
brightest  days  of  my  youth :  the  dreams  of  ambition,  of 
fortune,  of  fiune.  wearied  of  seeing  me  continually  in 
the  noiseless  balls  of  the  libraries,  have  all  vanished 
away.  On  my  forehead,  denuded  by  night-work,  the 
white  hairs  announce  to  me  that  old  age  is  already  come 
before  its  time-  When  I  return  to  the  ancient  dwelling 
uf  my  mother,  I  shall  find  that  many  of  the  fields  which 
I  remember  to  have  seen  in  my  childhood  growing 
yellow  with  such  plenteous  harvests,  and  many  of  the 
meadows  in  those  days  so  green,  have  passed  into  other 
hands  while  I  was  exploring  the  vast  neoropoUses  of  the 
past.  Very  well!  although  study  has  taken  from  me 
my  youth,  destroyed  my  health,  and  narrowed  the  hori- 
zon of  my  ancestral  patrimony,  allbongb  in  d^^ging 
the  historic  soil  vigoroiisly  and  conscientioiwly  I  have 
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come  upon  nothing  for  myaelf  but  a  modest  medal,  I  am 
happier  and  prouder  of  my  losses  and  of  my  labours 
tban  otbers  of  their  millione  and  their  honours,  and  if  I 
were  about  to  reoommenoe  this  eiciatenoe,  ungrateAil 
and  toilsome  as  it  has  been,  I  should  embrace  it,  as  I 
have  done  for  these  twelve  years,  with  a  tranquil  heart 
and  with  shut  eyes "  (le  coeur  tranquille  et  les  yenx 
fermes), — that  is,  apparently,  with  eyes  dosed  against 
whatever  was  discouraging  and  repulsive  in  such  a 
courae  of  life,  although  the  expression  might  almost  neem 
to  be  selected  not  without  some  thought  of  Augustin 
Thierry  and  his  actual  blindness. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ACCOUKT  OF  JAMES  BRtHDI.EX  ;    CANALS. 
SELF-TACOBT  U 
SACIKO  ; 

Jaues  Beuitdley,  the  oelebrated  engineer,  appears  U> 
have  been  entirely  self-taught  in  even  the  nidimente  of 
mechanical  science,  although,  unfortunately,  we  are  not 
in  poBsessioQ  of  any  very  minute  details  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  powerful  genius  first  found  its  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  laws  of  nature  of  which  it  afterwards 
made  so  many  admirable  applications.  He  was  bom  at 
Tunsted,  in  the  parish  of  Wormhill,  Derbyshire,  in  the 
year  1716;  and  all  we  know  of  the  first  seventeen  years 
of  hk  life  is,  that,  his  father  having  reduced  himself  to 
extreme  poverty  by  his  dissipated  habits,  he  was  allowed 
to  grow  up  almost  totally  uneducated,  and  trotn  the 
time  he  was  able  to  do  anything,  was  employed  in  the , 
ordinary  descriptions  of  country  labour.  To  the  end  of 
his  life  this  great  genius  was  barely  able  to  read  on  any 
very  pressing  occasion ;  for,  generally  speaking,  he 
would  no  more  have  thought  of  looking  into  a  book  for 
any  information  he  wanted  than  of  seeking  for  it  in  the 
heart  of  a  millstone '.  and  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
writing  hardly  extended  farther  than  the  accomplish- 
ment of  signing  his  name.  It  is  probable,  that  as  he 
grew  towards  manhood  he  began  to  feel  himself  created 
for  higher  things  than  driving  a  cart  or  following  a 
plough ;  and  we  may  even  venture  to  conjectCre  that 
the  particular  bias  of  his  genius  towards  mechanical 
invention  had  already  disclosed  itself,  when,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  bound  himself  apprentice  to  a  person  of 
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tiie  name  of  Bennet,  a  millwright,  redding  at  Macclea- 
field,  which  was  but  a  few  miles  from  hie  native  place. 
At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  he  almost  immediately 
displayed  a  wonderfnl  natoral  aptitude  for  the  professioti 
he  hud  chosen.  "  In  the  early  part  of  his  apprentice- 
ship," says  the  writer  of  his  life  in  the  Biograpkia 
Britannica,  who  was  supplied  with  the  materials  of  his 
article  by  Mr.  Henshall,  Brindley's  brother-in-law,  "  he 
was  frequently  left  by  himself  for  whole  weeks  together, 
to  exe(!lite  works  concerning  which  hie  master  had  given 
him  no  previotis  instniotions.  These  works,  therefore, 
he  finished,  in  his  own  way ;  and  Hr.  Bennet  was  often 
astonished  at  the  improvements  his  apprentice  from 
time  to  time  introduced  into  the  millwright  business, 
and  earnestly  questioned  him  from  whom  he  had  gained 
his  knowledge.  He  had  not  been  long  at  the  trade, 
before  the  millers,  wherever  he  had  been  employed, 
always  chose  him  again  in  preference  to  the  master,  or 
any  other  workman;  and  before  the  expiration  of  his 
servitude,  at  which  time  Mr.  Bennet,  who  was  advanced 
in  years,  grew  unable  to  work,  Mr.  Brindley,  by  his 
ingenuity  and  application,  kept  up  the  business  with 
credit,  and  even  supported  the  old  man  and  bis  family 
in  a  comfortable  manner." 

His  master,  indeed,  from  all  that  we  hear  of  him, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  capable  of  teaching 
him  mnch  of  anything ;  and  Brindley  seems  to  have 
been  left  to  pick  up  his  knowledge  of  the  business  iif 
the  best  way  he  cotdd,  by  his  own  observation  and 
eagacity,  Bennet,  having  been  employed  on  one  occa- 
sion, we  are  told,  to  build  a  paper-mill,  a  machine  which 
he  had  never  seen  in  his  life,  took  a  journey  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing one  which  might  serve  him  for  a  model.  However, 
he  had  made  his  observations,  it  would  seem,  to  very 
little  purpose ;  for,  having  returned  home  and  &llen  to 
wvrk,  he  oould  make  nothing  of  the  business  at  all,  end 
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was  oa\y  bewildering  himaelf,  when  a  Btraoger,  who 
understood  somgtliing  of  cruch  matters,  happening  one 
day  to  see  what  he  was  about,  felt  no  soruple  in  remark- 
ing in  the  neighbonrhood  that  the  man  was  only 
throwing  away  his  employer's  money.  The  reports 
which  in  consequence  got  abroad  soon  reached  the  eare 
of  Brindley,  who  had  been  employed  on  the  machine]^- 
nnder  the  directions  of  his  master.     HaTing  probably 


\ 


of  himself  begun  ere  this  to  snapeot  that  all  was  not 
right,  his  suspicions  were  only  confirmed  by  what  be 
beard  ;  but,  aware  how  unlikely  it  was  that  his  master 
would  be  able  to  explain  matters,  or  even  assist  him  in 
getting  unt  of  his  difBciiHies,  he  did  not  apply  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  he  said  nothing  to  any  one ;  but,  wait- 
ing till  the  work  of  the  week  was  over,  set  out  by  him- 
self one  Saturday  evening  to  see  the  same  mill  which 
his  master  had  already  visited.  He  accomplished  his 
object,  and  was  back  to  his  work  by  Monday  morning, 


having  travelled  the  whole  journey  of  fifty  miles  on 
foot.  Peifectly  master  now  of  the  conetniction  of  the 
mill,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  going  on  with  his  under- 
taking ;  and  completed  die  machine,  indeed,  not  only 
BO  as  perfectly  to  iwtiHfy  the"  proprietor,  bnt  with 
Beveral  improvementB  on  his  model  of  his  own  con- 
'  trivanoe. 

After  remaining  eome  years  with  Bennet,  he  set  np 
in  hnsiness  for  himitelf ;  and  with  the  reputation  he  had 
already  acquired,  his  entire  devotion  to  his  profession, 
and  the  wonderfol  talent  for  mechanical  invention,  of 
which  almost  every  piece  of  machinery  he  constructed 
gave  evidence,  he  could  not  fail  to  succeed.  But  for 
some  time,  of  course,  he  was  known  only  in  the  neigb- 
bonrhood  of  the  place  where  be  lived.  His  connexions, 
however,  gradually  became  more  and  more  extensive ; 
and  at  length  he  b^on  to  undertake  engineering  in  all 
its  branches.  A  peifonnance  by  which  he  particularly 
distinguished  hioiself  was  the  erection,  in  1T52,  of  a 
water-engine  for  draining  a  coal-mine  at  Clifton  in 
Lancashire.  The  great  difficulty  in  this  case  was  to 
obtain  a  supply  of  water  for  working  the  engine ; 
Brindley  brought  the  water  through  a  tunnel  six 
hundred  yards  in  length,  out  in  the  solid  rock.  It 
wonld  appear,  however,  that  his  genius  was  not  yet 
quite  appreciated  as  it  deserved  to  be,  even  by  those 
who  employed  him.  He  was  in  some  tsort  an  intruder 
into  his  present  profession,  for  which  be  had  not  been 
regularly  educated  ^  and  it  was  natural  enough  that, 
before  his  great  powers  had  had  an  oppoitimity  uf 
showing  themselves,  and  commanding  the  universal 
admiration  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  of  them,  he 
should  have  been  conoeived  by  mtiny  to  be  rather  a 
merely  clever  workman  in  a  few  particular  departments, 
than  one  who  could  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  entire 
management  and  snperintendenoe  of  a  complicated 
design,  in  1755  it  wsa  determined  to  erect  a  new  silk- 
t- Iconic 
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mill  at  CoDgleton,  in  Cheshire;  and  another  person 
having  been  appointed  to  preside  over  the  execution  of 
the  work,  and  to  arrange  the  more  intricate  comhina- 
tiooB,  Brindley  was  engaged  to  &bricata  the  larger 
wbeehi  and  other  coarser  parte  of  the  apparatus.  It 
soon  became  manifest,  however,  that  the  superintendent 
was  nnfit  for  his  office ;  and  the  proprietors  were 
obliged  to  apply  to  Brindley  to  remedy  deveral  blunders 
into  which  be  had  fallen,  and  give  his  advice  an  to  how 
the  work  should  he  proceeded  in.  Still  they  did  not 
deem  it  proper  to  dismiss  their  incapable  projector; 
but,  the  pressing  difBculty  overcome,  woald  have  had 
him  by  whose  ingenuity  they  had  been  enabled  to  get 
over  it  to  return  to  his  subordinate  place,  and  work 
under  the  directions  of  the  saine  superior.  This  Brindley 
positively  refused  to  do.  He  told  them  he  was  ready, 
if  they  would  merely  let  him  know  what  they  wished 
the  machine  to  perfnrm,  to  apply  his  best  endeavours  to 
make  it  answer  that  purpose,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt 
he  should  succeed ;  hut  he  would  not  submit  to  be 
superintended  by  a  person  whom  he  had  discovered  to 
be  quite  ignorant  of  the  business  he  professed.  This  at 
once  brought  about  a  proper  arrangement  of  matters. 
Brindley's  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  thoso 
of  the  pretender  who  had  been  set  over  him  might  be 
so,  without  much  disadvantage.  The  entire  man^^ 
ment  of  the  work,  therefore,  was  forthwith  oonfided  to 
the  former,  who  completed  it  with  his  usual  ability,  in 
a  superior  manner.  He  not  only  made  important 
improvements,  indeed,  in  many  parts  of  the  machine 
itself,  but  even  in  the  mode  of  preparing  the  separate 
pieces  of  which  it  was  to  be  composed.  His  ever^ 
active  genius  was  constantly  displaying  itself  by  the 
invention  of  the  most  beautiful  and  economical  simplifi- 
cations. One  of  these  was  a  method  which  he  contrived 
for  cutting  all  his  tooth  and  pinion  wheels  by  machinery, 
instead   of  having   them   done  by  the   hand,  as  they 
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always  till  then  had  been.  Thin  iuyention  enabled  Imn 
to  finish  as  much  of  that  sort  of  work  in  one  day  as  had 
fonnerlj  been  aooomplished  in  fourteen. 

But  the  oharaoter  of  this  man's  mind  was  comprehen- 
siveness  and  grandeur  of  conception ;  and  he  had  not  yet 
found  any  adequate  field  for  the  diupla;  of  his  vast  ideas 
uid  almost  inexhaustible  powets  of  execution.  Happily 
this  was  at  last  afforded  him,  by  the  oommenoement  of 
a  series  of  undertakings  in  his  native  country,  which 
hold  a  very  high  nnk  among  the  achievements  of 
modem  enterprise  and  mechanical  skill ;  and  which 
were  destined,  within  no  long  period,  to  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  island. 

Artificial  water-roads,  or  canak,  were  well  Icnown  to  the 
ancients.  Without  transcribing  all  the  learning  that  has 
'  been  collected  upon  the  subject,  and  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  common  treatises,  we  may  merely  state  that 
the  Egyptians  had  eariy  efTected  a  junction  by  this  means 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Uediterranean ;  that  nearly 
five  centuries  before  the  commencement  of  our  en, 
Xei-xes,  when  about  to  invade  Greece,  out  a  ship  canal 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Mount 
Athos ;  and  that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
attempted  to  cut  one  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  one  was  actually  cut 
by  the  Romans  in  Britain  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Peterborough  to  that  of  Lincoln,  some  traces  of  which 
have  been  asserted  to  be  still  discernible.  Canal  navi- 
gation is  also  of  considerable  antiquity  in  China.  The 
greatest  work  of  this  description  in  the  world  is  the 
Imperial  Canal  of  that  country,  which  is  two  hundred 
fWt  broad,  and,  commencii^  at  Pekin,  extends  south- 
ward, to  the  distance  of  about  nine  hundred  miles.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  about  eight 
centuries  ago;  but  there  aie  a  great  many  smaller 
works  of  the  same  kind  in  the  country,  many  of  which 
are  undoubtedly  much  older.     The  Chinese  are  qiud- 
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quainted,  as  were  also  the  auciente,  with  the  contrivance 
called  a  lock,  by  means  of  which  different  level§  are 
connected  in  many  of  onr  modem  European  canaln,  and 
which,  ae  probably  all  our  readers  know,  is  merely  a 
email  intermediate  space,  into  which  the  boat  ia  admitted 
by  the  opening  of  one  floodgate,  and  from  which  it  is  let 
out  by  the  opening  of  another  after  the  former  has  been 
shut; — the  purpose  being  thus  attained  of  floating  it 
onwards,  without  any  greater  waste  of  water  than  the 
quantity  required  to  alter  the  level  of  the  enclosed 
Bpaoe.  When  locks  are  not  employed,  the  canal  must 
be  either  of  uniform  level  thronghont,  or  it  mnst 
consist  of  a  BUocession  of  completely  separated  portions 
of  water-way,  from  one  to  the  other  of  which  the  boat 
is  carried  on  an  inclined  plane,  or  by  some  other 
meohanical  contrivance. 

Canals  have  likewise  been  long  in  use  in  several  of 
the  countries  of  modem  Europe,  particnlaTly  in  the 
Netherlands  and  in  France.  In  the  former,  indeed, 
they  used  to  constitute  the  principal  means  of  com- 
munication between  one  place  and  another,  whethei-  for 
commercial  or  other  purposes.  In  France,  the  canals  of 
Burgundy,  of  Briare,  of  Orleans,  and  of  Laugnedoc,  all 
contribute  important  fnoilities  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  That  of  Lnnguedoc,  which  unites  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Atlantio,  is  sixty  feet  broad  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length.  It  was  finished  in 
I'iSl ;  having  employed  twelve  thousand  men  for  fifteen 
years,  and  cost  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  with  thete  examples  before 
her,  England  was  bo  late  in  availing  herself  of  the 
advantages  of  canal  navigation.  The  subject,  however, 
had  not  been  altogether  unthought  of.  As  early  aa  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  a  scheme  was  in  agitation 
for  cutting  a  canal  (whioh  has  since  been  made)  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
kingdom;  hot  the  idea  was  abandoned,  from  the  diffi- 


colty  of  procaring  tlie  reqmaite  funds.  A  very  ^nerai 
iinpresBioD,  too,  seems  to  have  been  felt,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Ust  oentuiy,  as  to  the  desirableness  of 
efiectiDii;  a  canal  navigation  between  the  central  English 
ootmties  and  either  the  metropolis  or  the  eastern  coast. 

The  first  modem  canal  actually  ex>ecat«d  in  England 
was  not  begun  till  the  year  1755,  and  was  the  result  of 
a  sadden  thoaght  on  the  part  of  its  nndertakerH,  nothing 
of  the  kind  having  been  contemplated  by  them  when 
they  first  engaged  in  the  operations  which  led  to  it. 
They  had  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  rendering 
navigable  the  Sankey  brook,  in  Lancashire,  which  flows 
into  the  river  Mersey,  &om  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
now  flourishing  town  of  St.  Helen's,  thi-ongb  a  district 
abounding  in  valuable  beds  of  coal.  Upon  surveying 
the  ground,  however,  with  more  care,  it  was  considered 
better  to  leave  the  natural  course  of  the  stream 
altogether,  and  to  carry  the  intended  navigation  along  a 
iLcw  line ;  in  other  words  to  out  a  canal.  The  work 
was  accordingly  commenced ;  and,  the  powers  of  the 
projectors  having  been  enlarged  by  a  second  act  of 
parliament,  the  canal  was  eventually  extended  to  the 
length  of  about  twelve  miles.  It  turned  out  both  a 
liigbly  BuccesBfal  speculation  for  the  proprietors,  and 
a  valtiable  public  acoommodation. 

It  is  proba'ble  that  the  Sankey  Canal,  although  it  did 
not  give  birth  to  the  first  idea  of  the  great  work  we  are 
now  about  to  describe,  had  at  least  the  honour  of 
prompting  the  first  decided  stop  towards  its  execution. 
Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who,  while  yet  muob 
nnder  age,  had  suooeeded,  in  the  year  1745,  by  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  to  the  family  CHfates,  and  the 
title,  which  had  been  first  borne  by  his  father,  had  a 
property  at  Worsley,  about  seven  miles  west  from 
Hanobester,  extremely  rich  in  coal-mines,  which,  how- 
ever, had  hitherto  been  nnprodnctive,  owing  to  the 
TWnt  of  any  sufBoiently  economical  means  of  transport; 
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The  object  of  supplying  this  defect  bad  for  some  tine 
Btrongl;^  engaged  the  attention  of  the  young  Dnke,  as  it 
had  indeed  done  that  of  his  father ;  who,  in  the  year 
1732.  had  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  enabling  him 
to  out  a  canal  to  Manchester,  but  had  been  deterred 
trora  commencing  the  work,  both  by  the  immeiwe 
pecuniary  outlay  TChich  it  would  have  demanded,  and 
the  formidable  natural  difBinilties  against  which  at  that 
time  there  was  probably  no  engineer  in  the  country  able 
to  contend.  When  the  idea,  however,  was  now  revived, 
the  extraordinary  mechanical  genius  of  Brindley  hod 
already  acquired  for  him  an  extensive  reputation,  and 
he  was  applied  to  by  the  Duke  to  survey  the  ground 
through  which  the  proposed  cana]  would  have  to  be 
carried,  and  to  make  his  report  upon  the  practioabili^ 
of  the  scheme.  Kew  as  he  was  to  this  species  of  engi- 
neering, Brindley,  confident  in  his  own  powers,  at  once 
iindertook  to  make  the  desired  examination,  and,  having 
finished  it,  oxpresaed  his  conviction  that  the  ground 
presented  no  difficulties  which  might  not  be  surmounted. 
On  receiving  this  assurance,  the  Duke  at  once  deter- 
mined upoti  the  undertakiDg;  and,  an  act  of  parliament 
having  been  obtained  in  1758,  the  powers  of  which  were 
considerably  extended  by  succeeding  acts,  the  formation 
of  the  canal  was  begun  that  year. 

From  the  first  the  Duke  resolved  that,  without  r^ard 
to  expense,  every  part  of  the  work  should  be  executed  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  One  of  the  chief  difficultiea  to 
be  surmounted  was  that  of  procuring  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  might  be  as  little  of 
it  as  3>oesible  wasted,  it  was  determined  that  the  canal 
should  be  of  uniform  level  throughout,  and  of  course 
without  locks.  It  had  consequently  to  be  carried  in 
various  parts  of  its  course  both  under  lulls  and  over 
wide  and  deep  valleys.  The  point,  indeed,  from  which 
it  took  its  oommencement  was  the  heart  of  the  coal- 
mountain  at  Worsley.    Here  a  large  1)asin  was  fiuinedi 
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in  the  first  place,  Irom  which  a  tunnel  of  three  quartera 
of  a  mile  in  length  had  to  be  cut  through  the  hill.  We 
may  just  mention,  in  paesing.  that  the  Biibterraneoue 
course  of  the  water  beyond  this  basin  was  subsequently 
extended  in  various  dircctiona  for  about  thirty  miles. 
After  emerging  from  underground,  the  line  of  the  canal 
was  carried  forward,  as  we  have  stated,  by  the  intrepid 
engineer,  on  the  same  undeviating  level ;  eve>^'  obstacle 
that  presented  itself  being  triumphed  over  by  his  ad- 
mirable ingenuity,  which  the' difficulties  he  had  to 
encounter  seemed  only  to  render  more  fertile  in  happy 
inventions.  Nor  did  bis  comprehensive  mind  ever 
neglect  even  the  most  subordinate  departments  of  the 
enterprise.  The  operations  of  the  workmen  were 
everywhere  facilitated  by  new  machines  of  his  con- 
trivance :  and  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  economy 
with  which  the  work  was  carried  on  was  attended  to 
only  less  anxiously  than  what  was  deemed  essential  to 
its  completeness.  Thus,  fur  example,  the  materials  ex- 
cavated from  one  place  were  employed  to  form  the 
necessary  embankments  at  another,  to  which  they  were 
conveyed  in  boats,  having  bottoms  which  opened  and  at 
onoe  deposited  the  load  in  the  place  where  it  was  wanted. 
No  part  of  his  task,  indeed,  seemed  to  meet  this  great 
engineer  unprepared.  He  made  no  blunders,  and  never 
had  either  to  undo  anything  or  to  wish  it  undone ;  on 
the  contrary,  when  any  new  difficulty  occurred,  it  ap- 
peared almost  as  if  he  had  been  all  along  providing  for 
it— as  if  his  other  operations  had  been  directed  from  the 
first  by  his  anticipation  of  the  one  now  about  to  be  un- 
dertaken. 

In  order  to  bring  the  canal  to  Manchester  it  was  neoea- 
sary  to  carry  it  across  the  Irwell.  That  river  is,  and  . 
was  then,  navigable  for  a  considerable  way  above  tbe 
place  at  which  the  canal  comes  np  to  it ;  and  this  circum- 
stance interposed  an  additional  difficulty,  as,  of  course. 
Id  eBtablishing  the  one  navigation,  it  was  indispensabie 
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that  the  other  should  not  be  destroyed  or  interfered  with. 
But  nothing  oonld  dutmay  the  daring  geniug  of  Brindley. 
Thinking  it,  however,  dne  to  his  noble  employer  to  give 
h'"i  the  most  satiafying  evidence  in  his  power  of  the 
practicability  of  his  design,  he  requested  that  another 
engineer  might  be  called  in  to  give  his  opinion  before 
its  execution  should  be  determined  on.  This  peraoD 
Brindley  carried  to  the  epot  where  he  proposed  to  rear 
his  aqueduct,  and  endeavoured  to  explain  to  Mm  how  he 
meant  to  carry  on  the  work.  But  the  other  only  shook 
hie  head,  and  remarked,  that  "he  had  often  heard  of 
castles  in  the  air,  but  never  before  was  shown  where 
any  of  them  were  to  he  erected."  The  Duke,  neverthe- 
less, retained  his  confidence  in  his  own  engineer,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  work  should  proceed.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  aqueduct,  accordingly,  was  begun  in  Septem- 
ber, 1760,  and  on  the  17th  of  July  following  the  first 
boat  passed  over  it,  the  whole  structure  funning  a 
bridge  of  above  two  hundred  yards  in  length,  supported 
upon  three  arches,  of  which  the  centre  one  rose  nearly 
forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river;  on  whicji 
might  be  frequently  beheld  a  Tessel  passing  along, 
while  another,  with  all  its  masts  and  sails  standing, 
was  holding  its  undisturbed  way  directly  under  its 

In  1762  an  act  of  parliament  was,  after  much  opposi- 
tion, obtained  by  the  Duke,  for  extending  a  branch  of 
his  canal  to  Liverpool,  and  so  uniting  that  town,  by  this 
method  of  oommunioation,  to  Manchester.  This  portion 
of  the  canal,  which  is  more  than  twenty-nine  miles  in 
length,  is,  like  the  former,  without  locks,  and  is  carried 
by  an  aqueduct  over  the  Mersey,  the  arch  of  which, 
however,  is  less  lofty  than  that  of  the  one  over  the 
Irwell,  as  the  river  is  not  navigable  at  the  place  where 
it  crosses.  Ittpasses  also  over  several  valleys  of  con- 
siderable width  and  depth.  Before  this,  the  usual  price 
of  the  carriage  of  goods  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
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cheater  had  been  twelve  shUlings  per  ton  by  water,  and 
forty  ebillinga  by  land ;  they  were  now  oonveyed  by  the 
canal,  at  a  charge  of  six  shillinga  per  ton,  and  with  all 
die  r^utarity  of  land  carriage. 

In  noticing  this  great  work,  we  ought  not  to  overlook 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  enterprising  noble- 
man, at  whose  expense  it  was  undertaken,  performed 
his  part  in  carrying  it  on.  It  was  his  determination,  aa 
we  have  already  stated,  &om  the  first,  to  spare  no  ex- 
pense on  its  completion.  Accordingly,  he  devoted  to  it 
during  the  time  of  its  pK^ress  nearly  tfae  whole  of  his 
revenuee,  denying  himself,  all  the  while,  even  the  ordi- 
nary accommodations  of  his  rank,  and  living  on  an 
income  of  four  hundred  a-year.  He  had  even  great 
oonunercial  difficulties  to  contend  wiib  in  the  proeeou- 
tion  of  his  schemes,  being  at  one  time  unable  to  raise. 
SOW.  on  his  bond  on  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  it  was  a 
chief  business  of  his  agent,  Mr.  Gilbert,  to  ride  up  and 
down  the  country  to  raise  money  on  his  Grace'tt  promis- . 
Bory  notes.  It  is  true  that  he  was  afterwards  amply 
repaid  for  this  outlay  and  temporary  sacrifice ;  but  the 
oompensation  that  eventually  accrued  to  him  he  never 
might  have  lived  to  enjoy ;  and  at  all  events  be  acted 
as  none  but  extraordinary  men  do,  in  thus  voluntarily 
relinquishing  the  present  for  the  future,  and  preferring 
to  any  dissipation  of  his  wealth  on  passing  and  merely 
personal  objects  the  creation  of  this  magnificent  monu- 
ment of  lasting  public  usefulness.*    Kor  was  it  only  in 

*  Francis,  Duke  of  Bridgemter.  died  id  1803,  at  the  age  of  67, 
wben  the  dural  title  became  extinct,  and  the  earldom  passed  to  his 
ocnuin.  Ueueml  Egerton.  The  income  aiising  from  hit  canal  pro- 
perty alone  was  uoderslood  to  !>«,  at  the  time  of  hia  deatli,  between 
SO.OOUl.and  fO.OOOl.pemunDin— a  large  revenue,  bat  not  amounting, 
although  we  add  to  it  the  rents  of  bi«  other  ertatcv,  lo  anything  like 
thataaaigned  lo  this  nobleman,  by  the  writer  of  Lis  life  in  tlic  Bio- 
graiihie  VaiwridU,  who  informa  us,  that  the  income-tax  which  he 
paid  every  year  amounted  alone  to  1 10,0001.  at«rlinK  I  "Lasomme 
qn'il  payai^  cbaque  annee,  ponr  aa  portion  dans  la  t^xe  du  rrvenae 
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the  liberality  of  Iob  expenditure  that  the  Duke  approved 
himself  a  patron  worthy  of  Brindley.  He  supported 
his  engineer  throughout  the  undertaking  with  unflinch- 
ing spirit,  in  the  ia,c»  of  no  little  outcry  and  ridicule,  to 
which  the  imagined  extravagance  or  impracticability  of 
many  of  his  plana  exposed  him — and  that  even  from 
those  who  were  generally  accounted  the  moat  scientific 
judges  of  such  matters.  The  suooem  with  which  these 
plans  were  carried  into  execution  is  probably  in  no 
slight  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  perfect  confidence 
with  which  their  author  was  thus  enabled  to  proceed. 

We  have  entered  at  the  greater  length  into  the  history 
of  this  undertaking,  both  because  it  was  the  first  of  a 
succession  of  works  of  the  same  description,  in  which 
the  great  engineer  of  whom  we  are  speaking  displayed 
the  Qnrivatled  hardihood,  originality,  and  fertility  of  his 
genius,  and  because  from  it  is  also  to  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  that  extended  canal  navigation,  which 
came  to  form  so  important  a  part  of  our  means  of  in- 
ternal communication  in  this  country.  A^  bile  the 
Bridgewater  canal  was  yet  in  progress,  Mr.  Brindley 
was  engaged  by  Lord  Gower,*  and  the  other  principal 
landed  proprietors  of  Staffordshire,  to  survey  a  line  for 
another  canal,  which  it  was  proposed  should  pass  through 
that  county,  and,  by  uniting  the  Trent  and  the  Mersey, 
open  for  it  a  communication  by  water  with  both  the  east 
and  west  coast  Having  reported  fiivourably  of  the 
practicability  of  this  design,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
having  been  obtained  in  ]  765  for  carrying  it  into  effect 


("(nomwJaxJ  s'flevait  Benle  illO,uoolivre9  st"  The  fact  is,  thai  In 
the  letnnu  nliicb  be  made  under  tlie  act  impodng  tbe  tax  in  qnoa- 
tioD  the  Dcke  estimated  hU  income  at  that  amoant  He  left  at  hia 
death,  beaidee  bis  large  property  in  land,  a1>out  SOO.DOOt.  in  the 

■  Lord  Qower  married  a  Bigt«r  of  the  Doke  of  Bridgewater ;  and 
hU  Qroce  left  hii  canal  property  in  Lancailiire  to  bia  Depbew,  the 
late  DnkeorSntbalBnd  (.foinierlTHarqaera  of  Stafford). 

Google 


ke  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  work.  The  scheme 
was  one  which  had  been  often  thought  of;  but  the 
supposed  imposaibility  of  getting  across  the  elevated 
central  re^on  which  has  been  called  the  Backbone  of 
England,  had  hitherto  prevented  any  attempt  to  execute 
it.  This  was,  however,  precisely  such  an  obstacle  as 
Briudley  delighted  to  cope  with ;  and  he  at  once  over- 
came it,  by  carrying  a  tunnel  throngh  Harecastle  Hill, 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  yards  in 
length,  at  a  depth,  in  some  places,  of  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  beldW  the  surface  of  the  earth.  '  This  was 
only  one  of  five  tunnels  excavated  in  different  parts  of 
the  canal,  which  extends  to  the  length  of  ninety-three 
miles,  having  seventy-six  locks,  and  passing  in  its 
coarse  over  loany  uquedncta.  Brindley,  however,  did 
not  live  lo  execute  the  whole  of  this  great  work ,  which 
was  finished  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Henshall,  in 
1777,  about  eleven  years  after  its  commencement. 

During  the  time  that  these  operations,  so  new  in  this 
country,  were  in  progress,  the  ourious  crowded  to 
vritnesB  them  fi-om  all  quarters,  and  the  grandeur  of 
many  of  Brindley's  plans  seems  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  even  his  unscientific  visitors.  A  letter 
wWch  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  while  he  was 
engaged  with  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal,  gives  us  a 
lively  picture  of  the  astonishment  with  which  the 
multitude  viewed  what  he  was  about.  The  writer,  it 
will  be  observed,  alludes  particularly  to  the  Harecastle 
Tunnel,  the  chief  diffionlty  in  excavating  which  arose 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil  it  had  to  be  cut  through. 
"  Gentlemen  come  to  view  our  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world,  the  subterranean  navigation  which  is  cutting  by 
the  great  Mr.  Brindley,  who  handles  rocks  as  easily  ss 
you  would  plum-pies,  and  makes  the  four  elements 
subservient  to  his  will.  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man 
as  one  of  the  boors  of  the  Peak,  or  one  of  his  own 
carters  ;  but  when  he  speaks,  all  ears  listen,  and  every 
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mind  ie  filled  with  wonder  at  the  thiaga  he  pronouncee 
to  be  practicahle.  He  has  cat  a  mile  throu^  bogs, 
which  he  binds  up,  embanking  them  with  stones, 
which  he  gets  out  of  other  parts  of  the  navigatioa, 
besides  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  hill  Yelden, 
on  the  side  of  which  he  has  a  pump,  which  is  worked 
by  water,  and  a  stove,  the  fire  of  which  sucks  through  a 
pipe  the  damps  that  would  annoy  the  men  who  are 
cutting  towards  the  centre  of  the  hill.  The  clay  he  cuts 
out  serves  for  brick  to  arch  the  subterraneous  part, 
which  we'heartily  wish  to  see  finished  to  Wilden  Ferry, 
when  we  shall  be  able  tosend  coals  and  pots  to  London, 
and  to  difi'erent  parts  of  the  globe." 

It  would  occupy  tJio  much  of  our  space  to  detail, 
however  rapidly,  the  history  of  the  other  undertakings 
of  this  description  to  which  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Brindley's  life  was  devoted.  The  success  with  which 
the  Buke  of  Bridgewater's  enterprising  plane  for  the 
improvement  of  hie  property  were  rewarded  speedily 
prompted  numerous  other  speculations  of  a  similar  de- 
scription ;  and  many  canals  were  formed  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  execution  or  planning  of 
almost  all  of  which  Brindley's  services  were  employed. 
He  himself  had  become  quito  an  enthusiast  in  hie  new 
profession,  as  a  little  anecdote  that  has  been  often  told 
of  him  may  serve  to  show.  Having  been  called  on  one 
occasion  to  give  his  evidence  touching  some  professional 
point  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
expressed  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  examination, 
with  BO  much  contempt  of  rivers  as  means  of  internal 
navigation,  that  an  honourable  member  was  tempted  to 
ask  him  for  what  purpose  he  conceived  rivers  to  have 
been  created  ;  when  Brindley,  after  hesitating  a  moment, 
replied,  "  To  feed  canals."  His  saccess  as  a  builder  of 
aqueducts  would  appear  to  have  inspired  him  with 
almost  as  fervid  a  zeal  in  favour  of  bridges  as  of  canals, 
if  it  be   true,  as  has   been   asserted,  that  one  of  his 


favourite  Bchemee  contemplated  the  joiniug  of  Great 
BritelD  to  Ireland  by  a  bridge  of  boat«  extending  from 
Portpatriok  to  Donagliadee.  Thia  report,  however,  in 
alleged  ^o  be  Trithout  fonndatioD  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Brit^water,  in  a  curious  work  which  he  published 
Bome  years  ago  at  Paris,  on  the  subject  of  his  prede- 
ceaeor's  celebrated  canal. 

Brindley's  multiplied  labours  and  intense  application 
rapidly  wasted  his  strength,  and  shortened  his  life.  He 
died  at  TnmhurBt,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  2Tth  of 
September,  1772,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
having  suffered  for  some  years  under  a  hectic  fever, 
which  he  had  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of.  In  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  other  active  spirits,  the  soul  seems  to 
have 

'  O'er-inform'd  its  teuement  of  clay ; " 

although  the  actual  bodily  &tigne  to  which  his  many 
engagements  subjected  him  must  donbtlees  have  con- 
tributed to  wear  him  out. 

No  man  ever  lived  more  for  his  pursuit,  or  less  for 
himself,  than  Brindley.  He  had  no  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, or  even  of  thought,  except  in  his  profession.  It 
is  related,  that  having  once,  when  in  London,  been 
prevailed  upon  to  go  to  the  theatre,  tiie  unusual  excite- 
ment BO  confused  and  agitated  him  as  actually  to  unfit 
him  for  business  for  several  days,  on  which  account  he 
never  could  be  indnced  to  repeat  his  visit.  His  total 
want  of  education,  and  ignorance  of  literature,  left  his 
genius  without  any  other  field  in  which  to  exercise  itself 
and  spend  its  strength  than  that  which  the  pursuit  of  his 
professioD  afforded  it.  But  its  power,  oven  here,  would 
probably  not  have  been  impaired  if  it  could  have  better 
sought  relaxation  in  variety  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  spring 
would  most  likely  have  been  all  the  stronger  for  being 
occasionally  unbent.  As  we  have  already  mentioned, 
nd  writing. 
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He  knew  something  of  figures,  but  did  not  avail  luinself 
much  of  their  aseistance  in  performing  the  c&lculationE 
which  were  frequently  necessary  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  mechanical  designs.  On  these  occasions  his  habit 
was  to  work  the  question,  by  a  method  of  hie  own,  cbiefiy 
in  his  head,  only  setting  down  the  results  at  particular 
stages  of  the  operation ;  yet  his  conclusions  were  gene- 
rally correct.  His  vigour  of  conception,  in  regard  to 
machinery,  was  so  great,  that,  however  complicated 
might  be  the  machine  he  had  to  execute,  he  never, 
except  sometimes  to  satisfy  his  employers,  made  any 
drawing  or  model  of  it;  but,  having  onc«  fixed  its 
diSerent  parts  in  hie  mind,  would  constmct  it  without 
any  difficult}',  merely  from  the  idea  of  which  he  had 
thus  possessed  himselt  When  m'ach  perplexed  with 
any  problem  he  had  to  solve,  his  practice  was  to  take  to 
bed,  in  order  to  study  it ;  and  he  would  sometimes  re- 
main, we  are  told,  for  two  or  three  days  thus  fixed  in 
meditation  to  Jus  pillow. 

A  much  more  potent  agency  for  &e  same  purpose  has 
since  been  introduced,  and  the  great  era  of  inland 
navigation  has  now  come  to  a  close  ;  hut  it  will  enable 
us  to  appreciate  what  our  commerce  owes  to  Brindley,  if 
we  cast  our  eye  for,  a  moment  over  the  map  of  Great 
Britain,  and  note  a  few  of  the  principal  canals  by  which 
the  island,  after  he  had  commenced  his  operations, 
rapidly,  came  to  be  intersected  in  all  directions.  First, 
there  is  the  Trent  and  Uersey  Canal,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and  which  was  denominated  by 
Brindley  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation,  as,  in  fact, 
uniting  one  side  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and 
therefore  especially  adapted  to  serve,  as  it  has  since 
actually  done,  by  way  of  stem,  &om  which  other 
similar  lines  might  proceed  as  branches  to  different 
points.  By  this  canal,  a  complete  water  communication 
was  established,  though  by  a  somewhat  oircnitoos  sweep, 
between  the  great  ports  of  Liverpool  on  the  west  coast 
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aod  Hull  on  the  east.  A  branoh  from  it,  the  Stafford- 
■Iiire  and  WoTCestersfaire  Canal,  was  afterwards  oarried 
to  the  river  Severn ;  and  thas  a  oonnection  was  effected 
between  the  port  of  Bristol  and  tlie  two  already  men- 
tioned. This  branch,  being  about  forty-six  miles  long, 
was  ako  executed  by  Brindley,  and  was  completed  in 
1772.  Similar  oommunicationB  were  Btibeequently 
formed  from  other  points  on  the  south  coast  to  the 
central  connties.  But  the  most  important  line  of 
English  canals  is  that  whioh  extends  &om  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  metropolis,  and,  by  falling  into  the 
Grand  Trunk  Navigation,  forms  in  fact  a  continued 
oommunioation  by  water  all  the  way  from  London  to 
Liverpool.  Of  this  line,  the  principal  part  is  formed  by 
what  is  Bailed  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which,  com- 
mencing at  Brentford,  stretches  north-weet  till  it  foils 
into  a  branch  of  the  Oxford  Canal,  at  BmtiHton,  in 
Northamptonshire,  passing  at  one  place  (Blisworth) 
through  a  tunnel  three  thouswid  and  eighty  yards  in 
length,  eighteen  feet  high,  and  sixteen  and  a  half  wide. 
The  Begent  and  Paddington  Canals  have  since  formed 
oommnnioations  between  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
and  the  eastern,  western,  and  northern  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  The  whole  length  of  the  direct  waterway 
thus  established  between  Liverpool  and  London  is  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty-four  miles ;  but,  if  the  different 
canals  which  contribute  to  form  the  line  be  all  of  them 
measured  in  their  entire  length,  the  a^regate  amount  of 
the  inland  navigation,  in  this  connection  alone,  will 
extend  to  above  one  thousand  four  hundred  miles. 

The  oldest  canal  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom 
is  that  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  was  exe- 
cnt«d  by  the  celebrated  Smeaton,  although  its  plan  was 
revised  by  Brindley.  It  commences  at  Grangemouth, 
on  the  ('arron,  at  a  short  distance  from  where  that  river 
falls  into  the  Forth,  and  originally  terminated  at  Port 
~      ~  --------  .    ^  ^ 
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afterwards  carried  &rther  west  to  Dalmuir.  The  middle  - 
portion  of  this  oanal  pasBes  over  an  elevated  level  for 
about  eighteen  miles;  and  &om  this  summit  it  deeoends 
by  no  fewer  than  twenty  locks  to  the  Forth,  and  by 
twenty-one  to  the  Clyde.  Aftenrards  a  branch  was 
extended  from  ite  north-eairtem  extremity  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Forth  as  far  aa  Edinborgh ;  so  that 
the  whole  now  forms  an  uninterrupted  line  of  canal 
navigation  from  very  near  the  wBst- 1«  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland.  The  famous  Caledonian  Canal,  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  also  unites  the  two  -  opposite  seas,  but 
stretches  less  directly  east  and  west  than  the  line  that 
has  just  been  described.  It  was  commenced  in  1802,' 
under  tlie  management  of  Mr.  Telford,  who  conducted  it 
tbronghout;  and  was  first  opened  on  the  23rd  of  October 
1822.      The  distance  between  the  German  and   the 
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Atlantic  Oceana,  measured  in  the  direction  of  this  canal,' 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  but  of  this  nearly  two 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  consisting  of  friths  and  lakes, 
were   already  navigable.     The   canal  itself;  therefore. 
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wUcb  has  cost  ftbout  a  million  of  pounds  sterling,  is 
only,  properly  speaking,  about  twenty  miles  in  length. 
This  great  national  work,  however,  has  not  proved  uf 
fmineDt  utility.  Indeed,  had  not  eteam  navigation  been 
fortunately  discovered  while  it  was  in  course  of  being 
ent,  the  Caledonian  Canal,  when  finiahed,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  almost  absolutely  useless. 

The  entire  length  of  the  canal  navigation  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  not  much  under  three  thousand 
bulea.  The  whole  of  this  was  the  crmtion  of  about 
seventy  years,  dnring  which  period,  ther^ure,  consider- 
ably above  forty  miles  of  canal  on  an  average  may  be 
said  to  have  been  produced  every  year, — a  truly  extra- 
ordinary evidence  of  the' spirit  and  resources  of  the 
eonntrj-,  which  had  been  able  to  continue  so  large  an 
expenditure,  for  so  long  a  time,  on  a  single  object ;  and 
which,  besides,  had  in  a  single  year,  during  that  period, 
spent  almost  as  much  money  upon  war  as  all  those  canals 
together  cost  for  three-quarters  of  a  century.  If  Brindley 
had  never  lived,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  acquired 
mttch  of  this  accommodation ;  for  the  Unte  was  ripe  for 
its  introduction,  and  An  increasing  commerce,  every- 
where seeking  vent,  could  not  have  failed,  ere  long,  to 
have  struck  out  for  itself,  to  »  certain  extent,  these  new 
ia^ities.  Bdt,  had  it  not  been  for  the  example  set  by 
his  adventurous  genius,  the  progress  of  artificid  naviga. 
titin  among  na  would  probably  have  been  tilnid  and  slow, 
compared  to  what  it  actually  was.  For  a  long  time,  in 
all  likeUhood,  our  only  canals  vrouM  have  been  a  few 
RDudl  ones,  out  in.  the  more  level  parts'of  the  country, 
^e  that  substituted  in  1765  for  the  Sankey  Brook,  the 
benefit  of  each  of  which  would  have  been  extremely 
Insignificant,  and  confined  to  a  very  narrow  neighbour- 
hood. He  did,  in  the  very  infency  of  the  art,  what  was 
ttever  afterwards  outdone ;  struggling,  indeed,  with  such 
difficulties,  and  triumphing  over,  them,  as  could  be 
iBoaroely  exceeded  by  any  his  auccessors  might  jbave  to 
Coogk 
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enoonnter.  By  the  boldneas  and  snccess  witb  wlucfa, 
in  partionUr,  he  carried  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation 
BcrosB  the  elevated  ground  of  the  midland  counties,  he 
demouRtrated  that  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  the 
island  where  a  oanal  might  not  be  formed ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  Tery  central  rii%e,  which  used  to  be  deemed 
80  insurmountablo  an  obstacle  to  the  junction  of  oar 
opposite  coasts,  is  now  intersected  by  more  than  twenty 
canals  beside  the  one  which  he  first  drove  throu^  the 
barrier.  It  is  in  the  conception  and  accomplishment  of 
such  grand  and  fortunate  deviatious  ftom  ordinary 
practice  tliat  we  disoem  the  power,  and  confeos  the 
value,  of  original  genins. 

The  oaae  of  Brindley  affords  us  a  wonderful  example 
of  what  the  force  of  natontl  talent  will  sometimes  do  in 
attaining  an  acquaintance  with  particnlar  departments 
of  science,  in  the  feoe  of  almost  every  conceivable  dis- 
advantage— where  not  only  all  education  is  wanting, 
bnt  even  all  access  to  books.  Nor  is  he  the  only  cele- 
brated practical  mechanician  that  might  be  named, 
whose  inventive  facnlties  have  been  sncceeefully  exer- 
cised without  any  help  from  literature.  The  French 
engineer,  Swalh  Benkin,  or  RANNEtjniN,  as  he  is  more 
commonly  called,  who,  in  the  reign  of  LoTiis  XIV., 
oonstmoted  the  famous  machine  of  Marli  for  raising  the 
water  of  the  Seine  to  the  gardens  of  Vereaillee,  was 
originally  only  a  common  carpenter  at  Liege,  where  he 
was  boru  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  had  no  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  except  in  the 
workshop  and  by  his  own  reflection.  A  learned  con- 
temporary writer.  Professor  Weidler,  of  Wittemberg, 
describes  him  by  the  Greek  epithet  a  vaX^nfiirot — ignorant 
mm  of  the  alphaM:.  Yet  the  apparatus  which  he  erected 
at  Versailles,  and  which  was  of  extraordinary  oomplexi^, 
was  r^arded  in  that  age  as  the  greatest  mechanical 
wonder  in  the  world.  It  raised  water  from  the  Seine  to 
the  height  of  four  hundred  and  sevent^-eiz  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  river.  The  Italian  engineer,  Nicholas 
Zaba<3lia,  who  wu  bom  at  Kome  in  1674,  was  also 
originally  a  poor  working  carpenter,  and  altogether 
nnedncated.  In  this  capacity  ho  was  first  employed  at 
tbo  Vatican ;  and  yet  be  was  eventnally  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  building  of  St.  Peter's,  where  he  did 
not,  bowover,  confine  himself  to  the  dutieu  of  super, 
intondence  and  direction,  but  continned  to  work  with 
bis  own  hands  as  before.  Zabaglia  was  the  antbor  of 
many  mechanical  contrivances,  distinguished  for  their 
umpUcity  and  el^ance.  He  was  the  contemporary  of 
BARTHOLOMb'w  Febracino,  another  self-taught  mecha- 
nician of  great  genius.  Femtcino  was  bred  a  sawyer,  in 
which  occupation  he  was  employed  while  very  young, 
and  when  'the  severe  labour  was  almost  too  much  for 
his  strength.  He  at  length,  however,  contrived  a  eaw 
which  moved  by  the  wind,  and  did  his  work  for  him. 
After  this,  he  invented  many  other  ingetiioas  machines, 
and  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation  in  various 
departments  of  practical  mechanics.  The  great  clock  in 
the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  was  of  his  construction. 
Bnt  his  chief  work  was  the  bridge  over  the  Brenta,  near 
hia  native  to«m  of  Bassano ;  it  has  been  muob  celebrated. 
Ferracino  was  quite  ignorant  of  books ;  and,  when  his 
friends  would  sometimes  advise  him  to  give  his  great 
natural  powers  fair  play  by  ^plying  himself  to  the 
rc^lar  study  of  the  principles  of  mechanical  science,  he 
used  to  say,  with  a  laugh,  which,  however,  may  possibly 
have  covered  some  misgiving  and  self-reproach,  that 
nature  had  been  a  very  good  teacher  to  him,  and  tbat  he 
had  all  the  book  he  wanted  in  his  head.  Our  own 
countryman,  the  oelebrated  John  Harbison,  who,  in 
1767,  obtained  the  parliamentary  reward  of  twenty 
tiLonsand  pounds  for  the  invention  of  his  admirable 
chronometer,  or  timepiece,  for  ascertaining  the  longitude 
at  sea,  may  be  quoted  as  another  remarkable  example  of 
genins  in  the  main  self-taught.    He  was  bom  at  Ponta- 
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fract,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1623,  and  vfae  bred  a  carpenter; 
yet  he  very  early  manifested  a  taste  for  mathematical 
acienoe,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  awt^ened  by  a 
manuscript  copy  of  some  lectures  of  Saundereou  (the 
blind  mathematician)  that  accidentally  fell  into  his 
bands;  and  it  should  seem  that  he  was  not  so  entirely 
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without  education  as  to  be  unable  to  peniae  and  profit 
by  them.  Before  he  was  twenty-one,  he  had  made  two 
wooden  clocks  by  himself,  and  without  having  received 
any  instructions  in  the  art  We  have,  in  a  former 
chapter,  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
first  induced  to  think  of  applying  himself  to  the  con- 
struction of  marine  chronometers  by  living  for  some 
time  iu  sight  of  the  eea.  It  was  in  1728  that  he  firat 
oame  np  to  London,  in  order  to  prosecute  this  object; 
but  he  had  to  devote  to  it  the  anxious  laboura  of  nearly 
forty  years  before  his  inventions  were  perfected,  or  their 
general  merit  fully  reci^niEed.  The  art  of  watt^unak' 
ing  owes  several  valuable  improvements,  to  Harrison ; 
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among  which  may  be  particnlarly  mentioned  the 
gridiron  pendulum,  and  the  expansion  balance-wheel —  ' 
the  one  serving  to  equalize  the  movements  of  a  clock, 
and  the  other  those  of  a  watch,  under  all  changes  of 
temperature — and  both  depending  upon  the  tinequal 
stretching  under  change  of  temperature  of  two  different 
metals,  which  are  so  employed  to  form  the  rod  of  the 
pendulum  and  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  that  the 
contraction  of  the  one  exactly  cotmterbalanoes  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  other.  Although,  however,  a  most  HkU- 
ful  and  ingenious  artist,  Harrison  never  acquired  any 
command  or  correct  knowledge  of  his  native  language ; 
and  a  little  work  which  he  published  in  his  old  age, 
in  explanation  of  some  of  his  ideas  on  the  oonstroction 
of  time-pieces,  is  miserably  ill-vnitten.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1776,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

Of  these,  and  ell  such  instances,  it  may  safely  be  re- 
marked that,  far  from  proving  the  inutility  of  scientifio 
acquirements,  they  only,  while  they  show  how  far,  in 
one  particular  line,  natural  genius  can  carry  it«  poa- 
sfessors  without  cultivation,  make  us  regret  their  having 
waited  those  helps  which,  even  in  that  line,  would  have 
carried  them  so  much  farther. 
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CHAPTER  XSl. 


If  mechanical  invention  does  not  necessarily  imply 
much  stady  of  Ixioks,  and  may  seem,  on  that  account,  a 
province  of  intellectual  exertion  fitted  for  persona  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  regular  edncation, 
as  being  one  in  which  natural  sagacity  and  ingenuity,  aa 
much  as  literary  attainments,  are  requisite  to  insure 
advancement,  the  same  thing  can  hardly  be  said  of 
another  department,  in  which  self-taught  genius  has 
frequently  made  extraordinary  progress ;  we  mean  the 
study  of  languages.  This  is  the  sort  of  knowledge, 
indeed,  which,  in  common  parlance,  is  more  peculiarly 
called  learning.  Its  acquisition,  in  tbe  circumstanoea 
alluded  to,  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  love  for  and 
familiarity  with  hooks,  and  of  what  we  may  call  tlie 
literary  habit  thoroughly  formed.  Great  linguists  have, 
indeed,  been  generally  devourers  of  books,  not  merely  aa 
being  the  grand  storehouses  of  words — the  fountains 
from  which  they  draw  their  supplies  of  that  knowledge 
to  which  they  are  especially  attached, — but  as  con- 
stituting also  an  ample  domain  of  enjoyment,  of  which 
the  possession  of  this  knowledge  makes  them  free,  far 
beyond  other  men. 

There  are  three  purposes  for  which  languages  may  be 
studied,  independently  of  their  gratifying  that  general 
desire  of  information  which  makes  both  the  acquirement 
and  the  possession  of  alt  knowledge  delightful.  Speech 
is  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  all  the  creations  or 
products  of  the  human  mind,  considered  merely  as  an 
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instrument  adapted  to  a  certain,  use ;  and  in  this  point 
of  view  it  fonua  a  peculiarly  iutereeting  and  valuable 
Study  for  the  metaphysician,  both  as,  trova  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  its  Btructure,  recording  with  inimitable 
fidelity  many  of  the  nicest  and  most  fugitive  processes 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  recording  them,  at  the  eame 
time,  more  imperiebably,  and  more  commodioufily  for 
deliberate  examination,  than  if  the  impression  of  them 
had  been  taken  in  iron  or  in  marble.  One  use,  there- 
fore, and  a  highly  important  one,  to  be  made  of  the 
knowledge  of  lai4(aagea,  is  the  study  of  that  intellectual 
mechanism  by  which  they  have  been  formed,  and  of 
which  they  present  us,  as  it  were,  with  the  impress  or 
picture.  Another  department  of  philosophy  to  which 
this  knowledge  is  a  key,  is  that  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  otir  raoe,  and  the  origin  of  the  diflerent  oations 
by  whom  the  earth  is  peopled — a  subject  to  many  parts 
of  which  we  have  no  other  guide  than  the  evidence  of 
language,  but  upon  which  this  evidence,  skilfully  inter- 
preted, may  often  be  made  to  throw  considerable  light. 
But  the  motive  which  moat  generally  induces  the 
student  to  seek  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  or  ancient 
tongues  is,  of  course,  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  the 
books  written  in  them,  and  thus  obtain  access  to  worlds 
of  intellectual  treasure,  from  which  he  would  be  other- 
wise entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  shut  out.  For  no 
thorough  knowledge  of  any  foreign  literature  is  to  be 
acquired  through  translations.  Of  many  works  transla- 
tions do  not  exist,  or  are  not  accessible  when  the 
original  is;  and  of  many  there  con  be  no  adequate 
translation.  The  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  another  age  or  country  ia  confined  to  translations  is 
in  the  situation  of  the  untravelled  reader,  who  may, 
indeed,  lean  something  of  foreign  lands  from  the 
deacriplions  of  those  who  have  visited  them;  but  a 
pereon  familiar  with  the  language  of  another  people  has 
that  sort  of  access  to  their  literature,  which'one  would 
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have  to  the  general  knowledge  of  their  conntry  and  their 
manners,  who  ahotild  be  in  possession  of  the  talisman  of 
eastern  fiction,  by  which  he  could  transport  himself 
thither  at  a  wish. 

Perhaps  the  .greatest  reader  that  eror  lived  was  the 
famous  Antonio  Uaqlubegchi,  of  whose  latinised  name 
Antoniut  Maffltabecchiui,  some  one  formed  the  anagram, — 
Is  wius  (nUiothecxt  magna — Hanselfa  great  library.  He  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1633,  and,  according  to  one  account, 
commenced  hia  career  as  a  scholar  in  a  very  curious 
mamier ;  for  having,  it  ia  aESrmed,  been  apprenticed  by 
his  parents,  who  were  extremely  poor,  to  a  seller  of  pot^ 
herbs,  he  used  to  take  the  greatest  delight,  although  he 
could  not  read  a  word,  in  poring  over  the  leaves  of  old 
books  in  which  his  master  wrapped  his  commodities; 
till,  having  been  one  day  observed  at  this  aort  of  study 
by  a  bookseller  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
person  oiTered  to  take  him  into  his  service.  The  pro- 
posal was  instantly  accepted  by  Magliabecchi,  who 
could  conceive  no  greater  happiness  than  an  oocupation 
which  woidd  surround  him  with  his  beloved  books. 
So  keen,  it  ia  added,  was  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
his  new  employment,  that  in  two  or  three  days  he  knew 
the  place  of  every  volume  in  the  shop,  and  could  find 
any  one,  when  asked  for,  more  readily  than  hia  master 
himself.  After  a  short  time  he  had  learned  to  read, 
and  then  every  moment  of  hia  leisure  was  devoted  to 
this  new  pleasure.  Such  ia  the  stoiy  which  Mr.  Spenoe 
haa  told  us,  on  the  authority,  as  he  states,  of  a  Floren- 
tine gentleman  well  acquainted  with  Magliabecohi  and 
his  family.  The  Italian  writer,  Marmi,  however,  who, 
having  laeen  librarian  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence, 
was,  for  inuuy  years,  an  intimate  friend  of  Magliahecchi, 
has,  in  a  life  which  he  has  written  of  him,  given  a 
different  account  of  his  early  years.  His  mother,  ac- 
cording to  Marmi,  had  him  instructed  both  in  the  art  of 
deragn  and  in  Latin  when  he  was  a  boy,  after  which 
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she  apprenticed  bim  to  a  goldsmith.  Whether  his 
mattter  was  a  goldsmith  or  a  bookseller,  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that,  during  the  time  of  hia  apprenticeship, 
Magliabecchi  had  already  begun  those  extraordinary 
acquisitions  which  made  him  at  length  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  age.  The  fame  of  his  ardour  for  study,  and 
extensive  knowledge,  at  length  procured  him  the  notice 
of  some  of  the  Florentine  literati ;  and,  having  been  in- 
trodnced  at  court,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Grand  Duke 
keeper  of  one  of  hix  libraries.  In  this  situation  he  re- 
mained tQl  his  death,  in  1714,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 
Uany  wonderful  stArioa  are  told  of  the  extensive 
reading  and  retentive  memory  of  Magliabecchi.  It  has 
been  said,  among  other  things,  that  a  manuscript  of  a 
work  of  some  length,  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
author,  he  had  read,  having  been  lost,  was  aciually  re- 
covered by  being  taken  down  from  his  recitation.  This, 
however,  as  Mr,  Spence  observes,  is  doubtless  a  very 
wild  exaggeration;  it  amounts,  evidently,  if  true,  to 
nothing  lees  than  a  proof  that  Magiiabecchi's  memoiy 
was  such  as  to  retain  everything,  without  exception,  to 
which  his  attention  was  ever  called.  But  of  what  he 
read  really  worth  recollecting,  he  undoubtedly  recol- 
lected a  great  deal.  He  was,  indeed,  a  library  of  re- 
ference upon  all  sorts  of  subjects  for  the  otlier  literary 
men  of  his  time,  who  were  wont  to  apply  to  him  when- 
ever they  wanted  to  know  what  had  been  already 
written  upon  any  matter  which  they  were  engaged  iri 
studying  or  discussing.  Two  volumes  of  the  '  Lettera 
of  the  Learned'  to  Magliabeochi  were  published  at 
Florenceinl745,  and  they  form  but  a  small  part  of  thoKe 
that  were  addressed  to  him  during  his  long  .life,  &om 
every  part  of  Europe,  by  persons  who  wished  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  aid  of  his  universal  learning.  Upon 
almost  any  subject,  we  are  told,  on  which  he  was  con- 
salted,  he  could  not  only  state  what  any  particular 
anthor  bad  s^d  of  it,  hut  in  many  cases  could  quot^ 
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the  very  words  employed,  aaming,  at  the  same  time,  the 
volume,  the  page,  and  the  column  in  which  they  ware 
to  be  found.  Authors  and  printers  were  generally 
wont  to  senil  him  all  the  works  which  they  published — 
a  sure  method,  if  they  contsmed  anything  v&luable,  of 
gettii^  them,  as  it  were,  advertiaed  over  the  world  of 
letters,  since  literary  men  were  everywhere  in  com- 
munication with  Uagliabecchi,  and  he  would  not  fail,  if 
the  new  book  deserved  bis  recommendation,  to  mention 
its  merits  to  such  of  his  correspondents  as  it  was  likely 
to  interest.  He  had  a  sort  of  short-hand  method  of 
reading,  by  which  he  contrived  to  get  over  a  great 
many  volumes  in  little  time,  and  which  every  person 
will  be  in  some  degree  able  to  understand  who  has  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  looking  over  new  books.  Hia 
way,  we  are  told,  was  to  louk  first  to  the  title-pi^, 
then  to  dip  into  the  preface,  dedication,  or  other  pre- 
liminary matter,  and,  finally,  to  go  over  the  divisions  or 
chapters;  after  which,  being  so  completely  in  poesea- 
sion  as  he  was  of  all  that  former  writers  had  said  upon 
the  subject  treated  of,  he  was  very  nearly  as  much 
master  of  the  contents  of  the  new  work,  as  if  he  had 
perused  it  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  Of  course,  if  this 
ctirsory  inspection  gave  him  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  in  any  part  of  it  matter  really  new  and  im- 
portant, be  would  examine  it  more  particularly  before 
he  laid  it  down.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that, 
altbough  thus  expeditiously  acquired,  bis  knowledge 
was  the  veiy  reverse  of  superficial.  The  reverence 
with  which  he  was  regarded  1^  the  greatest  scholars  of 
his  time  proves  this.  The  dexterity,  if  we  may  so  call 
it,  which  he  attained  in  the  art  of  acquiring  such  know- 
ledge as  can  be  communicated  by  hooks  was  in  great 
part  the  result  of  the  exclnsiveness  with  which  he 
devoted  his  life  to  that  object.  He  might  be  said 
literally  to  live  in  his  library ;  for  in  fact  he  both  slept 
and  took  his  meals  in  the  midst  of  his  books.    Three 
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hard  eggs  and  a  drai^ht  of  vrater  fonned  his  common 
repaat ;  and  a  sort  of  cradle,  which  he  had  made  for  the 
purpose;  served  him  both  for  his  elbow-chair  during 
the  day,  and  for  a  bed  at  night.  He  never  travelled 
more  thao  a  few  miles  from  Florence ;  but  all  the  great 
libraries  in  the  world  were  nevertheless  nearly  aa  well 
known  to  him  as  his  own.  "  One  day,"  says  Mr. 
Spence,  "  the  Grand  Duke  sent  for  him,  after  he  was 
his  librarian,  to  ask  him  whether  he  could  get  for  him 
a  book  which  wss  particularly  scarce.  '  No,  Sir,'  an- 
swered Magliabecchi,  '  it  is  impossible,  for  there  is  but 
one  in  the  world  ;  that  is  in  the  Grand  Seignor'a  library 
at  Constantinople,  sad  is  the  seventh  book  on  the 
second  shelf,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  go  in.' "  This  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  memory 
of  Magliabecchi ;  for,  the  book  in  question  being  a  i-e- 
markable  one,  it  is. not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  circiun- 
stance,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  principally  made  it  so 
should  have  been  distinctly  remembered  by  him :  but 
the  familiar  style  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  localities 
of  the  Sultan's  library,— speaking  of  it  in  the  easy,  off- 
hand manner  of  a  person  in  the  habit  of  being  there 
eveiy  day  of  his  life, — shows  the  hold  that  everything 
al)out  it  had  taken  of  his  fancy,  and  how  entirely  books 
wero'his  world. 

Wo  are  too  apt,  perhaps,  to  underrate  Magliabecchi  as 
a  mere  helluo  lUjroram,  or  book  glutton.  Probably  few 
men  have  passed  their  lives  with  more  enjoyment  to 
themselves,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  serviceably  in 
regard  to  others.  His  powers  of  mind,  wonderful  as 
they  were  in  certain  respects,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
such  aa  qaalified  him  for  profound  and  original  thinking, 
or  for  entailing  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge. 
He  did  what  he  wa^  best  fitted  to  do  well,  when  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  accumulation  of  a  multifarious 
learning  for  his  own  gratification,  and  the  benefit  of 
all  who  needed  his  assistance.     In  choosing  this  pro- 
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vince  for  himself,  be  certainly  chose  that  ^hicli  no  one 
elfie  could  have  occupied  so  aaocesBfally. 

The  Hev.  Joseph  Spence,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  these  p^es,  has  written 
a  little  volume,  which  he  entitles,  '  A  Parallel,  in  the 
manner  of  Plutarch,  between  a  most  celebrated  man  of 
Florence,  and  one,  scarce  ever  heard  of,  in  England.* 
The  celebrated  Florentine  is  M^liabecchi ;  and  our 
obscure  countryman,  with  whom  he  is  compared,  is  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Robert  Hill.  Hill,  as  Spenoe 
informs  us,  was  bom  in  1699,  at  Miswell,  near  Tring,  in 
Hertfordshire,  of  parents  in  humble  life,  who  had 
soaroely  been  married  a  year  when  his  father  died. 
Five  years  after  this  event  his  mother  was  married  a 
second  time  to  a  tailor  at  Buckingham ;  but  upon  re- 
moving to  that  town  she  left  Robert  at  Miswell,  in 
charge  of  his  grandmother.  The  old  woman  herself 
taught  him  to  read,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  school 
for  seven  or  eight  weeks  to  leam  writing,  which  was 
all  the  school  education  he  ever  received.  He  then 
went  to  reside  with  an  uncle  who  lived  at  Tring  Grove, 
by  whom  he  was  employed  to  drive  the  plough,  and  do 
other  country  work.  At  last,  when  he  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  h^,  it  was  resolved  to  bind  him  an 
apprentice  to  his  father-in-law,  the  tailor.  With'  him 
he  remained  for  the  usual  period  of  seven  years,  in 
which  time  he  learned  that  busineHH.  In  the  year  1716. 
he  chanced  to  get  hold  of  an  imperfect  Latin  Accidence 
and  Grammar,  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  Littleton's 
Dictionary.  He  had  already  begun  to  be  a  great  reader, 
pnrchasii^  candles  for  himself  with  what  money  he 
oould  procure,  and  sitting  up  at  his  books  a  great  part 
of  the  night,  the  only  time  when  he  had  any  leisure  ;  but 
these  acquisitions  gave  additional  force  to  a  desire  he 
had  for  some  time  felt  to  learn  Latin,  originally  excited, 
as  he  declared,  by  sOme  epitaphs  in  that  language  in 
the  church,  which  his  curiosity  made  him  wish  very 


much  to  be  able  to  read.  Noxt  year,  however,  be  was 
sent  back  to-TriDg  Qrove,  in  consequence  of  the  small- 
pox raging  in  Buckingham ;  and,  in  the  hurry  of  de- 
parture,  he  left  hia  Tjatin  bookH  behind  him.  It  was  a 
year  and  a  quarter  before  he  returned  to  Bnckingham, 
and  during  that  interval  he  was  employed  in  keeping 
hifl  uncle's  Bheep,  an  occupation  in  which  he  said  he 
was  very  happy,  as,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  he 
could  lie  under  a  hedge  and  read  all  day  long."  The 
only  books  he  had  with  him  were  the  '  Practice  of 
Piety,'  the  '  Whole  Duty  of  Man,'  and  a  French 
Grammar,  which  he  read  so  often  through,  that  at 
last  he  had  them  almost  all  by  heart.  When  be  got 
back  to  Buckingham,  however,  he  found  his  old  Latin 
Qrammar ;  and  this  set  him  anew  on  his  classical 
studies.  Here  he  derived  considerable  assistance  from 
some  of  his  young  companions,  who  were  attending 
the  Free  Grammur  School  of  the  place,  and  whom  he 
used  to  bribe  to  help  him  over  his  difficulties,  by  doing 
for  them  in  return  any  little  service  in  his  power.  He 
considered  himself  very  well  paid  for  running  on  a 
message  by  being  told  the  English  of  some  Latin  word, 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  in  his  dictionary. 
In  this  way  be  enabled  himself,  before  the  expiration  of 
his  apprenticeship,  to  read  a  great  part  of  a  Latin 
Testament,  which  he  had  purchased,  as  well  as  of  a 
Cffisar,  which  some  one  had  given  him. 

On  getting  over  his  apprenticeship,  he  married,  and 
set  up  in  business  for  himself.  Soon  after,  a  gentleman 
by  whom  he  was  employed  gave  him  a  Homer  and  a 
Greek  Testament ;  upon  which,  as  he  could  not  bear  (o 
have  a  book  in  his  possession  which  he  was  unable  to 
read,  he  resolved  to  leam  Greek,  Accordingly  be  im- 
parted his  scheme  to  a  young  gentleman  to  whom  he  was 
known,  and  received  from  him  a  grammar  of  the  language, 
and  a  promise  of  his  assistance.  Hill  engaging  to  teach 
him  to  &ah  in  return  for  his  literary  infitmotioDS,--  ■ 
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His  family  beginning  now  to  increoHe,  he  bethoaght 
him  of  adding  something  to  his  income  Ly  his  book- 
knowledge;  and  in  the  year  1724,  he  opened  a  school 
for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  teach  for  six  or  seven  years.  By  his  own  ac- 
count, however,  he  was  not  at  first  very  well  prepared  for 
some  pf  the  duties  of  his  new  empl,oyment.  Soon  after 
he  had  entered  upon  it,  a  scholar  came  to  him  witshing 
to  receive  lessons  in  arithmetic,  who  had  already  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  decimal  fractions.  Poor  Bill  bJmself 
had  at  this  time  got  no  further  than  what  he  calls  "a 
little  way  into  division ;"  and  he  was  at  first  in  no 
small  consternation:  however,  he  hit  upon  a  plan  of 
managing  the  matter  which  answered  well  enough.  To 
consume  the  time,  he  set  his  pupil,  by  way  of  prelimi- 
nary exercise,  to  copy  a  series  of  tables,  which  had 
some-  apparent  relation  to  the  subject  of  his  intended 
studies.  They  must  have  been  tolerably  voluminous, 
for  we  are  told  they  occupied  the  patient  writer  six 
weeks,  although  it  may  be  supposed  his  master  was  not 
very  importunate  in  urging  him  through  the  task. 
Meanwhile,  however.  Hill  made  the  best  use  he  could 
of  the  respite  he  had  obtained  for  himself  by  this  strata- 
gem; and  by  sitting  up  frequently  nearly  the  whole 
night,  after  his  day's  Work  was  over,  he  contrived,  by 
the  time  the  copying  of  the  tables  was  finished,  fa}  be  a 
small  degi'ee  in  advance  of  his  pupil. 

After  he  had  been  married  for  seven  or  eight  years 
his  wife  died ;  but  in  two  years  he  married  again. 
This  second  match  turned  out  very  unfortimate ;  his 
wife,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  worthless  person, 
having  in  a  short  time  run  him  so  much  in  debt,  that  he 
found  it  necesfary  to  leave  the  place,  and  thus  to  effect 
his  escape  at  once  from  her  and  his  creditors.  AfWr 
this  he  led,  for  several  years,  a  wandering  life ;  con- 
tinuing, however,  as  he  travelled  through  the  country, 
both  to  work  at  his  business  and  to  pursue  his  studies 
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He  waa  now  Beized  with  a  Tiolent  desire  to  learn 
Hebrew,  id  consequence  of  meeting  with  some  quota- 
tions in  that  langu^e  in  a  book  which  he  was  perusing; 
but  for  a  long  time  be  could  not  find  a  grammar  he 
conld  make  anything  of,  although  he  bought  and  tried  a 
great  many ;  and  at  last  he  got  so  ont  of  humour  at  his 
ill  success,  that  he  disposed  of  them  all  ^ain,  and  gave 
up  his  design.  His  desire  to  learn  the  language,  how- 
ever,  soon  returned ;  and,  having  bought  a  lot  of 
thirteen  Hebrew  books  for  as  many  shillings,  he  was 
lucky  enough  to  find  among  them  a  grammar  (Stennit's) 
which  he  was  able  to  understand  ;  and,  having  jn  this 
way  got  over  the  first  difficulties  of  the  study,  he  went 
on  with  great  ease. 

It  was  twelve  years  after  he  parted  from  his  wife 
before  he  returned  to  Buckingham,  which  he  did  at 
last,  on  hearing  accidentally  that  she  had  been  two  or 
three  years  dead.  Soon  after  bis  return,  he  married  a 
third  time,  and  once  more  resumed  a  domestic  and 
settled  life. 

This  was  in  the  year  1747.  Till  now  he  had,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  concealed  his  literary  acquire- 
ments ;  but  about  this  time  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  chanced  to  put  a  question  to  him,  which-  he  an- 
swered in  such  a  way  as  to  discover  his  scholarship. 
His'clerical  friend,  some  time  after  the  commencement 
of  their  acquaintance,  put  into  his  hands  Bishop  Clay* 
ton's  'Essay  on  Spirit;'  and  Hill,  having  read  the 
book,  wrote  a  series  of  remarks  on  it,  which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1753.  This  was  his  first  attempt  at 
authorship.  He  afterwards  sent  to  the  press  several 
other  productions  on  theological  subjects,  of  which  one 
entitled  '  Criticisms  on  the  Book  of  Job,'  in  five  sheets, 
was  the  largest. 

When  Spence  first  met  Hill,  which  w^is  at  the  house 
of   the  clergyman   just  mentioned,  he  waa  in  gineat 
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poverty,  aad  struggling  hard  to  obtain  a  subsistence  fbr 
himself  and  hie  family.  Bad  times  bad  made  employ- 
ment scarce ;  and  "  this,"  says  Spenoe,  "  has  reduced 
him  BO  very  low,  that  I  have  been  informed  that  he  has 
passed  many  and  many  whole  days  in  this  and  the 
former  year  without  tasting  anything  bnt  water  and 
tobacco.  He  has  a  wife  and  four  amall  children,  the 
eldest  of  them  not  above  eight  years  old;  and  what 
bread  they  could  get  he  often  spared  from  his  own 
hunger  to  help  towards  satisfying  theirs."  Spence's 
principal  object  in  publishing  his  little  work  was  to 
raise  a  subscription  for  the  poor  scholar  who  was  its 
subject;  and  who,  notwithstanding  some  errora  by 
which  part-of  bis  life  was  marked,  appears  to  have  been 
upon  the  whole  a  person  of  mnch  worth  of  character, 
and  well  deserving  of  public  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment. It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  this  appeal  was 
to  relieve  him,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  fVom  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  be  was  at  this  time  suffering.  He 
continued  to  live  at  Buckingham  for  about  twenty  years 
after  his  remarkable  acquiremente  had  in  this  way  been 
made  known  to  the  world,  having  died  there  in  the 
year  1777. 

Hill  was  evidently  not  a  person  of  any  uncommon 
extent  of  talent  or  quickness  of  apprehension ;  and  it  is 
this  peculiarity  that  chiefly  makes  hia  example  interest- 
ing and  insti-uctive.  His  story  teaches  us  what'  the 
mere  love  and  persevering  pursuit  of  knowledge  may 
accomplish,  even  where  there  is  no  extraordinaiy  degree 
uf  mental  power  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  regular 
education.  All  his  acquirements  were  made  laboriously 
and  slowly.  As  he  himself  stated,  he  had  been  seven 
years  in  learning  Latin,  and  fourteen  in  learning  Greek ; 
and,  altboi^h  he  deolared  he  could  teach  any  person 
Hebrew  in  six  weeks,  his  own  difficulties,  we  have  just 
seen,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  elements  of  that  tongue, 
had  been  far  from  inconsiderable.     Everything  yielded, 
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however,  to  liia  invincible  perseverance,  and  to  a  zeal 
which  no  labour  conld  damp  or  exhaust.  "  ^Yhen  I 
was  saying  to  him,"  writes  Spence,  "  among  other 
things,  that  I  was  afraid  hie  studies  must  have  broken 
in  upon  his  other  business  too  much,  he  said  that  some- 
times  they  had  a  little;  but  that  his  usual  way  had 
been  to  sit  up  very  deep  into  the  nights,  or  else  to  rise 
by  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  cm  purpose  to  get  time 
for  reading,  without  prejudicing  himself  in  his  trade." 
Although  of  a  weakly  cunstitntion,  he  bad  in  this  way, 
we  are  told,  accustomed  himself  to  do  very  well  with 
only  two  or  thiee  hours  of  sleep  in  the  twenty-four,  and 
he  lived  to  be  seventy-eight. 

Nearly  oontemporafy  with  Hill  was  Uekry  AVild, 
another  learned  tailor,  who  had  also  acquired  an  extr^ 
ordinary  knowledge  of  languages  chiefly  by  his  own  Un- 
assisted efforts.  Wild,  who  was  bom  in  1684,  had  been 
at  the  grammar-Bcbool  of  Norwich  for  several  years  when 
a  boy;  but,  upon  leaving  it,  was  bound  apprentioe  to  a 
tailor  in  the  same  city,  vrith  whom  he  served  first  fur 
seven  yeara  under  his  indenture,  and  then  for  seven  * 
"  more  as  a  journeyman.  In  the  course  of  this  protracted 
estrai^ment  from  literature,  he  almost  completely  for- 
got whatever  scholarship  he  bad  at  one  time  possessed. 
Having,  however,  been  attacked  by  a  lingering  fever 
and  ague,  and  obliged  to  discontinue  working  at  his 
trade,  he  took  to  reading  by  way  of  amusing  his  leisure  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  course  of  bis  perusal  of  a  work  of  con- 
troversial divinity,  that,  like  Hill,  be  met  with  some 
Hebrew  quotations,  which  are  said  to  have  first  inspired 
him  with  the  resolution  of  endeavouring  to  recover  bis 
school-learning.  .  Accordingly,  by  labouring  hard  for 
some  time,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  enabling  himself 
again  to  read  Latin  with  tolerable  facility :  upon  this 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and 
soon  made  considerable  progress  in  that  tongue  also,  by 
the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  in  which  the  words  were  rendered 
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in  Latin.  ^Vbile  he  whs  thus  engaged,  his  health 
gradiiallj  improved,  and  he  waa  enabled  to  return  to 
his  busiaess ;  but  be  did  not,  for  all  that,  o^lect  his 
studies.  After  working  all  daj,  liis  general  practice 
was  to  sit  up  reading  for  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
deeming  himself  far  more  than  componsaled  for  hif 
labours  and  privations,  by  obtaining,  even  at  this  saori- 
fice,  a  few  hours  every  week  for  the  pursuits  he  loved ; 
and  in  tbia  manner,  within  seven  years,  he  bad  actually 
made  himself  master  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages.  Yet  his 
extraordinary,  attainments  seem  not  to  have  been  gene- 
rally known  till  a  fortunate  accident  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  Dean  Prideaux,  a  diHtinguiehed  proficient 
in  Oriental  learning.  The  Dean,  who  also  reBided  in 
Norwich,  was  one  day  shown  some  Arabic  manusoripts 
in  a  bookseller's  shop,  which,  upon  inspecting  them,  he 
wished  to  purchase ;  but  the  bookseller  would  not  dis- 
pose of  them  for  the  price  he  offered.  Some  days  after- 
wards, regretting  that  he  had  not  secured  the  manuscripts, 
he  returned  to  the  bookseller,  intending  to  give  him 
what  he  asked,  when,  upon  niaking  inquiry  after  them, 
he  learned  to  his  constenLation  that  they  had  been  sold 
to  a  tailor !  Never  doubting  that  they  were  destined 
for  the  scissors,  if  not  already  in  shreds,  he  requested 
that  the  tailor,  who  was  no  other  than  Wild,  might  be 
instantly  sent  for,  that  they  might  yet,  if  it  were 
possible,  be  saved.  Upon  ^Vild  making  his  appeatvice, 
the  Dean  had  the  gratification  of  learning,  in  answer  to 
his  first  question,  that  the  parchments  were  still  unin- 
jured ;  but  he  was  very  much  surprised  when,  upon 
expressing  hia  wish  to  purchase  them/ Wild  refused  to 
part  with  them.  "  What  can  you  mean  to  moke  of 
them?"  asked  the  Dean.  Wild  told  him  he  inteiided  to 
read  them  ;  and  the  Dean  found,  upon  examining  him, 
that  this  was  no  vain  boast :  the  manuscripts  were 
produced,  and  Wild  read  and  translated  a  part  of  them 


in  his  presence.  Dr.  Frideanx  eooii  after  exerted  him- 
self to  raise  a  small  eubscriptioii  for  this  poor  and 
meritoriona  eoholar,  by  vhicb  means  he  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  not  to  be  entered  at  the  University,  but  that  he 
might  have  access  to  the  libraries,  and  find  a  more 
appropriate  occupation  for  his  talents  in  teaching  those 
Oriental  tongues  with  which  he  had  in  so  wonderful  a 
manner  contrived  to  make  himself  acquainted.  He 
came  to  Oxford  abont  the  year  1718,  and  resided  in  that 
city,  where  he  went  by  the  name  of  the  Arabian  Tailor, 
for  two  or  three  years,  having  been  employed  partly  in 
teaching,  and  partly  iu  making  transcripts  and  transla- 
tions from  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  Bodleian  library. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  except  that  in  1720  he 
removed  to  London,  where  be  was  patronised  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Mead.  ITie  period  of  hie  death  has  not 
been  ascertained  ;  but  in  1734  there  appeared  a  transla- 
tion by  him  of  an  Arabic  production,  entitled  'Mahomet's 
Journey  to  Heaven,'  which  is  supposed,  however,  to 
have  been  a  posthumous  publication.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Turner  respecting  Wild  among  the  '  Letters 
by  Eminent  PersQns,'  published  some  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Blise,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that,  in  pursuing 
his  solitary  studies,  he  had  to  simple  with  severe  penury, 
as  well  as  with  other  disadvantages.  The  letter  is  dated 
1714,  while  Wild  was  still  in  Norwich;  and  the  writer, 
after  mentioning  his  extensive  acquisitions,  adds,  "  But 
he  is  very  poor,  and  his  landlord  lately  seized  a  Pglyglot 
Bible  (which  he  had  made  shift  to  purchaee)  for  renf." 

We  may  here  mention  the  unhappy  Eugene  Arau, 
who  was  tried  and  convicted  in  1759  for  a  murder  com- 
mitted fonrteen  years  before,  the  strange  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  disooveiy  of  which,  after  so  long  a  con- 
cealment, form  one  of  the  most  arresting  chapters  in  the 
history  of  human  guilt.  This  man,  whose  lot  it  was  to 
come  to  so  miserable  an  end,  strikingly  exemplified,  in 
the  previous  part  of  bis  life,  what  resolution  and  perse- 
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verauce  may  aocomplUh  in  the  work  of  eelf-educatioD. 
Aram,  who  was  bom  in  Yorkshire  in  the  year  1704, 
only  learned  to  read  a  little  English  in  the  ecfaool  of  his 
native  village,  and  never  afterwards  had  the  benefit  of 
any  further  instruotion ;  yet,  l^  his  own  exertions,  he 
first  qiialified  himself  to  teach  all  the  more  common 
branches  of  education,  Including  arithmetio  and  maths- 
matice,  and  then  proceeded,  with  an  industry  that  has 
scarcely  been  surpassed,  to  make  bis  way  to  the  highest 
departments  of  learning.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  clerical 
friend  ftum  York  Castle,  after  bis  oonviotion,  in  which 
be  gires  an  account  of  his  life,  be  says,  referring  to  the 
period  when  he  was  first  engaged  in  thus  at  the  same 
time  teaching  others  and  himself: — "  Terceiving  the 
deficiency  in  my  education,  and  sensible  of  my  want  of 
the  learned  languages,  and  prompted  by  an  irresistible 
Ctivetousnesa  of  knowledge,  I  commenced  a  series  of 
studies  in  that  way,  and  undertook  the  ttdiousness,  the 
intrioacies,  and  the  labours  of  grammar.  I  selected  Lily 
from  the  rest,  all  which  I  got  and  repeated  by  heart. 
The  task  of  repeating  it  all  every  day  was  impossible 
while  I  attended  the  school;  so  I  divided  it  into 
portions,  by  which  method  it  was  pronounced  thrice 
every  week ;  and  this  I  performed  for  years.  Kext  I 
became  acquainted  with  Camden's  Greek  Grammar, 
which  I  also  repeated  in  the  same  manner,  memonter. 
Thus  instructed,  1  entered  upon  the  Latin  classics, 
whose  allurements  repaid  my  assiduities  and  my  labours. 
I  ramember  to  have  at  first  bung  over  five  lines  for  a 
whole  day ;  and  never,  in  all  the  painful  course  of  my 
reading,  left  any  one  passf^  but  I  did,  or  thought  I 
did,  perfectly  comprehend  it.  After  I  had  accurately 
perused  every  one  of  the  Latin  classics,  historians,  and 
poets,  I  went  through  the  Greek  TcBtament,  first  parsing 
every  word  as  I  proceeded :  next  I  ventured  upon  Uesiod, 
Homer,  TheticrituB,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  all  the 
Greek  tragedians,     A  tedious  labour  was  this ;  but  my 
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former  acquaintance  with  history  lessened  it  extremely, 
becauise  it  threw  a  light  upon  many  paseagee  which, 
without  that  aaeiatanoe,  must  have  appeared  obeoure." 
There  was  scarcely  any  part  of  literature,  indeed,  with 
which  Aram  was  not  profoundly  convereunt.  History, 
antiquities,  heraldry,  botany,  had  all  been  elaborately 
and  extensively  studied  by  him :  but  his  iavourite 
pursuit  was  the  investigation  and  comparison  of 
languages,  with  a  view  to  the  determination  of  their 
origin  and  coanexion.  For  this  purpose,  in  addition  to 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  he  had  studied  with 
great  attention  several  of  the  Oriental  tongues,  and  all 
the  remaining  dialects  of  the  Celtic.  He  had  meditated, 
indeed,  the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Celtic, 
Hebrew,  Greek.  Latin,  and  Englieb,  in  which  different 
languages  he  is  said  to  have  left  behind  lum  a  list  of 
about  three  thousand  words,  which  he  considered  them 
to  possess  in  common.  Some  of  his  observations  upon 
this  subject  have  been  printed,  and  are  creditable  both 
to  his  ingenuity  and  good  sense.  The  address,  we  may 
add,  which  he  delivered  on  his  trial  in  his  own  defence, 
is  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  the  curious  learning 
with  which  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  stored.  Hut 
he  is  a  mournful  example  of  high  mental  powers  brought 
low  by  ill-regulated  passions,  and  of  the  vanity  and 
worthlessness  even  of  talents  and  knowledge,  when  sepa- 
rated from  moral  principle.* 

There  is  an  English  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
two  volumes  folio,  which  was  published  at  London  in 
176fi,  and  which,  althoi^h  not  distinguished  by  much 
elegance,  is  held  in  considerable  esteem  for  its  general 
acouracy  and  closeness  to  the  original.     This  was  the 

•  Tlie  Btory  of  Eugene  Aram  baa  now  beon  rendered  familiar  to 
all  by  having  engagL'd  the  pen  of  a  diBtingniiihcd  Imng  novelist. 
Areni'B  Iriul  is  in  Howell's  Slate  TriaU ;  but  Uie  particulars  given 
above  aie  mostly  from  bis  lift-  in  tbe  second  edition  of  tho 
Biograpkia  Srilamiica. 
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work  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Anthony  Purver,  who, 
at  the  time  when  it  appeared,  was  a  schoolmaster  at 
Andover,  but  had  been  aJmoet  entirely  self  educated. 
Having  been  bom  (about  the  year  1702)  in  low  life,  he 
had  been  originally  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  by 
whom,  however,  he  waa  employed. as  a  shepherd,  aan 
occupation  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Hill,  afforded  him 
considerable  leisure  for  reading  and  study.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  acquired,  with  scarcely  any  assistance, 
a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew.  It  was  the  accidental  perusal  of  a  book,  in 
which  some  errors  were  jminted  out  in  the  common 
translation  of  the  Bible,  that  first  awakened  in  him  a 
desire  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  two  sacred 
tongues.  Purver,  who  died  in  1777,  was  a  Quaker; 
and  his  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  was  the  labour 
of  thirty  yeats  of  his  life,  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  eminent  Dr.  Fothergill,*  who  was  himself  also  a 
member  of  that  religious  body. 

About  thirty  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers an  account  of  a  scholar  in  humble  life,  who  died 
some  time  before  in  London,  and  whose  attAinmenta 
seem  to  have  been  as  extensive,  and  as  entirely  the 
result  of  his  own  exertions  in  quest  of  knowledge,  aa 
those  of  any  one  of  the  individuals  we  have  yet  men- 
tioned. JosEPB  Pendbell  had  received  at  school 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  education  in  English 
reading  and  writing,  and  at  an  early  age  was  appren- 
ticed by  his  father  to  a  shoemaker,  which  business  he 
followed  until  his  death.  He  had  when  young  a  great 
taste  for  books ;  but  was  first  led  to  the  more  learned 
studies  in  which  he  eventually  mode  so  much  progress 

•  Dr.  Fothergill  gave  Purver  lOOOi.  for  the  mannBcript  of  bis 
tntOBlation  (an  attempt  hnd  btforo  been  made  to  publuh  it  in 
nmnbets).  and  also  earried  it,  at  hU  own  eipenge,  through  the  press. 
Plirver  aftarwards  revised  the  work  for  a  second  edition,  vliich, 
however,  haa  never  appeared.  —See  Chalyaeri'i  Biographkat 
Dictioaary. 
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by  the  following  accident: — Stopping  ftt  a  book-stall 
one  day,  be  laid  hold  of  a  book  of  arithmetic  marked 
fourpence ;  be  purchased  it,  and  availed  himself  of  bis 
leisure  hours  at  home  is  making  himself  master  of  the 
subject.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  he  found  a  ehort 
introduction  to  the  mathematics.  This  stimulated  him 
to  make  further  purchases  of  scientific  vorks;  and  in 
this  way  he  gradually  proceeded  from  the  elements  to 
the  highest  departments  of  mathematical  learning. 
When  a  joumeyman,  he  saved  every  penny  he  could  in 
order  to  purchase  books.  Finding  there  were  many 
valuable  wiiters  on  bis  favourite  subject  in  French,  be 
determined  to  study  that  language  ;  for  which  purpose 
he  procured  a  grammar,  a  book  of  exercises,  and  a  dic- 
tionary ;  and  he  persevered  until  be  was  able  to  read 
the  French  writers  with  ease.  In  the  same  manner  h^ 
proceeded  to  acquire  the  Latin  and  Greek  langnages,  of 
tlie  latter  of  which  be  made  himself  master  so  far  as  to 
have  little  difficulty  in  reading  the  Septuagint,  or  any 
other  common  prose  work,  lie  had  formed  a  largb  col- 
lection of  classical  books,  many  of  which  he  purchased 
at  the  auction -rooms  in  King-street,  Co  vent-garden, 
formerly  belonging  to  Pateraon,  the  celebrated  book- 
auctioneer,*  in  whose  lime  they  formed  a  favourite 
resort  of  literary  men.  Pendrell  did  not,  however, 
avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  of  becoming  known  tc 
the  literary  chaiacters  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  here. 
On  the  contrary,  he  always  shunned  notice,  and  made 
it  a  practice  invariably  to  conceal  bis  name  when  a 
lot  was  knocked  down  to  him.  He  bad  olten  in  the^e 
rooms  got  into  talk  with  the  learned  Bishop  Lowth, 
when  they  chanced  to  meet  before  the  sale  began.  The 
Bishop  was  much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  and 
one  day  asked  Paterson  wbtf  he  was,  on  which  Paterson 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  inquire  his  name,  acquaint- 
ing bim,  at  the  same  time,  who  the  person  was  that  felt 
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interested  in  his  fevour.  The  poor  shoemaker,  however. 
&om  extreme  diffidence,  declined  telling  Paterson  his 
name,  although  the  introduction  to  the  Bishop,  of  which 
an  opportunity  was  thus  given  him,  might  probably 
have  drawn  him  from  obscurity,  and  led  to  some  im- 
provement of  his  humble  circumstances.  Pendrell'e 
knowledge  of  mathematical  science  is  described  as 
having  been  profound  and  extensive,  embracing  fortifi- 
cation, navigation,  astronomy,  and  all  the  different 
departments  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  also  very  well  acquainted  with  moKt  of  our 
English  writers  in  poetry  and  the  belles  letlres.  He 
resided  for  several  years  before  his  death  in  Gray's- 
buildings,  Duke-etreet,  Manchester^quare,  and  attained 
the  age  of  seventy-five.  It  is  supposed  that  this  mo- 
dest self-taught  scholar  was  descended  from,  or  at  least 
of  the  same  family  with,  the  Pendrell  who  concealed 
Charles  II.  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
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With  tho  exception  of  Magliabecchi,  the  names  we  have 
u  yet  mentioned  under  our  proRent  head  have  been 
those  of  persons  whose  acquirements,  although  most 
honourable  to  themselves,  and  well  entitled  to  our  ad- 
miration when  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
made  are  considered,  have  yet  hardly  been  such  as  to 
Hecnre  for  their  possessors'  any  permanent  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  learned.  They  are  remembered  not  so 
much  on  acconnt  of  what  they  accompliehed  as  on  ac- 
ooant  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  it  was  accom- 
plished. But  he  whom  we  are  now  to  introduce,  while 
the  narrative  of  his  progress  from  obecnritj  to  distino' 
tion  prcGcnts  to  us  as  praiseworthy  a  struggle  with 
adverxe  circumstances  as  is  anywhere  eixe  recorded,  had 
taken  his  rank,  even  before  his  premature  death,  among 
'  the  scholars  of  his  time ;  and,  although  suddenly 
arrested  when  in  the  full  speed  of  his  career,  has  be- 
queathed something  of  himself  in  hie  works  to  posterity. 
We  speak  of  the  late  Dr.  Alkjcandkr  Mubrat,  the 
celebrated  Orientalist ;  nor  are  there  many  more  inte- 
resting histories  than  his  in  the  whole  range  of  literary 
bi<^5raphy.  Happily  the  earlier  portion  of  it,  with 
which  we  have  principally  to  do,  has  been  sketched  by 
his  own  pen  •  with  characteri^itic  naivete ;  and  we  are 
•  In  a  letter  to  Hie  Reverend  Mr.  Maitlnnd,  rainialer  of  Miniii- 
gtS,  wrillen  in  1812,— evidently  a  husty  comporition,  as  it  bears  to 
be,  and  itilcnded  onl;  for  tlie  eje  of  a  ftiend.  tint  more  benatiAil 
tnd  touching  in  its  unlabours^,  »nd  Bometimes  even  incorrect,  sim- 
plidty  of  pliraae  and  naaner  tlian  any  less  natnral  eloquence  coold 
have  made  it.  /  -  i 
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thuB  in  poBBesBion  both  of  a  very  full  and  of  a  perfectly 
trustworthy  detail  of  everything  wa  can  desire  to  know 
reapecting  him.  This  piece  of  autobiography,  which  is 
prefixed  to  I>r.  Murray's  posthumoua  work,  '  The  His- 
tory of  EnropeBD  Languages,'  is,  we  believe,  compara- 
tively but  little  known  to  ordinary  readers;  and  both 
for  that  reason,  and  from  ita  value  as  an  illustration  of 
OUT  subject,  we  shall  allot  as  much  space  as  can  be 
afforded  to  an  abstract  of  it.  And  we  shall  also  occa- 
sionally refer  to  one  or  two  other  sources,  from  which 
a  few  additional  particulars  with  regard  to  Dr.  Murray 
are  to  be  gathered. 

He  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Uinnigaff,  in  the  shire 
of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1775.  His 
father  was  at  this  time  nearly  seven^  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  a  shepherd  all  his  life,  as  his  own  father,  and 
probably  his  ancestors  for  many  generations,  had  also 
been.  Alexander's  mother  was  also  the  daughter  of  a 
shepherd,  and  was  the  old  man's  second  wife ;  several 
sons,  whom  he  had  by  a  former  marriage,  being  all 
brought  up  to  the  same  primitive  occupation.  This 
modem  patriarch  died  in  the  year  1797,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
sidei-able  natural  sagacity,  and  possessed  at  least  of  the  ' 
simple  scholarship  of  which  the  Scottish  peasant  is 
rarely  destitut*. 

It  was  from  his  father  that  Alexander  received  his 
first  lessons  in  reading.  This  was  in  his  sixth  year; 
and  he  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  process.  The 
old  man.  he  tells  us,  bought  him  a  Catechism  (which  in 
Scotland  is  generally  printed  with  a  copy  of  the  alpha- 
bet, in  a  laige  type,  prefixed) ;  but  "  as  it  was  too  good 
a  book,"  he  proceeds,  "  for  me  to  handle  at  all  times,  it 
was  generally  locked  up,  and  he,  throughout  the  winter, 
drew  the  figures  of  the  letters  to  me,  in  his  written  hand, 
on  the  board  of  an  old  wool-card,  with  the  black  end  of 
an  extinguished  heather  stem  or  root,  snatched  from  the 
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ftre.  I  Boon  learned  all  the  alphabet  in  tbia  furm,  and 
becsame  vtriter  as  well  aa  readei:  I  wronght  with  the 
board  and  brand  continoaily.  Then  the  Gat'echism  was 
presented,  and  in  a  month  or  two  I  could  read  the 
easier  parte  of  it.  I  daily  amaeed  m jself  with  oopjing. 
as  above,  the  printed  letters.  In  May,  1782,  be  gave 
me  a  small  Psalm-book,  for  which  1  totally  abandoned 
the  Catechism,  which  I  did  not  like,  and  which  I  tore 
into  two  pieces,  and  ooncealed  in  a  hole  of  a  dyke.  I 
soon  got  many  paalnu  by  memory,  and  longed  for  a  new 
book.  Here  difficulties  rose.  The  Bible,  nsed  every 
night  io  the  family,  I  was  not  permitted  to  open  or 
tonch.  The  rest  of  the  booka  were  put  up  in  chests. 
I  at  length  got  a  Kew  Testament,  and  read  the  bistoncat 
parts  with  great  curiosity  and  ardour.  But  I  longed  to 
read  the  Bible,  which  seemed  to  me  a  much  more  plea- 
sant book  ;  and  I  aotiially  went  to  where  I  knew  an  old 
loose-leaved  Bible  lay,  and  carried  it  away  in  piece- 
meal. I  perfectly  remember  the  strange  pleasure  I  felt 
in  reading  the  histories  of  Abraham  and  David.  I  liked 
monmful  narratives;  and  greatly  admired  Jeremiah, 
E^kiel,  and  the  Lamentations.  I  pored  on  these 
pieces  of  the  Bible  in  secret  for  many  months,  but  I 
durst  not  show  them  openly ;  and.  as  I  read  constantly 
and  remembered  well,  I  soon-  astonished  all  our  honest 
Beighbount  with  the  large  passages  of  Scriptnre  I  re- 
peated before  "them.  I  have  forgot  too  much  of  my 
biblical  knowle^e,  bat  I  can  still  rehearse  all  the 
names  of  the  Patriarchs  Irom  Adam  to  Christ,  and 
various  other  narratives  Seldom  committed  to  memoiy." 

His  fiither's  whole  property  consisted  only  of  two  or 
three  scores  of  sheep,  and  four  mnirland  cows.  "  He 
had  no  debts,"  says  his  son,  "  and  no  money."  As  all 
his  other  sons  were  shepherds,  it  wafi  with  him  a  matter 
of  course  that  Alexander  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
same  employment ;  and  aocordingly,  as  soon  as  he  had 
strength  for  anything,  that  is,  when  he  was  about  seven 
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or  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  hills  with  the 
sheep.  However,  from  the  first  he  gave  no  promise  of 
making  a  good  i^epherd,  and  he  was  often  blamed  by 
his  &ther  as  lazy  and  useless.  The  truth  is  he  was  not' 
stout,  and  was  likewise  short-sighted,*  which  his  bther 
did  not  know.  Besides,  "  I  was  sedentary,"  says  be, 
"  indolent,  and  given  to  hooks,  and  writing  on  boards 
with  coals."  But  his  &ther  was  too  poor  to. send  him 
to  school,  his  attendance  upon  which,  indeed,  would 
have  been  scarcely  practicable,  unless  he  could  have 
been  boarded  in  the  village,  from  which  their  cottage, 
situated  in  a  wild  and  sequestered  glen,  was  five  or  six 
miles  distant.  About  this  lime,  however  (in  May, 
1784),  a  brother  of  his  mother's,  who  had  made  a  little 
money,  came  to  pay  them  a  visit;  and  hearing  such 
accounts  of  the  genius  of  his  nephew,  whose  feme  was 
now  the  discourse  of  the  whole  glen,  he  offered  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  boaiding  him  for  a  short  time  in  New 
Galloway,  and  keeping  him  at  school  there.  Our  home, 
taught  and  mostly  self-taught  scholar,  as  he  tells  na  him- 
self, made  at  first  a  somewhat  awkward  figure  on  this 
new  scene.  "Hy  pronunciation  of  words,"  says  he,  "  was 
laughed  at,  and  my  whole  speech  was  a  subject  of  fim." 
"  But,"  he  adds,  "  I  soon  gained  impudence ;  and  before 
the  vaoatiou  in  August  I -often  stood  dux  of  the  Bible 
class.  I  was  iu  the  mean  time  taught  to  write  copies, 
and  use  paper  and  ink.  But  1  both  wrote  and  printed, 
that  is,  imitated  printed  letters,  when  out  of  school." 

His  attendance  at  school,  however,  had  scarcely 
lasted  for  three  months,  when  the  poor  boy  fell  into  ill 
health,  and  was  obliged  to  return  home.  For  nearly 
five  years  after  this  he  was  left  again  to  be  his  own  in- , 

■  Thii  defect,  acootding  to  hia  tumvanke,  the  author  of  the 
■  Literary  Hiator;  of  Oatloway,'  who  lian  giveu  a  shctch  of  Dt' 
Murray 'h  life,  made  hia  father  often  thiuk  tliat  hEe  ami  wilfully  de- 
cmvcd  him  by  the  incorrect  account  he  ^ve  of  the  sheep,  wheu  sent 
to  obBerre  in  what  direodons  they  were  itraying. 
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stractor,  with  do  assistAnoe  wliatever  from  nay  one. 
He  soon  reoovered  his  healthy  but  during  the  long 
period  we  have  mentioned  he  looked  in  vain  for  the 
means  of  i^in  pursuing  his  studies  under  the  advaii- 
t^es  be  bad  for  ho  short  a  time  enjoyed.  As  soon  as  he 
became  Bufflcientl;  well  he  wa»)  put  to  his  old  employ- 
ment of  Bsaieting  the  rest  of  the  family  as  a  tihepherd 
boy.  "I  was  still,"  be  says,  however,  "attached  to 
reading,  printing  of  words,  and  getting  by  heart  ballads, 

of  which  I  procured  several About  this  time, 

and  for  years  after,  I  spent  every  sispence  that  friends 
or  strangers  gave  me  on  ballads  and  penny  histories.  I 
carried  bnndles  of  these  in  my  pookets,  and  read  them 
when  sent  to  look  for  cattle  on  the  banks  of  Loch 
Greaaoch,  and  on  the  wild  hills  in  its  neighbourhood." 
And  thus  passed  away  about  three  years  of  his  life. 
All  this  time  the  Bible  and  these  ballads  seem  to 
have  formed  almost  his  only  reading;  yet  even  with 
this  scanty  library  he  contrived  to-aoquire  among  the 
simple  inhabitants  of  the  glen  a  reputation  for  im- 
rivalled  erudition.  "My  lame,"  be  tells  us,  "for  read- 
ing and  a  memory  was  loud,  and  several  said  that  I  was 
'  a  living  miracle.'  I  puzzled  the  honest  elders  of  the 
church  with  recitals  of  Scripture,  and  discourses  about 
Jemsalera,  &c.  &c,"  Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1787,  he  borrowed  &om  a  friend  L'Gstrafage's  transla- 
tion of  Josepbus,  and  Salmon's  Geugraphical  Grammar. 
This  last  work,  in  particular,  as  we  shall  see  imme- 
diately, had  no  little  share  in  determining  the  direction 
and  character  of  the  studies  of  his  future  life.  Be- 
ferring,  however,  merely  to  the  new  information  of 
which  it  put  him  immediately  in  possession,  he  says,  "  1 
got  immense  benefit  from  Salmon's  book.  It  gave  me 
an  idea  of  ge^^p^phy  and  universal  history,  and  I 
actually  recollect  at  this  day  almost  everything  it  con- 
tains." A  Grammar  of  Geography  was  also  one  of  the 
first  books  that  Fei^uson  studied;  although  the  minds 
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of  the  two  stadentA,  differiog  as  they  did  in  original 
chanicter,  were  attracted  by  different  parte  of  their 
common  manual;  the  one  pondering  its  description  of 
the  artificial  sphere,  the  other  musing  over  its  accounts 
of  foreign  lands,  and  of  the  history  and  langut^^s  of  the 
nations  inhabiting  them.  Murray,  however,  learned 
also  to  copy  the  maps  which  he  found  in  the  book ; 
and,  indeed,  carried  his  study  of  practical  geography  so 
&r  as  to  make  similar  delineations  of  hie  native  glen 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

He  was  now  twelve  year^  of  age ;  and,  as  there 
seemed  to  be  no  likelihood  that  he  would  ever  be  able 
to  gain  his  bread  as  a  shepherd,  his  parents  wore  pro- 
bably anxious  that  ho  should  attempt  something  in 
another  way  to  help  to  maintain  himself.  Accordingly, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1787,  he  engaged  as 
teacher  in  the  families  of  two  of  the  neighbouring 
farmers  ;  for  his  services  in  which  capaoity,  throughout 
the  winter,  he  was  remunerated  with  the  sum  of  sixteen 
shillings!  He  had  probably,  however,  his  board  free 
in  addition  to  his  salary,  of  which  be  immediately  laid 
out  a  part  in  the  purchase  of  books.  One  of  these  was 
Cocker's  Arithmetic,  "the  plainest," -says  he,  "of  all 
books,  from  which,  in  two  or  three  months,  I  learned 
the  fonr  principal  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  even  ad- 
vanced to  the  Hulo  of  1'hree,  with  no  additional  assist- 
ance except  the  use  of  an  old  copy-book  of  examples 
made  by  some  boy  at  school,  and  a  few  verbal  directions 
from  my  brother  Robert,  the  only  one  of  all  my  father's 
sons  by  his  first  marriage  that  remained  with  us."  He 
borrowed,  about  the  same  time,  some  old  magazines 
from  a  country  acqnaintance.  "My  memory  now,'' 
says  he,  "  contained  a  very  large  mass  of  historical 
faots  and  ballad  poetry,  which  I  repeated  with  pleasure 
ta  myself  and  the  astonished  approbation  of  the  peasants 
around  me." 

At  last,  his  &ther  having  been  employed  to  hard  on 


another  &nn,  wfaicb  brought  them  nearer  the  village, 
Alexander  was  once  more  permitted  to  go  to  school  at 
Minnjgaff  for  three  days  in  the  week.  "  I  made  the 
most,"  says  be,  "of  these  daje;  I^cameabont  an  honr 
before  the  school  met;  I  pored  on  my  arithmetic,  in 
which  I  am  still  a  proficient ;  and  I  regularly  opened 
and  read  all  the  English  bookn,  snch  aa  the  '  Spectator,' 
'  World,'  Ac.  4c,,  brought  by  the  children  to  school. 
I  seldom  joined  in  any  play  at  the  uanal  hoars,  but 
read  constantly."  "  It  oocnrred  to  me,"  he  adds,  "  that 
I  might  get  qn^ified  for  a  merchant's  clerk.  I,  there- 
fore, cast  a  sharp  look  towards  the  method  of  book- 
keeping, and  got  some  idea  of  its  forms  by  reading 
'  Button '  in  the  school,  and  by  glancing  at  the  books  of 
other  scholars."  This  seoond  period  of  his  attendance 
at  school,  however,  did  not  last  even  so  long  as  the 
former.  It  terminated  at  the  autumn  vacation,  that  is 
to  say,  in  about  six  weeks ;  and  the  winter  was  again 
devoted  to  teaching  the  children  of  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
bouring formers. 

In  1790,  he  a^n  attended  school  during  the  summer 
for  about  three  months  and  a  half.  It  seems  to  have 
been  about  this  time  that  his  taste  for  learning  foreign 
langoages  first  began  to  develope  itself,  having  been 
excited,  as  he  telb  us,  b;  his  study  of  Salmon's  Geo- 
graphy. "  I  had,"  he  writes,  "  in  17,87  and  1786  often 
admired  and  mused  on  the  speoimens  of  the  Lord'H 
Prayer,  in  everj'  language,  found  in  Salmon's  Grammar. 
I  had  read  in  the  magazines  and  Spectator  that  Homer, 
Virgil,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  and  Newton  were  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  I  had  been  early  informed  that 
Hebrew  was  the  first  language  by  some  eUers  and  good 
religions  people.  In  1789,  at  Drigmore,  an  old  woman 
who  lived  near  showed  me  her  Psalm-book,  which  was 
printed  with  a  large  type,  had  notes  on  each  page,  and, 
likewise,  what  I  discovered  to  be  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
marked  tetter  after  letter,  in  the  I19ih  Psalm.    I  took  a 
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copy  of  ^ese  lettera,  by  printing  them  off  in  iny  old 
way,  aiid  kept  them."  Mean^e,  as  be  still  enter- 
tained  the  notion  of  going  ont  as  a  olerk  to  the  West 
Indies,  he  took  advantage  of  the  few  weeks  he  was  to 
be  at  school  to  begin  the  study  of  the  French  langtu^^ 
Not  satisfied,  however,  with  learning  merely  the  tasks 
set  him  by  his  master,  he  nsed  to  remain  in  the  school, 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  while  his  companions 
were  at  play,  and  compare  together  the  different  gram* 
mare  nsed  in  the  class.  But  we  must  allow  him  to  tell 
in  his  own  way  the  manner  in  which  hia  French  studies 
introduced  him  by  aocident  to  the  Latin  tongue  also : — 
"About  the  15th  of  June,  Kerr  [one  of  hia  class- 
fellows]  told  me  that  he  bad  once  learned  Latin  for  & 
fortnight,  but  had  not  liked  it,  and  still  bad  the  Rudi- 
ments beside  him.  I  said,  '  Do  lend  me  them ;  I  wish 
to  see  what  the  nouns  and  verbs  are  like,  and  whether 
they  resemble  our  French.'  He  gave  me  the  book.  I 
examined  it  for  four  or  five  days,  and  ibnnd  that  the 
nouns  had  changes  on  the  last  syllable,  and  looked  very 
singular.  I  used  to  repeat  a  lesson  from  the  French 
Bndiment«  every  forenoon  in  school.  On  the  inoniing 
of  the  midsummer  fair  of  Newton  Stewart  I  set  out  for 
school,  and  acoidentally  put  into  my  pocket  the  Latin 
Grammar  instead  of  the  French  Rudiments.  On  an 
ordinaiy  day,  Mr.  Cramond  would  have  chid  me  for 
this ;  but  on  that  festive  morning  be  was  melloa,  and  in 
oxoellent  spirits — a  state  not  good  for  a  teacher,  but 
always  desired  io  him  by  me,  for  he  was  then  very 
oommnnicative.  With  great  glee  he  replied,  when  I 
told  him  my  mistake  and  showed  him  the  Rudiments, 
'  Qad,  Sandy,  I  shall  try  thee  with  Latin ;'  and,  accord- 
ingly, read  over  to  me  no  less  than  two  of  the  deolen- 
siouB.  It  was  his  custom  with  roe  to  permit  me  to  get 
as  long  lessons  as  I  pleased,  and  never  to  fetter  me  by 
joining  me  to  a  class.  There  was  at  that  time  in  the 
school  a  class  of  four  boys,  advanced  as  &x  as  the  pro- 
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nouns  in  Lfttin  grammar.  They  ridictiled  my  eeparated 
oondition.  But  before  the  vacation  in  Augost  I  bad 
reached  the  end  of  the  Kudimenfa,  knew  a  good  deal 
more  than  ibey,  by  reading  at  home  the  notes  on  the 
foot  of  each  p^e,  and  waa  so  greatly  improved  in 
French,  that  1  could  read  almost  any  French  book  at 
opening  of  it.  I  compared  French  and  Latin,  and 
riveted  the  woida  of  both  in  my  memory  by  this  prac- 
tice. When  proceeding  with  4he  Latin  verba,  I  often 
sat  in  the  school  all  mid-day,  and  pored  on  the  first  p^e 
of  Robert  Ckioper's  [another  of  his  sohoolfellows]  Greek 
grammar — the  only  one  I  hod  ever  seen.  He  was  then 
reading  Livy,  and  learning  Greek.  By  help  of  his 
book  I  mastered  the  letters ;  bat  I  saw  the  sense  of  the 
Latin  rales  in  a  very  indistinct  manner.  Some  boy  lent 
me  an  old  Corderins,  and  a  friend  made  me  a  present  of 
Eutropius.  -  I  -got  a  common  vooabalaty  from  my  con^ 
panion  Kerr.  I  read  to  my  teacher  a  number  of  collo- 
qaies,  and  before  the  end  of  Jaly  was  permitted  to  take 
lessons  in  Eatropins.  There  was  a  copy  of  Eutropias 
in  the  school  that  had  a  literal  translation,  I  studied 
this  last  with  great  attention,  and  compared  the  English 
and  Latin.  When  my  lesson  was  prepared,  I  always 
made  an  excaraion  into  the  rest  of  every  book;  and  my 
books  were  not,  like  those  of  other  schoolboys,  opened 
only  in  one  place,  and  where  the  lesson  lay." 

All  this  Tas  the  work  of  about  two  months  and  a 
half  before  the  vacation  and  a  fortnight  aft«r  it.  Daring 
•  the  winter  he  was  as  usual  employed  in  teaching;  but 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  own  studies  in  private. 
Having  stated  that  he  had  bought  an  old  copy  of 
Ainsworth's  Dictionary  for  eight«en-pence,  and  been 
luoky  enough  to  find  a  few  other  Latin  books  in  the 
possession  of  some  of  bis  friends,  he  proceeds: — "I 
employed  every  spare  moment  in  pondering  upon  tbese 
books.  1  literally  read  the  Dictionary  throughout.  Afy 
method  was  to  revolve  the  leaves  of  the  letter  A,  to 
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notice  all  the  principal  words  aad  their  Greek  q^o- 
nymea,  not  oroittiug  a  glance  at  the  Hebrew;  to  do 
the  same  by  R,  and  so  on  through  the  book.  I  then 
returned  from  x  and  z  to  a  ;  and  in  these  winter  months 
I  amassed  a  lai^  stook  of  Latin  and  Greek  vooables, 
From  this  exercise  I  took  to  Entropiua,  Ovid,  and 
Ctesar,  or  at  times  to  Ruddiman's  Orammar.  The  in-< 
verted  order  often  perplexed  me ;  and  I  irequentl; 
mistook,  but  aUo  frequently  discerned,  iha  sense.  Tie 
wild  fictions  of  Ovid  have  had  charms  for  me  evec 
since.  I  was  not  a  judge  of  simple  and  el^ant  oompo* 
sition ;  but  when  any  pass^e  contained  wild,  sublime, 
pathatio,  or  sioguUr  expressions,  I  both  felt  and  tena- 
ciously remembered  them.  Here  I  got  another  book 
which,  from  that  time,  has  influenced  and  inflamed  my 
imagination.    This  was  Paradise  Lost — of  which  I  hsd 

heard,  and  which  I  was  eager  to  see I  cannot 

describe  to  yon  the  ardour,  or  various  feelings,  with 
which  I  read,  studied,  and  admired  this  ftnt-rate  work. 
I  found  it  as  difficult  to  understand  as  Latin,  and  soon 
saw- that  it.  required  to  bo  parsed,  like  that  language. 
....  I  account  my  first  acquaintance  with  Paradisq 
Lost  an  era  in  my  reading." 

The  following  summer,  that  of  the  year  1791,  appears 
to  have  been  spent  by  this  indefatigable  student  etill 
more  laboriously  than  any  of  the  preceding;  and  the 
advancement  he  made  is  a  surprising  evidence  of  what 
diligence  may  accomplish.  He  again  attended  school 
for  abont  three  months,  where  he  found  a  class  reading  . 
Ovid  and  Omsar,  and  afterwards  Virgil.  "  I  laughed," 
says  he,  "  at  the  difficulty  with  which  they  prepared 
their  lessons ;  wid  often  obliged  them  by  reading  them 
over,  to  assist  ihe  work  of  preparation."  In  addition  to 
the  tasks  of  the  school,  he  read  with  avidity  by  himself 
whatever  books,  in  English,  Latin,  or  Greek,  he  could 
anywhere  borrow.  Beeddea  remaining  in  the  school, 
according  to  his  old  custom,  at  the  hours  of  play,  when 


his  amiuetoent  wafi  to  read  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Other  scholars,  be  employed  bis  time  at  borne  in  almost 
idcessant  study.  "  My  practice  was,"  be  says,  "  to  i»y 
down  a  new  and  diffictUt  hook  after  it  had  wearied  me ; 
to  take  up  another — then  a  third— and  to  reemme  this 
rotation  frequently  and  laboriously.  I  always  strove 
t«  seize  the  sense ;  but,  when  I  supposed  that  I  had 
succeeded,  I  did  not  weary  myself  with  analsrsin^  every 
sentence."  Having  introduced  himself  to  Mr.  Maitlaud, 
the  clergymaii  of  the  parish,  by  writing  letters  to  him 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  he  got  from  that  gentleman  a  num- 
ber of  books,  and  these,  which  included  Homer, 
Longinns,  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  a  volume 
of  Cicero's  Orations,  ifcc,.  he  read  and  studied  with  great 
diligence.  Nor  were  his  studies  confined  to  the  classic 
tongues.  Having  purchaaed  a  copy  of  Bobertson's 
Hebrew  Orammar,  he  got  through  it,  with  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  dootrine  of  the  points,  of  which  the 
author  is  an  uncompromising  champion,  in  a  month. 
He  was  soon  after  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  dic- 
tionary of  this  language,  from  an  old  man  living  In  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  son  bad  been  educated  for  the 
church  ;*  and,  as  tbe  volume  happened  to  contain  the 
whole  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  in  the  original,  he  considered 
it  .an  invaluable  acquisition.  But  a  still  greater  prize 
than  this  was  a  copy  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Hebrew, 
which  was  lent  to  him  for  a  few  months  by  a  vroman, 
with  whom  it  had  been  left  by  her  brother,  a  clergyman 
in  Ireland.  "  I  made  good  nee,"  says  be,  "  of  this  loan  ; 
I  read  it  tbroughoat,  and  mahy  passives  and  books  of  it 
A  number  of  times."    This  summer  must,  indeed,  to  use 


*  This  was  the  btber  of  Bobert  Heron,  a  laboriong  literary  cha- 
racter, who  (lied  in  London  a.  few  yoara  after  tlio  commencemeiit  of 
the  present  century,  and  of  ^liom  an  acmunt  may  he  found  in  Mr, 
DTaraeli'fl  'Calamities  of  Authois,'  There  woh  a  leUtionehip,  as 
we  are  informed  ,hy  the  aathor  of  'The  Litetary  History  of  Gai- 
loway,'  between  Heron'a  family  and  that  of  Murray. 
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his  own  words,  Iwve  been  "  devoted  to  hard  and  con- 
tinned  reading."  He  had,  in  bot,  it  would  appear, 
actually  made  himself  iamiliar,  and  that  chiefly  by  hia 
own  unassisted  exertJona,  with  the  French,  Latan, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  langnages,  and  perused  several  of 
the  principal  authors  in  all  of  them,  within  about  a  year 
and  a  half  from  the  time  when  they  weie  all  entbvly 
unknown  to  him ;  for  it  woe  at  the  end  of  May,  1790, 
that  he  commenoed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  stody  of 
French,  and  all  this  work  had  been  done  by  the  end  of 
November  in  the  year  following.  There  is  not,  perhaps, 
on  record  a  more  extraordinary  instanoe  of  joutJifnl 
ardour  luid  perseTeranoe.  It  shows  what  is  possible  to 
be  accomplished. 

He  was  again  engaged  in  teaohiog  during  the  winter, 
aiid  received,  as  he  states,  for  his  labours  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty  shillings.  "  I  devoted,"  hoWever,  he  Bays, 
"  as  usual,  every  spare  hour  to  study.  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  oconpied  all  my  leisure  time."  In 
tjie  summer  of  1792  be  returned  to  school  for  the'  last 
time,  remaining  for  about  three  months  and  a  half.  The 
different  periods  of  his  school  attendance,  added  to- 
gether, make  about  thirteen  months,  scattered  over  the 
space  of  nearly  eight  years.  From  November,  1792,  till 
the  March  foUowing  he  was  once  more  employed  jn 
teaching  the  children  of  one  of  the  formers,  at  a  saUiy 
of  thirty  shillings.  This  winter  a  friend  lent  him  a' 
copy  of  Bailey's  Dictionaiy,  &om  which  he  learned,  he 
informs  us,  a  vast  variety  of  useful  matters.  Among 
other  things,  it  put  him  in  possession  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  alphabet  and  Pater  Koeter,  as  well  as  of  a  great 
many  words  in  the  same  dialect.  This  was  his  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  the  northern  langu^es.  There 
chanced,  also,  to  fall  into  his  hands  about  the  same  time 
a  small  religious  treatise  in  Welsh,  a  language  of  which 
ho  had  neither  dictionary  nor  grammar.  "I  mused, 
however,"  says  he,  "  a  good  deal  on  the  quotations  of . 
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Scripture  that  abonnded  in  it,  and  got  acqttainted  with 
many  Wekli  words  and  sentences.  If  I  had  a  oopy  of 
the  Bible  in  any  langu^e  of  vhioh  I  knew  the  alphabet,' 
I  conld  make  considerable  pn^ress  in  learning  it, 
without  grammar  or  dictionary.  This  is  done  by 
minnte  obaerration  and  comparison  of  words,  termina- 
tions, and  phrases.  It  is  the  method  dictated  by 
neceesity,  in  the  absence  of  all  assistance."  About  this 
time,  too,  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  Abya- 
rinian  alphabet,  from  an  inaccnrate  copy  of  it  which  he 
found  in  an  odd  Tolnme  of  the  Universal  History.  The 
Arabic  letters  he  had  learned  before,  from  Kobertson's 
Hebrew  Grammar. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1792,"  he  says,  "I  had,  in  the 
hour  of  ignorance  and  ambition,  believed  myself  capable 
of  writing  an  epic  poem."  So  ardent,  indeed,  was  hia 
poetical  enthusiasm  at  this  period,  that,  having  obtained 
the  loan  of  a  volume  of  Ossian  for  four  days,  he  had  ae- 
toally  transcribed,  for  his  own  uae,  the  whole  of  Fingal. 
During  the  ensuing  winter  he  wrote  several  thousand 
Knes  of  his  poem,  which  was  in  blank  verse,  and  iia 
subject  the  exploits  of  Prince  Arthur.  '•  The  poem  of 
'  Arthur.' "  says  he,  "  was,  so  far  as  I  remember,  a  very 
noisy,  bombastic,  wild,  and  incorrect  performance.  It 
was  not  without  obligations  to  Ossian,  Milton,  and 
Hombr.  But  I  had  oompleted  the  seventh  book  before 
I  discerned  that  my  predecessors  were  far  superior  to 
me  in  everything.  The  beauties  of  the  first  book  of 
Paradise  Lost  overwhelmed  me,  and  I  began  to  flag 
in  the  executive  department.  My  companions,  young  and 
ignorant  like  myself,  applauded  my  verses,  but  I  per- 
ceived they  were  mistaken  ;  for  my  rule  of  judgment 
proceeded  from  comparison  in  another  school  of  criti* 
oism."  The  unfinished  epic  accordingly  was  thrown  into 
the  fire.  But  poor  Murray,  in  truth,  now  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  was  looking  around  him,  in  all  directions, 
for  the  means  of  obtaining  an  object  on  which  he  had 
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sot  his  heart ;  and  he  had  probably  at  one  time  iodnlged 
the  dream  of  reaching  it  through  the  publication  of  this 
pK>em.  His  moBt  intimate  school  companion  had,  tihe 
year  before,  gone  to  the  university,  for  which  Murray  no 
doubt  felt  that  he  himself  was  infinitely  better  qualified, 
if  his  utter  want  of  resources  had  not,  at  leaet  for  the 
present,  opposed  an  insunnountable  barrier  to  his 
ambition.  Bnt  it  was  not  unnatural  for  him  to  hope 
that  the  guocess^  exertion  of  his  talents  in  the  way  of 
authorship  might  perchance  enable  him  to  gratify  his 
wishes.  So,  affer  destroying  hie  epic,  he  bethought  him 
of  what  he  should  substitute  in  its  place.  He  had 
happened  to  purchase  a  -volume  of  the  manuscript 
lectures  of  a  German  professor  on  Roman  liteiature. 
They  were  written  in  Latin,  and  he  determined  to 
translate  them,  and  offer  them  to  the  world  in  their 
English  dress.  Accordingly,  having  finished  his  task, 
he  took  the  work  to  Dumfries,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1794;  but  neither  of  the  two  booksellers  of  the 
place  would  publish  it.  He  had  brought  with  him  also 
a  quantity  of  vetse,  chiefly  in  the  kjcottish  ditdect ;  and, 
the  other  speculation  having  failed,  he  resolved  to 
publish  these  poems  by  subscription.  Fortunately  ha 
was  saved  &om  this  folly  bj-  the  judicious  counsel  of  one 
best  of  all  entitled  to  advise  him  here.  "  During  the 
visit  to  BumMes,"  says  he,  "  I  was  introduced  to 
Bobert  Bums,  who  treated  me  with  great  kindness,  and 
told  me  that,  if  I  could  get  out  to  college  without 
publishing  my  poems,  it  would  be  much  better,  as  my 
taste  was  young  and  not  formed,  and  I  would  be  ashamed 
of  my  productions  when  I  could  write  and  judge  better. 
I  understood  this,  and  resolved  to  make  publication  my 
last  resource." 

At  this  place,  the  narrative,  as  written  by  Murray, 
himself,  terminates ;  the  part  of  his  history  that  imme- 
diately followed  being  merely  alluded  to  as  well  known 
to  the  petwin  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed.    All 
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imheard  of  as  our  poor  scholar  was  by  the  wealthy  and 
powerfttl,  be  had  a  friend  in  the  Bame  sphere  of  life  in 
which  he  himself  .moved,  who  became  the  means  of  at 
last  procuring  for  him  the  opportunity,  which  he  so 
greatly  desired,  of  prosecuting  hie  stndies.  This  was  an 
itinerant  tea-merchant,  of  the  name  of  M'Hai^.  He 
Inew  Murray  well,  and  had  formed  so  high  an  idea  of 
his  genius  and  learning,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
sounding  his  fame  wherever  he  went.  Among  others  to 
whom  he  spoke  of  him.  was  Mr.  James  Kinnear,  of 
Edinbni^h,  then  a  journeyman  printer  in  the  king's 
printing-office.  Mr,  Kinnear,  with  a  8eal  in  behalf  of 
nn&iended  merit  which  does  him  infinite  honour,  im- 
mediately suggested  that  Murray  should  transmit  an 
acconnt  of  himself,  and  some  evidences  of  his  attain- 
ments, to  Edinburgh,  which  he  undertook  to  lay  before 
some  of  the  literary  characters  of  that  city.  I'his  plan 
was  adopted ;  and  the  result  was,  tbat  the  yonng  man, 
having  come  up  to  town,  was  examined  by  the  Principal, 
and  several  professors  of  the  university,  and  so  surprised 
them  by  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  acquaintance 
with  French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  that  measures 
were  immediately  takc-n  for  having  the  classes  thrown 
open  to  him,  and  his  maintenance  secured  while  attend* 
ing  them.  These  arrangements,  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  mention,  were  chiefly  effected  through  the  exertions 
of  Principal  Baird,  nho  procured  for  him  an  exhibition, 
or  bursary,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  whose  ardent  and  most 
efficient  patronage  of  one  thus  recommended  to  him  only 
by  his  deaerti,  and  his  need  of  patronage,  entitles  him  to 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  commonwealth  of  learning. 
Murray,  indeed,  did  not  long  stand  in  need  of  the  aid  of 
any  patron.  He  was  very  soon  able  to  support  himself 
by  the  employment  which  be  obtained  as  a  teacher,  and 
by  his  literarj'  labours.  All  his  difficulties  might  be 
aaid  to  be  over  as  soon  as  he  had  found  hia  way  to  the 
university,  and  his  talents  had  thus  been  traDsferrod 
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to  a  theatre  wbeie  they  were  sure  to  acquire   him 
disdnction. 

For  the  aezt  tea  or  twelve  years  of  his  life  be  resided 
principally  in  Edinbui^h.  During  that  time,  beside 
paasing  through  the  course  of  education  necessary  to 
qualify  him  for  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish  church,  h« 
oontdnued  to  devote  himself  with  all  his  old  enthusiaam 
to  the  study  of  languages,  in  which  be  was  so  admirably 
qualified  to  excel.  He  protiecuted  this  branch  of  learn- 
ing to  an  extent,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  rarely, 
if  ever,  surpassed  or  equalled.  By  the  end  of  his  short 
life,  scarcely  one  of  either  the  orieotal  or  the  northern 
tongues  remained  uninvestigated  by  him,  in  so  ^  as  it 
was  poasible  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  it  from  sources 
then  accessible  in  this  country.  Of  the  six  or  seven 
dialects  of  the  Abyssinian  or  Gthiopic  language,  in 
particular,  he  had  made  himself  certainly  much  more 
completely  master  than  any  European  bad  ever  been 
before ;  and  this  led  to  his  being  selected  by  the  book- 
sellers in  1802  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Bruce's 
Travels,  which  appeared  in  seven  volumes  octavo  three 
years  after,  and  at  once  placed  him  in  the  first  isnk  of 
the  Oriental  scholars  of  the  age. 

In  1806  he  left  Edinburgh,  having  been  presented  to 
the  church  of  Urr  in  Dumfries-shire;  and  here  he  re- 
ttituned  pursuing  his  &Tourite  studies  for  six  years. 
"  He  devoted  his  leisure  moments  while  at  Tlrr,"  Fays 
writer  to  whom  he  was  known,*  "to  the  composition  oi 
bis  stupendous  work  on  the  languages  of  Europe,  withoal 
communicating  his  design  almost  to  a  single  individual 
and  a  person  might  have  spent  whole  weeks  in  his  com- 
pany without  hearing  a  word  of  his  favourite  pursuits,  oi 
of  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  department  of  pbilolc^y, 
he  had  carried  his  reseai-cheB,"  Event*,  however, 
last  called  him  forth  from  this  retirement,  to  win  and  for 
a  short  time  to  occupy  a  more  conspicuous  station. 
■  '  Literary  Htstorf  of  Galloway,'  by  T,  HujTBy,  p^S20. 

Coogic 


■  In  I8t2  the  profeeaorahip  of  Oriental  Langnagee  in 
the  univeTBity  of  Edinbur^  -became  vacant;  and 
MuiTay's  &ienda  immediately  seized  the  opportunity  of 
endeavoaring  to  obtain  for  him  the  situation  of  all  others 
which  he  seemed  especially  formed  and  endowed  to  fill. 
Three  other  candid«teB,  however,  oIho  advanced  their 
pretensions ;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  election  depended 
npon  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  town  comicil,  or- 
oity  corporation,  a  body  consisting  of  thirty-three 
individntds,  the  contest  soon  became  a  keen  and  doubt- 
ful one.  It  was  eventually  carried  on  between  MuriBy 
and  a  single  opponent,  one  of  the  other  candidates 
having  in  the  most  handsome  manner  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  he  learned  that  Murray  bad  oome  forward,  and 
another  having  found  it  impossible  to  command  any 
interest  which  gave  him  a  chance  of  success.  A  full 
account  of  this  election,  the  progress  of  which  was 
watched  by  the  friends  of  learning  with  the  deepest 
anxiety,  is  given  in  the  Soots  Magazine  for  July.  1812. 
Murray's  friends,  with  Principal  Baird  at  their  head, 
submitted  a  multitude  of  testimonials  of  his  (qualifications 
for  the  vacant  cliair,  as  honourable  as  ever  wore  given 
to  any  candidate,  whether  vre  look  to  the  decided  terms 
in  which  they  wAre  expressed,  or  to  the  authority  of 
the  writers.  Oat  was  from  Mr.  Hamitton,  the  veiy 
eminent  profesMr  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  East 
India  Collage  at  Haileyhnry,  in  which  that  gentleman 
says  of  Hurray  : — "  I  happened  last  week  to  meet  wilh 
him  in  Qalloway,  and  found  his  acquisitions  in  oriental 
literature  and  langnages  so  extensive  and  various  as 
greatly  to  exceed  my  power  to  appreciate  them  ac- 
curately. With  the  few  languages  in  which  I  am  oon- 
versant  he  discovered  an  acquaintance  that  surprised 
me  exceedingly ;  but  the  range  of  his  studies  included 
many  of  which  I  am  completely  ignorant."  Another 
was  from  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
modem    Orientalists.     "  My    acquaintance    with    Mr. 
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Mnmj,"  says  ho,  "  originated  in  my  sdnuration  of  the 
deep  erudition  and  eatensive  roBearoh  dieplayed  in  Ins 
edition  of  Mr.  Bmce'e  Travels  in  AbyKinia.  Having 
twice  visited  that  coontry,  I  was  led  to  pay  particiilar 
attention  to  its  hitttory  and  literature,  and  in  these 
pursuits  I  received  bo  much  aseistance  from  Mr.  Muiray'ii 
labouis,  that  I  took  an  early  opportunity,  on  my  return 
to  England  in  February,  1811,  from  the  misBion  to 
Abysflinia  in  which  1  had  been  engaged,  to  recommend 
him  to  the  Marquis  Wellesley  as  the  onlt/  ptrson  in  the 
Britith  dominions,  in  my  opinion,  adequate  to  tranalate  an 
£thiopio  letter  which  I  had  bron^t  from  Bas  Willida 
Selas<5,  addressed  to  the  king.  My  reoommendation  Was 
-attended  to,  and  Mr.  Murray  finished  the  translation  in 
the  most  eatisfactory  way."  •  There  were  others,  fmoi 
a  host  of  distinguished  names — among  which  may  he 
mentioned  Dr.  James  Gregory,  Mr.  (aRerwards  Sir 
John)  Leslie,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Jeffrey, t  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Professors  Playfair  and  Ihigald  Stewart,  &c.— all 
bearing  warm  testimony  to  the  general  talents  and  worth 
of  the  candidate,  even  when  there  was  no  pretension  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  hia  peculiar  scholarahip.  Well 
wais  Murray  entitled  to  say,  as  he  did  in  a  letter  written 

*  Aftei  Dr.  Murray's  dcatb,  apeoaion  of  SOI.  a  year  woa  betitowed 
upon  hia  viduw  by  the  king,  in  ackiiowledgmeiit  of  bis  serricea  un 
this  occaaiOD. 

t  Mr.  JfHrej,  in  liia  letter,  mpnliona  sctbibI  sriiclea  In  the 
earlier  nlimbera  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevievj  of  which  Vi.  Murray  waa 
the  writer.  Among  these  ia  one  (in  No.  3)  on  General  VKUatioey'B 
'  ProBpectOB  of  an  Iriah  Dictionary ,'  Home  ofUie  opiniona  oipnewd 
in  which,  it  ia  curious  to  rciDuk.  arc  very  mach  opposed  lo  thoav 
adopted  by  the  author  on  more  mature  consideration,  and  adfocated 
in  hb  great  work  on  UnRUagP.  Mr.  Jeflrey  noticea  alao  a  ray 
learned  article  which  he  reccircd  from  Murray  on  Home  Tooke'a 
DivenuiBi  of  Parley,  which  "ma  never  printed,  and  which  he 
Iralierod  to  be  still  ia  hia  poHii(«sion.  Even  now,  if  this  paper  could 
be  rccoTcrtd,  it  might  probably  be  found  to  be  worth  giving  to  the 
woilil, — along  with  any  otlicr  remaiua  that  may  cxut  of  the  labours 
of  so  rare  a  scholar.  __ 
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ftx)m  Urr  to  one  of  his  most  zealous  supporters  on  the 
day  after  the  election,  but  before  he  had  learned  its 
result,  borrowing  the  noblo  words  of  the  pi-ayer  of 
Achilles  in  Homer,— "If  your  efforts  have  been  exerted 
for  an  unsuccesfiful  candidate,  they  will  not  he  foi^tten ; 
for  «x  have  peiished  in  li(/ht!" 

He  was  elected  on  the  8tb  of  July  by  a,  majority  of 
two  votes,'  and  a  few  days  after  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
versity unanimously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Baird 
for  bringing  his  pretensions  before  the  patrone,  confer- 
ring at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
upon  their  new  associate.  But  all  these  honours  came 
only  lo  make  more  radiant  the  Betting  of  the  luminary. 
On  the  Slst  of  October  Dr.  Murray  entered  upon  the 
dischai^e  of  his  public  duties,  in  a  weak  state  of  health, 
hut  with  an  ardour  in  which  all  weakness  was  fot^otten. 
Although  declining  in  strength  every  day,  he  continued, 
to  teach  his  classes  during  the  winter,  persevering  iJj' 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  a  course  of 
learned  lectures  on  Oriental  Literature,  which 
attended  by  crowded  and  admiring  audiences,  and  even 
carrying  an  elementary  work  through  the  press  for  the 
use  of  his  students.  A  new  impression  of  his  edition  of 
Bruce's  Travels  also  appeared  in  the  beginning  of 
February.  Engaged  in  these  labours,,  he  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  he  was  so  ill  as  he  really  was ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Murray,  who  had  been  left  behind  him  at  Urr, 
nt^d  him  to  permit  her  to  come  to  town,  it  was  with 
difBculty  that  be  was  at  last  hronght  to  consent  to  her 
joining  him  by  the  16th  of  April.  Fortunately  her 
affection  and  her  fears  impelled  her  to  set  out  on  her 
journey  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  appointed  time,  and 
she  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  I3th.  She  found  her 
husband  surrounded  by  his  books  and  papers,  and  even 
engdgcd  in  dictatii^  to  an  amanuensis.  But  life  was 
*  Of  twenty-eight  members  of  tlietown  council  who  voted,  flftcm 
TOted  for  Mditht  and  tliirteea  for  liis  opponent. 

VOL.  1.        '  2(i)t,ogli; 
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now  ebbing  rapidly.  He  retired  tbat  erening  to  the 
bed  from  which  he  neyer  rose ;  and  before  the  close  of 
another  day  he  was  among  the  dead. 

Thns  perished,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  one  who,  if 
he  had  lived  longer,  would  probably  have  reared  for 
himself  many  trophies  and  lai^ely  extended  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge.  His  ambition  had  always  been  to 
perform  in  the  field  to  which  he  more  especially  dedicated 
his  powers  something  worthy  of  remembrance  ;  and  his 
latter  years  had  been  given  to  the  composition  of  a  work 
— his  History  of  European  Langu^^,  already  mentioned 
— which,  if  time  bad  been  allowed  to  finish  it,  would 
unquestionably  have  formed  a  splendid  monument  of  his 
ingenuity  and  learning.  It  has  been  published  since 
his  deatii,  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  recovered  from  his 
manuscripts;  and,  although  probably  very  far  from 
what  it  would  have  been  had  he  lived  to  arrange  and 
complete  it,  is  still  a  remarkable  display  of  erudition 
and  ingenious  speculation.  With  all  its  defects,  it 
formed  at  the  time  when  it  appeared  an  important  con- 
tribution to  philological  literature. 

Of  Murray's  short  life,  scarcely  half  was  passed  amidst 
those  opportunities  which  usually  lead  to  study  and  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  earlier  portion  of  it  was 
a  continned  stni^le  with  everything  tb&t  tends  most  to 
repress  intellectual  exertion  and  to  extinguish  the  very 
desire  of  learning.  Yet,  in  all  the  poverty  and  the  many 
other  difficulties  and  discouragements  with  which  be 
had  for  his  first  eighteen  years  to  contend,  he  went  on 
pursuing  his  work  of  self-cultivation,  not  only  as  eagerly 
and  steadily,  but  almost  as  sucoeRsfully,  as  he  afterwards 
did  when  suiTounded  by  all  the  accommodations  of 
study.  It  is  a  lesson  that  ought  to  teach  us  how  in- 
dependent the  mind  really  is  of  circiimstaticee,  which 
tyrannize  over  us  chiefly  through  our  habits  of  submis- 
sion, and  by  terrifying  us  with  a  mere  show  of  un- 
conquerable resistance.     The  worst  are  generally  more 
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formidable  in  their  appearance  thtm  in  their  reality,  and 
when  courageously  attacked  are  more  than  half  overcome. 
Had  there  been  any  obstacles  of  a  nature  sufficient  to 
checlc  the  onward  oonrse  of  this  enterprising  and  ex- 
tiaordinary  boy,  how  often  would  he  have  been  turned 
back  in  the  noble  career  upon  which  he  had  entered ! 
But,  one  after  another,  as  they  met  him,  he  set  his  foot 
upon  them  and  omshed  them ;  and  at  last,  after  years  of 
patient,  solitary,  unremitting  labour,  and  of  hoping  as  it 
were  against  hope,  he  was  rewarded  with  all  be  had 
wished  and  toiled  for. 
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CHAPTER  XXIK. 

SEU-TDITIOS  or  POETS  : — SHAKEBPEARE  ;  BURKS. 

It  IB  an  interesting  train  of  reflection  which  is  excited 
by  the  fact,  fiiet  noticed  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  the  father 
of  Shakilspeark  could  not  write  his  own  name,  a  crose 
remaining  to  this  day  as  his  mark  or  signature  in  the 
records  of  the  town  of  Stratford -upon- Avon,  of  which  he 
was  an  alderman.  Had  the  great  dramatist  himself  been 
bom  half  a  century  earlier,  a  few  rudely  scrawled  croBses 
might  haye  been  the  only  efforta  in  the  art  of  writing 
of  that  hand  to  which  we  owe  bo  many  an  immortal  page. 
That  Shakespeare's  own  edacation,  however,  embraced 
not  only  English  reading  and  writing,  but  also  some- 
thing of  Latin,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt.  Dr. 
Farmer,  in  a  well-Vnown  essay,  has  attempted  to  show 
that  he  never  had  acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages,  and  owed  his  acquaintance  with  classical 
literature  entirely  to  translations.  This  is  not  a  fair 
representation  of  the  case,  Shakesjieare  was  evidently 
a  great  reader ;  his  poetry  aboimds  with  allusions,  morv 
or  less  accurate,  to  all  the  leanjing  of  his  ^e,  of  which 
not  even  the  most  cunous  and  abstruse  departments 
seem  to  have  escaped  his  attention.  Of  this  any  one  may 
convince  himself  merely  by  perusing  a  few  pages  of  the 
elaborate  commentaries  that  have  been  written  upon  his 
works,  and  observing  how  the  erudition  of  succeeding 
times  has  exhausted  itself,  sometimes  in  vain,  in  attempt- 
ing to  pursue  the  excursive  range  of  his  memory  and 
his  fancy.  It  may  be  conceded,  however,  that  his 
native  tongue  was  probably  the  only  one  which  he  read 
with  much  facility,  and  that  to  it  he  was  indebted  for 
most  of  what  he  knew.     And  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
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that,  in  writing  hie  playa  in  particular,  it  was  probably 
deliberately,  and  upon  system,  that  he  preferred  taking 
hia  version  of  the  ancient  story  rather  from  the  English 
teanelation  than  from  the  original  author.  In  those 
days  translations  from  the  ancient  tongues  appear  to  have 
formed,  in  this  country,  no  small  part  of  the  reading 
of  the  people,  as  the  numerous  performances  of  this  kind 
which  were  produced  within  a  few  years,  some  of  them 
by  the  ablest  writers  of  the  time,  and  the  rapid  succes- 
BJon  of  editions  of  seveiBl  of  them  with  which  the  press 
teemed,  may  serve  to  testify.  Now  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  maxim  with  Shakespeare  always,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  give  his  auditors  a  story  that  was  familiar 
to  them,  and  with  which  they  had  been  long  acquainted, 
rather  than  one,  the  novelty  of  which  they  would  not  so 
easily  comprehend,  or  with  which  their  old  impressions 
and  affections  were  not  so  likely  to  sympathize.  Hence, 
although  the  most  original  of  all  writers  in  evei^thing 
else,  he  seldom  has  reoonrse  to  his  own  invention  for 
the  plot  or  story  of  his  drama,  but  seizes  merely  upon 
the  popular  tale.  And  several  peculiarities  in  hie  style 
seem  clearly  io  show  that  he  possessed  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  language,  and  its  common 
forms  of  phraseology  ;  or  ahont  as  much  as  is  retained  of 
their  school  learning  by  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
study  the  ancient  tongues  in  their  youth.  This  perhaps 
is,  after  all,  the  view  of  the  matter  most  consistent  with 
the  expression  of  his  friend,  Ben  Jonson,  who,  in  the 
Tersea  he  has  written  to  his  memory,  represents  him, 
not  as  entirely  ignorant  of  ancient  literature,  but  only  as 
having  had  "  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek." 

But,  however  this  may  be,  be  mtist  have  taken  to 
literature  as  a  profession  entirely  of  his  own  accord,  and 
commenced  and  pursued  the  business  of  cultivating  his 
powers  by  study,  Jn  the  midst  of  circmnstauces  very  un- 
&vourable  to  the  prosecution  of  such  an  aim.  Imperfect 
and  uncertain  as  are  the  accounts  we  have  of  his  early 
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years,  tradition  i§  unifomi  in  representing  lum  to  have 
led  for  some  time  an  nnsettled  lil'e.  He  has  been  sup- 
posed, when  very  yonng,  to  liave  been  for  a  short  period 
in  the  office  of  a  conntiy  attorney ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
he  left  his  native  place,  and  came  up  to  London,  with 
nothing  but  chance  and  his  talents  to  depend  upon,  when 
he  waa  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  having  already 
a  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  four  or  five  years 
before,  and  seveml  children.  He  gradtially  raised  him- 
self by  his  own  exertions,  till,  &om  an  actor  he  became  a 
theatrical  proprietor;  when  after  having  spent  about 
twenty-BLi:  years  in  London,  he  returned  to  his  native 
place,  and  purohased  an  estate,  where  he  resided  in 
affluence  and  respectability  till  his  death. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  nothing  of  his  studies,  except 
by  their  imperishable  produce.  But,  judging  from  his 
works,  it  seems  plain  that  he  must  have  been,  as  we 
have  already  said,  an  ardent  and  nnwearied  reader,  a 
student  both  of  the  world  of  men  and  of  the  world  of 
books.  Indeed,  when  he  first  appeared  in  London, 
whatever  his  mere  school  education  had  been,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  literature,  owing  to  the  nature  of  his 
subsequent  pursuits  and  his  scanty  opportunities,  oould 
not  but  have  been  exceedingly  circomecribed,  and  he 
must  have  made  himself  all  that  he  afterwards  became. 
His  whole  history,  in  so  iar  as  we  know  it,  goes  to  prove 
him  to  have  been,  in  his  maturer  days,  a  person  of  even 
and  regular  habits  of  life  ;  first  accumulating  what  was 
in  those  times  an  ample  fortune  by  the  sedulous  exer- 
tions of  many  years,  and  then,  as  soon  as  he  had 
acquired  this  competency,  wisely  bidding  adieu  to  the 
contests  and  fatsgnes  of  ambition,  and  retiring  from  the 
town  and  from  fame  to  the  country  to  enjoy  it.  Nor 
shall  we  arrive  at  a  different  conclusion  with  regard  to 
his  diligence  and  application,  from  a  considerate  exami- 
nation of  those  matchless  creations  of  his  fancy,  whioh 
he  has  been  ignorantly  assumed  to  have  thrown  off  with 
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a  oarelesB  and  random  precipitancy.  That  a  mind  so 
rich  and  plaatic  as  his  formed  and  gave  forth  its  con- 
ceptiona  with  a  facility  euch  as  slower  powera  may  not 
emulate,  may  bo  easily  believed;  but,  although  very 
probably  a  rapid,  he  was  certainly  not  a  careless  writer. 
It  is  curious  enough  that  Jonson  himself,  to  whom  has 
been  attributed  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  his  de- 
ceased friend  had  blotted  much  of  what  he  has  allotted 
to  remain  in  his  compositions,  speaks  in  the  poem 
already  quoted  of  his 

"  wcll-tomcd  and  true-filed  Unee ;" 

an  expression  which  seems  to  impute  to  him  rather  oon- 
sommate  elaboration  than  inattention  or  slovenliness  as 
a  writer.  The  truth  may  probably  be  beet  gathered 
from  the  words  of  the  address  to  the  reader,  prefixed  to 
the  first  folio  edition  of  the  plays,  in  which  his  theatrical 
associates  Heminge  and  Cond^  say,  or  are  made  to  say, 
of  him : — "  Who,  as  he  was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature, 
waa  a  most  gentle  ezpresser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand 
went  together;  and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with 
that  easiness,  that  we  have  scarce  received  from  him  a 
blot  in  his  papers." 

Abundant  examples  confute  the  common  imagination 
that  anything  like  regularity  or  diligence  is  either 
impracticable  to  high  genius,  or  unfavourable  to  its 
growth  and  exercise.  Perfect  self-control  is  the  crown- 
ing attribute  of  the  very  highest  genius,  which  so  Ear 
therefore,  from  unfitting  its  possessor  to  submit,  either 
in  the  management  of  his  time  or  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts,  to  the  restraints  of  arrangement  and  system, 
enables  him,  on  the  contrary,  to  yield  to  them  as  if  he 
felt  them  not ;  and  which,  by  exerting  this  supremacy 
over  itself,  achieves,  in  tact,  its  greatest  triumphs.  It  is 
tme  that  its  &r-seeing  eye  will  often  discern  the  error 
or  inadequacy  of  theories  and  rules  of  diRcipline  which 
r  vision  may  seem  perfect  and  inoontrovert- 
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ible,  and  will  violate  them,  accordingly,  with  sufficient 
andacity.  But,  when  it  does  so,  it  is  out  of  no  spirit  of 
wanton  outrage,  or  from  any  inaptitude  to  take  upon 
itself  the  obligations  of  a  law;  but  merely  because  it  . 
must  of  neceesity  reject  the  law  that  is  attempted  to  be 
imposed  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  obey  a  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  law  of  ite  own.  It  would  be 
well  if  those  would  think  of  this,  who,  feeling  within 
themselves  merely  a  certain  excitement  and  turbulence 
of  spirit,  the  token,  it  may  be,  of  awakening  powers,  but 
as  certainly  the  evidence  of  their  immaturity  and  weak- 
ness, mistake  their  feverish  volatility  and  unsettlednesB 
of  purpose  for  what  they  have  been  taught  to  call  the 
lawlessness  of  genius ;  and  thereupon  &ncy  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  fly  firom  all  manner  of  restraint 
as  perilous  to  their  high  prerogative.  Genius  is  neither 
above  law,  nor  opposed  to  it;  hut,  provided  only  that 
the  law  to  which  it  is  soi^ht  to  subject  it  be  one  worthy 
of  its  obedience,  finds  its  best  strength,  as  well  as  its  most 
appropriate  embellishment,  in  wearing  its  fetters.  Art, 
which  is  the  manifestation  of  genius,  is  equally  the 
manifestation  of  judgment;  which,  instead,  therefore,  of 
being  something  iireconcileable  with  genius,  may,  &om 
this  truth,  be  discerned  to  be  not  only  its  most  natural 
ally,  but,  in  all  its  highest  creations,  it«  indispensable 
associate  and  fellow-labourer. 

The  name  of  Shakespeare  naturally  recalls  that  of 
BuKNS,  the  next  greatest  poet  (unless  we  reckon  Homer 
in  that  list)  that  ever  was  formed  merely  or  chiefly  by 
the  discipline  of  self-tuition ;  and  also,  considered  with- 
out reference  to  his  poetical  powers,  another  striking 
example'  of  what  a  man  may  do  in  educating  himself, 
and  acquiring  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  literatnrei 
while  occupying  a  very  humble  rank  in  society,  and 
even  struggling  with  the  miseries  of  the  moat  cruel 
indigence.  Bums  has  himself  given  us  a  sketch  of  his 
early  life  in  a  letter  to^Dr.  Moore.     Hie  &lher,  a  man 


of  a  decidedly  superior  mind,  and  with  even  something 
of  literary  acquirement  beyond  his  station,  had  led  a 
life  of  hard  labour  and  poverty ;  and  at  the  time  of  his 
son  Kobert's  birth  was  employed  as  gardener  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  town  of  Ayr.  A 
few  years  aft«rward8,  he  took  a  small  fann,  on  -which,  how- 
ever,  his  utmost  exertions,  and  those  of  the  members  of 
his  family  who  were  of  an  age  to  give  him  any  assistance, 
seem  to  have  hardly  sufficed  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  sub- 
sistence without  running  in  debt    "  The  farm,"  says  his 

son,  "  proTed  a  ruinous  bargain My  father  was 

advanced  in  life  when  he  married :  I  was  the  eldest  of 
seven  children ;  and  he,  worn  out  by  early  hardshipB, 
was  unfit  for  labour.  My  father's  spirit  was  soon 
irritated,  but  not  easily  broken.  There  was  a  freedom 
in  his  lease  in  two  years  more ;  and  to  weather  these 
two  years  we  retrenched  our  expenses.  We  lived  very 
poorly.  I  was  a  dexterous  plonghman  for  my  age  ;  and 
the  next  eldest  to  me  was  a  brother  (Gilbert),  who  could 
drive  the  plongh  very  well,  and  help  me  to  thrash  the 

com This  kind  of  life — the  cheerless  gloom  of  a 

hermit,  with  the  unceasing  moil  of  a  galley-slave — 
brought  mo  to  my  sixteenth  year."  ■ 

On  the  expiration  of  this  lease,  bis  father  took  another 
£u-m.  '*  For  four  years,"  continties  Bums,  "  we  lived 
comfortably  here  ;  but  a  difierence  commencing  between 
him  and  his  landlord  as  to  terms,  after  three  years' 
tossing  and  whirling  in  the  vortex  of  litigation,  my 
&theT  was  just  saved  &om  the  honors  of  a  jail  by  a 
oonsimiption,  which,  after  two  years'  promises,  kindly 
stepped  in,  and  carried  him  away  to  where  the  ieicked  cease 
from  troiitiing  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  Yet  it  was 
daring  this  time  that  the  future  poet  made  his  first 
important  acquisitions  in  literature.  "  I  was  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,"  says  he,  "perhaps  the  most 
ungainly,  awkward  boy  in  the  parish ; — no  soUCaire  was 
less  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world.    What  I 
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knew  of  ancient  etoiy  waa  gather^  Irom  Salmon's 
and  Guthrie's  Geographical  GranunarH ;  and  ilie  ideas 
I  had  formed  of  modem  manners,  of  literature,  and 
criticism,  I  got  from  the  Spectator."  He  then  goes  on 
to  enumerate  the  other  books  to  which  his  reading  ex- 
tended. The  whole  formed  a  sufSciently  miscellaneoiu 
collection,  although  not  very  numerous ;  the  principal 
being  Pope's  Works,  some  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Stackhonse's 
History  of  the  Bible,  Allan  Bamsay's  Works,  and  a  col- 
lection of  English  songs.  "  The  colleotloD  of  songs,"  he 
adds,  "  was  my  vade  mecam.  1  pored  over  them  driving 
my  cart,  or  walkii^  to  labour,  song  by  song,  Terse  by 
verse,  carefully  noting  the  true  tender  or  sublime,  from 
affectation  and  fustian.  I  am  convinced  I  owe  to  this 
'   practice  much  of  my  critic  craft,  such  as  it  is." 

Ho  afterwards  went  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  village  school, 
where  he  obtained  some  acquaintance  with  the  elements 
of  geometry,  and  the  practical  sciences  of  mensuration, 
surveying,  and  dialling.  His  reading,  too,  gradually 
enlai^ed,  as  aooident  threw  new  books  in  his  way.  He 
mentions,  in  particular,  among  those  be  met  with, 
Thomson's  and  Shenstone's  Works ;  "  and  I  engaged," 
says  he,  "  several  of  my  schoolfellows  to  keep  up  a 
literary  correspondence  with  me.  This  improved  me  in 
oomposition.  I  had  met  with  a  collection  of  letters  by 
the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  I  pored  over  tliem 
most  devoutly.  I  kept  copies  of  any  of  my  own  letters 
that  pleased  me ;  and  a  oomparison  between  them  and 
the  compositions  of  most  of  my  correspondents  flattered 
my  vanity." 

In  a  letter  from  Gilbert  Bums,  which  Dr.  Currie  has 
published,  we  have  a  still  more  particular  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  &ther  of  this  humble  family  strug- 
gled, in  all  his  difficulties,  to  procure  education  for  his 
children ;  from  which,  as  interestingly  illustrative  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  poorest  have  it  in  their  power  to 


discharge  this  most  important  parental  duty,  we  shall 
here  transcribe  a  few  sentenceB.  "  There  being  qo  school 
near  us,"  says  the  writer,  "  and  our  little  services  being 
nseful  on  the  farm,  my  father  undertook  to  teach  ns 
arithmetio  in  the  winter  evenings,  by  candlelight;  and 
in  this  way  my  two  eldest  sisters  got  all  the  edncation 
they  received.  .  .  .  My  father  was  for  some  time  almost 
the  only  oompanion  we  had.  He  conversed  familiarly  on 
all  enbjects  with  us,  as  if  we  had  been  men ;  and  was  at 
great  pains,  while  we  acoompanied  him  in  the  labouiB  of 
the  form,  to  lead  the  conversation  to  such  subjects  as 
might  tend  to  increase  onr  knowledge,  or  confirm  us  in 
virtuous  habits.  He  borrowed  Salmon's  Geographical 
Qrammar  for  us,  and  endeavoured  to  make  ub  acquainted 
with  the  situation  and  history  of  the  different  countries 
in  the  world ;  while  from  a  book  society  in  Ayr  he  pro- 
cured for  us  the  reading  of  Derham's  Physico  and  Astro 
Theology,  and  Ray's  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  to 
give  ns  some  idea  of  astronomy  and  natural  history." 
Gilbert  also  gives  us,  in  this  letter,  a  more  particular 
account  of  his  brother's  early  reading.  "  Robert,"  ho 
proceeds,  "read  all  these  books  with  an  avidity  and 
industry  scarcely  to  be  equalled.  My  &ther  had  been 
a  anbscriber  to  Staokhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  then 
lately  published  by  James  Menross,  in  Eilmaroock: 
from  this  Kobert  collected  a  competent  knowledge  of 
ancient  history ;  for  no  book  was  so  voluminous  oe  to 
slacken  his  industry,  or  so  antiquated  as  to  damp  his 
researches.  A  brother  of  my  mother,  who  had  lived 
with  us  some  time,  and  had  learnt  some  arithmetio  by 
our  winter  evenii^'s  candle,  went  into  a  bookseller's 
shop  in  Ayr  to  pnrchaae  the  'Beady  Reckoner,  or 
Trsdesman's  Sure  Guide,'  and  a  book  to  teach  him  to 
write  letters.  Luckily,  in  place  of  the  '  Complete  Letter 
Writer.'he  got  by  mistake  a  small  collection  of  letters  by 
the  most  eminent  writers,  with  a  few  sensible  directions 
for  attaining  an  easy  epistolary  style.    This  book  was  to 
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Robert  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  inspired  him 
with  a  strong  desire  to  eicel  in  letter-writing,  while  it 
furnished  him  with  models  by  some  of  the  first  writers 
in  our  language." 

After  mentioning  the  manner  in  which  his  brother  ob- 
tained a  few  of  his  other  books,  Gilbert  goes  on  to  state 
that  a  teacher  in  Ayr,  of  the  name  of  Murdoch,  to  whom 
he  was  sent  for  two  or  three  weeks  by  his  father,  to  im- 
prove his  writing,  being  himself  engaged  at  the  time  in 
learning  French,  communicated  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived to  his  ardent  and  persevering  pupil,  who,  when 
he  returned  home,  brought  with  him  a  French  dictionary 
and  grammar,  and  a  copy  of  Telemachus.  "  In  a  little 
while,"  continues  the  writer,  "  by  the  assistance  of  these 
books,  he  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
as  to  read  and  understand  any  French  author  in  proee." 
He  afterwards  attempted  to  learn  Latin,  but  did  not 
prosecute  the  study  so  long  as  to  make  much  progress. 
All  this  while  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  this 
admirable  father  and  his  poor  family  continued  to  in- 
crease every  day.  Gilbert's  picture  of  their  condition  is 
touching  in  the  extreme.  "To  the  butfetings  of  mis-, 
fortune,"  says  he,  "  we  could  only  oppose  hard  labour, 
and  the  most  rigid  economy.  We  lived  veiy  sparing. 
For  several  years  butoher's  meat  was  a  stranger  in  the 
house ;  while  all  the  members  of  the  fitmily  exerted 
themselves  tj}  the  utmost  of  their  strength,  and  rather 
beyond  it,  in  the  labours  of  the  farm.  My  brother,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  assisted  in  threshing  the  crop  of 
com,  and  at  fifteen  was  the  principal  labourer  on  the 
fitrm,  for  we  had  no  hired  servant,  male  or  female.  The 
anguish  of  mind  we  felt  at  our  tender  years,  under 
these  straits  and  difficulties,  was  very  great.  To  think ' 
of  our  father  growing  old  (for  he  vtas  now  above  fifty), 
broken  dovm  with  the  long-continued  fiitigues  of  hie 
life,  vrith  a  wife  and  five  other  children,  and  in  a  declin- 
ing state  of  circumstances,  these  reflections  produced  in 
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m;  brother's  mind  and  mine  sensationfi  of  the  deepest 
dutress.  I  doubt  not  but  the  bard  labour  and  sorrow  of 
tbig  period  of  his  life  vas,  in  a  great  measure,  the  cause 
of  that  depreseion  of  Bpirite  witli  which  Robert  was  so 
often  afflicted  throt^b  his  whole  life  afterwards.  At  this 
time  he  was  almost  constantly  afflicted  in  the  evenings 
with  a  dull  headache,  which  at  a  future  period  of  his  life 
was  exchanged  for  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  a 
threatening  of  iainting  and  sufTocation  in  his  bed  in  the 
night  time." 

Murdoch,  Bume's  English  master,  although  not  a  man 
of  great  learning,  appears  to  have  been  a  judicious  ele- 
mentary instructor,  as  well  as  to  have  possessed,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  that  zeal  for  the  improvemont  of  his 
pupils,  and  delight  in  witnessing  tbeir  progreBS,  which 
do  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  to  render  a  teacher's 
efforts  successful.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  talker, 
and  written  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  this 
person  says,  "Upon  this  little  farm  (the  first  which 
Bums'a  father  had)  was  erected  an  humble  dwellii^,  of 
which  William  Bums  was  the  architect.  It  was,  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  straw,  literally  a  tabernacle  of 
clay.  In  this  mean  cottage,  of  which  I  myself  was  at 
tiroes  an  inhabitant,  I  really  believe  there  dwelt  a  larger 
portion  of  content  than  in  any  palace  in  Europe."  In 
noticing,  afterwards,  the  ease  with  which  his  young 
pupils  (Robert  being  then  abont  six  or  seven  years  of 
age)  learned  their  tasks,  he  remarks,  "This  facility  was 
partly  owing  to  the  method  pursued  by  their  lather  and 
me  in  instructing  them,  which  was,  to  make  them 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  every  word 
in  each  sentence  that  was  to  be  committed  to  memory. 
By-the-bye,  this  may  be  easier  done,  and  at  an  earlier 
period,  than  is  generally  thought.  As  soon  as  they 
were  capable  of  it,  I  taiight  them  to  turn  verse  into  its 
natural  prose  order ;  sometimes  to  substitute  synonymons 
expressions  for  poetical  words,  and  to  supply  all  the 
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ellipBes.,  These,  yon  know,  are  the  means  of  knowing 
Uiat  the  pupil  understands  his  au&or.  These  are 
excellent  helps  ia  the  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences, 
as  well  as  to  a  varietj  of  expression."  In  the  remainder 
of  the  letter  the  writer  gives  a  very  interesting  acconnt 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  pupil,  at  a  future 
period,  commenced  and  carried  on  tiieir  French  studies. 
When  Robert  Bums  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age, 
Murdoch  Had  been  appointed  parish  schoolmaster  of 
Ayr,  upon  which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  Bums 
was  sent  for  a  few  weeks  to  attend  his  school.  "He 
was  now  with  me,"  says  Murdoch,  "  day  and  night,  in 
school,  at  all  meals,  and  in  all  my  walks.  At  the  end 
of  one  week  I  told  him,  that,  as  he  was  now  pretty  much 
master  of  the  parts  of  speech,  Ac,  I  should  like  to  teach 
him  something  of  French  pronunciation ;  that,  when 
he  should  meet  with  the  name  of  a  French  town,  ship, 
officer,  or  the  like,  in  the  newspapers,  he  might  he  able 
to  pronounce  it  something  like  a  French  word.  Robert 
was  glad  to  hear  this  proposal,  and  immediately  we 
attacked  the  French  with  great  oour^^.  Now  there 
was  little  else  to  be  heard  but  the  declension  of  nouns, 
the  conjugation  of  verbs,  &o.  When  walking  together, 
and  even  at  meals,  I  was  constantly  telling  him  the 
names  of  different  objects,  as  they  presented  themselves, 
in  French  ;  so  that  he  was  hourly  laying  in  a  stock  of 
words,  and  sometimes  little  phrases.  In  short,  he  took 
'  such  pleasure  in  learning,  and  I  in  teaching,  tliat  it  was 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  most  zealous  in 
the  business ;  and  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  of 
OUT  study  of  the  French,  we  began  to  read  a  little  of  the 
Adventures  of  Telemachus,  in  F^n^lun's  own  words." 

Another  week,  however,  was  hardly  over,  when  the 
young  student  was  obliged  to  leave  school  for  the  labonns 
of  the  harvest.  "  I  did  not,  however,"  says  Murdoch, 
"  lose  sight  of  him,  but  was  a  frequent  visitant  at  his 
Other's  house  when  I  had  my  haltholiday ;  and  very 


often  went,  accompanied  by  one  or  two  pereons  more 
intelligent  than  myself,  that  good  William  Bums  might 
enjoy  a  mental  feaat.  Then  the  labouring  oar  was 
shifted  to  Bome  other  hand.  The  father  and  the  son  sat 
down  -with  ub,  when  we  enjoyed  a  oonTersation,  wherein 
solid  reasonitig,  sensible  remark,  and  a  moderate  seaeon- 
ing  of  jocularity,  were  so  nicely  blended,  as  to  render  it 
palatable  to  all  parties.  Robert  had  a  hundred  questions 
to  eek  me  about  the  French,  &c. ;  and  the  father,  who 
had  always  rational  information  in  view,  had  etill  some 
question  to  propose  to  my  more  learned  friends  upon 
moral  or  natural  philosophy,  or  some  such  interesting 
subject."  It  is  delightful  to  contemplate  such  scenes  of 
humble  life  as  these — showing  us,  as  they  do,  what  the 
desire  of  intellectual  cultivation  may  accomplish  in  any 
circumstances,  and  with  how  much  genuine  happiness  it 
will  irradiate  the  gloom  even  of  the  severest  poverty. 

We  shall  not  pursue  Esirtber  the  history  of  Bobert 
Bums.  All  know  his  sudden  blaze  of  popularity — the 
misfortnnea  and  errors  of  his  short  life — and  the  immor- 
tality which  he  has  won  by  his  genius.  It  is  plain,  from 
the  details  that  we  have  given,  that,  even  had  he  never 
been  a  poet,  ha  would  have  grown  up  to  be  no  common 
man.  Whatever  he  owed  to  nature,  it  was  to  his  admi- 
rable father,  and  his  own  zealous  exertions,  that  he  was 
indebted  at  least  for  that  education  of  his  powers,  and 
that  storii^  of  his  mind  with  knowledge,  which,  in  so 
great  a  degree,  contributed  to  make  him  what  he  after- 
wards became.  It  is  an  error  to  regard  either  Bums  or 
Shakespeare  as  simply  a  poet  of  Nature's  making.  If 
learning  be  taken  to  include  knowledge  in  general, 
instead  of  being  restricted  merely  to  an  acquaintance 
with  the  ancient  languages,  it  may  be  rather  said  that 
they  were  both  learned  poets — as,  indeed,  every  great 
poet  must  be.  Their  minds,  that  of  Shakespeare  espe- 
cially, were  fall  of  multifarious  knowledge,  which  was 
the  fruit  both  of  vigilant  observation  and  extensive 
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readily,  and  was  perpetually  entering  into,  and,  in  some 
degree  regulating,  the  spirit  or  form  of  their  poetrj-. 
The  wonder  in  the  case  of  each  was,  not  that  he  pro- 
duced poetical  compositions  of  tranecendant  excellence 
without  any  acquaiutance  with  literature,  bnt  that  he 
acquired  his  literary  knowledge  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
which  would  have  diBCOuraged  most  men  from  making 
the  attempt  to  gain  it.  Such  minds,  too,  learn  a  great 
deal  &om  a  few  books,  drawing  both  iuformatiou  and 
rules  of  taste  from  the  writer  they  peruse  with  a  rapidity 
and  felicity  of  apprehension  which  people  of  infeiior 
endowments  cannot  comprehend, 

Gilbert  Burns,  the  younger  brother  of  Robert,  had 
no  turn  for  poetry ;  but  he,  too,  derived  infinite  benefit 
from  those  studies  which  were  intermixed,  as  we  have 
seen,  with  the  labours  of  his  early  days.  To  this  ex- 
cellent man,  who  died  only  in  1827,  literature  was  the 
solace  of  a  life  of  hardships.  lie  never  became  a  scholar 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  hiw  situation,  that  of 
a  small  farmer,  did  not  require  that  be  should  give  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin ;  but  he  obtained  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  best  books  in  hie  native 
language,  and  learned  to  write  English  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  have  done  discredit  to  a  schplar.  Some  of  his 
letters,  indeed,  which  Dr.  Currie  has  printed,  would  be 
omamentfl  to  any  collection  of  epistolary  compositions 
— especially  a  long  one,  dated  October  1300,  which  ap- 
peared first  in  Dr.  CuiTie's  second  edition  of  the  poet's 
works ;  and  which  contains  a  disquisition  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  abounding  in  valuable 
remarks,  and  characterized  by  no  ordinary  powers  both 
of  expression  and  thought. 

END  OF  VOL.    I. 
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PURSUIT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

UNDEE  DIFFICULTIES. 


CHAPTER  r. 

(iipford;  holcboft. 


AuoNO  narratives  which  illustrate  the  power  of  the  Love 
of  Knowledge  in  overcoming  the  opposition  of  oiroum- 
stances,  there  are  few  more  interesting  than  that  which 
has  been  given  us  of  his  early  life  b}-  the  late  Wiluah 
QiFFOKD.  Mr.  Gifford  was  bom  in  1755  at  A^bnrton, 
in  Devonshire.  His  father,  although  the  descendant  of 
a  respectable  and  even  wealthy  family,  had  early  ruined 
himself  by  his  wildness  and  prodigality :  and  even  after 
he  was  married  had  run  off  to  kch,  where  he  remaindd 
serving  on  board  a  man-of-war  for  eight  or  nine  years. 
On  his  return  home,  with  about  a  hundred  pounds  of 
prize-money,  he  attempted  to  obtain  a  living  ae  a 
glazier,  having  before  apprenticed  himself  to  that  bnsi- 
oess  ;  but  in  a  few  yeant  he  died  of  a  broken-down  con- 
Btitntion  before  he  waa  forty,  leaving  his  vrife  with  two 
children,  the  youngest  only  about  eight  months  old,  and 
with  nomeans  of  support  except  what  she  might  fhake 
by  continuing,  the  business,  of  which  she  was  quite 
ignorant.  In  about  a  twelvemonth  she  followed  her 
husband  to  the  grave.    "  I  was  not  quite  thirteen,"  says 
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her  son,  "  when  this  happened ;  my  little  brother  waa 
hardly  two ;  and  we  had  not  a  relation  nor  a  friend  in 
the  world." 

His  brother  waa  now  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  he 
waa  himuelf  taken  home  to  the  house  of  a  person  named 
Carlile,  who  was  his  godfather,  and  had  seized  upon 
whatever  his  mother  had  left,  tinder  pretence  of  repaying 
faiinself  for  money  which  he  had  advanced  to  ber.  By 
this  person,  WiLUam,  who  had  before  learned  reading, 
writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic,  was  sent  again  to  school, 
and  was  beginning  to  make  considerable  progress  in  the 
last  branch  of  study;  but  in  about  three  months  his 
patron  grew  tired  of  the  expense,  and  took  him  home, 
with  the  view  of  employing  him  as  a  plonghboy.  An 
injury,  however,  which  he  had  received  some  yeara 
before,  on  his  breast,  was  found  to  unfit  him  for  this 
species  of  labour;  and  it  wan  next  reeoWed  that  he 
should  be  sent  out  to  Newfoundland  to  assist  in  a  store- 
house. But,  upon  being  presented  to  the  person  who 
had  agreed  to  fit  him  out,  he  was  declared  to  be  "  too 
small" — and  this  scheme  also  had  to  be  abandoned. 
"  My  godfather,"  says  be,  "  had  now  humbler  views  for 
me,  and  I  had  little  heart  to  resist  anything.  He 
proposed  to  send  me  on  board  one  of  the  Torbay  fishing- 
boats  :  I  ventured,  however,  to  remonstrate  against  this, 
add  the  matter  was  compromised  hy  my  consenting  to  go 
on  board  a  coaster.  A  coaster  was  speedily  found  for 
me  at  Btixham,  and  thither  I  went  when  little  more 
than  thirteen." 

In  this  vessel  he  remained  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 
."  It  will  be  easily  conceived,"  he  remarks,  "  that  my  life 
was  a  life  of  hardship.  I  was  not  only  '  a  ship-boy  on 
the  high  and  giddy  mast,'  but  also  in  the  cabin,  where 
ever^  menial  office  fell  to  my  lot ;  yet,  if  I  was  restless 
and  discontented,  I  can  safely  say  it  was  jiot  so  much  on 
account  of  this,  as  of  my  being  precluded  from  all  possi- 
bility of  reading ;  as  my  master  did  not  possess,  nor  do  I 


recollect  seeing  during  the  whole  time  of  mj  abode  with 
him,  a  single  book  of  any  deecriptioa  except  the  '  Coast- 
ing Pilot.' " 

While  in  this  humble  situation,  however,  and  seem- 
ing to  himdelf  almost  an  outcast  from  the  world,  be  was 
not  altogether  foigotten.  He  had  broken  off  all  con- 
nexion with  Ashburton,  where  his  god&ther  lived;  but 
"the  women  of  Brixham,"  he  says,  "  who  travelled  to 
Ashburton  twice  a-week  with  fish,  and  who  had  known 
my  parents,  did  not  see  me  without  kind  concern  running 
about  the  beach  in  a  ragged  jacket  and  trousers."  They 
often  mentioned  him  to  their  acquaintances  at  Ash- 
burton ;  and  the  tale  excited  so  much  commiseration  in 
the  place,  that  his  godfather  at  last  found  himself  obliged 
to  send  for  him  home.  At  this  time  he  wanted  some 
months  of  fourteen.  He  pnxieeds  with  bis  own  story  as 
follows ; — 

"  After  the  holidays  I  returned  to  my  darling  pursuit 
— arithtnelic :  my  progress  was  now  so  rapid  that  in  a 
few  months  I  was  at  the  bead  of  the  school,  and  qualified 
to  assist  my  master  (Mr.  E.  Furlong)  on  any  extraordi- 
nary  emeigency.  As  he  usually  gave  me  a  trifle  on 
those  eccasiona,  it  raised  a  thought  in  me  that,  by 
engaging  with  him  as  a  regular  assistant,  and  under- 
tabng  the  instruction  of  a  few  evening  scholars,  I  might, 
with  a  little  additional  Md,  be  enabled  to  support  myself. 
God  knows,  my  ideas  of  support  at  this  time  were  of  no 
*  very  extravagant  nature.  I  bad,  besides,  another  object 
in  view.  Mr.  Hugh  Smerdon  (my  first  master)  was  now 
grown  old  and  infirm :  it  seemed  unlikely  that  be  should 
bold  out  above  three  or  four  years ;  and  I  fondly 
flattered  myself  that,  notwithstanding  my  youth,  I 
might  possibly  be  appointed  to  succeed  him.  I  was  iti 
my  fifteenth  year  when  I  built  these  castles ;  a  storm, 
however,  was  collecting,  which  unexpectedly  burst 
upon  me,  and  swept  tbem  all  away. 

"  On  mentioning  my  little  plan  to  Corlile,  he  treated 
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it  \vith  the  ntiDoBt  contempt;  on^  told  me,  in  his  tnm, 
that,  as  I  had  learned  enough,  and  mora  than  enough,  at 
school,  be  must  be  considered  as  haviug  fairly  discharged 
his  duty  (so,  indeed,  he  had) ;  he  added,  that  he  had 
been  negotiating  with  his  cousin,  a  shoemater  of  some 
respectability,  who  had  liberally  agreed  to  take  me 
without  a  fee  as  an  apprentice.  I  was  so  shoctted  at 
this  intelligence  that  I  did  not  remonstrate ;  but  went 
in  BuUeuness  and  silence  to  my  new  master,  to  whom  I 
was  soon  after  bound,*  till  I  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one." 

Up  to  this  period  bis  reading  had  been  very  limited, 
the  only  books  he  had  perused,  beside  the  Bible,  with 
which  be  was  well  acquainted,  having  been  a  black- 
letter  romance,  called  Parismus  and  I'arismenes,  a  few 
old  magazines,  and  the  Imitation  of  Thomas  &  Kempis. 
"  As  I  bated  my  new  profession,"  he  continnes,  "  with  a 
perfect  hatrad,  I  made  no  progress  in  it ;  and  was  conse- 
quently little  regarded  in  the  family,  of  which  I  sank  by 
degrees  into  the  common  drudge :  this  did  not  much 
disquiet  me,  for  my  spirits  were  now  humbled.  I  did 
not,  bowcTcr,  quite  resign  my  hope  of  one  day  succeed- 
ing ia  Mr,  Hugh  Smerdon,  and  therefore  secretly  prose- 
cuted my  fevourite  study  at  every  interval  of  leisure. 
These  intervals  were  not  very  frequent ;  and,  when  the 
use  I  made  of  them  was  fouud'out,  they  were  rendered 
still  less  so.  I  could  not  guess  the  motives  for  this  at  first ; 
but  at  length  I  discovered  that  my'  master  destined  his  ■ 
youngest  son  for  the  situation  to  which  I  aspired. 

"  1  possessed  at  this  time  but  one  book  in  the  world  : 
it  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  given  to  me  by  a  young 
woman,  who  bad  found  it  in  a  lodging-house.  I  con- 
sidered it  as  a  treasure  ;  but  it  was  a  treasure  lock^ 
up ;  for  it  supposed  the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted 
witb  simple   equations,  and   I   knew   nothing  of  the 

■  "  My  indenture,  which  now  lies  berore  me,  is  dated  the  let  of 

January.  1772."  ^ 
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matter.  My  master's  son  had  purchased  '  Feiming'H  In- 
truduction :'  this  was  precisely  what  1  wanted— but  ho 
carefully  concealed  it  from  me,  and  I  waa  indebted  to 
chance  alone  for  stumbling  upon  his  hiding-place.  I  eat 
up  for  the  greatest  part  of  several  nights  successively, 
and.  before  he  suspected  that  bis  treatise  was  discovered, 
had  completely  mastered  it.  I  could  now  enter  upon 
my  own  ;  and  that  carried  me  pretty  far  into  tbe  science. 
This  waa  not  done  without  difficulty.  I  had  not  a 
&rthing  on  earth,  nor  a  friend  to  give  me  one ;  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  therefore  (in  despite  of  the  flippant  remark 
of  Lord  Orford),  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  completely 
out  of  my  reach  as  a  crown  and  sceptre.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  resource  i  but  the  utmost  caution  and  secrecy 
were  necesaary  in  applying  to  it.  1  beatt)Ut  pieces  of 
leather  as  smooth  as  possible,  and  wrought  my  problems 
on  them, witli  a  blunted  awl;  for  tlie  rest,  my  memory 
was  tenacious  and  I  could  multiply  and  divide  by  it  to  a 
great  extent." 

No  situation,  it  will  be  admitted,  could  be  more  nn- 
fovourable  for  study  than  this ;  and  yet  we  see  how  the 
e^er  student  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  its  disad- 
vantages, contriving  to  write  and  calculate  even  without 
paper,  pens,  or  ink,  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of  leather  and 
a  blunted  awl.  Where  there  is  a  strong  determination 
to  attain  an  object,  it  is  generally  sufficient  of  itself  to 
create  the  means ;  and  almost  any  means  are  sufficient. 
We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  there  is  only  one  way  of 
doing  a  thing,  namely,  that  in  which  it  is  commonly 
done.  But,  whenever  we  have  to  prove  it,  we  find  how 
rich  in  resources  is  Necessity ;  and  how  seldom  it  is 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  ordinary  iuBtrument,  she  has 
not  some  new  invention  tJ7  supply  its  place.  This  is  a 
truth  which  studious  poverty  has  often  had  ezperienoe 
of.  and  been  all  the  better  for  experiencing ;  for  diffi- 
ci)lties  BO  encountered  and  subdued  not  only  whet 
ingenuity,  but  strei^then  a  man's  whole  intellectual 
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and  moral  character,  and  fit  him  for  Btrnggles  and 
achievements  in  after  life,  from  which  other  epirits  lem 
hardily  trained  tnm  away  in  despair. 

At  last,  however,  Gifford  obtained  some  alleviation  of 
hia  extreme  penury.  Be  had  scarcely,  he  tells  ns, 
known  poetiy  even  by  name,  when  some  verees,  com- 
"posed  by  one  of  his  acquaintances,  tempted  him  to  try 
what  he  could  do  in  the  aame  style,  and  he  succeeded  in 
prodncing  a  few  rhymes.  As  sucoessive  little  incidents 
inspired  his  humble  mnse,  be  produced  several  more 
compositions  of  a  similar  desoription,  till  he  had  got  to- 
gether about  a  dozen  of  them.  "  Certainly,"  says  he, 
"  nothing  on  earth  was  ever  so  deplorable  ;"'  but,  such 
as  tliey  were,  they  procured  >iim  not  a  little  fame  among 
his  asBOciateft,  sad  he  began  at  last  to  be  sometimes 
invited  to  repeat  them  to  other  circles.  "  The  repeti- 
tions of  which  I  speak,"  he  continues,  "  were  always 
attended  with  applause,  and  sometimes  with  favours 
more  substantial ;  little  collections  were  now  and  then 
made,  and  I  have  received  sixpence  in  an  evening.  To 
one  who  had  long  lived  in  the  absolute  want  of  money, 
such  a  resource  seemed  a  Peruvian  mine :  I  furnished 
myself  by  d^rees  with  paper,  Ac,  and,  what  was  of 
more  importance,  with  books  of  geometry  and  of  the 
higher  branches  of  algebra,  which  I  cautiously  con- 
cealed. Poetry,  even  at  this  time,  was  no  amusement 
of  mine :  it  was  subservient  to  other  purposes ;  and  I 
only  had  recourse  to  it  when  I  wanted  money  for  my 
mathematical  pursuits." 

But  even  this  resource  was  soon  taken  from  him.  His 
master,  having  heard  of  his  verse-making,  was  so  in- 
censed both  at  what  he  deemed  the  idleness  of  the  occupa- 
tion and  especially  at  some  satirical  allusions  to  himself,  or 
his  customers,  upon  which  the  young  poet  had  unwisely 
ventured,  that  he  eeieed  upon  and  carried  aw»y  all  his 
books  and  papers,  and  even  strictly  prohibited  him  frqm 
ever  again  repeating  a  line  of  bis  compositions.     Tbia 


Berere  stroke  was  followed  by  another,  whioh  reduced 
him  to  Btter  deepair.  The  master  of  the  free-Bchool, 
to  whom  he  had  never  resigned  ihB  hope  of  eucceediag, 
died,  and  another  person  was  appointed  to  the  situation 
not  much  older  than  GiiTord,  and  who,  he  says,  was 
oertaioly  not  so  well  qualified  for  it  as  himself.  "  I 
look  back,"  he  proceeds,  "  on  that  part  of  my  life  which 
immediately  followed  this  event  with  little  satisfaction  ; 
it  was  a  period  of  gloom,  and  savt^  unsociability  :  by 
degrees  I  sunk  into  a  kind  of  corporeal  torpor ;  or,  if 
roused  into  activity  by  the  spirit  of  youth,  wasted  the 
exertion  in  splenetic  and  vexations  tricks,  which 
alienated  the  few  acquaintances  which  compassion  had 
yet  left  me." 

His  despondency  and  discontent,  however,  seem  to 
have  gradually  given  way  to  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his 
disposition ;  some  evidences  of  kindly  feeling  from 
those  aronnd  him  tended  a  good  deal  to  mitigate  his 
recklessness;  and,  especially  as  the  term  of  his  appren- 
ticeship drew  towards  a  close,  his  former  aspirations  and 
hopes  b^an  to  retnm  to  him.  But  he  had  spent  nearLy 
six  years  at  his  imcongenial  emploj-ment  before  any 
decided  prospect  of  deliverance  opened  upon  him.  "  In 
this  bumble  and  obscure  state,"  he  says,  "  poor  beyond 
the  common  lot,  yet  flattering  my  ambition  with  day- 
dreams which  perhaps  would  never  have  been  realized, 
I  was  found,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  my  age,  by  Mr. 
William  Cookesley,— a  name  never  to  be  pronounced  by 
me  without  veneration.  The  lamentable  doggrel  which 
I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which  had  passed  from 
month  to  month  among  people  of  my  own  degree,  had 
by  some  accident  or  othei-  reached  his  ear,  and  given 
him  a  cnriosity  to  inquire  after  the  author."  Mr. 
Cookesley,  who  was  a  surgeon,  and  not  rich,  having 
learnt  Oifford's  history  from  himself,  became  so  much 
interested  in  his  favour,  that  he  determined  to  rescue 
bim  from  his  obscurity.     "The  plan,"  says  Gifford, 
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"  that  occurred  to  him  was  natnnilly  that  which  had  so 
often  Bu^ested  itself  to  me.  There  were,  indeed, 
several  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  My  hand-writing  was 
bad,  and  my  language  very  incorrect ;  but  nothing  could 
slacken  the  zeal  of  this  e:ccellent  man.  He  procured  a 
few  of  my  poor  attempts  at  rhyme,  dispersed  them 
amongst  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  and,  when  my 
name  was  become  somewhat  familiar  to  them,  sot  on  foot 
a  subscription  for  my  relief.  I  still  preserve  the 
original  paper ;  its  title  was  not  very  magnificent, 
though  it  exceeded  the  moat  sangnitie  wishes  of  my 
heart.  It  ran  thus :  '  A  Bubsoription  for  purchasing  the 
remainder  of  the  time  of  William  Qifibrd,  and  for 
enabling  him  to  improve  himself  in  writing  and  English 
grammar.'  Few  contributed  more  thui  five  shillings,  and 
none  went  beyond  ten  and  sixpence, — enough,  however, 
^vas  collected  to  free  me  from  my  apprenticeship,'  and 
to  maintain  me  for  a  few  months,  dtiring  which  I 
assiduously  attended  the  Kev.  Thomas  Smerdon." 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  very  compendiously 
told.  The  difficulties  of  the  poor  scholar  were  now 
over,  for  his  patrons  were  so  much  pleased  with  the 
progress  he  made  during  this  short  period,  that,  upon 
its  expiration,  theyrenewed  their  bounty,  and  maintained 
him  at  school  for  another  year.  "Such  liberality,"  he 
remarks,  "  was  not  lost  upon  me ;  I  grew  aniions  to 
make  the  best  return  in  my  power,  and  I  redoubled  my 
dilige.nce.  Now  that  I  am  sunk  into  indolence,  I  look 
back  with  some  degree  of  scepticism  to  the  exertions  of 
that  period."  In  two  years  and  two  months  frpm  what 
he  calls  the  day  of  his  emancipation,  he  was  pronounced 
by  his  master  to  be  fit  for  the  University :  and,  a  small 
office  having  been  obtained  for  him  by  Mr.  Cookesley's 
exertions  at  Oxford,  he  was  entered  of  Exeter  College, 
that  gentleman  undertaking  to  provide  the  additional 
means  necessary  to  enable  him  to  live  till  he  should 
*    "The  mm  my  master  teceJTed  irw  dx  poondB." 
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take  his  degiee.  Mr.  Gifford's  firet  patron  died  before 
hia  protege  liad  time  to  falfil  the  good  mtui's  foad  anlici- 
pations  of  lua  future  celebrity;  but  he  afterwards 
found  in  Lord  Grosvenor,*  another  much  more  able, 
tbongb  it  was  impossible  that  auy  other  could  have 
'  shown  more  zeal,  to  advance  his  iniereHtu.  A  lung  and 
proeperous  life,  during  which  he  acquired  a.  diiitinguished 
name  in  the  literary  world,  was  the  ample  cumpensation 
for  the  humiliation  and  hardships  of  his  youth.  He  was 
the  Editor,  for  many  years,  of  the  '  Quarterly  Keview,' 
which  was  placed  under  his  management  at  its  com- 
mencement in  1809!  and  which  atUined  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished BttocesB  in  a  great  degree  through  his  judi- 
cious and  careful  attention  to  its  conduct.  The  interest- 
uig  narrative  from  which  we  have  extracted  the 
preceding  pages  is  prefixed  to  his  English  version  of 
Juvenal,  rhe  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1802. 
He  had  before  this  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  two 
poetical  satires  entitled  T/ie  BaviadftaA  TbeMarml;  and 
his  editions  of  our  old  dramatists,  Msssinger,  Ben  Junson, 
Ford,  and  Shirley,  have  also  placed  his  name  high  as  an 
aonte  and  learned  critic.  Mr.  Oifford  died  in  London  • 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1826,  in  the  seventy-first 
year  of  his  age.  It  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in  his 
history,  and  one  which  snows  how  a  generous  act  somer 
times  receives  a  worldly  reward,  that  he  left  the  bulk 
of  bis  fortune  to  the  son  of  his  first  most  kind  and 
disinterested  patron,  Mr.  Cookesley. 

Similar  in  some  respects  to  GiB'ord's  early  history  is 
that  of  his  contemporary  Tbov^  Holcooft,  the  author 
of  '  Hugh  Trevor,'  and  many  other  well-known  pro- 
doetionB  in  light  literature.  Holcroft  baa  also  left  us 
part  of  a  memoir  of  his  own  life,  the  composition  of 
which,  however,  he  commenced  too  late  to  live  to 
finish.  "How  much  he  had  it  at  heart,"  eays  the 
*  Tlie  Snt  Eail,  graiid&tbor  of  the  present  Marqucsa  of  Weet- 
minster. 
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editor  of  tlie  mannBcript  (the  late  Mr.  HazUtt),  which 
was  given  to  the  world  some  years  after  the  death  of 
the  author,  "  may,  however,  bo  inferred  from  the  extra- 
ordinaTy  pains  he  then  took  to  make  some  progress  in 
it.  He  told  his  phyBicians  that  he  did  not  care  what 
severity  of  treatment  he  was  Gobjected  to,  provided  he 
oonid  live  six  months  longer  ta  complete  what  he  had 
begun.  By  dictating  a  word  at  a  time,  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  it  down  to  his  fifteenth  year.  \Vhen  the  clear- 
ness, minuteness,  and  vividness  of  what  he  thus  wrote, 
are  compared  with  the  feeble,  half-convulsed  state  in 
which  it  was  written,  it  will  be  diilicalt  to  bring  a 
stronger  instance  of  the  exertion  of  resolution  and  firm- 
ness of  mind  under  such  circumstances." 

Holcroft  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1745,  at 
which  time  his  father  worked  as  a  shoemaker  and  his 
mother  dealt  in  greens  and  oyeters.  His  father,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  unsettled  habits,  thon;^ 
a  well-meaning  and  upright  man,  knew  very  little  of  his 
business,  to  which  he  had  not  been  r^ularly  bred,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  exertions  both  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
'his  affairs  did  not  prosper.  When  young  Holcroft  was 
about  six  years  old,  the  family  were  suddenly  removed 
&om  London  t^i  a  place  in  Berkshire  beyond  Ascot 
Heath,  where  they  remained  for  about  twelve  months. 
Thomas  had  as  yet  only  been  for  a  short  time  at  a  Gchool 
where  children  were  sent  ratlier  to  keep  them  out  of 
harm's  way  than  to  learn  anything,  and  to  which  he  used 
to  be  carried  by  an  apprentice  of  his  father's.  This  lad 
afterwards  gained  bis  warmest  gratitude  by  making  him 
a  present  of  the  first  two  books  he  ever  possessed,  the 
one  being  the  Histoiy  of  Parismns  and  Parismenes, 
already  mentioned  as  one  of  Gifford's  early  literary  com- 
panions, and  the  other  the  Seven  Champions  of  Chrie- 
tendom.  It  was  while  they  resided  in  Berkshire  that 
his  father  began  teaching  him  to  read.  "  The  task," 
he  says,  "  at  firat  I  found  difficult,  till  the  idea  one  day 
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Baddenly  seized  me,  of  catching  all  the  sounds  I  had  been 
taught  from  the  arrangement  of  the  letters ;  and  my  joy 
at  this  discovery  watt  bo  great,  that  the  recollection  of  it 
has  never  been  eflhced.  After  that  my  progress  was  so 
rapid  that  it  astonished  my  father.  He  boasted  of  me  to 
everybody ;  and,  that  I  might  lose  no  time,  the  task  he 
set  me  was  eleven  cliapters  a  day  in  the  Old  Testament. 
I  might,  indeed,  have  deceived  my  father  by  skipping 
some  of  the  chapters,  hot  a  dawning  regard  for  troth, 
aided  by  the  love  I  had  of  reading,  and  the  wonderftil 
histories  I  sometimes  found  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  gene- 
rally induced  me  to  go  through  the  whole  of  my  task. 
One  day  as  I  was  sitting  at  the  gate  vrith  my  Bible  in 
my  hand,  a  neighbouring  &rmer,  coming  to  see  my 
&ther,  asked  me  if  I  could  read  the  Bible  already.  I 
answered,  yes ;  and  he  desired  me  to  let  him  hear  me. 
I  began  at  the  place  where  the  book  vras  open,  read 
fluently,  and  afterwards  told  him,  that,  if  he  pleased,  he 
should  hear  the  tenth  chapter  of  Nehemiah.  At  this  he 
seemed  still  more  amazed,  and,  wishing  to  be  convinced, 
bade  me  read.  After  listening  till  be  found  I  could  really 
pnmounce  the  uncouth  Hebrew  names  so  much  better, 
and  more  easily,  than  he  supposed  to  be  within-  the 
power  of  BO  young  a  child,  he  patted  my  head,  gave  me 
a  penny,  and  said  I  was  an  uncommon  boy.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  whether  his  praise  or  his  gift  was  most 
flattering  to  me.  Soon  afler,  my  father's  apprentice,  the 
kind-hearted  Dick,  who  came  backward  and  forward  to 
my  father  on  his  afi'airs,  brought  me  the  two  delightful 
hiatoiies  I  have  above  mentioned,  which  were  among 
those  then  called  Chapman's  Books.  It  was  scarcely 
possible  for  anything  to  have  been  more  grateful  to  me 
than  this  present.  Parismus  and  Parismenes,  with  all 
the  adventures  detailed  in  the  Seven  Champions  of 
Christendom,  were  soon  as  iamiliar  to  me  as  my  cate- 
chism, or  the  daily  prayers  I  repeated  .kneeling  before 
my  fiither." 
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On  leaving  their  house  in  Berkshire,  the  family  were 
obliged  to  adopt  a  wandering  life,  the  mother  turning 
pedlar,  and  hawking  her  wares  through  the  outskirtA  and 
neighbourhood  of  London,  while  her  son  trotted  after 
her,  and  the  father,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain  some 
regular  employment,  in  a  short  time  joining  the  party, 
who  now  extended  their  peregrinations  to  remote  parts 
of  the  country,  Vi  bile  leading  this  life,  they  endured 
the  greatent  hardships.  Upon  one  occasion  tbey  were 
so  eeveiely  pressed,  that  Thomas  was  sent  to  beg  ^im 
house  to  house  in  a  village  where  they  happened  to  he. 
At  length  the  father  managed  to  buy  two  or  three  asses, 
which  he  loaded  with  hamjjers  of  apjiles  and  pears,  and 
drove  about  through  the  country.  Sut  this  apparent 
improvement  in  their  circumstances  afforded  no  allevia- 
tion to  the  sufieringB  of  the  poor  boy.  "  The  bad  nourish- 
ment I  met  with,"  he  aaye,  "the  cold  and  wretched 
manner  in  which  I  waa  clothed,  and  the  eicessive  weari- 
neiiS  I  endured  in  following  these  animals  day  after  day, 
and  being  obliged  to  drive  creatures  perhaps  still  more 
weary  than  myself,  were  miseries  much  too  great,  and 
loaded  my  little  heart  with  sorrows  far  too  pungent  ever 
to  be  foi^tten.  By  roads  and  high-roads  were  alike  to 
be  traversed,  but  the  former  far  the  oftenest,  for  they 
were  then  almost  Innumerable,  and  the  state  of  them  in 
winter  would  scarcely  at  present  be  believed,"  Once, 
he  tells  us,  he  travelled  on  foot  thirty  miles  in  one 
day ;  and  he  was  then  only  a  child  of  about  ten  years 
old.  Ihiring  all  this  time,  he  made  little  or  no  pn^re«8 
in  reading , — "  I  was  too  much  pressed,"  he  says,  "  by 
fotigue.  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness."  Vet  as  he  con- 
tinued to  repeat  his  prayers  and  catechism  morning  and 
evening,  and  to  read  the  Prayer-book  and  Bible  on 
Sundays,  he  at  least  did  not  forget  what  he  had  formerly 
learned.  On  one  occasion,  too,  he  states,  the  ballad  of 
Chevy  Chace  having  fallen  into  his  hands,  his  father, 
who  was  very  proud  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  son's 
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talentu,  and  particularly  of  his  memory',  set  him  to  get 
by  heart  the  whole  song,  by  way  of  task,  which  he  per- 
formed, in  the  midat  of  his  toils,  in  three  days.  His 
father  gave  biin  a  halfpenny  for  the  achievement, 
which  made  him  think  himeelf  at  the  time  quite  a 
rich  man. 

When  in  hiii  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  having  been 
present  at  the  Nottingham  raceit,  he  was  so  much  etmck 
by  the  oontiust  between  his  own  mean  and  ra^ed  con- 
dition, and  that  of  the  clean,  well-fed,  and  well-clothed 
stable-boys,  that  he  det«rmined  to  try  if  he  could  not 
find  a  master  to  engage  him  in  that  capacity  at  New- 
market. After  much  peraeverance,  and  being  turned  off 
after  a  short  trial,  first  by  one  master  and  then  by 
another,  from  the  little  knowledge  be  was  found  to  have 
of  riding,  he  was  at  last  taken  into  the  service  of  a 
person  who  was  considerate  enough  not  to  expect  him  to 
be  a  finished  groom  almost  before  he  could  have  ever 
mounted  a  horse.  He  very  soon  began  to  distinguish 
himself  by  his  expertnees  in  bis  new  occupation ;  and 
the  language  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  change  of  cir- 
cumstances forcibly  paints  his  sense  of  the  miseries 
from  which  he  had  been  extricated.  Alluding  to  the 
hearty  meal  which  he  and  his  companions  were  wont  to 
make  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  after  four  hours' 
exercise  of  their  horses,  he  says,  "  Nothing,  perhaps, 
can  exceed  the  enjoyment  of  a  stable-boy's  break&st : 
what,  then,  may  not  be  said  of  mine,  who  had  so  long 
been  used  to  suffer  hunger,  and  so  seldom  fuund  the 
means  of  satisfying  it  ?"  "  For  my  own  part,"  he  adds, 
"so  total  and  striking  was  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  my  situation,  that  1  could  not  but  feel  it  vety 
sensibly.  I  was  more  conscious  of  it  than  most  boys 
would  have  been,  and  therefore  not  a  little  satisfied. 
The  former  part  of  my  life  had  most  of  it  been  spent  in 
turmoil,  and  often  in  singular  wretchedness.  I  hod 
been  exposed  to  every  want,  every  weariness,  and  every 
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occasion  of  despondency,  except  that  auch  poor  sufferers 
become  reconciled  to,  and  almost  insensible  of,  snffei^ 
ing ;  and  boyhood  and  beggary  are  fortunately  not  prone 
to  despond.  Happy  had  been  the  meal  where  I  had 
enough ;  rich  to  me  was  the  rag  that  kept  me  warm ; 
and  heavenly  the  pillow,  no  matter  what,  or  bow  hard, 
on  which  I  could  lay  my  head  to  sleep.  Now  I  was 
wanuly  clothed,  nay  gorgeously;  for  I  was  proud  of 
my  new  livery,  aud  never  suspected  that  there  was 
disgrace  in  it ;  I  fed  voluptuously,  not  a  prince  on  earth 
perhaps  with  half  the  appetite,  and  never-failing  relish ; 
and,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  drag  through  the  dirt 
after  the  most  slnggiiih,  obstinate,  and  detipised  among 
our  animals,  I  was  mounted  on  the  noblest  that  the  earth 
contains,  had  him  under  my  care,  and  was  borne  by  him 
over  hill  and  dale,  far  outatripping  the  vrings  of  the 
wind.  Was  not  this  a  change  auch  as  might  excite 
reflection  even  in  the  mind  of  a  boy?" 

We  must,  however,  pass  over  the  account  which  be 
gives  of  his  life  as  a  stable-boy,  interesting  as  many  of 
the  details  are  into  which  he  enters.  Daring  his  wander- 
ings through  the  country  vrith  his  ftther,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  he  had  scarcely  had  any  opportunity 
of  Extending  his  knowledge  of  books;  the  Bible,  and 
such  old  ballads  as  he  met  with  by  chance  on  the  walls 
of  cottages  and  ale-houses,  constituting  all  his  reading. 
"  Books  were  not  then,"  he  remarks,  "  as  they  fortu- 
nately are  now,  great  or  small,  on  this  subject  or  on 
that,  to  be  found  in  almost  every  bouse.  A  book,  except 
of  prayers,  or  of  daily  religious  use,  was  scarcely  to  be 
seen  but  among  the  opulent,  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
studious  (  and  by  the  opulent  they  were  often  disregarded 
with  a  degree  of  neglect  which  would  now  be  almost 
di^paoefnl."  For  some  time  after  his  arrival  at  New- 
market, he  was  not  mnch  better  off.  In  about  half  a 
year,  however,  his  &ther  followed  him  to  that  place, 
where  he  at  first  found  a  little  employment  at  his  old 


trade  of  nutking  shoes ;  and  one  of  bis  ehopmatw,  who 
happened  to  be  fond  of  books,  and  to  he  in  poaeession 
of  a  few,  occasionally  lent  yonng  Holcroft  a  volume  from 
his  coUectiun.  Among  other  works,  tliis  person  put 
into  his  hands  Omliver's  Travels  and  the  Spectator, 
with  which,  the  former  especially,  be  was  much 
delighted.  He  mentions,  also,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man, 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  other  religions  books,  as  at 
tbis  time  among, bis  chief  favourites.  As  be  was  one 
day  passing  the  cfaui^h,  he  heard  some  voices  singing, 
and  was  immediately  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to 
learn  the  art.  Having  approached  the  church  door,  be 
fonnd  the  persons  within  engaged  in  singing  in  fonr 
parts,  nnder  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  Langham.  They 
asked  him  to  join  them,  and,  bis  voice  and  ear  being 
pronounced  good,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  taken 
into  the  class ;  the  master  offering  to  give  up  the 
entranoe-money  of  five  shillings  in  consideration  of  bis 
being  but  a  boy,  whose  wages  conld  not  be  great,  and 
tiie  others  ^re.eii^  to  let  him  sing  out  of  their  books. 
"  From  the  little,"  he  proceeds,  *'  I  that  day  teamed,  and 
&om  another  lesson  or  two,  I  obtained  a  tolerable  con- 
ception of  striking  intervals  upwards  or  downwards,  such 
as  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  remainder  of  the  octave, 
the  chief  feature  in  which  I  soon  understood ;  but  of 
course  I  found  most  difficulty  in  the  third,  sixth,  and 
seventh.  Previously,  however,  to  any  great  progress,  I 
was  obliged  to  purchase  '  Arnold's  Psalmody ;'  and, 
studious  over  tbis  divine  treasure,  I  passed  many  a 
forenoon  extended  in  the  hay' loft.  My  chief,  and  almost 
my  only  difBculty,  lay  in  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of 
snch  technical  words  as  were  not  explained  either  by 
their  own  nature,  or  by  the  author  in  other  language. 
I  was  illiterate ;  I  knew  the  language  of  the  vulgar 
well,  but  little  more.  Perhaps  no  words  ever  puzzled 
poor  mortal  more  than  I  was  puzzled  by  the  words 
m^or  and  miiwr  heyt.    I  think  it  a  duty,  which  no  one 
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who  writea  an  elementary  book  ought  to  n^lect,  to 
give  a  vocabulary  of  all  the  words  which  are  not  in 
common  use,  in  the  laDguage  in  wliich  he  writes,  and 
to  e:cplain  them  by  the  simplest  terms  in  that  language ; 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  by  a  clear  and  easy  paraphrase. 
The  bouTB  I  spent  by  myself  in  mastering  whatever 
belonged  to  notation,  and  in  learning  the  intervals, 
occasioned  my  progress  to  be  so  very  different  from  that 
of  the  others,  that  it  excited  the  admiration  of  them  all : 
and  Hr.  Langham,  the  great  mai^  whom  I  then  looked 
up  to,  declared  it  was  surprising.  If  any  part  was  out, 
I  heard  it  immediately,  and  often  struck  the  note  for 
them, — getting  the  start  of  Mr.  Langham.  If  he  should 
happen  to  be  absent,  he  said  thai  I  could  set  them  all 
right ;  so  that  by  this,  and  the  clearness  of  my  voice,  I 
obtained  the  nickname  of  '  The  sweet  singer  of  Israel.'  " 

His  wages  were  four  pounds  a  year,  and  he  paid  five 
shillii^  a  quarter  to  his  sin^g-master ;  and,  upon 
Mr.  Langham  oGTering  to  give  him  lessons  in  arithmetic 
also  for  as  much  more,  he  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and 
attended  him  daily  for  three  months.  In  that  time  he 
got  so  far  as  Practice  and  the  BuIe-of-Three.  "  Except 
what  I  have  already  related,"  he  says,  "  these  three 
months,  as  far  as  others  were  concerned;  may  be  truly 
called  my  course  of  education.  At  the  age  of  two  or 
three  and  thirty,  indeed,  when  I  was  endeavouring  to 
acquire  the  French  language,  I  paid  a  Monsieur  Baymond 
twenty  shillings  for  a  few  lessons,  hut  the  giiod  he  did 
me  was  so  little  that  it  was  money  thrown  away.  At 
Newmarket  I  was  so  intent  on  stnd3-ing  arithmetic,  that 
for  want  of  better  apparatus  I  have  often  got  an  old  nail 
and  cast  up  sums  on  the  paling  of  the  stable-yard." 
This  will  remind  the  reader  of  Gifford,  with  bis  leather 
for  paper,  and  his  blnnt«d  awl  for  a  pen. 

Holcroft  continned  at  Newmarket  for  about  two  years 
and  a  half,  when  be  determined  to  go  to  Ixindon  once 
more  to  join  bis  lather,  who  now  kept  a  cobbler's  stall  in 


South  Audley  Street.  "  My  mind,"  he  says,  "  having 
its  own  Bomewfaat  pecaliar  bias,  oircumBtaQcea  had  rather 
coucnrred  to  di^iut  me  tliah  to  invite -my  stay.  I 
despised  my  companionB  for  the  groBanesB  of  their  ideas, 
and  the  total  absence  of  every  pursuit  in  which  the  miud 
appeared  to  have  any  share.  It  was  even  with  sneers  of 
contempt  that  they  saw  me  intent  on  acqnirinf^  Bome 
small  portion  of  knowledge,  so  that  I  waa  &r  from 
having  any  prompter  either  as  a  friend  or  a  rival."  He 
was  at  this  time  nearly  sixteen.  For  some  years  he  con- 
tinued to  make  shoes  with  his  &ther,  and  at  last  became 
an  able  workman.  But  he  grew  every  day  fonder  of 
leading,  and,  whenever  he  had  a  shilling  to  spare,  spent 
it  in  purchasing  books.  In  1765,  having  married,  he 
attempted  to  open  a  school  for  teaching  children  to  read 
at  Liverpool,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  project  in 
about  a  year,  when  he  returned  to  town,  and  resumed 
his  trade  of  a  shoemaker.  Beside  hie  dislike  to  this 
occupation,  however,  on  other  accounts,  it  brought  back 
au  asthmatic  complaint  he  had  had  when  a  boy,  and 
eveiy  consideration  made  him  resolve  to  endeavour  to 
escape  from  it.  Even  at  this  time  he  had  become  a 
writer  for  the  newspapers,  the  editor  of  the  '  Whitehall 
Evening  Post'  giving  him  five  shillings  a  column  for 
some  esuays  which  he  sent  to  that  journal.  He  again 
attempted  to  open  a  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  ;  but  after  living  for  three  months  on  potatoes 
and  butter-milk,  and  obtaining  only  one  scholar,  he  gave 
np  the  experiment,  and  returned  to  the  heart  of  the 
town.  Having  acquired  some  notions  of  elocution  at  a 
debating  club  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing, he  next  thought  of  going  on  the  stt^e,  and  obtained 
an  engagement  from  the  manager  of  the  Dublin  theatre, 
at  a  poor  salary,  which  was  very  ill  paid.  He  was  so 
ill  treated,  indeed,  in  this  situation,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  in  about  half  a  year.  He  then  joined  a 
strolling  company  in  the  north  of  England,  and  wandered 
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about  as  an  itiQeraut  actor  for  seven  years,  daring  whicb 
time  he  suffered  a  great  deal  of  misery,  and  was  often 
reduoed  almost  to  starving.  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
Bufferings,  however,  he  retained  bis  love  of  books,  and 
had  made  himself  extensively  oonvensant  with  English 
literature.  At  last,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  he 
came  back  to  London,  and,  by  means  of  an  introduction 
toMr,  Sheridan,  obtained  an  eng^ement  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  at  Drury  Lane.  He  had  just  before  this,  as  a 
desperate  resource,  sat  dovra  to  compose  a  force,  which 
he  called  '  The  Crisis,'  and  this  turned  out  the  com- 
mencement of  a  busy  and  extended  literary  career.  The 
force,  although  only  acted  once,  was  well  received,  and 
it  soon  encouraged  him  to  new  efforts  of  the  same  kind ; 
yet  ho  continued  for  many  years  involved  in  diflSonlties, 
from  which  it  required  all  his  exertions  to  extricate  him- 
self. The  remainder  of  Mr.  Holoroft's  history,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  but  stormy  period,  during  which  he 
was  subjected  to  very  severe  usage  on  account  of  certain 
political  opinions  which  he  was  supposed  to  hold,  is 
merely  that  of  a  life  of  authorship.  He  never  became  a 
good  actor,  and  after  some  time  dedicated  himself 
entirely  to  literary  occupation.  His  industry  in  his  new 
profession  ie  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  long  list  of  his 
works,  which  comprise  several  of  high  talent  and  esta- 
blished popularity.  In  his  maturer  years,  beside  many 
other  acquirements,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
French  and  German  languages,  &om  both  of  which  he 
executed  several  well-known  translations. 

Mr.  Holcrol^  died  in  1809.  His  life  is  in  many 
respects  admirably  calculated  to  answer  the  design 
which  he  had  in  view,  he  tells  us,  in  writing  Uie  ' 
account  of  the  early  part  of  it,  namely, — "  to  excite  an 
ardent  emulation  in  the  breasts  of  youthful  readers,  1:^ 
showing  them  how  difBonlties  may  be  endnred,  how  they 
may  be  overcome,  and  how  they  may  at  last  contribute, 
as  a  school  of  instruction,  to  bring  f^rth  hidden  talent." 

Dilz,;;.C.OO<j[c      ■ 
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SNJOIHEN'T  ATTB1.1I1K0  THE  PUB8UIT  OF  XHOWLBDOE.  PCBSCIT 
OF  KNOWLBDOE  EV  PBBBOMB  OF  BAKK  OB  WEALTH: — DEMO- 
CBITCS;   AKAKiOORAB;   NICEPH0BU8  ALPBEBY  ;    MAECU8  ACBE- 

Llns ;  JtruAK ;  chablehaohb  ;  ALFRED  ;  jahes  i.  of  bcot- 


Maitt  of  the  ezamplea  we  h%Te  ((ivea  show  that  the 
Puronit  of  Knowleclge  does  much  more  thaa  merely 
exercise  and  enrich  the  iutellect.  The  moral  habits 
which  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  and  foster  form  one  of 
its  chief  recommendations.  Knowledge  is,  essentially 
and  directly,  power;  but  it  is  also,  indirectly, ^rtne. 
And  this  it  ie  in  two  ways.  It  can  hardly  be  acquired 
without  the  exertion  of  several  moral  qualities  of  high 
value ;  and,  having  been  acquired,  it  nurtures  tastes, 
and  GuppUea  sources  of  enjoyment,  admirably  adapted 
to  withdraw  the  mind  from  unprofitable  and  corrupting 
pleasures.  Some  distinguished  scholars,  no  doubt,  have 
been  bad  men;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  much  worse 
they  might  have  been  but  for  their  love  of  learning, 
which,  to  the  extent  it  did  operate  upon  their  characters, 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  beneficial.  A 
genuine  relish  for  intellectual  enjoyments  is  naturally 
as  inconsistent  with  a  devotion  to  the  coarser  gratifica- 
tions  of  sense  as  the  habit  of  assiduous  study  is  with 
that  dissipation  of  time,  of  thought,  and  of  faculty, 
which  a  life  of  vicious  pleasure  implies. 

But  Knowledge  is  also  happiness,  as  well  as  power 
and  virtue  ; — happiness  both  in  the  acquisition  and  in 
the  possession.  And,  were  the  pursuit  of  it  nothing 
better  than  a  mere  amusement,  it  would  deserve  the 
preference  over  all  other  amusements  on  many  aocounta. 
Of  these,  indeed,  the  chief  is,  that  it-  must  almost  of 
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necessity  become  somediing  better  than  an  amaeement, 
— must  invigorate  the  mind  as  well  as  eatertam  it,  and 
refine  and  elevate  the  character  while  it  supplies  U> 
listleseness  and  weariness  their  most  t^reeable  excite- 
ment and  relaxation.  But,  omitting  this  consideration, 
it  is  still  of  all  amnsements  the  best,  for  other  reasons. 
So  far  from  losing  any  part  of  its  zest  trith  time,  the 
loiter  it  is  known  the  better  it  is  loved.  There  is  no 
other  pastime  that  can  be  compared  with  it  in  variety. 
Even  to  him  who  has  been  longest  conversant  with  it, 
it  has  still  as  much  novelty  to  offer  as  at  first.  It  may 
be  resorted  to  by  all,  in  all  circnmstances : — by  both 
sexes;  by  the  young  and  the  old;  in  town  or  in  the 
conntry  ;  by  him  who  has  only  his  stolen  half  hour  to 
give  to  it,  and  by  him  who  can  allow  it  nearly  his  whole 
day ;  in  company  with  others,  or  in  solitnde,  which  it 
converts  into  the  most  delightful  socie^.  Above  all,  it 
is  the  cheapest  of  all  amusementfi,  and  consequently  the 
moat  universally  accessible.  A  book  is  emphatically 
the  poor  man's  luxury,  for  it  is  of  all  luxuries  that 
which  can  be  obtained  at  the  least  cost.  By  means  of 
itinerating  libraries  for  the  country,  and  stationaiy 
collections  for  each  of  our  larger  towns,  almost  every 
individoal  of  the  population  might  be  enabled  to  secure 
access  for  himself  to  an  inexhaustible  store  of  intellectnal 
amusement  and  instruction,  at  an  expense  which  even 
the  poorest  would  scarcely  feel. 

As  yet,  however,  these  advant^es  have  been  chiefly 
in  the  possession  of  tfae  middle  classes,  to  whom  they 
have  been  a  sonrce  not  more  of  enjoyment  than  of  intel- 
ligence and  influence.  Among  the  highest  orders  of 
society,  the  very  cheapness  of  literary  pleasures  has 
probably  had  the  effect  of  making  them  to  be  less  in 
fashion  than  others  of  which  wealth  can  command  a 
more  exolusive  enjoyment.  Even  such  distinction  as 
eminence  in  intellectual  pursuits  can  cbnfer  must  be 
shared  with  many  of  obscnre  birth  and  low  station,  tind 
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on  that  account  alone  has  doubtless  seemed  often  the 
leas  worthy  of  ambition  to  tboee  who  wore  already 
nuiied  above  the  crowd  by  the  accidents  of  fortune. 
Yet,  whatever  enjoyment  diere  may  really  be  in  such 
pursuits  will  not,  of  course,  be  the  less  to  any  one 
because  he  happens  to  be  a  person  of  wealth  or  rank. 
On  the  contrary,  these  advantages  are  perhaps  on  no 
other  account  more  valuable  than  for  the  power  which 
they  give  their  possessor  of  prosecuting  the  work  of 
mental  cultivation  to  a  greater  extent  than  others.  He 
can  command,  if  he  chooses,  a  degree  of  leisure,  and 
freedom  from  interruption,  greatly  exceeding  what  the 
generality  of  men  enjoy.  Others  have  seldom  more 
than  the  mere  fr^menta  of  the  day  to  give  to  study, 
after  the  bnlk  of  it  has  been  consumed  in  procuring 
merely  the  bread  that  perisheth ;  he  may  make  literature 
and  philosophy  the  vocation  of  his  life.  To  be  enabled 
to  do  this,  or  to  do  it  only  in  small  part,  many  have 
willingly  embraced  comparative  poverty  in  preference  to 
riches.  Even  in  modem  times,  Alfieri,  the  great 
Italian  dramatist,  gave  up  his  estate  to  his  sister,  that 
he  might  devote  himself  the  more  freely  to  his  poetical 
studies.  Among  the  philosopheis  of  the  ancient  world, 
some  are  said  to  have  spontaneooaly  disencumbered 
themselves  of  their  inheritances,  that  the  cares  of 
managing  their  property  might  not  interrupt  their 
philosophic  pursuits.  Crates,  Thalee,  Democrittis, 
Anaxagoras  are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  made 
this  sacrifice.  But  in  those  days,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
knowle*^  was  chiefiy  to  be  obtained  by  travelling  into 
foreign  countries,  and  those  who  sought  it  were  there- 
fore obliged,  before  setting  out  on  the  search/either  to 
relinquish  alb^ther  the  poesessioos  they  had  at  home, 
or  to  leave  them  in  charge  of  trustees,  who  generally 
took  advantage  of  their  stewardship  to  embezzle  or 
squander  them.  Doubtless  no  one  of  the  celebrated 
persons  we  have  enumerated  would  have  thrown  away.  ^ 
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his  patrimony,  if  he  could  haTe  retained  it  'with  as  little 
inconvenience  as  such  an  incumbrance  can  possibly 
oocasion  a  philoaopher  in  our  own  times.  The  only 
worldly  imprudence  even  of  which  they  can  be  fairly 
accnsed  is  that  of  havii^  preferred  knowledge  to  wealth 
when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice  between  the 
two;  or  that  of  having  aUowed  themselves  to  be  too 
.  easily  cheated  of  the  latter,  in  their  enthusiastic  devotion 
to  the  former.  Bayle,  who  had  himself  a  strong  sym- 
pathy with  this  love  of  a  quiet  in  preference  to  a 
splendid  life,  Rtates  the  matter  correctly  in  the  case  of 
Democritus,  when  he  says,  iu  his  article  on  that  great 
father  of  natural  philosophy: — "  The  spirit  of  a  great 
traveller  reigned  in  him ;  he  jotimeyed  ta  the  heart  of 
India  in  quest  of  the  riches  of  learning,  and  beirtowed 
but  little  thought  on  those  other  treasures  which  he  had 
almost  at  his  door."  Anazagoias,  .in  like  manner, 
although  he  did  not  travel  bo  &r  from  home  as  Demo- 
orituB,  still  owed  the  loss  of  his  property  to  his  being 
obliged  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  others.  This  inge- 
nious but  somewhat  fanciful  speculator,  the  master  of 
Soorates  and  Euripides,  and  the  honoured  friend  of 
Pericles,  was  a  native  of  Clazomense  in  Ionia,  and  the 
descendant  of  noble  and  wealthy  ancestors,  whose  lands 
be  inherited;  but,  determining  to  devote  his  life  to 
philosophy,  he  did  not  hesitate,  when  only  about  twenty 
years  of  ^e,  to  bid  adieu  to  his  feir  possessions,  and, 
orossing  the  ^gean,  to  repair  to  Athens,  where  be  con- 
tinued to  pursue  his  studies  while  hie  estate  was  running 
to  waste,  and  at  last  maintained  himself  by  giving 
lessons  to  others.  Cicero  mentions  Anaxagoras,  along 
with  Pythagoras  and  Demooritue,  aa  having  declined 
those  public  honours,  and  that  share  in  the  man^ement 
of  affairs,  to  which  his  birth  and  qualifications  entitled 
him  to  aspire,  "  for  the  sake,"  as  he  expresses  it,  "of 
tranquillity,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  sweetness  of  know- 
ledge, than  which  nothii^  is  to  man  more  delightful " 
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— propter  troTiquiUitatem,  et  propter  ipsitu  sdentta  saamtaUm, 
qm  niftfl  «t  homin&us  jttcandius.*  This  is  the  testimony 
of  one  who  had  himself  taat«d  the  channB  of  political 
power  as  well  as  those  tif  philosophy. 

We  may  here  notice  the  singnUr  story  of  Mikbphee 
(or  NicEPHORUs)  ALPHQtr,  aa  related  in  the  Biographia 
BritannicA.  Alphery  was  bora  in  Ruaeia  about  the  close 
of  the  sixteentb  oentnry,  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Czars. 
He  was,  we  suppose,  of  the  ancient  race  of  Ruric,  which, 
after  occupying  the  throne  for  nearly  eight  centuries, 
gave  place  to  a  new  dynasty  on  the  death  of  Fcodore 
Iwanovitcfa,  commonly  called  Feodore  I.,  in  1598.  This 
event,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  nsurpa- 
tion  of  Boris  Oodonow,  after  he  had  caused  Feodore's 
only  brother  Demetrius,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  to  be 
assaasinated,  was  the  occasion  of  protracted  troubles  to 
Russia.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  the  commence- 
ment of  these  convulsions  that  Alphery  and  his  two 
brothers  were  sent  by  their  friends  for  safety  to  England, 
and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  a^  merchant,  connected  by 
oommeroial  relations  with  their  native  countiy.  Their 
protector  gave  them  a  liberal  education,  and  at  the 
proper  age  they  were  all  entered  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  Soon  after  this,  however,  two  of  them  were 
attacked  by  small  pox  and  died.  Nicephorus,  tlte 
survivor,  now  resolved  to  take  orders  in  the  English 
church,  and  accordingly,  having  been  ordained,  he  was 
appointed  in  1618  to  the  liTing  of  Wooley,  in  Hunt- 
ingdonshire, the  income  of  which  was  barely  sufficient 
to  afford  him  a  maintenance.  By  this  time  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  was  in  the  poeeeasion  of  Michael  Fedro- 
witch  Romanow,  who  was  the  son  of  a  patriarch  of  the 
Greek  church,  and  had,  in  1613,  when  only  sixteen 
years  of  age,  obtained  the  imperial  crown,  which  has 
ever  since  been  worn  by  his  descendants.  Thns,  while 
on  the  one  hand  the  church  had  received  into  her 
•D.o»to»,ub.iii.     „^,.^^  Google 
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nrnke  the  Iieir  of  an  empire,  that  empire  on  the  other 
hand  reoeived  a  soTereign  from  the  chnrch.  The 
disturbanceB  that  had  bo  long  dlBtractod  HusBia,  how- 
ever, were  not  settled  by  tiie  aooesBion  of  Michael; 
and  it  is  asBerted  that  aubsequently  to  this  period 
KicephoruB  was  actually  twice  invited  to  return  to 
his  native  oountry,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  party  who  deBired  to  place  him  on  tbe  throne. 
But,  with  a  want  of  ambition  which  many  will  despise, 
although  its  wiBdom  might  perhaps  be  defended,  he  pre- 
ferred on  both  occasionB  his  humble  pareonage  to  this 
splendid  temptation.  Never  having  obtained  any 
additional  preferment,  lie  long  made  himself  happy  by 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  lowly  condition  be 
bad  embraced ;  and  hiB  meek  spirit  was  probably  but 
rarely  troubled  even  by  a  thought  of  the  exalted  station 
which  he  might  possibly  have  attained.  After  settling 
at  Wooley  he  married,  and  had  a  family,  Alphery  was 
not  destined,  however,  even  by  his  relinquishment  of 
the  rights  of  his  birth,  to  escape  the  storms  of  political 
commotion;  fur  on  tbe  ascendancy  of  the  republican 
party  after  the  civil  wars  he  rfas  deprived  of  his  living, 
and,  with  liia  vrifo  and  children,  compelled  to  wander 
about  for  Bome  time  without  a  home ;  nor  did  he  recover 
his  benefice  till  the  Restoration.  By  this  time  the  in- 
firmities of  advanced  age  had  left  him  but  little  HtrenKth 
for  the  performance  of  his  clerical  duties;  and,  leaving 
his  parish  in  charge  of  a  curate,  he  soon  after  retired  to 
Hammersmith,  to  the  bouse  of  one  of  hia  sons  who  was 
settled  there.  In  this  retreat  he  lived  for  some  yeare, 
unnoticed,  but  not  unhappy  ;  and  when  hiB  death  took 
place  at  last,  bis  singular  fortunes  had  been'so  much 
foi^otten  by  all  the  world  that  nobody  has  recorded  the 
date  of  the  event. 

We  do  not  read  of  any  remarkable  acquirements  in 
literature  made  by  this  individual ;  but,  if  moderation  of 
desires  be  a  quality  of  the  philosophic  spirit,  be  is  en- 
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titled  to  be  regarded  as  no  ordinary  philosopher.  Many 
others,  however,  might  be  ennmeratoJ,  who  even  on  a 
throne  have  cnltivated  science  and  letters,  and  inter- 
mingled the  occnpations  of  stndy  with  those  of  sove- 
reignty. We  may  mention  among  the  Roman  emperora 
the  excellent  Harcos  Aurrlius,  a  prince  who,  with  some 


failings,  manifested  many  virtues  that  have  rarely 
adorned  in  the  same  degree  either  a  publio  or  a  private 
station.  Called  to  the  imperial  dignity  contrary  to  his 
own  wishes,  Anrelius,  who  had  been  a  philosopher 
before  his  exaltation,  remained  the  same  in  character, 
and  as  far  as, possible  in  habits,  after  he  became  the 
master  of  the  world ;  and  he  is  at  least  one  instance  of 
a  natnially  good  disposition  which  power  the  most  un- 
bounded wasnnable  to  corrupt.  To  our  common  notions, 
or  prejudices,  his  giving  his  attendance,  when  nearly 
sixty  years  of  ag,e,  to  a  oonrse  of  pbiloBopbical  lectures 
may  seem  to  savour  something  of  pedantic  display :  but 
kings  have  often  been  worse  employed ;  and  it  is  at  any 
rate  delightful  to  find  this  good  and  enlightened  emperor, 
aft«r  his  victorious  campaigns,  repairing,  ere  he  returned 
home  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  impatient 
BomauB,  to  the  mother-city  of  philosophy,  learning,  art, 
and  freedom,  the  subjugated  but  still  illustrious  Athens, 
and  there  examining  the  trophies  of  her  old  gloiy, 
mixing  in   her  religious   processions  and  ceremonies. 
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rebuilding  and  Te-endowing  ber  Bcbools,  beotowing  new 
hononrs  and  privil^es  on  the  teachen,  and  neglecting 
nothing  that  coald  make  her  once  more  the  metropolis 
of  the  world  of  letters.  Marcns  Anreliaa  is  said  to  have 
written  seveial  books;  but  only  one  work,  commonly 
known  as  his  MtditatioM,  cconposed  in  Greek,  has  oome 
down  to  us.  How  happy  would  nations  be,  this  prince 
was  wont  to  exclaim  in  the  words  of  Plato,  if  the 
philoBopbers  were  their  kings,  or  their  kings  were 
philosophers !  And  he  afforded  in  himself,  equally  able 
as  was  his  administration  of  aflairs  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  peace  and  in  war,  at  least  one  splendid  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  favourite  remark — which  yet 
might  not  be  found  to  hold  generally  good,  unless  pbilo* 
sophy  were  to  include,  as  it  did  in  him,  practice  as  well 
as  speculation.  The  Emperor  Julias,  in  a  later  age, 
though  perhaps  equalling  Harcus  Aurelius  in  literary 
talents  and  aooompliahments,  and  endowed  also  with 
many  great  qualities  by  nature,  does  not  exhibit  to  ns 
quite  so  beautiful  a  picture  of  philosophy  on  a  throne. 
He  had  neither  1^  simplicity,  sincerity,  and  perfect 
trulbfiilness  of  his  predecessor's  moral  character,  nor 
the  unimpassionedssgacity  and  clearness  of  vision  which 
distinguished  his  understanding ;  and  he  is  chaigeable 
indeed  with  acting  in  many  respects  in  a  spirit  of  affec- 
tation and  blind  prejudice,  anything  but  creditable  to  a 
philosopher.  Yet,  during  his  short  reign  of  little  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  Julian  proved  himself  both  an 
able  monarch  and  a  man  possessed  of  great  virtue^.  In 
war  his  valour  was  only  equalled  by  his  clemency.  An 
enemy  to  all  luxury  and  excess,  he  did  every  thing  in 
his  power,  by  his  authority  and  his  example,  to  repress 
the  growing  extravagances  and  debaucheries  of  the 
times,  and  abolished  many  customs  of  the  imperial  court 
which  he  considered  only  oooaaions  of  expense  and 
effeminate  indulgence.  Much  of  bis  time  was  spent  in 
conversing  with  learned  men,  much  in  solitary  study; 
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indeed,  from  a  very  early  hour  in  the  night  till  moniing 
was  gen«ira]ly  devoted  hy  him,  even  during  Mb  oam- 
paigns,  to  reading  and  writing.  He  has  left  several 
works,  all  written  in  Greek,  which  waa  then  the  lan- 
IpMge  of  the  court. 

In  a  more  recent  but  much  darker  age,  we  find  lite- 
rature cultivated  with  zeal  by  the  emperor  CHARLEHAaKi, 
when  there  were  few  other  individoals  to  whom  it  was 
at  all  an  object  of  attention  throdghont  hia  vast  do- 
minions. This  great  conqueror,  whose  life  was  spent 
in  almost  incesBant  wars,  was  yet  wont  to  give  whatever 
leisure  he  could  apare  to  reading,  writing,  and  the  con- 
verse of  the  learned ;  and  several  of  his  letters  and  other 
compositions  are  still  extant.  Even  when  confined  to 
bed  by  nokneBS,  he  was  accustomed  to  amuse  himself, 
we  are  told  by  his  biographer  and  contemporary  I^;in- 
hard,  in  attempting  io  imitate  the  elaborately  ornamented 
characters  common  in  the  books  of  that  age, — a  state- 
ment which  has  been  erroneously  interpreted  as  import^ 
ing  that  all  hie  progress  in  the  art  of  writing  consisted 
merely  in  these  inefiectual  essays.  It  can  »caroely  be 
doubted,  &om  other  circumstances,  that  he  was  familiar 
with  this  art  The  greatest  service,  however,  which 
Charlemagne  rendered  to  learning  was  his  munificent 
patronage  of  its  professors,  and  the  readiness  and  zeal 
with  which  he  lent  himself  to  various  schemes  for  its 
restoration  and  diffusion.  The  University  of  Paris  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a  seminary 
which  he  established  in  his  palace  (hence  called  the 
Palatine  school),  and  in  the  institution  of  which  his 
principal  adviser  and  assistant  was  our  countryman,  the 
able  and  accomplished  Alouin.  This  school  appears  to 
have  been  opened  about  the  year  780,  while  its  pro- 
jector was  yet  in  the  very  midst  of  his  wars.  While 
letters,  loi^  forgotten  both  in  courts  and  general  society, 
were  thus  enjoying  the  protection  of  Charlemagne  in  the 
West,  the  ^uouB  Haroun  Al  Kascbid  (or  the  Just), 
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whose  name  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainmenta  have 
made  bo  familiar  .to  eveiy  reader,  and  whose  extensive 
dominiooa  entitled  him  to  be  r^arded  as  the  proper 
Emperor  of  the  East,  was  affording  them  equal  en- 
couragement in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Harounwaa 
himself,  indeed,  on  excellent  poet,  and  distinguished  for 
his  proficiency  in  various  branches  of  learning.  But  at 
this  time  the  Mahometan  world  was  very  considerably 
aliead  of  the  nationg  of  Christendom  in  civilization  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  arte.  The  two  great  potentates  we 
have  mentioned,  between  whom  bo  lai^  a  portion  of 
the  earth  was  divided,  are  recorded  to  have  corresponded 
with  each  other;  and  in  the  year  807  an  ambassador 
from  the  Caliph  arrived  in  Fmice,  bringing  with  him 
various  presents  for  Charlemagne,  among  them  a  clep- 
sydra, or  water-clook,  which  excited  especial  admiration 
as  a  contrivance  beyond  anything  which  ingenuity  had 
yet  invented  in  Enrope.  Another  of  Hanoun's  presents 
was  a  set  of  chess-men,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  Koyat  Library  at  I'aris.  Charlemagne  reigned 
from  the  year  768  to  814,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
sevenly-one ;  and  Haronn  Al  Baschid  died  at  the  age  of 
forty-seven  in  809,  afier  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years. 

But  our  own  Alfhed,  whose  attainments  in  learning, 
made  in  the  latter  portion  of  a  short  and  veiy  husy  life, 
we  have  already  briefly  noticed,  does  much  more  honour 
by  his  literary  performances  to  the  ninth  century  than 
Charlemagne  and  the  Caliph  Haroun  do  to  the  eighth. 
Alfred,  bom  in  the  year  849,  succeeded  to  the  crown  in 
871,  and  his  reign  extended  to  the  close  of  the  century. 
Even  the  unusual  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  his 
acquaintance  with  books  commenced  was  but  the  least 
of  the  untoward  circumstances  with  which  this  wonder- 
fnl  man  had  to  contend  in  his  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Bom,  as  he  was,  the  son  of  a  king,  how  scanty  were  the 
means  of  education  of  which  he  had  it  in  hie  power  to 
avail  himself,  compared  with  those  which,  in  our  happier 


days,  are  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  peasant !  In 
that  age  it  demanded  the,  price  of  a  goodly  estate  to 
pnrchaBe  a  hook ;  and,  in  England  especially,  teachera 
were  so  scarce,  that  Alft^d,  so  long  as  he  continued 
merely  a  prince  dependent  upon  his  father  oj  his  elder 
hrothers,  actually  seems  to  have  been  'witbont  the  re- 
quisite resoarces  to  procuro  their  services.  Nothing,  aa 
his  biographer,  Asser,  informs  us,  was  a  more  freqnent 
subject  of  regret  with  him,  than  that,  during  the  only 
time  of  his  life  when  he  had  either  health  or  leisiire  for 
stndy,  he  had  thus  been  left  ntterly  without  the  means 
of  obtaining  instrnctioD.  For  as  soon  almost  as  he  had 
passed  his  boyhood,  he  was  obliged  to  engage  in  active 
dut^  as  a  soldier;  and  the  incessant  toils  of  a,  military 
life,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  fought 
no  fewer  than  fifty  battles,  as  well  as  to  have  undergone 
a  succession  of  hardships  and  anfferings  under  which  an 
ordinary  mind  would  have  broken  down  in  despair, 
consumed  not  a  few  of  the  beet  of  his  sncceeding  years. 
And  even  after  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  when  we 
consider  that,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  literary  labours 
which  he  accomplished,  he  not  only  attended  to  his 
multifarious  public  duties  with  a  punctuality  that  has 
never  been  surpassed,  but  notwithstanding  his  harassing 
bodily  ailments,  signalized  himself  by  his  prowess  and 
dexterity  in  every  manly  exercise,  we  may  well  ask  by 
what  mysterious  art  did  he  find  time  for  all  this  variety 
of  occupation  ?  The  answer  is,  that  he  found  time  by 
never  losing  it.  Time  is  the  only  gift  or  commodity  of 
which  every  man  who  lives  has  just  the  same  share. 
The  passing  day  is  exactly  of  the  same  dimensions  to 
each  of  us,  and  by  no  contrivance  can  any  one  of  us 
extend  its  duration  by  so  much  as  a  minute  or  a  second. 
It  is  not  like  a  sum  of  money,  which  we  can  employ  in 
trade,  or  put  out  to  interest,  and  thereby  add  to  or 
multiply  its  amonnt.  Its  amount  is  unalterable.  We 
cannot  "  make  it  breed ;"  we  cannot  even  keep  it  by  us. 
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Whether  we  will  or  ao,  we  mnst  spend  it ;  and  all  oor 
power  over  it,  therefore,  cousifito  in  the  manqer  in  which 
we  spend  it.  Part  with  it  we  tnuat ;  but  we  may  give 
it  either  for  something,  or  for  nothing.  Its  mode  of 
eeoaping  from  ub,  however,  being  ver;  enbtle  and  silent, 
we  are  ezcoedingly  apt,  because  we  do  not  feel  it  passing 
out  of  our  hands  like  so  much  told  coin,  to  foi^t  that 
we  are  parting  with  it  at  all ;  and  thus,  from  mere  heed- 
lessness, the  preoiouB  poseeesion  is  allowed  to  Sow  away 
as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  no  value.  The  first  and  principal 
rule,  therefore,  in  r^ard  to  the  economizing  and  right 
employment  of  time,  is  to  habituate  ourselves  to  watoh 
it  Alfred  knew  this  well ;  and  he  adopted  a  method  of 
his  own  to  measure  the  passing  hours,  in  his  want  of 
those  more  artificial  time-pieoea  which  we  posseBS. 
Having  made  his  chaplains,  as  Asser  in  his  simple  narra- 
tive informs  us,  procure  the  necessary  quantity  of  wsx, 
he  ordered  six  candles  to  be  prepared,  each  of  twelve 
inches  long,  which  he  had  fonnd  would  together  bnm 
for  four  and  twenty  hours.  Having  marked  the  inches 
on  them,  therefore,  he  ordered  that  they  should  be 
lighted  in  suocession,  and  each  three  inches  that  were 
consumed  he  considered  as  recording  the  flight  of  an 
hour.  "But  finding,"  continues  his  biographer,  "that 
the  candles  burned  away  oLore  quickly  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  on  acoount  of  the  rushiug  violence  of  the 
winds,  which  sometimes  would  blow  night  and  day  with- 
out intermission  through  the  doors  and  windows,  the 
numerous  chinks  in  the  walls,  or  the  slender  covering 
of  the  tents,  he  bethought  him  how  he  might  prevent 
this  inconvenienoe ;  and,  having  contrived  artfully  and 
wisely,  he  ordered  that  a  lauthom  should  be  fairly 
&Bhioned  of  wood  and  bom;  for  white  horn,  when 
scraped  thin,  allows  the  light  to  pass  through  even  like 
glass.  The  candle,  ^ere&re,  being  placed  in  the  lant- 
horn,  thus  wonderfdlly  constructed,  aa  we  have  said,  of 
wood  and  horn,  was  both  protected  &om  the  wind,  and 
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ahooe  during  the  night  as  luminously  without  as  within." 
Every  heart  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  something 
not  a  little  iittareating,  and  even  touching,  in  these 
homely  details,  which  paint  to  ns  ao  graphicallj  the 
poor  acoommodatioDB  of  every  kind  in  the  midat  of 
which  Alfred  had  to  pursue  hie  stodiea,  and  the  humble 
matters  with  which  his  great  mind  was  often  obliged  to 
occupy  itself  in  contriving  the  means  of  gratifying  its 
no.blo  aspirations.  This  illustriouB  man,  indeed,  seems 
almost  to  have  lifted  himself  quite  above  the  tyranny 
of  circumstances;  realizing,  in  the  most  disadvantageous, 
nearly  all  that  could  be  expected  or  dedred  in  the  most 
&vonrable.  The  difficnltiee  with  which  he  had  to 
contend,  in  truth,  formed  the  very  soil  out  of  which  no 
small  portion  of  his  greatneas  grew.  Among  kings  he  is 
not  only  the  Qreat,  but  the  very  greatest  If  we  look 
merely  to  his  zeal  and  services  in  beh^  of  literature,  it 
is  impossible  to  name  any  royal  personage  that  con  be 
compared  with  him  either  in  classic  antiquity  or  in 
modern  times.  A  genuine  love  for  letters,  and  a  pro- 
ficiency in  them,  in  the  possessor  of  a  throne,  is  worthy 
of  our  admiration,  in  whatever  age  or  country  the  phe- 
nomenon may  be  recorded  to  have  been  witnessed; 
because  it  must  always  be  considered  as  a  striking 
example  of  a  triumph  over  seductions  that  are  generally, 
of  all  others,  found  the  most  difficult  to  resist,  and 
have,  aooordingly,  been  of  all  others  the  most  seldom 
resisted.  But  of  the  other  learned  kings  of  whom  we 
read  in  history,  some  were  literary  in  a  literary  age ; 
others,  naturally  unfitted  for  the  more  active  doties  of 
their  station,  took  to  philosophy,  or  pedantry,  as  a  refuge 
&om  insignificance ;  some  had  caught  the  love  and  the 
habit  of  study  before  they  had  mounted  a  throne,  or  had 
dreamed  of  mounting  one;  above  all,  most,  if  not  all  .of 
them,  hod  been  carefally  educated  and  trained  to  letters 
in  their  youth.  But  it  is  told  only  of  Alfred,  that,  with- 
out an  example  to  look  to,>  without  even  the  advantages 
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of  the  very  Bcantiest  education,  in  ao  unlearQed  age,  and 
a  still  more  nnleamed  country,  be,  who  had  been  only  a 
soldier  from  his  youth  upwards,  withdrew  himself  of 
bis  own  accord  &om  the  rade  and  merely  senBual  enjoy- 
menta  of  all  bia  predecessorB  and  all  his  contemporaries, 
to  devote  himself  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and  to  seek  to 
intertwine  with  the  martial  laurels  that  already  bound 
his  brow  the  more  honourable  wreath  of  literary  die- 
tinotion. 

Of  the  royal  personages  of  our  own  country  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  love  and  cultivation 
of  letters,  the  most  eminent,  next  to  Alfred,  is  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  whose  poem,  entitled  the  King's  QvJtair, 
composed  by  him  during  his  imprisonment  in  Windsor 
Castle,  we  have  already  mentioned.  James  was  bom  in 
1394,  but,  having  been  captured  at  sea  on  his  way  to 
France  by  a  vessel  of  the  King  of  England  in  1403,  was 
detained  in  that  countiy,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
in  close  confinement,  till  his  thirtieth  year ;  after  which, 
having  been  allowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  he  reigned 
for  thirteen  years,  and  was  at  last  cruelly  aaBassinated 
in  the  Carthusian  monastery  at  Perth,  on  the  20th  of 
Febroaiy,  1437,  by  a  fitction  of  his  nobles,  whom  his 
attempted  reforms  dissatisfied.  Literature  had  been  the 
principal  solace  of  James's  long  imprisonment,  and  he 
brought  with  him  to  the  throne  the  tastes  which  he  bad 
aoquired  in  his  exile.  He  certainly  contributed  ver}- 
eesentially,  even  during  his  short  reign,  to  promote  the 
civilization  of  his  native  country.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  warmth  of  the  admiration  with  which  all  the  old  his- 
torians speak  of  his  genius  and  accomplishments,  and  of 
the  effect  which  his  example  had  in  diffusing  among  his 
people  that  spirit  of  literary  cultivation,  and  love  for  all 
elegant  and  intellectual  accomplishments,  by  which  he 
was  himself  distinguished.  He  was  a  proficient,  we  are 
told,  in  the  Latin  language,  and,  some  authorities  add, 
even  in  the  Greek,  althou^  this  last  statement  must  bo 
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T^arded  ae  apooiyphsl,  all  tliiogs  considered.  His  mas- 
tor;  over  his  native  tongue  was,  at  all  events,  hiH  most 
remarkable  endowment.  The  songs  and  other  metrical 
pieces  which  he  composed  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  though 
now  probacy  all  lost,  are  said  to  have  lobg  continued 
to  be  the  delight  of  all  classes  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
to  their  influence  we  are,  in  all  probability,  to  trace 
much  of  tliat  nniversal  sensibility  to  poetry  which  has 
ever  since  distinguislied  the  Scottish  peasantry,  and 
which  has  displayed  itself  in  the  creation  of  a  body  of 
traditionary  verse,  of  wonderful  extent  and  richness. 
O-ive  me,  some  one  has  said,  the  making  of  a  people's 
ballads,  and  I  care  not  who  has  the  making  of  their 
laws.  If  the  opinion  conveyed  in  this  remark  be  correct, 
James  I.  perhaps  influenced  the  character  of  his  country- 
men quite  as  mnoh  as  any  of  their  legislaton.  Some 
authorities  also  claim  forthia  prince  the  honour  of  being 
the  father  of  the  peculiar  music  of  his  country.  He  is 
recorded  by  our  old  chroniclers  to  have  been  eminently 
skilled  both  in  vocal  and  instmmentol  music,  and  to 
have  performed  on  no  less  than  eight  difierent  instru- 
ments, the  harp  being  the  one  on  which  he  most  excelled. 
At  any  rate,  &om  the  time  of  James  we  may  date  tbe 
proper  commencement  of  the  literature  of  Scotland,  to 
which,  indeed,  be  seems  to  have  also  given  not  a  little 
of  the  peculiar  character  tiiat  long  distinguished  it. 
His  own  writings,  as  has  been  stated,  were  poetical 
compositions,  in  the  style  that  bad  been  so  recently 
introduced  by  Chaucer,  whom,  in  his  QvJiair,  he  ex- 
pressly mentions  as  his  master.  The  Quhair  is  an 
el^ant  poent,  displaying  cousidemble  descriptive  talent ; 
bnt  the  tradition  respecting  some  of  James's  more  popn- 
lair  poetical  oompoaitions  is  that  they  evinced  powers  of 
humour  of  d»o  very  highest  order.  Before  his  day 
Fordun  had  written,  in  Latin  prose,  his  chronicle  of 
Scottish  kings,  and  Barbour  his  metrical  work  in  the 
vernacular  tongue  entitled   The  Bruce;  but  these,  not- 
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withetwiding  some  passages  of  vivid  deacription  in  the 
latter,  which  certainly  give  its  antbor  considerable  pr&- 
emiuence  unong  the  class  to  wbicb  be  belongs,  wen 
merely  snch  works  as  have  been  produced  among  eveiy 
people  having  the  use  of  letters,  as  soon  as  they  have 
acquired  for  themselves  what  may  be  called  a  history ; 
and  indicate  not  so  much  that  a  national  literature  baa 
taken  root  among  them,  as  simply  ibat  they  have  reached 
a  certain  antiquity,  and  have  a  past  national  existenoe 
to  look  back  upon.  That  which  alone  we  can  properly 
call  the  authorship  of  Scotland  commences  with  the 
works  of  King  James,  and  is  continued  by  those  of 
Dunbar,  Gavin  Douglas,  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay,  who 
may  all  in  some  sort  be  considered  as  his  imitators,  or 
at  least  as  having,  like  himself,  taken  their  inspiration 
from  that  new-bom  poetry  of  England  with  which  he, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  was  the  first  to  make  his 
countrymen  acquainted. 

Few  kings,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  many 
of  his  projected  political  reforms,  have  done  more  for 
their  subjects  than  James  did  for  his.  He  regenerated 
tbem  by  means  more  powerful  than  any  merely  political 
contrivances,  when  he  exhibited  before  tbem  for  the  first 
time  the  graces  and  attractions  of  intellectual  cultivation, 
and  gradually  seduced  them  by  the  charm  of  his  example 
to  the  lovo  of  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  civilized  life. 
Laws  and  institutions  are,  after  all,  in  themselves,  bat 
the  dead  skeleton  of  sooie^,  and  can  only  derive  their 
life  and  efficiency  from  the  spirit  breathed  into  them  by 
the  character  and  moral  condition  of  the  people.  They 
are  the  body;  this  ia  the  animatii^  soul.  In  giving, 
therefore,  to  his  countrymen  the  first  impulses  of  literary 
refinement,  be  gave  them  something  better  even  than 
good  laws,  because  it  was  that  which,  while  it  would 
eventually  enable  them  to  secure  good  laws  for  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time  could  alone  fit  them  for  their 
enjoyment.    His  life,  not  less  than  his  death,  ^na  a  sa- 


orifice  to  his  zeal  for  their  improvement ;  for,  with  iaates 
and  habita  that  tended  to  separate  him  bo  completely 
&om  hie  eubjeots,  his  residence,  even  as  a  king,  in  Scot- 
land mnst  have  been  felt  by  him  as  far  more  Ixulj'  exile 
tbaa  even  his  previous  imprisonment.  Yet  we  luve  no 
reason  to  think  that,  although  his  days  were  spent  first 
in  daranoe  abroad,  and  then  in  worse  dian  dnranoe  at 
home,  he  ever  indulged  in  any  weak  or  undntiful  mm^ 
muring  at  bis  fate.  On  the  contrary,  we  gather  from 
all  that  is  related  of  him,  that,  during  the  short  period  of 
his  life  when  he  was  permitted  to  mix  with  the  world, 
he  showed  himself  of  a  cheerful  and  even  joyous  spirit, 
and  found  the  means  of  making  himself  happy  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  hardest  fortune  that  was  dealt  out  to 
him.  With  his  intellectual  endowments  and  his  love 
of  letters,  he  had  sources  of  happiness  which  few  in  his 
station  have  ever  enjoyed,  and  these  were  blessings  which 
the  vicissitudes  of  outward  fortune  had  but  little  power 
to  afiect. 

We  might  add  several  other  names  to  the  list  of 
learned  kings,  even  from  the  monarchs  of  our  own 
country.  Hknkt  I.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  obtained  the  surname  of  BtaucUrc,  or  the 
Learned,  &om  his  proficiency  in  the  literature  of  the 
times.  During  the  sixteenth  century,  classical  and 
theological  erudition  was  so  much  in  fashion,  that 
persons  of  the  very  highest  rank,  and  of  both  sexes, 
very  generally  received  what  is  called  a  learned  educa- 
tion. It  is  related  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  that, 
having  been  upon  one  occasion  addressed  by  an  am- 
bassador in  a  Latin  oration,  he  was  so  much  affected  at 
finding  himself  unable  perfectly  to  follow  the  speaker, 
that  he  publicly  reproached  himself  for  his  Inattention, 
when  a  boy,  to  the  instmctionB  of  his  tator,*  who,  be 
remarked,  had  often  warned  him,  that  a  day  would  come 

*  The  same  who  tiUrwaids  became  Pope,  oader  Uw  title  or 
AdrianVI.— 8e«an(*,Tol.  i.p.  274. 
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when  he  vould  regret  his  negligence.  So  universally  in 
Uioee  dttTS  was  this  sort  of  learning  expected  in  crowned 
heads.  Accordingly  we  find  almoBt  all  our  eoTereigns 
of  that  age  proiioiente  in  the  ancient  langnages,  and 
a<lept8  in  polemical  divinity.     Henry  YIII.  dinputed, 


through  the  prass,  with  Luther,  in  Latin.  His  son, 
Edward  VI.,  had  he  lived,  wonld  probably  have  given 
proofs  of  still  greater  accomplishments  in  the  saine 
department  of  scholarship.     One  of  his  tutora  was  Sir 
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John  Cheke,  of  whom  Milton  speaks,  in  a  well-kno'n'n 
Mnmet,  as  having  taught  "  Cambridge,  and  King  Ed- 
ward, Greek ;"  and  it  is  a  onriona  illnBtration  of  the 
times,  that  thU  learned  individual  was  soon  after 
selected  to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Qneen 
EuzABETH,  we  need  hardly  remark,  Ik  famous  as  a 


learned  prinoesB.  She  also,  like  her  royal  predccegsor. 
King  Alfred,  completed  an  English  translation  of 
Boethius's  '  Consolations  of  Philosophy ' — a  work  ■which, 
in  addition  to  having  been  thus  rendeied  into  the 
vernacular   tongue    hy  two  of   the   greatest   of  our 
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monarchfi,  had  the  hononr  of  reoeiTing  the  same 
service  from  Chancer,  the  fother  of  our  poetry.* 
Elizabeth's  suooesaor,  Jakes,  had  more  learning  than 
good  sense,  and  was  a  pedant  rather  than  a  scholar ;  bnt 
with  less  learning,  he  certainly  would  not  have  been 
a  wiser  king.  He  ia  the  instanoe,  however,  that  has 
perhaps  contributed  more  than  any  other  to  confirm  the 
common  prejudice,  that  a  taste  for  letters  is,  after  all,  no 
very  desirable  quality  in  the  possessor  of  a  throne.  If 
It  be  meant  that  literary  kings  have  generally  been  bod 
kings,  the  notion  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the 
&cts  of  history.  It  may  be  asserted  with  much  greater 
truth  that,  in  all  of  those  who,  notwithstanding  their 
scholarship,  have  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  their 
high  station,  that  scholarship  has  yet  been  a  redeeming 
qnatity,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  effects.  If,  again,  all 
that  is  meant  be  only  that  learning  has  some  tendency 
to  become  pedantic  on  a  throne,  this  may  be  admitted ; 
for  it  is  a  natnral  consequence  of  the  possession  being  so 
unusual :  but  even  this  result,  where  it  has  happened, 
has,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  formed  but  a  very 
trifling  drawback  upon  the  good  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected. James  certainly  has  not  gained  much  credit  to 
his  name  by  his  authorship ;  though  it  deserves  to  be 
remarked,  that  it  is  posterity  that  has  been  least  indul- 
gent to  his  pretensions.  In  his  own  day  his  teaming 
procured  him  great  admiration,  not  only  from  the  mere 
courtly  flatterers  of  the  time,  but  from  many  of  its  most 
disdngnished  scholars— for  evidence  of  which,  we  need 
go  no  &rther  than  to  the  dedication  of  their  work  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  authors  of  oar  admirable  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  and  still  commonly  printed  at  its  head. 
The  natural  character  of  the  man,  the  species  and 
quality  of  the  leamii^  which   he  had  aoqnired,  and 

*  The  original  cop;  of  Queen  Elizabuth's  translation  of  Boetliina, 
partly  in  her  majeely's  haad-writing,  and  partly  in  that  of  her 
wcratary,  was  disoovered,  aome  yean  ago.  in  the  State  Paper  Offloe. 
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above  all  the  spirit  of  the  age,  had  more  share  in  making 
James  the  pedant  that  he  wae  than  any  diaadvantage 
under  which  his  station  placed  him. 

Another  name,  which  is  sometimes  quoted  as  that  of 
a  king  tp  whom  teaming  was  a  misfortune  rather  than 
a  blessing,  is  tliat  of  the  celebrated  AtmoNso  X.,  king  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  commonly  called  the  Wise.  This 
prince,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
certainly  unlncky  in  his  schemes  of  political  ambition  : 
and  the  vain  attempt  he  made  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  imperial  crown  involved  him  in  a  series  of  cala- 
mities, and  eventually  led  to  his  dethronement.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  literary  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments, so  extraordinary  for  hie  age,  had  anything  to  do 
in  occasioning  the  errors  to  which  he  owed  his  ruin,  or 
that,  with  less  learning,  he  would  have  been  either  more 
prudent,  or  more  fortunate.  As  it  was,  Alphonso, 
notwithstanding  the  troubles  in  which  his  reign  was 
passed,  conferred  such  services,  both  upon  his  own 
country  and  upon  the  world  at  laige,  as  few  royal  names 
have  to  boast  of.  Spain  owes  to  bim,  not  only  her 
earliest  national  history  and  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  the  restoration  of  her  principal  uuiveraity,  the 
introduction  of  the  vernacular  tongue  in  public  proceed- 
ings and  documents,  and  the  promulgation  of  an 
admirable  code  of  laws ;  and  science  is  indebted  to  this 
monarch  for  the  celebrated  astronomical  tables  known 
by  his  name,  the  earliest  which  were  compiled  subae- 
quently  to  those  given  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  century.  According  to  some 
accounts,  Alphonso  spent  the  large  sum  of  400,000 
crowns  on  the  preparation  of  these  tables,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  otheia  of  the  most  learned  astronomers 
of  the  time.  They  went  through  several  editions,  even 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  and  continned,  indeed, 
to  be  generally  used  by  astronomers  till  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PETER  THE  GREAT,  CZAR  OF  BtJMtA. 

But  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  not  necesBarily  confined 
to  the  xtudy  of  books  ;  and,  therefore,  altbongh  we  pan 
over  many  other  names  that  mlf^t  be  here  introdnced, 
we  must  not  omit  that  of  a  sovereign  who  distingniBhed 
himself  by  his  ardour  in  this  pnrsnit  in  a  Toriet^  of 
ways,  and  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary  men    that   ever  lived, — the    Czar  Petbe  L  of 

Peter  was  bom  in  1672,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  found 
himself  in  nominal  poBBession  of  the  throne ;  although, 
for  some  time,  all  the  actual  power  of  the  state  remained 
in  the  hands  of  his  sister,  the  princess  Sophia,  who  was 
about  iive  years  older  than  himself.  Bat  his  boyhood 
was  scarcely  expired,  when  he  gave  proof  of  the  energy 
of  his  character  by  ridding  himself  of  this  domination  ; 
and  in  1689  the  princess  was  already  removed  from  the 
government,  and  immured  in  a  monastery.  From  thia 
moment  the  young  Czar,  now  absolntein  reality  as  well 
as  in  name,  directed  his  whole  efforts  to  the  most 
extraordinary  enteriirise  in  which  a  sovereign  ever 
engaged ;  being  nothing  less  than  to  change  entirely  the 
most  settled  habits  and  prejudices  of  his  snbjeots,  and 
not  so  much  to  reform  them,  as  to  transform  them, 
almost  by  main  force,  from  barbarians  into  a  civilized 
people.  For  the  Russians  at  this  time— not  much  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago — were,  in  truth,  little 
better  than  a  nation  of  aavagea.    Kay,  Feter  himself 
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was  bom  and  reared  a  aaTage ;  and  to  his  Ia«t  d87§  tbe 
pBMionii  and  propenaitiee  of  liia  origiua]  conditioa 
remained  atrong  in  hia  nature.  It  apeaka  the  more  for 
hia  wonderfdl  geniua  that,  throughout  hia  whole  iustory, 
he  forcea  a>  to  feel  that  we  are  reading  the  adventares 
of  the  chief  of  a  barbaronB  oonntry,  straggling  to 
civilize  himself  as  well  as  his  people.  And  ni^onbtedly 
we  do  not  follow  bis  progresa  with  the  leas  interest  on ' 
that  aooonnl  Nothing,  in  &ct,  in  hia  proceedings  or 
his  character  eo  mnob  engages  onr  onrioeity,  as  to  watch 
the  aatoniabment  with  which  bis  own  ignorance  waa 
etnick  on  tbe  first  view  of  those  artM  of  civilised  life 
which  he  was  so  anxions  to  introdnoe  among  his  less 
ambitiooa,  hot  hardly  more  ignorant,  snbjeota.  It  is 
exactly  tha  case  of  a  strong-minded  and  enterprising 
leader  of  some  tribe  of  wild  Americans  or  Sonth  8ea 
idanders,  setting  ont  to  see  with  bis  own  eyes  the 
wonders  of  those  distant  lands  of  which  his  white 
Tisitors  have  told  him,  and,  after  all,  viewing  the  scene* 
which  civilization  presents  to  him  with  an  intoxicatioa 
of  surprise,  which  showa  bow  imperfectly  even  hia 
excited  &ncy  had  antioipBt«d  tbeir  aotnal  luitare. 

But,  however  be  was  at  fiist  struck  with  what  be 
beheld,  Peter  did  not  oontinne  long  lost  in  mere  amaze- 
ment. The  story  which  ia  told  of  the  occasion  which 
awakened  him  to  Hie  ambition  of  creating  a  Rnssian 
navy  is  very  iUtutrative  of  bis  character.  While  looking 
about  one  day  among  some  old  stores  and  other 
n^lected  effects,  he  chanced  to  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
bulk  of  a  small  English  sloop,  with  its  sailing  tackle, 
lying  among  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  and  fast  going  to 
decay.  This  vessel  had  been  imported  many  yean 
before  by  his  fotiier,  Alexis  Michelovitob,  also  a  prince 
of  distinguished  talents,  and  one  who  had  nourished 
many  schemes  for  tbe  regeneration  of  his  country ;  bnt 
it  had  long  been  foi^tten  by  everybody,  as  well  as  the 
object  which  it  was  designed  to  promote.     No  sooner. 
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however,  waa  it  observed  by  Peter  than  it  fixed  his 
attention.  He  made  inquiries  of  some  of  the  foreigners 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  as  to  the  use  of  the  mast 
and  sailR,  even  the  general  purposes  of  which  he  did  not 
know;  and  the  explanations  which  be  received  made 
him  look  on  the  old  hnlk  with  new  interest.  It  imme- 
diately became,  in  bis  imagination,  the  genn  of  a 
'  magnificent  national  marine ;  and  he  could  take  no  rest 
till  he  had  made  arrangement  for  having  it  repaired 
and  set  afloat.  With  some  difficulty  the  Dutch  pilot 
was  found  out  whom  Alexis  bad  procured  at  the  same 
time  with  the  sloop  to  teach  his  subjects  the  method  of 
managing  it ;  the  man,  like  the  vessel  of  which  he  was 
to  have  the  ohaige,  bad  long  been  forgotten  by  all  the 
world.  Once  more,  however,  bron^t  out  of  bis  obscu- 
rity, he  soon  refitted  the  sloop ;  and  the  Czar  was  grati- 
fied beyond  measure  by  at  length  beholding  it,  with  its 
mast  replaced  and  its  sails  in  order,  moving  on  its  pro- 
per element  Delighted  as  he  was,  he  went  himself  on 
board,  and  was  not  long  before  he  became  a  sufficiently 
expert  seaman  to  take  the  place  of  his  Duteh  pilot  For 
several  years  after  this  his  chief  attention  was  givem  to 
maritime  affairs ;  althongfa  bis  first  ships  were  all  of 
foreign  conatniction,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore any  issued  from  his  own  docks.  From  so  small  a 
beginning  as  has  been  described,  Bnssia  has  since  be- 
come one  of  the  great  naval  powers  of  the  world.* 

■  The  most  detailed  tobioii  we  have  met  with  o[  the  atoiy  told 
in  the  l«it  is  one  preaerred  among  the  MSS.  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  io 
the  British  Uuseum  (No.  316(1).  It  appears  to  have  been  writleo 
ihortly  oAer  the  death  of  Peter  the  Oreat,  and  by  a  penon  who  waa 
either  a  Dative  of  Bnsma  or  had  resided  in  thatcoontiy.  Accoiding 
to  tliia  authority  the  incident  brak  place  in  the  flax-yaid  at  lahmael- 
oS.  an  old  seat  of  tiie  royal  family  ntor  Moscow.  The  writ«r  gives 
Ds  also  an  accouot  of  a  great  nnvnl  show,  at  which  he  liimself  was 
present,  in  honour  of  this  celebrated  vesBol,  which  took  place  by  the 
emperor's  oommand  at  8L  Petersburg,  on  the  12th  of  Augart,  1723. 
Ou  tbia  occasion  the  sloop,  or  ship's  boat,H  it>s  here  called,  having 
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But  the  most  ©xtnwrdinary  of  the  plana  which  Peter 
adopted  in  order  to  obtain  <ui  acqu&intanoe  with  the  art« 
of  cirilized  life,  was  that  which  he  put  in  execution  in 
1697,  when  he  set  out  in  the  suite  of  hie  own  ambaBBador 
to  Tisit  the  other  oonntrieB  of  Europe.  On  thi§  occasioDi 
pa«aing  through  FruMia,  he  directed  hie  coune  to 
Holland,  and  at  last  arrived  at  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 
His  emhast^  was  here  received  by  the  government  of  the 
United  Provinces  with  all  manner  of  honour  and  distinc- 
tion ;  but  he  himself  refused  to  be  recognized  in  any 
other  character  than  that  of  a  private  individual.  The 
first  days  of  his  visit  were  spent  in  perambulating  the 
different  streets  of  the  city,  the  various  wonders  of  which 
were  probably  never  viewed  by  any  eye  with  more 
astonishment  and  gratification  than  they  excited  in  this 
illustrious  stranger.  The  whole  soene  was  nearly  as 
new  to  him,  and  as  much  beyond  anything  by  which  he 
hadever  before  been  surrounded,  as  if  he  had  come  from 
another  world.  The  different  arts  and  trades  which  he 
saw  exercised,  and  the  productions  of  which  met  him, 
wherever  he  turned,  in  such  eorprieing  profusion,  were 
all  attentively  examined.  Bat  what  especially  attracted 
his  attention  was  the  great  East  India  dockyard  in  the 
village  of  Saardam  (situated  a  few  miles  from  Am- 
sterdam), which  was  then  the  principal  establishment 
of  this  description  in  Holland.  Here  he  actually  took 
the  singular  resolution  of  entering  himself  as  a  working 
carpenter ;  and  accordingly,  giving  in  to  the  enperin- 


been  Tepuied  and  be&atifled,  was  receired  by  abont  200  yachts,  and, 
hsTuig  advanced  to  the  harbour  attended  Iqi  that  uumerons  convoy, 
was  then  sainted  by  a  general  voUey  tmm  tbe  twen^-two  mea-oU 
war,  which  might  b«  comidered  h  forming  its  progeny.  The 
emperor,  of  conrse,  vai  present,  and  the  day  was  altogi^ther  one  of 
the  greatest  festivaU  that  bad  tieen  known  in  Petersburg.  "  A  few 
days  after,"  it  is  added.  "  the  boat  was  brought  to  Peterstiurg,  and 
Iwd  op  in  the  caatle,  where  she  is  to  be  taken  the  greatest 
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tendent  the  Bimple  name  of  I*Htr  UvJuuhf,'  lie  took  hia 
pUce  among  the  other  workmen,  and  became  in  all 
reapecte  one  of  them,  even  Trearing  the  same  drees, 
eating  the  same  so^  of  food,  and  inhabiting  equally 
humble  lodgings.  The  hnt  in  which  he  lived' is  still 
shown  at  Saardam.  ^^  hen  he  first  made  his  appearance 
iu  the  dockyard  nobody  knew  who  he  was,  and  he  of 
course  attracted  no  notice ;  but,  even  after  his  true 
quality  was  discovered,  he  would  suffer  none  of  the 
observances  usual  to  persons  of  his  rank  to  be  pud  to 
him,  repelling  every  attempt  of  the  kind  with  evident 
displeasnre.  And  in  this  way  of  life  he  passed  several 
months,  during  which  time  he  bore  a  considerable  part 
in  the  building  of  a  vessel,  which,  when  completed,  was 
named  the  St.  Pettr,  and  was  purchased  by  the  royal 
person  whose  hands  had  thus  helped  to  put  its  timbers 
together.  But-,  while  thus  employed,  the  Czar  did  not 
neglect  his  duties  and  appropriate  occupations  as  a 
sovereign.  After  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over,  his 
evenings  were  generally  employed  either  in  writing  d©- 
Bpatebes  to  the  ministers  whom  he  had  \e(t  in  charge  of 
afl&irs  at  home  ;  or  in  holding  consultations  with  his  am- 
bassador regarding  the  negociation  pending  with  the 
Duteh  government,  in  which  he  took  the  mostanxione  in- 
terest, as  having  for  its  object  the  procuring  of  a  supply 
of  vessels  and  seamen  from  that  power  to  aid  his  fevourite 
Boheme  of  forming  a  navy  for  Russia.  In  this  appU- 
oation,  however,  he  was  unsuccessful. 

*  Thbt  is,  Peter  the  graodson  of  Michael,  according  to  tbe  manner 
of  forming  the  Bamame  In  Riusia  ani(Hi|E  the  lowei  Dtders.  Bis 
majestf'B  proper  derigntitioD  wai  Peter  Aleiovitch,  or  tiie  aon  of 
Aleiit.  Of,  or  ow,  aa  it  is  pronounced,  and  often  irritleD.wems  to 
he  the  Mune  with  the  Celtio  0,  still  tued  as  a  prcfli  to  proper  names 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Scottish  oe  or  ot/,  which  icenerally  siguiilet  a 
pandchtld,  but  in  aome  dlitricta  a  nephew,  having  been  applied 
originaDj.  iu  all  probabilit;,  to  an;  near  descendant,  direct  or  col- 
lateral    ViMt,  again,  ia  the  Norman,  or  old  French,  Fill,  now  Fih, 
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On  leaving  Holland,  Peter  proceeded  to  England  in  a 
veswl  Bent  to  convey  him  by  the  government.  But  on 
his  arrival  in  Loudon  ha  ioaiated  upon  etill  being 
treated  only  as  a  private  individual.  Here  he  apent  bi§ 
time  at  first  aa  he  had  done  in  Holland,  examining  the 
many  interestixg  objeota  that  everywhere  met  his  view. 
Among  other  places  be  went  to  see  the  Tower,  where 
he  Was  much  delighted  with  the  armoury,  and  the 
coining  of  money  in  the  Mint.  He  was  taken  also  to 
see  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  when  sitting ;  and  he 
appeared  twice  or  thrice  at  the  play,  but  did  not  seon 
to  have  much  relish  for  that  species  of  amusement.  Re 
was  very  fond,  however,  of  visiting  the  churches ;  and 
was  so  anxious  to  learn  the  mode  of  wot^p  observed 
by  the  different  denominations  of  dissenters,  that  he 
attended  several  of  their  chapels.  On  one  occasion  ha 
was  present  at  a  Quakers'  meetii^.  He  paid  one  visit 
to  Oxford,  to  see  the  Univeisity ;  and  another  to  Porte- 
mouth,  where  he  was  greatly  entertained  by  a  mock 
sea-fight  that  was  exhibited  to  him.  On  this  oocasion 
he  declared  that  be  considered  an  English  admiral  a 
happier  man  than  a  Czar  of  Muscovy.*  He  also  applied 
himself  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  learn  whatever  he 
deemed  useful,  without  regarding  the  humble  nature  of 
any  of  the  handicrafts  iu  which  he  wished  to  become  a 
proficient.  With  these  views  be  did  not  somple  to 
work  as  a  common  labourer  in  paper-mills,  saw-mills, 
rope-yards,  and  other  eetablishments  of  a  similar  kind. 
Voltaire  mentions  (Hittoirt  de  RussU,  i.  159),  that  he 
studied  with  particular  attention  the  art  of  watchmaking. 
His  first  residenoe  was  a  house  appointed  for  hie  recep- 
tion by  government  below  York  Buildings,  iu  the 
neighbourhood  of  We8tmin8t«r  Bridge;  but  he  found 
this  both  a  veiy  noisy  place  of  abode  and  not  con< 
venientiy  situated  for  the  object  on  account  of  which 

■  Uottlejr'g  Life  of  Peter  the  Qr«et. 
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prmoipally  he  had  com«  to  En^aod, — hiB  improretnent 
in  the  art  of  ehip-building.  After  a  short  time,  tbere^ 
fore,  he  removed  to  Deptford ;  and  here  he  ttpent  sereral 
months  in  the  dook^ard,  employing  himself  in  the  same 
manner  aa  he  had  done  in  that  of  Saaidam.  He  waa  bo 
"  much  pleased,  it  is  said,  with  the  superior  method  of 
working  which  he  found  pursued  here,  that  he  used  to 
declare  "he  never  should  have  known  hia  trade  had  he 
not  come  to  Eugland.  While  at  Deptfoid  he  lodged  in 
the  house  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  author  of  the 
'  Sylva,'  which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  th& 
Workhouse  of  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  circum- 
stance is  noticed  in  Evelyn's  Diary  under  the  date  of 
30th  January,  169S:'  "The  Czar  of  Musoovy  being 
oome  to  England,  and  having  a  mind  to  see  the  building 
of  ships,  hired  my  house  at  Say's  Court,  and  made  it  his 
court  and  palaoe,  new  Aimished  for  him  by  the  king." 
He  remained  here  till  the  2lHt  of  April.  Some  notion 
of  his  manner  of  living  may  be  obtained  from  a  letter 
written  during  this  time  to  Evelyn  by  his  servant: 
"  There  is  a  house  foil  of  people,  and  right  nasty.  The 
Czar  lies  next  your  library,  and  dines  in  the  parlour 
nert  your  study.  He  dines  at  10  o'clock  and  6  at 
night,  is  very  seldom  at  home  a  whole  day,  veiy  often 
in  the  kin^s  yard  or  by  water,  dressed  in  several 
dresses.  The  king  is  expected  there  this  day ;  the  best 
parlour  i^  pretty  clean  for. him  to  be  entertained  in. 
The  king  pays  for  all  he  has."" 

While  tie  doekyard,  however,  was  the  place  in  which 
Uie  Czar  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  he  employed 
many  of  his  leisure  hours  in  taking  lessons  in  mathema- 
tios,  navigation,  and  even  anatomy,  which  be  had  begun 
to  study  while  in  Holland  under  the  instruction  of  the 
eminent  professor  Frederick  Buysch,  whose  museum 
he  afterwards  purchased  for  the  sum  of  tMr^  thousand 

*  Bray's  Memoirs  of  Eveljn,  iL  60. 
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&>riiM.  PetOT,  indeed,  neglected  no  opportunity  dnring 
hia  travelB,  of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  distinguished 
individoale;  and  both  in  Holland  and  England  many 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  time  were  introdnoed  to  him, 
some  of  whom  he  persuaded  to  aocompany  him  home  to 
BuBsia.  He  also  expended  ounsiderable  sums  in  pur- 
chasing suoh  ourions  productions  of  art  as  he  oonceived 
might  best  exoite  the  emulation  of  his  subjects. 

Among  other  persons  who  were  made  known  to  him 
when  in  England  was  Bishop  Burnet,  who  does  not 
seem,  however,  to  have  quite  comprehended  the  character 
of  the  extraordinary  man  with  whom  he  was  un  this 
occasion  brought  into  contact.  In  the  History  of  his 
Own  Time  he  tells  ns  the  impression  the  Csar  made 
upon  hiro.  "He  wanta  not  capacity,"  he  says,  "and 
has  a  larger  measure  of  knowledge  thau  might  be  ex- 
pected from  his  education,  which  was  very  indifferent ;" 
but  immediately  after  he  adds  that  he  "  seems  designed 
by  nature  rather  to  be  a  ship-carpenter  than  a  prince." 
He  did  not  at  that  time  appear  to  the  bishop  to  be 
capable  of  conducting  so  great  a  design  as  the  attack 
upon  the  Turkish  empire,  which  he  was  understood  to 
be  meditating ;  although  it  is  acknowledged  that  he 
afterwards  displayed  a  greater  genius  for  warlilce 
operations  than  the  writer  then  imagined  him  to 
possess.  Burnet  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with 
him  upon  religious  matters,  and  remarks  that  "  he  was 
desirona  to  undeistaud  our  doctrine,  but  he  did  not 
seem  disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Muscovy."  Be 
allows,  however,  that  he  was  "  resolved  to  encourage 
learning,  and  to  polish  his  people  by  sending  some  of 
them  to  travel  in  other  countries,  and  to  draw  stoangers 
to  oome  and  live  among  them."  The  learned  prelate 
oondudes  his  account  by  the  following  curious  reflec- 
tion: "  After  I  had  seen  him  often,  and  had  conversed 
much  with  him,  I  could  not  but  adore  the  depth  of 
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man  to  so  abmluto  an  aathority  over  so  ^reat  a  part 
of  the  world." 

We  cannot  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  varioiu  refonna 
in  the  coBtoms  of  his  people,  which  this  extraordinuy 
man  proceeded  to  introduce  on  his  return  to  his  own 
dominions,  with  the  view  of  assimilating  them  more 
to  those  which  he  had  found  prevailing  in  the  other 
conntries  of  Europe.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  by  a  series 
of  the  most  energetic  and  frequently  violent  meaanres, 
he  succeeded  in  effecting  a  complete  change  in  some  of 
the  oldest  institutions  of  his  empire,  and  even  commenced 
a  revolution  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  gener^  society, 
which,  from  that  beginning,  has  since  gone  on  till  it 
has  established,  in  what  was  before  almost  a  barbarous 
country,  all  the  benefits  of  a  flourishing  civilization. 
Peter  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  given  to  his  subjects 
nearly  every  art  of  civilised  life  of  which  they  are  now 
in  possession.  He  taught  them  navigation,  commerce, 
and  even  agriculture  and  the  management  of  flocks, 
having  imported  from  Saxony  and  Silesia  both  herds 
of  sheep  and  shepherds  to  take  care  of  them.  He 
called  to  him  artists  of  all  descriptions  from  other 
countries,  and  employed  them  in  contriving,  each  in  his 
appropriate  department,  how  best  to  hrii^  into  develop- 
ment the  natural  resoarces  of  the  countiy.  He  built  a 
new  capital,  the  first  truly  European  city  that  had  been 
seen  in  Rnssia,  on  a  site  which  did  not  form  part  of  the 
erapire  at  his  accession.  Finally,  he  fomided  schools, 
academies,  colleges.  libraries,  and  museums,  and  thus 
laid  the  surest  of  all  foundations  for  the  permanent  and 
progressive  improvement  of  his  people. 

A  college  of  physicians,  a  dispensary,  an  observatory, 
and  a  botanical  garden,  were  among  the  establishments 
with  which  he  adorned  his  two  capitals.'  The  art  of 
printing  had  been  introduced  into  Russia  about  tixe 

*  Eloge  de  Pierre  le  Oiand,  par  Fontenello.  , 
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middle  of  the  sixteenth  centniy ;  but  tbls  early  pzeas 
eeema  to  have  hardly  left  any  trace  of  its  operatioDS, 
and  Peter,  at  bis  accesaion,  found  bis  country  without 
books.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  he  had  some  scientilic 
works  translated  into  BuBslan ;  and.  when  be  was  in 
Amsterdam,  he  employed  a  printer  of  that  city  to  print 
them,  giving  him  a  monopoly  fur  the  sale  of  them  in 
Russia.  His  majesty  himself,  some  time  after  this, 
remodelled  the  alphabet  of  his  native  language,  oon- 
sidenbly  simplifying  the  forms  of  the  characters,  and 
established  sevwal  printing-houses  in  Petersburg,  at 
which  varions  elementary  works  were  thrown  off, 
mostly  translated  from  foreign  tongues.  From  this  be- 
ginning the  literature  of  finssia  has  so  mnch  inoreaeed, 
that  in  M.  SopikoFs  E$saide  Btbliographte  Rusae,  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine 
works  are  enumer&ted  as  having  appeared  in  the  native 
language  up  to  the  year  1813.  In  the  three  years  from 
1822  to  1824  inolusive,  there  appeared  two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  (aanslations  from  French,  German, 
English,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Slavonic,  Dutoh,  Danish, 
and  Armenian,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  original 
works ;  in  all  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  publioa- 
tiona,  besides  works  in  foreigfi  tangnages.* 

In  1717,  the  Czar  set  out  otv  a  aecond  foreign  tonr, 
attended  on  this  ocesaion  as  became  his  rank.  In  the 
oouiee  of  his  progress  he  visited  successively  Hamburg, 
Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  Paris;  in  the  last  of  which 
cities  especially  he  found  all  that  the  arts  had  yet  con- 
trived for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  man  in  the  highest 
state  of  advancement.  He  no  longer  now  applied  his 
hand  to  the  practice  of  the  difi'erent  crafts  which  be 
inspected;  his  days  of  apprenticesbip  were  over;  but 
he  was   not  on  that  account  less  diligent  in  visiting 
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every  workshop  and  mamifaotory  in  whiat  anything 
novel  or  ourioiia  was  to  be  Been.  He  went  also  to  see 
the  ol»erratory,  the  librarieB,  and  the  different  learned 
InBtitutionB ;  and  tcob  present  at  a  sitting  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  which  admitted  him  one  of  its  members. 

This  great  man's  education  in  his  youth  had  been 
woise  than  n^lected.  His  sister  and  her  couuEellors 
had  even  surrounded  him  with  every  seduction  most 
caloulated  to  deprave  both  his  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  and  to  stifle  in  him  the  desire  of  knowledge. 
The  bad  parts  of  his  character  were  undoubtedly,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  result  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  at  this  time  of  his  life.  Yet,  violent  and 
ungovernable  as  his  passions  continued  to  be,  in  some 
respects,  to  the  last,  making  him  act  often  with  a 
ferocity  unsurpassed  by  anything  that  is  told  of  the  ex- 
oeeees  of  infuriated  savages,  he  succeeded  in  completely 
overcoming  that  one  of  his  evil  habits  which  he  found 
would  have  interfered  most  with  the  conduct  of  his 
great  schemes.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  slave  to  the  love 
of  ardent  spirits ;  but  he  had  weaned  himself  entirely, 
in  his  maturer  days,  from  that  destructive  vice.  Kor  . 
was  he  insensible  to  the  other  defects  of  his  original 
character  which  he  had  failed  to  correct.  "  Alas  I"  be 
would  sometimes  exclaim,  on  recovering  from  one  of 
those  paroxysms  of  r^e  by  which  he  was  liable  to  be 
carried  away,  "  I  have  reformed  my  people,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  reform  myself."  Perhaps,  however,  no 
man  in  any  station  ever  did  more  than  this  illustrious 
monarch  to  repair  the  mischievous  cousequenoee  of  a 
neglected  youtii,  as  far  as  intellectual  acquirements  are 
conoemed.  In  addition  to  a  competent  knowledge  of 
mathematics,  mechanics,  navigation,  medicine,  and 
anatomy,  he  appears  to  have  made  himself  master  of 
more  than  one  of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  He 
translated  several  works  from  the  French,  the  manu- 
scripts of  which  are  still  preserved  at  Fetersburg. '  He 
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hod  even  made  bimself  iamiliar  with  the  Lfttin  tongae, 
if  we  are  to  believe  one  anecdote  told  by  M.  Stahlin,* 
of  his  detection,  upon  one  occaaion,  of  the  inaccuracies 
of  a  monk  whom  he  had  employed  to  translate  a  work 
written  in  that  language  into  Busaian.  But  as  the 
original  of  the  wort  in  question  (PnffendorfTa  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Histoiy  of  Europe)  is  in  fact  not  in  Latin, 
but  in  Oennan,  itia  probable  that  it  was  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  latter  tongue,  or  with  the  French,  into 
which  the  book  had  also  been  translated,  that  Peter  was 
enabled  to  discover  the  defects  of  the  Russian  vereion. 
M,  Stahlin  tells  another  anecdote,  which  shows  how 
fully  his  majesty  understood  the  value  of  that  early 
instruction  which  he  had  not  himself  enjoyed.  Finding 
two  of  his  daughters  one  day  reading  a  French  author, 
he  desired  one  of  them  to  translate  the  passage  before 
faer  into  Russian, — when,  struck  with  the  &cility  with 
which  the  task  was  performed,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  my 
children,  how  happy  are  you,  who  are  thus  taught  to 
read  in  your  youdi,  and  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  an 
education  which  I  totally  wanted  I"  He  used  often  to 
say  that  he  would  willingly  have  lost  one  of  his  fingers 
to  have  had  a  good  education  in  his  youth. 

VVheh  he  began  at  last  to  edu(!ate  himself,  he  did  not 
neglect  even  the  more  elegant  and  ornamental  acquire- 
ments. During  his  first  visit  to  Holland,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  many  good  pictures;  and  this 
gave  him  a  taste  for  painting,  to  which  ho  was  ever 
afterwards  much  devoted.  Even  while  at  Amsterdam, 
many  of  his  hours  were  spent  in  the  working-rooms  of 
.the  eminent  artists  who  then  resided  in  that  oity,  some  of 
whom  he  engaged  to  accompany  him  to  Russia.  He  after- 
wards expended  very  considerable  sums  in  the  purchase 
both  of  pictures  and  sculptures;  and  commenced  the 
formation  of  a  gallery  of  these  works  of  art  at  Petersburg, 

•  Original  Anecdotee  of  Peter  the  Oieat :  London,  1788. 
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He  alfio  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  medals.  Every 
department  of  liberal  knowledge,  indeed,  found  in 
Peter  a  munificent  patron,  and,  80  far  as  bis  leisure  ^d 
opportunities  permitted,  even  an  ardent  cultivator. 
When  passing  through  any  country  interesting  from  its 
historical  recollections,  vrere  he  even  conducting  bis 
army  on  a  warlike  expedition,  he  would  go  many  miles 
out  of  his  way  to  examine  a  celebrated  ruin,  or  to  tread 
a  spot  that  fitme  had  conaeoral«d.  In  the  same  spirit, 
he  was  especially  solicitous  for  the  preservation  of  the 
old  historic  memorials  of  his  own  cotu^ry.  \Vhile 
travelling,  his  constant  habit  was  to  obtun  as  much 
information  as  he  could  beforehand  with  r^ard  to 
every  place  he  was  about  io  visit;  and,  even  when  be 
approached  the  smallest  village,  he  would  inqnire  if  it 
contAined  anything  remarkable.  If  those  about  him 
told  him  it  did  not,  he  would  reply  "Who  knows? 
If  it  be  not  so  to  you,  perhaps  it  is  to  me ;  let  me  see 
all."  When  setting  out  on  his  investigations,  on  such 
occasions,  he  carried  his  tahlet«  in  his  hand ;  and  what- 
ever he  deemed  worthy  of  remembrance  was  carefully 
noted  down.  He  would  often  even  leave  his  carriage, 
if  he  saw  the  coimtry  people  at  work  by  the  wayside 
as  he  passed  along,  and  not  only  enter  into  conversation 
with  them  on  agricultural  affiure,  but  accompany  them 
to  their  houses,  examine  their  Aimiture,  and  take 
drawings  of  their  implements  of  husbandly.*-  He 
obtained  in  this  manner  much  minute  and  correct 
knowledge,  which  he  could  scarcely  have  acquired  by 
any  other  means,  and  which  he  afterwards  turned  to 
admimble  profit  in  the  improvement  of  his  own  country. 
M.  Stahlin,  whose  notices  are  in  general  well  authen- 
ticated, and  may  be  depended  on  exoept  where  it  is 
likely  that  his  authority  was  deceived,  relates  some 
curious  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  the  Czar'a  predileo- 

*  Stablin's  Auccdolee. 
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tion  for  operations  in  anrgeiy,  which  show  at  least  that 
b«  had  made  no  itM>onsiderabl«  proficiency  in  the  art. 
He  was  rarely  absent  when  a  direction  took  place  in 
Peterahui^ ;  and  occasionally  he  aBsisted  as  one  of  the 
operators.  He  let  blood  and  extracted  teeth  with  great 
expertnees ;  and  he  is  recorded  to  have  once  tapped  a 
patient  for  dropsy.  These  may  not  seem  the  most 
appropriate  accomplishments  for  a  king ;  but  we  must 
remember  the  peculiar  circumstanoes  of  Bussia  during 
the  reign  of  this  gr«at  authorof  her  civilization.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  simplicity  of  the  national  manners  was 
such  that  it  was  not  held  at  all  indecorous  for  the 
emperor  to  mix  in  the  domestic  circles  of  his  subjects, 
Almost  as  one  of  themselves ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  were  so  strong,  and  their 
aversion  to  innovation  so  bigoted,  that  probably  nothing 
less  than  the  actual  example  of  their  sovereign  would 
have  rouaed  them  to  take  any  interest  in  the  new  arts 
he  wished  to  introduoe  among  them.  Peter,  therefore, 
rightly  felt  that  the  consideration  of  the  undignified 
nature  of  some  of  the  occupations  in  which  he  eng^ed 
was  &r  more  than  overbal&noed  by  the  advantages  that 
his  personal  exertions  gave  hint  in  overcoming  the 
inertness  and  positive  apposition,  on  the  part  of  his 
oountrymen,  which  his  reforms  had  to  encounter. 

This  most  be  his  apoli^y  also  (if  the  case  shall  be 
thoi^ht  to  require  any)  for  certain  other  labours  to 
which  he  was  sometimes  wont  to  apply  his  hand.  He 
once  passed  a  month,  M.  Stahlin  tells  us,  at  Muller's 
ironworks  at  Istia,  about  seventy  miles  from  Moscow, 
daring  which  time  he  employed  himself  in  learning  the 
boAiness  of  a  blacksmith ;  and  so  much  progress  did  he 
make,  that  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  his  stay  he  forged, 
with  his  own  hand,  720  pounds  of  iron,  making  his 
mark  on  each  bar.  On  his  return  to  Moscow  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Miiller's  house,  and,  having  received  &omthat 
gentleman  the  same  pay  for  his  labour  which  would 
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have  been  allowed  to'  any  other  workman,  about  two 
Bhillings  of  our  money,  he  immediately  went  and 
porchaBed  a  pair  of  bHogb  with  it,  which  he  ever  after- 
wards took  great  pleaaure  in  showing.  One  of  the  bars 
he  foi^d  on  this  occasion  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Istia. 
He  was  aleo  accustomed,  according  to  Voltaire,*  to  take 
his  place  sometimes  among  the  men  employed  in  cutting 
canals,  a  species  of  public  labour  on  which  he  expended 
lai^  sums,  in  order  to  encourage  and  animate  them 
in  the  more  difficult  part  of  their  work.  But  his 
favourite  art  was  that  of  ship-building,  his  lessons  in 
which,  learned  in  Holland  and  England,  he  took  care 
not  to  forget  on  his  return  home.  The  writer  of  the 
mannscript  narrative  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  a  note  on  a  former  page,  gives  us 
some  curious  information  in  relation  to  this  matter. 
The  Czar,  he  tells  us,  as  soon  as  he  got  back  from 
Bngland,  went  down  to  Veronez,  whither  he  carried 
two  English  builders,  named  Dean  and  Noy,  whom  he 
had  brought  out  with  him.  Of  these,  however,  "the 
first,"  the  narrative  continues,  "soon  after  desired  a 
discharge,  which  was  granted,  without  giving  any  proof 
of  his  art.  The  Czar  himself  and  Joseph  Noy  received 
orders  from  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  Theodore  Alexowitz 
Qolovin,  to  hnild  each  of  them  a  man-of-wari  The  Czar, 
having  taken  upon  himself  the  title  of  a  master  ship- 
builder, was  pleased  to  subject  himself  to  the  condition 
of  that  ohatacter ;  and,  in  compliance  with  that  order, 
gave  the  first  proof  of  his  skill  in  the  art  which  he  had 
learned  abroad ;  and  oontinned  afterwards  to  bear  that 
title,  and  had,  at  all  times,  notwithstanding  his  great 
Engagements  in  many  other  affairs,  one  ship  upon  the 
stocks ;  and  at  his  death  left  one  ship  half  bnilt,  one 
of  the  lai^est  in  Europe,  180  feet  long  upon  the  deck. 
51  broad,  and  21  deep,  and  mounts  110  guns,  and  is  by 
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relatioD  one  of  the  finest  bodies  tliat  faae  ever  been  seen ; 
OB  were,  indeed,  all  the  rest  he  built.  He  himself 
drew  the  dmnght  of  this  great  ship  at  Riga,  where  was 
no  master  Bhip-builder  but  himself;  and,  when  he 
returned  to  Fetersbni^,  he  gave  the  Hurreyor  an  acoount 
that  he  had  drawn  his  draught  of  the  great  ship  which 
he  had  orders  to  build  from  the  surveyor's  office,  and, 
according  to  the  regnlationa  of  the  navy,  presented  his 
draught  to  be  examined," 

The  emperor,  this  writer  adds,  collected  the  resnltx  of 
his  experience  and  reading  upon  the  enhjeot  of  ship- 
building, and  formed  them  into  a  regular  treatise  on 
the  art.  This  work,  however,  has  not  been  published, 
although  it  is  probably  preserved,  with  the  other  lite- 
nry  productions  of  the  writer,  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Petersburg.  The  only  work  from  the  hand  of  Pet«r 
the  Great  which  has  been  printed  is  his  Journal  &om 
1698  to  the  Peace  of  Nenstadt  in  1721.  Of  this  doon- 
ment,  whioh  is  almost  entirely  occupied  with  militaiy 
transactions,  a  French  translation  by  U.  Formey  was 
published  at  Berlin  in  1TT3,  in  one  volume  quarto. 

Peter  died  in  1725,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 
His  history  presents  us  with,  perhaps,  as  remarkable  a 
case  of  the  conquest  of  difficolties  in  the  puranit  of  know- 
ledge as  it  would  be  possible  to  quote.  In  his  noble 
resolution  to  educate  not  only  himself  hut  his  country, 
he  had  to  contend  with  obstacles  at  every  step,  which 
nothing  could  have  overcome  but  that  determination  to 
sncoecd  which  overcomes  all  things.  Few  monarchs 
have  better  deserved  the  epithet  of  Great,  if  1)e  is  to  be 
appreciated  either  t^  the  great  powers  of  mind  he  dis- 
played, or  the  great  effects  he  accomplished.  And  of 
these  last  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  none  have  passed 
away ;  all  have  been  permanent  and  productive.  Com- 
pare Peter  the  Great,  in  this  respect,  with  many  other 
characters  who  during  their  time  have  filled  the  eartii 
with  the  noise  of  their  exploits ;  and  how  high  mnst  he 
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be  placed  »boTe  them  f  Alexander's  mighty  empire  fell 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  his  own  hand  had  resigned  its 
sceptre;  BO  did  that  of  Charlemagne;  so  did  that  of 
Bnonaparte.  These  all,  after  moving  eveTything,  esta> 
blished  almost  nothing.  But  whatever  the  Russian 
planted  still  grows  and  flourishes,  and  bears  iViiit  more 
plentifully  every  year.  The  reason  is,  that,  while  other 
hnilders  up  of  empires  have  tmsled,  for  the  support  of 
their  institutions,  alone  or  chiefly,  to  the  sword,  he 
based  hi^  on  the  moral  strength  of  knowledge  and 
civilization. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


KoTWiTHSTANDiira  the  honourable  reputation  which  the 
princes  we  have  named,  and  others  whom  we  have  not 
room  to  notice,  have  acquired  by  their  devotion  to  in- 
tellectnal  purenits,  it  most  be  admitted  that  scienoe  and 
literature  have  been  much  more  indebted  to  the  example 
and  patronage,  than  to  the  aotnal  perfonnancea,  of  the 
royal  personagefl  who  are  to  be  counted  among  their 
friends.  No  great  discoTery  or  immortal  composition 
claims  a  king  as  its  author.  When  the  genius  th&t 
might  have  accompHahed  such  has  been  found  on  a 
throne,  it  has  been  otherwise  occupied  than  with  the 
quiet  but  divine  pleasures  of  learning  and  philosophy. 
And  doubtless  this  is  only  as  it  should  be.  Men  hav^ 
not  orowns  put  upon  their  heads  that  they  may  write 
books  or  spend  their  lives  in  constructing  philosophical 
theories.  Bvery  station  has  its  peculiar  duties,  which 
must  first  be  attended  to,  even  before  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge;  and  those  of  sovereigns  are  sufficiently 
arduous  to  make  it  impossible,  when  they  are  fully  per- 
formed, that  this  pursuit  can  be  anything  more  than  the 
avocation  of  their,  leisure.  To  this  extent  only,  there- 
fore, it  is  desirable  that  they  should  devote  themselves 
to  it.  But,  if  so,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  this  class  of 
pereond  should  contribute  many,  or  even  any,  names  of 
fiist-rate  distinction  to  the  history  of  literature  or 
science.  It  were  not  fitting,  indeed,  that  the  same  in- 
dividual  should  have  supremacy  at  once  in  two  worlds 
so  entirely  difierent  and  unoonneoted  as  that  of  political 
dignity  and  that  of  genius.  All,  therefore,  we  repeat, 
that  philosophy  and  the  arts  usually  have  to  ask  of 
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kings  IB,  their  protection  and  couutenanoe,  and  eta 
example  which  may  at  least  evidence  an  attachment  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  even  while  duties  of  another  sort 
demand  the  chief  attention.  Whether  letters,  generally 
speaking,  flourish  best  with  or  without  the  patronage  of 
courts,  we  do  not  here  stop  to  inquire.  It  is  at  all 
eventa  certain,  that  in  some  cases  the  literary  progress 
of  a  country  has  been  greatly  indebted  to  a  love  of 
literature  in  ita  sovereign.  Thus  it  was  that  Alired  im-  ■ 
ported  civilization  into  England,  James  I.  into  Scotland, 
and  Peter  the  Great  into  Russia. 

But  other  individuals  in  possession  of  wealth  or  rank 
are  difTerently  situated  &om  kings.  They  have  often  no 
public  duties  to  perform,  or  none  from  which  they  may 
not  disengage  themselves,  in  so  far  at  least  as  they 
would  interfere  with  the  closest  application  to  intellectnal 
pursuits.  In  nLost  countries,  indeed,  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  take  a  part  in  the  management  of  affaiis.  in 
ordinaiy  circumstances,  1^  any  need  that  the  state  has  of 
^eir  aervices  so  much  as  by  their  own  ambition  for 
political  distinction ;  and  so  numerous  are  almost  always 
the  competitors  here,  that  an  individual  who  chooses  to 
withdraw  &om  the  throng  will  rarely  have  cause  to  re- 
proaoh  himself  with  having  deserted  a  post  which  there 
are  not  a  hundred  others  ready,  and  as  well  qualified,  to 
occupy.  We  would  neither  condemn  nor  depreciate  any 
path  of  honourable  enterprise ;  donbtleas  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man,  who  believes  that  he  can  most  benefit  hia 
country  by  his  political  services,  to  endeavour  to  do  so. 
But  this  is  at  least  an  ambition  by  which  many  are  apt 
to  be  seduced,  who  look  rather  to  its  glittering  prises 
than  tu  their  own  qualifications;  and  it  is  also  tin- 
deniably  one  in  which  something  else  than  merit  often 
contributes  to  success.  There  can  be  no  danger,  ihere- 
fore,of  too  manypersons  deserting  politics  for  philosophy. 
There  will  alwaj's  be  a  sufficient  number  of  our  men  of 
wealth  and  rank  to  serve  the  state,  and  oontend  for  ber 
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hononre  and  her  offices,  althougli  tu  many  leave  the 
crowd  as  the  love  of  study  and  speculation  can  possibly 
withdraw. 

But  political  ambition,  in  truth,  is  not  the  sednotion 
by  which  pcTsons  of  this  desoription  are  most  apt  to  be 
enthralled.  The  besetting  temptations  attendant  upon 
Ike  possesBion  of  wealth  and  leisure  (which,  rightly  em- 
plo^-ed,  constitute  itnch  inestimable  advantages)  are  the 
fsicilities  which  they  afford  to  the  indulgence  of  mere 
indolence  and  love  of  pleanure.  A  rich  man,  who  can 
live  without  exertion  of  any  kind,  is  apt  to  lose  the 
power  even  of  that  degree  of  exertion  which  is  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Besides,  his  money 
provides  him  with  other  edjoyments;  and  he  oft«n 
never  even  acquires  a  taste  for  those  of  an  int«11ectual 
kind.  A  defective  or  misdirected  education  too  fre- 
quently only  prepares  him  the  better  fur  yielding  to  the 
unfortunate  influences  of  bis  position;  and  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  society  come  also  to  assist  their  force 
and  oonfirtu  their  dominion.  When  an  individaal  thus 
circumstanced,  therefore,  betakes  himself  in  good  earnest 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  also  is  entitled  to  be 
r^arded  as  one  who  has  exhibited  much  energy  of 
character,  and  conquered  many  difficulties,  as  well  as  he 
who  has  had  to  struggle  with  poverty,  or  an  uncongenial 
occupation,  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  an  acquaintance 
with  books.  The  impediments  which  have  lain  in  the 
way  of  the  former  are  different  from  those  that  have 
beset  the  path  of  the  latter;  but  they  may  not  have 
been  less  difficnlt  to  overcome.  The  fttct,  at  all  events, 
is,  that  the  temptations  of  wealth  have  often  exerted 
as  &tal  an  influence  in  repressing  all  ardour  for  intellec- 
tual pursuits  as  ever  did  the  obstructions  of  indigence. 

Yet,  where  the  love  of  knowledge  has  taken  full  pos- 
session  of  the  heart,  the  rich  man  is  much  more  favour- 
ably situated' than  the  poor  man  for  the  prosecution  of 
great  enterprises  in  science  or  literature,  demanding  as 
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they  do  both  leisure  and  ease  of  mmd — two  good  things, 
of  tho  first  of  which  generally  but  little,  and  of  the 
second  often  not  much,  are  hia  who  has  to  provide  for 
hie  daily  bread  by  his  daily  labour.  Henoe  some  of  the 
greatest  names,  in  all  departments  of  philosophy  and 
learning,  are  those  of  persons  who,  unembarrassed  by 
the  toils  and  oares  of  obtaining  a  sabsist«uce,  have  been 
free  to  lead  a  life  of  contemplation,  having  purchased  to 
themselves  that  inestimable  privilege  by  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  other  pleasures  or  objects  of  ambition 
ordinarily  pursued  by  those  in  their  situation,  and 
seeking  no  other  advantage  from  their  riches  oj-  their 
competence  tiian  that  of  being  at  liberty  to  devote  their 
time  and  their  powers  of  mind  to  labours  of  their  own 
choosing.  From  the  list  of  the  illustrious  of  ancient 
times,  we  need  mention  no  others,  and  we  can  mention 
no  greater,  than  Plato  and  Archimedes — ^both  of  whom 
were  of  distinguished  birth  (the  former  being  a  descend- 
ant of  the  &mily  of  Solim,  the  otlier  a  near  relation  of 
King  Hiero),  and,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
opulent.  But  we  pass  from  times  so  remote,  that,  even 
when  the  circamstanoes  of  the  case  are  well  ascertained, 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  everything  detract 
from  the  valne  of  an  example  or  illnstration,  in  order  to 
notice  two  or  three  of  the  more  remarkable  instances 
which  belong  to  a  state  of  society  more  nearly  resembling 
our  own. 

The  first  name  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  John 
Napier — commonly  called  Lord  Kapier.  He  was  not. 
bowever,  a  nobleman,  but  only  what  would  in  England 
be  called  a  lord  of  a  manor.  Such  persons  in  Scotland 
were  formerly  designated  baroiut  minorts,  or  Jmso-  borons  j 
and  to  this  class  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine  belonged  as 
well  as  Napier,  who  in  like  manner  was  Baron  of 
Marcbistown,  or  Merchiston,*  an  old  seat  of  the  funily  in 

•  Tbn«,on thettUe-pageof  hls'Hirifici  LoKUitCmOTUtDCanoaiB 
I>eKjiptio,'(Ediii.  1614.)  he  calls  bimselt'BaroHetaliiitaiui.'   He 
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tb6  neighbourhood  of  Edinbui^h.  Here,  or,  according 
to  other  authorities,  at  Qartnesa  in  Stirlingshire  (an 
estate  which  also  belonged  to  the  family),  Napier  waa 
bom,  in  the  year  1550,  at  which  time  his  father,  who 
lived  for  fifty-eight  years  after  this,  could  not  have  been 
older  than  Bixtcen.  In  1562  he  entered  St  Salvator's 
collie,  St  Andrews,  as  appears  b^  the  books  of  the 
nniveisify.*  At  this  time,  oi  courae,  he  was  only 
twelve  years  old ;  but  this  was  not  an  unnsnally  early 
^e  in  those  days  for  going  to  college  in  Scotland. 
Many  entered  even  younger ;  and  in  the  univetBity  of 
Ola^ow  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  law  that  no 
student  should  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  before  the  age  of  fifteen,  unless  upon  good  reason 
appearing  to  dispense  with  a  year  in  any  particular  case. 
Napier's  own  language,  therefore,  is  not  inappropriate, 
when,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Apocalypse,  published  in 
1593,  he  tells  us  that  it  is  "  no  few  years  "  since  he  began 
to  "  precogitate  the  same,"  being  then,  as  he  adds,  in 
his  "tender  years  and  bameage  (childhood)  at  St. 
Androes,  at  the  schools." 

On  leaving  college,  Napier  is  understood  to  have  set 
out  on  his  travels,  in  the  couise  of  which  he  visited 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  not  known  when 
he  returned  home ;  but  he  was  probably  a  considerable 
time  abroad,  iduoe  we  hear  little  more  of  him  till  he  was 
above  forty  years  of  age.  On  arriving  again  in  his  own 
country,  although  he  had  already  aoqnired  considerable 

TE18  not,  on  tbiB  accoont,  however,  either  "  the  Lotd  MaichUlon," 
as  hs  u  described  by  Lilly  the  astrologer,  or  "  the  Lord  Napier."  aa 
he  has  been  called  by  othem.  He  faa  mertlj  laird  of  MerchistoD  ; 
a  title  which,  altliough  of  course  etyinologically  identical  with  the 
English  lord,  is  applied  in  gcotland  to  acy  landed  proprietor. 

*  Lord  Bnchan,  ia  his  I^ife  of  Napiei  lEdinb.  178S),  coDJectores 
tliat  he  did  not  go  to  college  till  1566 :  sod  obaerrea  that  the  recordii 
of  the  noiTersity  do  iMt  Mcend  higher  than  the  b^inniog  of  the 
aereDlecnth  cental?.  They  reach,  in  &ct,  to  the  jear  1413,  when 
the  nnivergity  wa«  opened. 
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reputation  for  abilities  and  learmng,  and  might  probably 
have  entered  npon  a  politioal  career  with  many  advan- 
tages, he  declined  engaging  in  pablio  affairs,  and  retired 
to  MerchiBton,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himaelf 
eiolusively  to  study.  A  room  in  which  he  used  to  seclude 
himself  for  this  purpose,  at  the  top  of  the  old  lower  of 
Merchiston,  is  still  shown ;  and  he  is  also  said  to  have 
resided  ocoasionally  at  Oartness,  where  he  was  looked 
npon  by  the  common  people,  we  are  told,  as  a  wizard— a 
common  fate  of  learned  and  studious  men,  down  even  to 
an  age  so  recent  as  this,  althou^  Napier's  is  probably  one 
of  the  latest  names  that  acquired  this  species  of  celebrity. 
As  an  evidence  that  his  renown  for  more  than  mortal 
knowledge  was  not  confined  to  the  simple  peasantry  of 
Stirlingshire,  we  may  mention  that  there  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  a  small  tract,  printed  in  London,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  title :  '  A  Bloody  Almanack, 
fortelling  many  oertaine  predictions  which  shall  oome 
to  pass  this  present  yeare  1647  ;  with  a  calculation  con- 
cerning the  time  of  the  day  of  judgment,  drawne  out  and 
published  by  that  famous  astrologer,  the  Lord  Napier  of 
Merchiston.' 

But  the  feet  is.  that,  although  Napier  did  not  himself 
profess  to  be  either  necromancer  or  astrologer,  he  can- 
not be  altogether  acquitted  of  pretending  to  this  very 
insight  into  futurity  which  .is  here  attributed  to  him. 
The  first  pablioation  which  he  gave  to  the  world  was  an 
exposition  of  the  Revelations,  which  appeared  at  Edin- 
bur^  in  1593,  prefaced  by  a  dedication  to  James  VI., 
which  is  characterised  by  singular  plainness  of  speech. 
"  Verily  and  in  truth,"  says  the  writer,  "  such  is  the 
injury  of  this  our  present  time,  against  both  the  church 
of  God  and  your  majesty's  true  lieges,  that  religion  is 
despised  and  justice  utterly  neglected ;  for,  what  by 
atheists,  papists,  and  cold  professors,  the  religion  of 
God  is  mocked  in  all  estates ;  again,  for  partiality, 
prolixity,  dearth,  and  deceitfulness  of  laws,  the  poor 
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perish,  the  proud  triumph,  and  jnatice  is  Dowhere  to  be 
found."  He  then  beeeechea  his  majesty  to  attend  himself 
to  these  enotmitjes,  assnring  him  that,  if  he  act  justly  to 
his  subjeotB,  "  God  will  ministrate  justice  to  him  gainst 
all  his  enemies ;  and  oontrarily,  if  otherwise."  In  re- 
dressing the  evils  denounced,  he  goes  on  to  exhort  him 
to  "  begin  at  his  own  honse,  family,  and  oonrt ;"  a  step, 
the  .necessity  of  which  he  endeavourB  to  impress  upon 
him  at  oonsiderable  length,  and  with  extraordinary 
intrepidity.  There  is  not  a  word  of  flattery  in  the 
whole  epistle.  As  for  the  work  itself,  it  is  of  a  similar 
character  to  many  others  that  have  been  written  upon 
the  same  mysterious  subjects.  The  most  important 
proposition  which  it  professes  to  demonstrate  is,  that 
ttie  end  of  the  world  is  to  take  place  some  time  between 
the  years  1688  and  1700.  It  is  a  lai^d  ai.d  elaborate 
treatise,  and  is  garnished  occasionally  with  effusions  in 
rhyme,  sometimes  original,  and  sometimes  translated. 
Among  other  aids,  the  author  presses  the  famous  SibyU 
line  Oracles  into  his  service,  ornamenting  them  with  h 
metrical  version  and  a  commentary.  This  work  appears 
to  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  its  first 
appearance,  and  to  have  retained  its  popularity  for  a 
considerable  time.  It  did  not,  perhaps,  cease  to  be 
generally  remembered  till  the  termination  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  eSectnally  refitted  its  conclusions.  A 
fifth  edition  of  it,  we  observe,  appeared  at  Edinburgh 
in  1645,  which  was,  perhaps,  not  the  last.  It  was 
translated  into  the  French  language,  and  published  at 
Hochelle  in  1602.* 

■  Napier's  book  probobljoccaaioned  BOioe  controverey.  Tfaereis 
a  MS.  in  the  BriHsli  HaseuD,  entillMl  'Porta  Lucia,  or  the  way  to 
deojrpher  the  name,  number,  and  mark  of  the  Beait,  hy  a  method 
more  ratioual,  liee,  and  imitrained  than  ever  an;  hitherto :  occa- 
aioaed  by  the  peieiaplote  determination  of  the  Lord  Napier  of 
Uerchietoune,  upon  the  name  Aaniroi.'  The  only  part  of  the 
pntmiaed  tnnljte,  however,  which  the  HH.  contains  is  the  Preface, 
in  twelTc  and  a  half  ch>tely  written  folio  page*.  , 
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Napier's  mathematica]  studies,  after  all,  however, 
probably  did  more  to  procure  for  him  the  reputation  of 
being  a  magician  than  even  these  theologioal  lucuhra- 
tions.  It  was  believed,  it  seems,  that  he  was  attended 
by  a  familiar  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a  blach  cock.  A 
cnrioQB  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  undoubted 
evidence  exists,  would-  even  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he 
was  not  himself  averse  to  heii^  thought  in  possession  of 
certain  powers  or  arts  not  shared  by  ordinary  men.  A 
document  is  still  preserved,  containing  a  contract  which 
he  entered  into  in  July,  1694,  with  a  brother  baron, 
Logan  of  Bestalrig,  to  the  effect  that,  "forasmuch  as 
there  were  old  reports  and  appearanoes  that  a  sum  of 
money  was  hid  within  Logan's  house  of  Fastcastle, 
John  Napier  should  do  his  utmost  diligence  to  search 
and  seek  out,  and  by  all  craft  and  ingine  to  find  out  the 
same,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  either  find  out  the 
same,  or  make  it  sure  that  no  such  thing  has  been  there. 
For  his  reward  he  was  to  have  the  exact  third  of  all 
that  was  found,  and  to  be  safely  guarded  by  Lt^n  back 
to  Edinburgh  with  the  eame ;  and  in  caae  he  should  find 
nothing,  after  all  trial  and  diligence  taken,  he  refers  the 
satis&ction  of  his  travel  and  pains  to  the  discretion  of 
Logan."*  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  veiy  cantiottsly 
expressed,  and  so  as  not  distinctly  to  advance  on 
Napier's  port  any  claim  to  supernatural  skill;  but  a 
person  engaging  in  such  negociationa  conld  hardly  be 
very  much  surprised,  in  that  age,  if  be  was  held  to  be 
acquainted  with  more  of  the  sciences  than  he  chose  to 
admit.  The  whole  affair  places  before  us  a  very  curious 
picture  of  the  times. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  when  it  was  that  Napier 
deserted  theolt^y  for  mathematics — having  in  this  respect 
taken  the  opposite  course  to  that  followed  long  after- 
wards by  the  celebrated  Count  Swedenborg,  who,  having 

■  Donglse's  Peerage,  bj  Wood,  u.  291.  This  ia  tbe  SMiie  Logui 
of  Bestalng  who  flgniea  in  the  famous  Qowrie  CoOBpiaej, 
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been  all  hie  previonn  life  a  mere  man  of  science,  began, 
when  between  fift^  and  sixty  years  of  age,  to  see  visioue 
of  the  spiritaal  world,  and  to  conTerae  with  angels.  Bnt 
the  work  npon  the  Apocalypse  was,  at  any  rate,  the 
last  of  his  theolc^cal  pnblications.  He  is  understood  to 
have  devoted  his  attention  in  subsequent  years  chiefly 
to  astronomy,  a  science  which,  recently  regenerated 
by  Copemicns  and  Tycho  Brahe,  was  then  every  day 
receiving  new  illustrations  from  the  discoveries  of 
Kepler  and  Galileo.  The  demonstrations,  problems, 
and  calculations  of  this  science  most  commonly  involve 
Borne  one  or  more  of  the  oases  of  trigonometry,  or  that 
branch  of  the  mathematics  which,  from  certain  parts, 
whether  sides  or  angW,  of  a  triangle  being  g^ven, 
teaches  how  to  find  the  others  which  are  unknown.  On 
this  account  trigonometry,  both  plane  and  npherical, 
engaged  much  of  Napier's  thoughts :  and  he  spent  a 
great  deal  .of  his  time  in  endeavouring  to  contrive  some 
method  by  which  the  operations  in  both  might  be 
&cilitated.  Theee  operations,  the  reader  who  may  be 
ignorant  of  mathematics  will  observe,  always  proceed 
by  ratios,  or  proportions.  Thus,  if  certain  lines  be 
described  in  or  about  a  triangle,  one  of  these  l^es  will 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  another  as  a  certain  side  of 
the  triangle  does  to  a  certain  other  side.  That  is  to 
say,  there  are  two  ratios,  each  consisting  of  two  terms. 
Now,  of  the  four  particulars  three  may  be  known,  and 
then  the  fourth  will  be  found  by  multiplying  together 
the  known  term  of  the  second  ratio  with  one  of  the  two 
terms  of  the  first,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  other. 
This  rule  is  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  proportion, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  stop  to  demon. 
Btrate  it.  It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  it  must 
give  occasion,  in  solving  the  problems  of  trigonometry, 
to  a  great  deal  of  multiplying  and  dividing, — opera- 
tions which,  as  everybody  knows,  become  very  tedious 
whenever  the  numbers  concerned  are  Urge;  and  they 
VOL.  II.  r'i**\'jlc 
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are  generally  so  in  astronDinical  calcnlatione.  Hence 
SQcli  calculationB  used  to  exact  immense  time  and  labour, 
and  it  became  most  important  to  discover,  if  possible,  a 
way  of  nhortening  tbem.  Napier,  as  we  have  said, 
applied  himself  aasidaoosly  to  this  objeot;  and  he  was, 
probably,  not  the  only  person  of  that  age  whose  attention 
it  occupied.  He  waa^  however,  undoubtedly,  the  first 
who  succeeded  in  it — which  he  did  most  completely  by 
the  admirable  contrivance  which  we  are  now  about  to 
explain. 

SVhen  we  state  that  2  bears  a  certain  relation  to  6,  we 
may  mean  either  that  2  is  the  third  part  of  6,  or  that  2 
is  less  than  6  by  4.  If  the  former  be  what  we  mean, 
we  may  say  that  the  relation  in  question  is  the  same  as 
that  of  3  to  9,  or  of  4  to  12 ;  if  the  latter,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  3  to  7,  or  of  4  to  8.  The 
former  kind  of  relation  is  often  called  geomOrkal,  the 
latter  arithmetkai,  proportion;  the  fonner  being  that 
which  regards  the  number  of  times,  or  parts  of  times, 
the  one  qufuitity  is  contained  in  the  other ;  the  latter 
regarding  only  the  difference  between  the  two  qaantities. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  confine  our  use  of  the  word 
proportion,  as  we  have  done  in  the  last  paragraph,  to 
geometrical,  which  is  the  only  true  proportioD,  Now, 
while,  tfa  we  have  stated,  it  is  the  property  of  fonr 
numbers,  the  first  and  second  of  which  I^ve  the  same 
ffeometrical  relation  as  the  third  and  fourth,  that  the 
product  of  the  second  and  third,  divided  by  the  first, 
gives  the  fourth,  where  the  relation  is  arithmetieai  the 
sum  of  the  second  and  third,  diminished  by  the  subtraatiom 
of  the  first,  gives  the  fourth.  Thus  in  the  series  2,  4, 
3,  G,  in  which  the  identity  of  the  relations  between  the 
2  and  the  4  and  between  the  3  and  the  6  is  geometrical 
(the  one  quantity  being  the  double  of  the  other),  if  4 
be  multiplied  by  3  it  gives  12,  which,  divided  by  2, 
gives  6 ;  bat  in  the  series  2,  4,  3,  6,  where  the  identity 
of  the  relations  between  the  2  and  the  4  and  between 


the  3  and  the  6  is  arithmetical  (coneistitig  in  a  differenoe 
of  the  same  quantity  2),  4  and  'i  bein);  added  together 
make  7,  from  which  if  2  be  fiubtraoted  there  remaiufl  the 
fonrth  tenn  5.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  especially 
where  large  nambera  are  conoemed,  openitions  in  what 
haa  been  called  arithmetical  most  be  mnch  more  easily 
perfurmed  than  operations  in  tme  or  geometrical  pro- 
portion ;  for  in  the  one  case  yon  have  only  to  add  and 
subtract,  while  in  the  other  you  have  to  go  through  Uie 
greatly  more  laborious  prooesees  of  mnltiplioation  and 
division. 

Now  it  occurred  to  Napier,  reflecting  upon  this  im- 
portant distinction,  that  a, method  of  abbreviating  the 
calculation  of  a  gtotaetrical  proportion  might  perhaps  be 
found,  by  subetituting,  upon  certain  fiied  principles,  for 
its  known  terms,  others  arithmeticaUy  (or  differentially) 
related,  and  then  finding,  in  the  quantity  which  should 
result  from  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  these  last,  an 
indication  of  that  whic^i  would  have  resulted  from  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  the  original  figures.  It 
had  been  remarked  before  this,  by  more  than  ona 
writer,*  that  if  the  series  of  numbers,  1,  2,  4,  8,  kc., 
that  proceed  in  geometrical  progression,  that  is,  by  a 
continuation  of  geometrical  ratios,  were  placed  under, 
or  alongside  of,  the  series,  0,  1,2,  S,  &c.,  which  are  in 
arithmetical  progression,  the  addition  of  any  two  terms 
of  the  latter  series  would  give  a  sum,  which  would  stand 
opposite  to  a  number  in  the  former  series  indicating  the 
product  of  the  two  terms  in  that  series  which  oorre- 
sponded  in  place  to  the  two  in  the  arithmetical  series 
first  taken.     Thus,  in  the  two  lines, 

1,     2,     4,     8,     16,     32,     64,     128,     256, 
0,     1,     2,     3,      4,       5,       6,        7,         8, 

"  Nunet;,  by  U.  Grammatent,  ia  liis  'Commercia!  Arithmetic,' 

B.bUshed  ill  Qemuui,  at  Viuiiaa,  in  1518;  and  more  clearlf  hf 
ichael  Stifel.  in  his  Arithtnetica  JnUqra,  printed  at  Nurembew  in 
1M4.  See  Montncla,  Hiiloire  df  MatlKoiatiquet,  ii.  13.  Even 
Archimedes  vna  acquainted  with  these  relation!. 
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the  first  of  vhiob  oonsiBts  of  numbers  in  geometrica], 
and  the  secoad  of  nvmbera  in  arithmetical  progresBion, 
if  any  two  t«rma,  snob  as  2  aud  4,  be  taken  &om  the 
latter,  tbeir  sam  6,  in  the  eame  line,  will  etand  opposite 
to  64  in  the  other,  which  is  the  product  of  4  moltiplied 
hy  16,  the  two  terms  of  the  geometrical  sericB  which 
stand  opposite  to  the  2  and  4  of  the  arithmetical.  It  is 
also  true,  and  follows  directly  from  this,  that  if  any 
three  terms,  as,  for  instance,  2,  4,  6,  be  taken  in  the 
arithmetical  series,  the  sum  of  the  second  and  third, 
diminished  by  the  subtraction  of  the  first,  -which  makes 
8,  will  stand  opposite  to  a  number  (256)  in  the  geome- 
trical series  which  is  eqnal  to  the  product  of  16  and  64 
(the  opposites  of  4  and  6),  divided  by  4  ^the  opposite 
of  2). 

Here,  then,  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  exactly  auch 
an  arrangement,  or  table,  as  Napier  wanted.  Having 
any  geometrical  proportion  to  calculate,  the  known 
terms  of  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  first  line  or  its 
continuation,  he  oonld  substitute  for  them  at  once,  by 
reference  to  such  a  table,  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical 
series  which,  wrought  in  the  usual  simple  manner, 
would  give  him  a  result  that  would  point  oat  or  in- 
dicate tiie  unknown  term  of  the  geometrical  series. 
But  unfortunately  there  were  many  numbera  which  did 
not  occur  in  the  upper  line  at  all,  as  it  here  appears. 
Thus,  there  were  not  to  be  found  in  it  either  3,  or  5, 
or  6,  or  7,  or  9,  or  10,  or  any  other  numbers,  indeed, 
except  the  few  that  happen  to  result  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  any  of  its  terms  by  2.  Between  128  and  256, 
fur  example,  there  were  127  numbers  wanting,  and 
between  256  and  the  next  term  (512)  there  would  be 
255  not  to  be  found. 

We  cannot  here  attempt  to  explain  the  methods  by 
which  Napier's  ingenui^  succeeded  in  filling  up  these 
chasms,  but  must  refer  the  reader,  for  full  infonnation 
upon  this  subject,  to  the  professedly  scientifc  works 


which  treat  of  the  historyand  coustniotion  of  logarithme.* 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  devised  a  mode  by  which  he 
oonld  calculate  the  proper  number  to  be  placed  iu  the 
table  over  t^piinst  any  nomber  whatever,  whether  inte- 
gral or  Pactional,  The  new  numerical  expressions  thus 
found,  he  called  Logariibma,  a  term  of  Greek  etymoli^y, 
which  signifies  the  ratios  of  numbers.  1'he  table,  how- 
ever, which  he  published,  in  the  firat  instance,  io  hia 
Minfid  Logarit/tmorum  Canonia  Deacriptio,  which  appeared 
at  Edinburgh  in  1614,  contained  only  the  logarithms  of 
the  sines  of  aisles  for  every  degree  and  minute  in  the 
quadruit,  which  shows  that  he  chiefly  oontemplated,  by 
his  invention,  focilitating  the  calcnlationa  of  trigono- 
metry. These  logarithms  differed  also  from  those  that 
are  now  in  use,  in  consequence  of  Napier  having  chosen 
or^nally,  a  different  geometrical  series  from  that  which 
has  since  been  adopted.  He  afterwards  fixed  upon  the 
progression,  1,  10,  100,  1000,  ice..,  or  that  which  results 
&Dm  continued  multiplication  by  10,  and  which  is  the 
same  according  to  which  the  present  tables  are  con- 
struoted.  This  improvement,  which  possesses  many 
advantages,  had  su^ested  itself  about  the  same  time  to 
the  learned  Henry  Brig^,  then  Professor  of  Geometry 
in  Qresham  College, — one  of  the  persons  who  bad  the 
merii  of  first  appreciating  the  value  of  Napier's  inven- 
tion, and  who  certainly  did  more  than  any  other  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  ali^o  to  contribute  to  its 
pertectiou.  Lilly,  the  astrologer,  gives  us,  in  his 
Uemoirs,  a  curious  account  of  the  intercourse  between 
Briggs  and  Napier,  to  whiob'the  publication  of  the 
It^rithmic  calculus  led.  "  I  will  acquaint  yon,"  he 
writes,  "  with  one  memorable  story  related  unto  me  by 

*  8ee  eapeciollyMontucU.HiitoiradasAfatAnnafiguet.iLlG,  Ac.  1 
Delatnbre,  HiHoire  de  VAaroaomie  Modeme,  i.  491,  Ac;  and, 
especially,  the  Preface  to  HnlUm'B  Mathi-nuLtical  Tables,  Loodon, 
1TH5.  which  U  reprinted  in  the  flrat  Tolume  of  BaroD  Haseres's 
Saipton*  Logarithmici,  ,-.  , 
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John  Han,  an  ercellent  mathematiciait  and  geometrician, 
whom  I  conoeive  you  remember.  He  was  eerrant  to 
King  Jamea  and  Charles  the  Fint.  At  firet,  -when  the 
Lord  Napier,  or  Marchiston,  made  pnhlio  his  It^arithmB, 
Mr.  Bri^B,  then  reader  of  the  Astronomy  Lectures  at 
Oresham  College,  in  London,  was  bo  surpriaed  with 
admiration  of  them,  that  he  could  have  no  qnietneiw  in 
hinuelf  until  he  had  seen  that  noble  person,  the  Lord 
Marchiston,  whose  only  invention  they  were ;  he  ao- 
quaints  John  Harr  herewith,  who  went  into  Scotland 
before  Mr.  Bri(^,  purposely  to  be  there  when  these  twn 
BO  learned  persons  should  meet.  Mr.  Briggs  appoints 
a  certain  day  when  to  meet  at  Edinburgh ;  but  ^ling 
thereof,  the  Lord  Napier  was  doubts  he  would  not 
come.  It  happened  one  day,  as  John  Marr  and  the 
Lord  Napier  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Briggs ;  '  Ah,  John,* 
said  Marohiaton,  '  Mr.  BriggB  will  not  now  come.*  At 
the  very  instant  one  knocks  at  the  gate;  John  Mart 
hasted  down,  and  it  proved  Mr.  Briggs,  to  hifi  great 
contentment.  He  brings  Mr.  Briggs  up  into  my  lord's 
chamber,  where  almost  one  quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent, 
each  beholding  other,  almost  with  admiration,  before  one 
word  was  spoke.  At  last  Mr.  Bri^s  began :  '  Uy  lord, 
I  have  undertaken  this  long  journey  purposely  to  see 
your  person,  and  to  know  by  what  engine  of  wit  or 
ingenuity  you  came  &nt  to  think  of  this  most  excellent 
help  into  astronomy,  viz.  the  logarithms ;  bnt,  my  lord, 
being  by  you  funnd  out,  I  wonder  nobody  else  found  it 
out  before,  when  now  known  it  is  bo  easy,'  He  was 
nobly  entertained  by  the  Lord  Napier;  and  every 
summer  after  that,  during  the  lord's  being  alive,  this 
venerable  man,  Mr.  Briggs,  went  purposely  into  Scotland 
to  visit  him." 

Napier's  discovery  was  very  soon  known  over  Europe, 
and  was  everywhere  hailed  with  admiration  by  men  of 
science.  The  great  Kepler,  in  particular,  honoured  the 
author  with  the  highest  commendation,  and  dedicated 


to  him  his  X^hemerides  for  1617.  This  illnstrioue  astro- 
nomer,  also,  some  years  afterwards,  rendered  a  moet 
impoTtant  servioe  to  the  new  calcnlns,  by  first  demon- 
strating  its  principle  oa  purely  geometrical  consideia- 
tions.  Napier's  own  demonstratioD,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
though  exceedingly  ingenious,  had  failed  to  satisfy  many 
of  the  mathematiciana  of  that  t^,  in  consequence  of  its 
proceeding  upon  the  snpposition  of  the  movement  of  a 
point  along  a  line — a  view  analogous,  as  has  been 
remarked,  to  that  which  Newton  afterwards  adopted  in 
the  exposition  of  his  doctrine  of  fluxions,  but  one  nf 
which  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  the  methods  of  the 
ancient  geometers. 

Napier  did  not  expoimd  the  process  by  which  he  con- 
stmcted  his  logarithms  in  his  first  publication.  This 
appeared  only  in  a  second  work,  published  at  Bdiubuigh 
in  1619, 'after  the  death  of  the  author,  by  his  third  son, 
Robert.  In  this  work  also  the  It^arithmio  tables 
appeared  in  the  improved  form,  in  which,  however,  they 
had  previously  been  published  at  London,  by  Mr.  Bri^is, 
in  1617.  They  have  since  then  been  printed  in  num- 
beriess  editions,  in  every  country  of  Europe.  Nay,  in 
the  year  1721,  a  magnificent  edition  of  ^em,  in  their 
most  complete  form,  issued  from  the  imperial  press  of 
Fekin,  in  China,  in  three  volumes,  folio,  in  the  Chinese 
langui^  and  oharacter.  As  for  ^e  invention  itself,  its 
usefulness  and  value  have  grown  with  the  progress  of 
science ;  and,  in  addition  to  serving  still  as  the  grand 
instrument  for  the  abridgment  of  calculation  in  almost 
every  department  in  which  figures  are  employed,  it  is 
now  found  to  be  applicable  to  several  important  cases 
which  could  not  be  managed  at  all  without  its  assistance. 
Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  science,  we 
may  also  remark,  since  Kapier's  time,  have  occupied 
themselves  with  the  subject  of  the  theory  and  construe- 
lion  of  logarithms;  and  the  labours  of  Newton,  James 
Gregory,  Halley,  and  Euler,  have  especially  contributed 
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to  eimplify  and  improve  the  metbods  for  their  investiga- 
tion. 

Napier,  however,  did  not  live  long  to'  enjoy  tlie 
reputation  of  hia  discovery,  having  died  at  Merchlfiton 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  1617,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  ^e.  That  same  year  he  had  publiehed  at  Eilinburgh 
a  small  treatise  in  Latin,  of  about  one  hnndred  and 
fifty  pages,  which  he  antitled  '  Kabdologin,  sea  Nnmera- 
tionis  per  Vlrgulas,  Libri  Duo.'  It  oontained  an  account 
of  a  method  of  performing  the  operations  of  mnltiplioa- 
tion  and  division  by  means  of  a  number  of  small  roils, 
having  the  digits  inscribed  npon  them  aooordiug  to  such 
an  arrangement  as  that,  when  plaoed  alongside  of  each 
other  in  the  manner  directed,  in  order,  for  instance,  to 
mnltiply  any  two  lines  uf  figures,  the  several  lines  of 
tiie  product  presented  themselves,  and  had  only  to  be 
transcribed  and  added  up  to  give  the  proper  result 
This  was  not,  however,  nearly  so  convenient  a  con- 
trivance as  that  of  li^rithms,  even  for  multiplication, 
and  it  was  still  less  useful  in  division ;  on  whioh  accoant 
it  has  been  supposed  that,  although  given  to  the  world 
BO  late,  it  was  probably  an  expedient  which  had 
su^ested  itself  to  Kapier  for  the  abridgment  of  calcnla- 
tion  before  his  great  invention.  It  has  been  thought, 
too,  of  so  little  practical  utility  as,  in  all  likelihood, 
never  to  have  been  actually  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  calculation.'  A  little  tract,  nevertheless,  it  may  be 
remarked,  appeared  at  London  so  late  as  the  year  1684, 
entitled  '^meadcs  Arithmetiote,'  containing,  among 
other  tbings.  an  account  of  "  the  Numbering  Bods  of 
the  Right  Honourable  John,  Lord  Nepeer,  enlarged;" 
and  this  work  bears  to  be  "  printed  for  Joseph  Uoxon, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Atlas  in  Lndgate  street,  when  also  that 
nmnbtring  rod»  {contmonl^  caBed  Napier's  bones)  are  made  and 
tfid"    These  rods,  or  bones,  we  may  add,  are  what 

*  HoDtocla,  HitlBiTt  da  MatMnatiquet,  ii.  36. 
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Bntler  alludes  to  in  his  Hudibras,  where  in  the  accoant 
of  the  "  rummaging  of  Sidrophel,"  he  speaks  of 

**  A  moon-dial,  teiik  Napttr'i  bona. 
And  several  wueteiliition  itones,* 
Engraved  in  planet&ry  hour, 
That  OTer  mortals  had  Btraoge  power,  "t 

It  was  principally,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a  view  to  the 
Bimplification  of  operations  in  trigonometry  diat  Napier 
proposed  the  Ic^rithmic  calcnlue.  This  was  not  the 
only  improvement  which  he  contributed  to  that  branch 
of  science.  AmoD)^  others,  it  owes  to  him  a  formula  of 
great  elegance  and  convenience,  by  which  the  solutioD 
of  all  the  cases  of  spherical  trigonometry  is  comprehended 
under  a  single  rule.  This,  witb  several  other  new  views 
in  the  same  department  of  the  mathematics,  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  his  second  work  on  logarithms,  published 
at  Edinburgh,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  1619. 

But  his  ingenious  and  contriving  mind  did  not  con- 
fine itself  merely  to  epecnlative  science,  if  we  may 
believe  the  very  curious  statements  which  he  makes 
with  regard  to  some  of  his  other  inventions,  in  a  paper 
with  his  signature,  which  is  preserved  among  the  manu- 
script collections  of  Anthony  Bacon  (the  brother  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon)  in  the  archiepiscopal  library  at 
Lambeth.    This  paper,  which  has  of  late  years  been 

*  A  corre^Hindent  infonui  ne  that  he  has  seen  at  Gartaeft 
globular  stones  with  the  circles  of  the  sphere  and  constellatioiu 
eDgraven  on  them,  and  concave  stonca  with  engravings  of  a  tike 
cbaiacter,  said  to  have  heen  mode  \ij  Napiei.  Thc^  were  certainlf 
not  of  modem  date,  and  one  is  built  into  the  wall  of  a  niU,  where 
it  is  ltd  to  be  laen. 

t  Part  a.  canto  3,  t.  1093.  See  also  canto  2,  t.  409.  It  wm 
perliaps  these  DOtices  in  Hudibras  that  leil  Sir  Walter  Scott  to 
make  Davie  Ramsay  <n  the  Fortune*  of  Nigel  swear  "  b;  the  bones 
of  the  itamortal  Napier.*'  The  late  Proiessor  Napier,  of  Edinburgh, 
WM  in  posacssion  of  the  set  of  bonei  said  to  have  been  used  b;  the 
inventor  of  logarithms,  from  whom  he  claimed  to  be  deeoe^ded. 

t-  .oo^lc 
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Beveml  times  printed,*  is  entitled  '-Secret  Inventions, 
profitable  and  necessary  in  these  days  for  the  defence  of 
this  island,  and  withstanding  of  etrangerB,  enemies  to 
God's  truth  and  religion.'  Of  these,  the  first  is  stated 
to  be  "  a  burning  mirror  for  burning  ships  by, the  sun's 
beams,"  of  which  the  author  professes  himself  able  to 
give  to  the  world  the  "  invention,  proof,  and  perfect  de- 
monstration, geometrical  and  algebraical,  with  an  evident 
demonfitradon  of  their  error  who  affirm  tJiis  to  be  made 
a  parabolio  section.''  The  second  is  a  mirror  for  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  by  the  beams  of  a  material  fire. 
The  third  is  a  piece  of  artillery  contrived  so  as  to  Hcnd 
forth  its  shot,  not  in  a  single  straight  line,  but  in  all 
directions,  in  8uch  a  maimer  as  to  destroy  everything 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Of  this  the  writer  asserts  that  he 
can  give  "  the  invention  and  visible  demonstration." 
The  fourth  and  last  of  these  formidable  machines  is  de- 
scribed to  be  "  a  round  chariot  in  metal,"  eonstmcted  so 
as  both  to  secure  the  complete  safety  of  those  within  it, 
and,  moving  about  in  all  directions,  to  break  the  enemy's 
array  "  by  continual  chaises  and  shot  of  the  arqnebuEO 
through  small  holes."  "  These  inventions,"  the  paper 
concludes,  "besides  devices  of  sailing  under  the  water, 
and  divers  other  devices  and  stratagems  for  harassing  of 
the  enemies,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  work  of  expert 
craftsmen,  I  hope  to  perform.  John  Napier,  of  Mer- 
ohiston,  anno  dom.  1596,  June  2." 

From  this  date  it  would  appear  that  Napier's  head 
had  been  occupied  with  the  contrivances  here  spoken  of 
long  before  he  made  himself  known  by  those  scientific 
laboui-B  for  which  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered ;  and, 
indeed,  we  might  perhaps  have  inferred,  even  from  the 
general  nature  of  the  inventions,  and  the  object  which 

"  In  Dr.  Andenon'B  Bee,  vol,  iii.  p.  133, — in  Lord  Bochoii's  Life 
of  Napier,— in  Tillocb's  PbilOBophi<»]  Megazioe,  \a\.  xviii.  pp.  53, 
ix..  and  elsewhere.  There  U  also  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Britilh 
Mmeam  among  the  MB.  coUectionB  of  Dr.  Birch. 
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the  aatboT  avows  he  had  in  view  by  them,  that  they 
were  the  product  of  that  part  of  his  life  in  which  his 
apprehension  of  the  encroaohmentB  of  popery  contribnted 
to  animate  hie  Btudiee,  Some  of  the  annoancemente  are 
certainly  very  extraordinaiy,  and  wonid  almost  lead  ns 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  in  this  paper  ratiier  intended 
to  Btate  what  he  conceived  to  be  poesible  than  what  he 
had  himself  aotnally  performed.  Yet  several  of  his  ex- 
preerions  will  not  beu  this  interpretation ;  and  there  are 
not  wanting  other  atteatations  which  go  to  confirm  what 
he  asserts  as  to  his  having  really  oonstmcted  some  of 
the  maohinea  he  speaks  of.  There  ia  a  passage  in  a 
strange  work,  entitled  "The  Jewel,'  written  by  Sir 
Thomas  Urqohart,  and  first  published  in  1652,  which 
seems  manifestly  to  allude  to  the  third  invention  here 
enumerated.  Sir  Thomaa,  althongh  certainly  not  the 
most  veraoiona  of  anthoritiee,  would  scarvely,  one  wonld 
think,  have  ventured  to  publish  what  we  are  now  going 
to  quote,  only  five  and  thirty  years  after  Napier's  death, 
if  there  had  not  been  some  foundation  for  his  statement. 
His  description  may  be  suffioiently  overcharged  (for  he 
writes,  it  will  be  observed,  in  an  extravagantly  bombastic 
and  hyperbolical  Strain)  without  being  altogether  a 
fiotioQ.  After  eulogizing  Napier's  mathematical  learn- 
ing in  very  high-sounding  terms.  Sir  Thomas  proceeds 
to  remark,  that  he  deems  him  especi^ly  entitled  to  re- 
membrance on  account  of  "  an  almost  incomprehensible 
device,  which,  being  in  the  months  of  the  most  of  Soot- 
land,  and  yet  unknown  to  any  that  ever  was  in  the  world 
but  himself,  deserveth  very  well  to  be  taken  notice  of 
in  this  place  ;" — "  and,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  this :  he  had 
the  skill  (as  is  commonly  reported)  to  frame  an  engine 
(for  invention  not  much  unlike  that  of  Archytaa'  dove), 
which,  by  virtue  of  some  secret  springs,  inward  resorts, 
with  other  implements  and  materials  fit  for  the  purpose, 
inclosed  within  the  bowels  thereof,  had  the  power,  if 
"    i  of  it  (for 
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lid  conld  have  mode  it  of  all  Bizes),  to  clear  a  field  of 
fonr  miles  ciroumferenco  of  all  the  liTing  creatnreB  ex- 
ceeding a  foot  of  height  that  should  be  fouod  thereon, 
how  near  soever  they  might  he  to  one  another ;  hy  which 
means  he  made  it  appear  that  he  was  able,  with  the 
help  of  this  machine  alone,  to  kill  30,000  Turka,  without 
the  aid  of  one  Chrietiau.  Of  this  it  is  said  that  (upon  a 
wager)  he  gave  proof  upon  a  large  plain  in  Scotland,  to 
the  destniction  of  a  great  many  heads  of  oattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep,  whereof  some  were  distant  &om  other  half  a 
mile  on  all  sides,  and  some  a  whole  mile."* 

It  were  to  have  been  desired,  oertainly,  that  our  anther 
had  been  a  little  more  particular  in  his  description  of  the 
scene  of  this  devastating  exploit  among  the  cattle — "  a 
lai^e  plain  in  Scotland,"  being  rather  an  unsatisfaotory 
form  of  ezpressioa,  even  in  reference  to  a  country  where 
there  are  not  a  great  many  lat^  plains ;  but  this  inde- 
finite mode  of  writing  is  only  Sir  Thomas's  usual  style. 
We  are  not  inclined,  indeed,  to  put  much  fiiitb  in  the 
rumour  here  recorded  that  Napier  actually  put  the 
power  of  his  machine  to  the  proof  in  the  maimer  de- 
scribed ;  but  the  whole  statement,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  what  we  have  fonnd  the  allt^ed  inventor  asserting 
under  his  own  hand,  seems  to  put  it  beyond  doubt  that 
he  had  at  least  imagined  some  such  contrivance  as  that 
alluded  to  in  the  above  passage,  and  even  that  his  having 
done  BO  was  matter  of  general  notoriety  in  his  own  day, 
and  for  some  time  after.  Sir  Thomas  Urqnhart  was 
bom  in  1613,  some  years  before  Napier's  death,  and  his 
*  Jewel '  was  first  published  in  1 652.  Napier,  he  informs 
Qs,  when  requested  on  his  death-bed  to  reveal  the  secret 
of  this  engine  of  such  extraordinary  potency  in  the  de- 
struction of  cattle,  sheep,  and  Turks,  refused  to  do  so, 
on  the  score  of  there  being  too  many  instruments  of 
mischief  in  the  world  alreadyfor  it  to  be  the  businen  of 
*  'The  Discovety  of  fc  moat  rare  Jewel,'  &c, ;  Moond  edit  Editi. 
butgh,  1774.  pp.  57.58. 
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U17  good  man  to  add  to  tlieir  number.*  This  may  re- 
mind  the  reader  of  the  story  told  respecting  a  niaohine 
of  somewhat  similar  pretensions  construoted  at  a  later 
period  by  the  celebrated  James  Gregory,  of  which  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  when  it  was  shown  to  him,  ie  said  to  have 
expressed  his  disapprobation' on  the  same  ground  whioh 
Napier  is  here  made  to  take.  But  the  truth  is,  as  haa 
been  often  remarked,  that  the  introduction  of  machines 
capable  of  producing  the  tremendous  effects  ascribed  to 
those  in  question  would,  in  all  probability,  very  soon 
put  an  end  to  war, — whioh  has  not  become  more  d»- 
struotive,  but  the  reverse,  sisoe  the  invention  of  a  more 
formidable  artillery  than  that  anciently  in  ase ;  and 
which,  waged  with  such  contrivances  as  tiiose  of  Napier 
and  Gregory,  would  certainly  never  be  resorted  to  by 
nations  as  a  mode  of  settling  their  differences,  until 
tbey  had  become  literally  insane.  Another  consideration, 
however,  which  might  suggest  itself  to  a  man  of  very 
scmpnlons  feelings  on  such  a  matter,  is,  that  it  would 
be  unfoir  for  him  to  put  even  his  native  country  in  pos- 
seseion  of  an  inetrument  which  would,  in  fact,  give  her 
an  advantage  in  her  disputes  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
against  which  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  contend* 
ing.  If  it  put  an  end  to  war,  which  is  one  great  evil,  it 
would  do  BO  by  the  still  greater  evil  of  enabling  a  single 
nation  to  triumph  over  the  prostration  of  all  the  rest. 

There  appeared,  a  good  many  years  ^o,  in  one  of  onr 
periodical  works.t  a  vary  able  and  learned  oommentaiy 
on  Napier's  '  Secret  Inventions,'  the  writer  of  which  haa 
collected,  with  great  industry,  whatever  notices  the 
annals  of  science  afford  of  achievements  similar  to  those 
which  tite  Scottish  mathematician  is  asserted  to  have 

■  There  is  a  eommon  belief,  it  seems,  omongBt  the  people  at 
GaltDCSB,  that  Xbui  iMchine  U  buried  in  the  ground,  near  tlie  Bite  of 
the  old  cwtle  sud  to  have  been  occupied  by  Napier. 

t  Tilloch'i  PhBoMphical  Magaziae,  voL  xviii-  pp.  53—65,  (pnb- 
liihed  Feb.  1S04).     See  aUo  pp.  245,  Ic. 
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perfonndd.  In  r^ard  to  tlie  mirror  for  setting  objects 
on  fire  at  a  great  distance  by  the  refleoted  rays  of  the 
sun,  he  adduces  the  well-known  atoiy  of  the  destruction 
of  &Q  fieet  of  MarcetluB,  at  Syracuse,  by  the  buming- 
glasses  of  Archimedes,  and  ^e  other  (not  bo  often 
noticed)  which  the  historian  Zonaras  records,  of  Froolus 
having  consumed  by  a  similar  apparatus  the  ships  of  the 
Soythian  leader  Vitalian,  when  he  besieged  Constanti- 
nople in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.*  The  pos- 
sibility of  Buoh  feats  as  these  was  long  disbelieved ;  but 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  Ailly  demonstrated 
by  the  experiments  of  modem  times.  Bufibn,  in  parti- 
cular, in  the  year  1 747,  by  means  of  four  hundred  plane 
lairrors,  actually  melted  lead  and  tin  at  a  distance  <£ 
fifty  yards,  and  set  fire  to  wood  at  a  still  greater.  This, 
too,  was  in  the  mooths  of  March  and  April.  With 
summer  heat  it  was  calculated  that  the  same  effeota 
might  have  been  produoed  at  four  hundred  yards'  dis- 
tanoe — or  more  than  ten  times  that  to  which,  in  all  pro- 
bability, Archimedes  bad  to  send  his  reflected  rays.  It 
may  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing 
absolutely  incredible  in  the  account  Napier  gives  of  bis 
first  invention.  His  second  announcement,  however,  is 
a  good  deal  more  startling ;  inasmuch  as  he  here  pro- 
fesses to  have  succeeded  in  an  attempt  in  which  npbody 
else  is  recorded  to  have  made  any  approach  to  suooesa. 
Gunpowder  has  been  lighted  by  heat  from  charcoal 
collected  by  one  concave  mirror  and  reflected  from 
another;  hnt  no  Buch  efi'eothaseverbeeii  produced  by  a 
single  reflection  of  artificial  heat.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  oomprehend  the  nature  of  the  chariot  mentioned  by 
Napier  as  his  fourth  invention;  but  it  seems  lo  bear 
some  resemblance,  this  writer  remarks,  to  one  of  the 

*  Halala,  another  old  cbronicler,  bowerer,  aafB  that  Procliu 
operated  on  this  mwasion,  not  by  hiumng-g\aaee,  but  by  bttming 
solphur  Bhowered  npoQ  the  sbipe  boat  machinei.  Vide  MontncU. 
HilaiTB  det  XaOttmatiquet,  i.  SO*. 
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famooB  Marqnia  of  Woroeeter's  contrivances.  As  for  the 
device'  for  sailing  onder  water,  noticed  in  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  paper,  that  exploit  was  performed  in  Napier's 
own  day  by  the  Dutch  chemist  Cornelius  Drebell,  who  is 
repotted  to  have  constructed  a  vessel  for  king  James  I., 
which  he  rowed  under  the  water  on  the  Thames.  It 
oairied  twelve  rowers,  besides  several  passengers,  the 
air  breadied  by  whom,  it  is  said,  was  made,  again  re- 
spirable  by  means  of  a  certain  liquor,  the  oomposition  of 
which  Boyle  asserts  in  one  of  his  pnblioaticms  that  he 
knew,  having  been  infonned  of  it  by  the  only  person  to 
whom  it  had  been  communicated  by  Drebell.  Bishop 
Wilbins,  also,  who  lived  very  near  the  time  at  which  it 
was  performed,  expressly  mentions  Drebell'e  experiment 
in  his  Mathematical  Magic  Yarious  suooeeefnl  essays 
iu  eubaqneons  navigation  have  also  been  made  in  more 
recent  times. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  only  one  of  Napier's  in- 
vendouB,  the  secret  of  which  was  solicted  from  him  by 
his  friends  when  he  was  leaving  the  world,  should  have 
been  that  which  his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to 
reveal,  for  the  reason  that  has  been  stated.  Had  tliey 
asked  him  to  explain  to  them  his  method  of  sailing  under 
the  water,  for  example,  or  even  the  constraction  of  his 
burning' mirrors,  be  probably  would  have  bad  no  excuse 
for  withholding  the  information.  Bnt  they  seem  to  have 
been  so  anxions  to  get  possession  of  the  machine  for 
destroying  the  thirty  thousand  Turks,  that  they  had  not 
a  thought  to  spare  for  any  of  the  other  contrivances.* 
The  circumstance,  however,  of  some  of  these  inventions 
not  having  been  re-discovered  by  any  one  else  since 
Napier's  time  ought  not  of  itself  to  be  taken  as  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  his  pretensions  to  a  knowledge  of  them 
were  mere  dreams.  Extraordinary'  as  is  the  progress 
that  Science  has  made  within  the  last  two  centuries, 
during  whioh  period  the  conquests  she  has  effected  have 
been  more  numerous  and  wonderful  than  had  been  wit- 
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Tbe  life  which  we  have  thne  eketohed  m&y  he  con- 
I  sidered  as  affording  ub  an  eminent  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
wealthy  may  be  turned  to  account  in  the  pnreoit  of 
learning  and  philosophy.  A  good  education,  access  to 
all  the  best  means  of  improvement,  onintermpted  leianie, 
comparative  freedom  from  the  ordinary  ansietiee  of  life, 
the  means  of  engaging  in  inquiries  and  experiments  the 
expense  of  which  cannot  be  afforded  by  the  generality  of 
studenU — the  possession  of  all  these  things,  to  the  mind 
that  knows  how  to  profit  by  them,  is  indeed  invalnable. 
We  have  seen  what  they  produced  in  Napier's  case.  In  . 
dedicatii^  bis  time  and  his  fortune  to  pursuits  ao  much 
nobler  than  those  that  have  usually  oocupied  persons 
of  bis  station,  this  illustrious  .individual  had  his  ample 
reward.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  led  a  happier 
life  in  his  studious  retirement,  in  the  midst  of  his  books 
and  bis  experiments,  than  if  he  had  given  himself  either 
to  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  the  world,  or  to  the  hazards 
and  vexations  of  political  ambition.  The  more  usefol 
and  more  honourable  path  he  certainly  chose.  By  bis 
great  and  fortunate  discovery  he  made  the  science  of  all 
succeeding  times  bis  debtor,  and  constituted  himself  the 
benefactor  of  every  generation  of  posterity.  And  then 
for  fame,  which  our  very  nature  has  made  dear  to  us, 
that,  too,  this  philosopher  found  in  abundance  in  his 
closet  of  meditation.  Even  in  his  own  day  bis  renown 
was  spread  abroad  over  Europe,  and  he  was  greeted 
with  the  publicly  expressed  admiration  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguishe(f  of  hifi  contemporaries  ;  and  the  time 
that  baa  since  elapsed  has  only  served  to  throw  an  in- 
creasing light  around  his  name,  which  is  now  sure  to 
retain  ito  distinction  so  long  as  the  sciences  which  he 
loved  shall  continue  to  be  cultivated  among  men. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


UTTELLECTCAL    ItTRSniTB    BT     MEH    Or    VBALTH     AKD     1 

OOSTINUED; UBCMUOHD  OF   HAWTHOBNDEN  ;    TTCHO   DRAHE  ; 

TSCHIENHAUBEM  ;  BOYLE  ;  THE  im-pnMP  ;  CAVENDIBR  ;  OTHER 
PEBaONBOF  BANK  DI^tNOUISHED  IN  UTEBATUBB  AND  SClB^iCE. 

It  would  be  eaery  to  add  to  that  of  Napior  a  long  list  of 
other  names  of  men  of  wealth  and  rank,  who,  in  like 
tQanaer,  liave  devotod  themselyes  to  science  and  lite- 
rataro,  in  preference  to  all  other  pnrBnita.  But  we  can 
afford  to  mention  only  a  veiy  few.  One  which  Napier's 
natarally  suggests  to  na  is  that  of  his  contemporary  and 
ooonttyman,  Williau  Drdhmohd,  of  Hawthomden,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  poetical  writers  of  the  early  part  of 
the  HCTcnteenth  century.  Drummond  and  Napier  were 
neighbours,  bnt  probably  no  record  has  been  preserved 
of  any  intercourse  between  the  mathematician  and  the 
poet.  Ab  the  foimer,  however,  was  resoded  to  every 
year  by  his  scientific  English  Mend,  Mr.  Br^gs,  so  the 
latter,  also,  had  his  visitor  from  the  south,  who  came  to 
pay  his  respects  to  him,  from  admiration  of  his  kindred 
genius.  In  the  year  1619,  the  &mous  Ben  Jonson 
walked  all  the  way  from  London  to  Hawthomden,  to  see 
his  brother  poet,  and  remained  for  some  time  as  his 
guest.  Of  this  visit  a  curious  account  is  preserved, 
written  by  Drummond  himself,  which  has  been  oflen 
printed.*  Bmmmond,  who  was  distinguished  for  his 
learning  as  well  as  his  poetry,  died  in  1649,  in  his  sizty- 
fbnrth  year,  having  lived  throu^'a  'ery  agitated  period 
without  mixing  in  its  political  convulsions,  satisfied  with 
*  But  for  the  Sret  time  correctly  and  in  full  under  the  editorsliip 
of  David  Lui^,  Ssq.,  foT  the  ShokeHpeaie  Bocioly,  Loud.  1842. 
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philosophy  and  the  Mubqe.  Another  coutemporaiy  of 
Kapier,  whose  labours  and  epeoulatioiis  were  more 
similar  to  hia  own  was  the  celebrated  Danish  astronomer 
Tycbo  Brahe.  Brahe's  family  was  both  wealthy  and 
noble  1  but  when  he  first  manifested  his  attachment  to 
the  science  by  his  cotxtributions  to  which  he  afterwards 
acquired  so  much  reputation,  being  then  only  a  boy  at 
school,  his  friends  did  CTerything  they  could  to  ohecfc 
an  inclination  which  they  deemed  quite  uusnited  to  his 
birth  and  prospects;  and  the  young  astronomer  waa 
obliged  to  conceal  from  his  tutor  the  mathematical  books 
he  had  purchased  with  his  pocket-money,  and  to  read 
them,  as  well  as  to  make  his  observations  on  the  stars, 
in  hours  stolen  from  the  time  allowed  him  for  sleep. 
For,  even  before  he  was  sixteen,  he  had  begun  to 
measure  the  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  ono 
another,  although  he  had  no  better  instrument  Uian  a 
common  pair  of  compasses,  the  binge  of  which  he  used 
to  put  to  his  eye,  while  he  opened  the  I^^  until  they 
pointed  to  the  two  stars  whose  relative  position  he 
wished  to  ascertain.  A  bollectiou  of  celestial  observa- 
tions made  by  him  at  this  early  period  is  still  preserved 
at  Copenhagen.  When  he  became  of  age,  however,  and 
was  his  own  master,  his  fortune  enabled  him  to  choose 
his  own  pursuits ;  and,  having  fir^t  spent  some  years  in 
travelling  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  visit- 
ing the  various  observatories  in  those  countries,  he  then 
returned  home,  took  up  his  residenoe  on  his  estate,  and 
dedicated  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  favourite  science. 
Home  of  the  results  of  his  studies  which  he  published 
soon  drew  to  them  the  attention  of  the  learned  among 
his  countrymen ;  and,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  he  at 
last  left  his  retreat  to  teach  astronomy  in  the  capital. 
But  the  constant  interruptions  to  which  he  was  here 
exposed  disgusted  him  with  a  town  life ;  aud  he  sighed 
to  get  once  more  hack  to  his  countiy  retirement.  All 
his  wishes  in  this  respect  were  at  length  gratified  by  ui 


ftot  of  eztntordinary  mnuiScAiioe  on  the  part  of  his  ro^al 
master,  who  beetowed  on  him  the  ieland  of  Hueen  In  the 
Sound,  together  with  a  peneion  of  five  hundred  orownn, 
a  lordithip  in  Norway,  and  an  eooleBisatioal  benefice, 
which  brought  him  two  thousand  orowna  more,  in  order 
£hat  with  these  revennes,  added  to  those  of  tiis  original 
estates,  he  might  be  enabled  to  prosecute  his  celestial 
observatioiis  on  the  gmndest  scale.  In  this  island,  ao- 
cordiugly,  Brahe  now  took  up  his  abode,  and  soon  erected 
on  it  a  splendid  observatory,  provided  with  all  the  best 
inBtruments  known  in  that  age.  He  spent,  he  says, 
a  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  his  own  money  upon  its 
completion,  in  addition  to  the  produce  of  his  grants  from 
the  king.  Here  he  resided  for  seventeen  years,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  he  continued  to  devote  himself, 
with  unabated  zeal,  to  his  scientific  pursuits.  But  such 
was  now  his  fiuno,  that,  even  in  this  retirement,  besides 
being  surrounded,  as  before,  by  pupils  who  crowded  to 
profit  by  his  instructions,  he  was  sought  out  by  many 
visitors,  both  from  his  own  and  foreign  oountriee. 
Among  other  persons  of  distinction  who  came  to  see  him 
was  our  James  I.,  then  king  of  Scotland,  who  passed  a 
week  with  him  in  the  year  1590 ;  but,  if  the  story  that 
is  told  be  true,  this  visit  was  anything  rather  than  a 
fortunate  incident  for  Brahe.  Some  years  afterwards,  it 
is  said,  his  protector,  Frederick  II.,  being  dead,  he  was 
visited  one  day  by  the  young  king  Christian  IV.,  ao- 
oompanied  by  his^hief  minister,  Walckendorf;  and  it 
BO  happened  that  this  latter  personage,  who  was  very 
sensitive  and  choleric,  was  barked  at,  as  be  approached 
the  house,  by  two  d<^  belonging  to  the  astronomer,  at 
which  he  chose  to  be  so  much  offended,  that  he  went  up 
to  the  animals  and  beat  them  severely.  The  dogs  hod 
been  presented  to  Brahe  by  the  Scottish  monarch ;  and, 
irritated  at  seeing  them  ill-treated,  he  interfered  to 
prevent  the  enraged  senator  from  continuing  his  chas- 
tisement.   This  gave  rise  to  some  high  words  between   ' 
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the  two,  and  the  result  was  a  qnarrel,  which  Walckeo* 
dorf,  at  least,  never  forgot  From  that  day,  Brahe'e  ruin 
was  resolved  upon  hy  his  powerful  enemy.  A  oommiB- 
aion  was  soon  after  appointed  to  report  upon  the  pobllo 
utility  of  hia  eetablishment ;  and,  upon  this  compliant 
body  declaring  that  they  saw  nothing  in  his  splendid 
observatory  bat  a  sonrce  of  useleas  expense  to  the  state, 
a  decree  was  passed  recalling  all  the  grants  he  had 
received  &om  the  former  king,  and  dispossessing  him  of 
his  island.  On  this,  ^rahe  determined  to  bid  adieu  for 
ever  to  his  niigrateful  country ;  and,  taking  with  him  all 
bis  instniments,  he  retired  to  Oennany.  About  two 
years  afterwards,  however,  he  was  invited  to  take  np  his 
residence  at  Prague  by  the.  Emperor  Rodolph  IL ;  and 
by  tiiis  prince,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  soienoe,  he 
was  provided  with  a  second  asylum,  almost  as  splendid 
as  that  whioh  he  had  enjoyed  in  bis  native  coimtiy. 
But  he  lived  only  a  very  short  time  after  this,  having 
died  in  1601,  in  the  fiity-fifth  year  of  his  agb.  Tycbo 
Brahe  was  the  inventor  or  reviver  of  a  peculiar  scheme 
cf  the  nniverse,  according  to  whioh  the  earth  is  conceived 
to  be  immoveable  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  the  ann 
to  revolve  round  it,  and  the  other  planets  ronnd  the 
son.  It  is  nnneceesaiy  to  say  that  this  hypothesis  has 
been  long  exploded.  Indeed,  although  supported  by  its 
author  with  much  ingenuity,  it  baa  been  generally  held 
to  have  been  a  most  unphilosophical  retn^resaion  from 
the  true  system  previously  established  by  Copemioui.* 
But,  although  Brahe  may  thus  appear  to  have  no  very 
high  claims  upon  our  admiration  as  a  theorist,  he  nn- 
doubtedly  did  much  in  another  way  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  astronomy.    His  extraordinaty  devotion  to 

•  But  K6  a  valaable  article  on  Ttcho  Beahe,  in  the  Penny 
Cgrlopjedia  (vol.  T.  pp.  323-327),  the  wriler  of  which  dECloiVS  it  to 
he  his  oplniMi, "  that  the  ajstem  of  Tycho  Bmhe  vaa  the  onlj  one 
of  that  day  not  open  to  leriouB  phyaicsl  objectioiu,  taking  at  m  baall 
the  notioDi  of  nechuiJca  [then]  admitted  bj  all  partiea." 
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the  science,  of  itself,  operated  as  an  inEpiration  upon 
many  of  the  other  ardent  minds  of  the  time.  But  it  was 
by  the  great  number  and  comparatiTo  exactness  of  hia 
observations,  &r  BurpasBiDg  anytliing  that  bad  been 
attained  by  his  predecessors,  that  he  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  progreM  of  astronomy.  No  other  bat  one  in  his 
olrcnmstances  could  have  commanded  either  the  leieiire 
or  tbe  pecnniaTy  means  necessary  for  the  mnking  of  ' 
those  obeerrations,  'which,  besides  having  occupied 
many  years,  owed  much  of  their  superior  accuracy  to 
the  excellence  and  consequent  coHtlineas  of  the  instni- 
ments  which  Brahe  employed.  Here,  therefore,  was  a 
case  in  which  science  waa  indebted  to  the  wealth  of  one 
of  its  cultiTatoTs  for  eerrioes  which  no  zeal  or  talents 
ooold  have  otherwise  enabled  him  to  render. 

Another  man  of  fortune,  to  whom  both  science  and  the 
arts  are  under  considerable  obligations,  is  the  German 
mathematician,  Tschirscausen,  celebrated  for  the  die- 
ooTery  of  the  peculiar  curve  called,  after  him,  Techim- 
hausen's  Caustics.  He  was  bom  in  1C51,  at  the  seat 
of  hia  ancestors,  in  Upper  Lusatia ;  and  although,  after 
receiving  an  excellent  education,  he  entered  the  army  at 
an  early  age,  he  very  soon  quitted  the  profession  of  a 
soldier,  and  set  out  on  hie  travels  through  England, 
Italy,  and  France.  He  spent  several  years  in  traversing 
thene  countries,  embracing  every  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  their  arts,  manufactures,  and  produc- 
tions, and  seeking  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  men  of 
the  time,  wherever  he  went.  On  returning  home,  lie  took 
np  bis  residence  on  his  estate,  the  revenues  of  which 
were  ample  ;  and  the  remainder  of  hia  life  was  given  to 
scientific  speculations  and  experiments.  The  science  of 
Optics  was  that  to  which  he  was  chiefly  attached  ;  and  it 
was  while  making  some  experiments  with  reflecting 
mirrors,  tbat  he  discovered  hia  Caustics,  which  are  curves 
formed  by  light  refleot«d  in  certain  circumstances,  and 
are  so  called  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  burning-glass. 
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They  poBBees  aome  remarkable  geometrical  properties.* 
When  TBchimhauBen  annuunced  this  diacovery  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  ttoa  only  in  his  tMrty- 
firet  year ;  but  he  was  immediately  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Academy  by  order  of  the  King,  Loois  XIV.  In 
order  to  have  the  aid  of  proper  inatrumente  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  researches,  he  afterwards  established 
three  glaas-honses  in  his  native  district;  at  whioh  he 
employed  all  the  resonroes  of  his  ingenuity  in  endeavour- 
iag  to  fiibricate  buming-glaBsee  of  greater  size  and  power 
than  any  which  had  ever  been  elsewhere  produced.  In 
1687  he  had  made  a  concave  reflecting  mirror  of  copper, 
of  the  diameter  of  four  feet  and  a  half,  which  consumed 
wood  and  fused  metals  at  twelve  feet  diatance,  in  a  few 
seconds ;  but,  although  these  efiects  greatly  aurpasaed 
anything  of  the  aame  kind  that  had  been  accomplished 
in  modem  times,  he  found  the  inconvenience , of  operat- 
ing by  reflection  so  great,  that  he  determined  to  per- 
severe in  his  attempts  to  obtein,  if  possible,  a  lens  of 
equal  magnitude.  He  did  not  exactly  attain  this  object ; 
for  the  largest  lens  he  succeeded  in  producing  had  only 
a  diameter  of  three  feet.  But  when  it  is  added  that 
nobody  but  himself  had  ever  before  made  one  of  more 
than  four  or  five  inches'  diameter,  his  aucceas  will  pro- 
bably be  deemed  sufficiently  extraordinary.  The  method  , 
he  employed  in  fabricating  this  immense  glass  is  not 
known.  It  was  convex  on  both  sides,  and  weighed  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  Although  somewhat  lei«  in 
size,  its  eflecta  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the  reflector  he 
had  formerly  used.  This  lens  was  purchased  from 
Tschimhausen  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  afterwards 
made  a  present  of  it  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Tschim- 

•  In  an  article  of  some  length  npon  Tschimhauaeo,  in  the 
Blographie  Univ9TieiU,  the  writet,  M.  Gley.  bj  b  itrange  blunder, 
migtokcB  tltesti  curves  for  actnal  biiming-glBSBCs :  and  docribes, 
with  p-eat  raiiiulcncM,  their  wonderful  powera  in  kindling  and  con- 
BuminK,  or  melting,  wood,  iron,  tilea,  Blates.  and  eartheD-irare  I— 
Vide  Sieg.  Unit,  ilvii,  8. 
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haneeii  deaerree,  also,  to  be  remembered  as  the  founder 
of  the  celebrated  poroeloin  manu&ctory  of  Dresden. 
Before  his  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  Chiueae  em- 
ployed for  their  porcelain  a  peculiar  earth,  only  found 
in  their  own  oonatry ;  but  he  discovered  that  the  same 
qteoiee  of  ware  could  be  manufactured  from  a  compound 
of  different  sorts  of  earth,  whioh  might  be  obtained  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  China.  This  eminent  benefactor 
to  the  arts,  who,  beside  his  contribulions  to  the  Trans* 
actions  of  the  French  Academy,  was  also  the  author  of 
two  separate  works, — the  first,  entitled  The  Medicine  of 
the  Body,  the  latter.  The  Medicine  of  the  Mind,  being^ 
in  &ct,  a  system  of  the  art  of  reasoning,— died  in 
1708. 

But,  perhaps,  the  best  example  we  can  adduce  of  the 
nuuiner  in  which  wealth  may  be  made  subservient  by  its 
posaesBor,  not  tmly  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  bat 
also  to  its  diffusion  and  improvement,  is  that  of  onr 
celebrated  countryman,  the  Honourable  Robert  Botlb. 
Boyle  was  bom  at  Lismore,  in  Ireland,  in  1627,  and  was 
the  seventh  and  youngest  son  of  Bichard,  the  first  Earl 
of  Cork,  commonly  called  the  Great  Earl.  The  first 
adTsntage  whioh  he  derived  from  the  wealth  and  station 
of  his  father  was  an  excellent  education.  After  having 
enjoyed  the  instntctions  of  a  domestic  tutor,  he  was  sent 
at  an  early  age  to  Eton.  But  his  inclination,  from  the 
first,  seems  to  have  led  him  to  the  study  of  things,  rather 
than  of  words.  He  remained  at  Eton  only  four  years, 
"  in  the  last  of  whioh,"  according  to  his  own  statoment, 
in  an  account  which  he  has  given  us  of  bis  early  life, 
"  he  forgot  much  of  that  Latin  he  had  got,  for  he  was  so 
addicted  to  more  solid  parts  of  knowledge,  that  he  hated 
the  study  of  bare  words  naturally,  as  something  that 
Totisfaed  too  much  of  pedantry,  to  consort  with  his  dis' 
position  and  designs."  In  reference  to  what  is  here 
insinnated,  in  disparagement  of  the  study  of  langnages 
merely  as  such,  we  may  just  remark  that  the  observation 
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is,  periiaps,  not  quite  so  profonnd  as  it  is  plausible.  So 
long  as  one  mind  differs  from  another,  there  will  always 
be  mnoh  difference  of  sentiment  as  to  the  comparativo 
olaims  upon  our  legard  of  that,  on  the  one  hand,  whiob 
addresses  itself  principally  to  t&e  taste  or  the  imagina- 
tion, and  that,  on  the  other,  which  makes  its  appeal  to 
the  understanding  only.  But,  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that,  because  the  epithet  useful  is  commonly  confined  to 
the  latter,  the  former  is  to  be  deemed  useless.  We  call 
that,  by  way  of  dietinotion,  ni-efnl  vrhioh  is  mtrt^ 
usefiil.  The  agreeable  or  the  graceful  is  plainly  also 
nsefnl.  It  is  useful  and  something  more.  The  study 
of  language  and  ekyle  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  de- 
nounced as  a  mere  waste  of  time ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  well  fitted  to  become  to  the  mind  a  source  both  of  en- 
joyment and  of  power.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  inflnenoe 
of  diction  upon  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  that  no 
literary  work,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  has  ever  acquired 
a  permanent  reputation  and  popularity,  or,  in  other 
words,  produced  any  wide  and  enduring  effect,  which 
was  not  diBtingnished  by  tlie  graces  of  its  style.  Their 
deficiency,  in  this  respeot,  has  been  at  least  one  <£  the 
oanses  of  the  comparative  oblivion  into  which  Mr.- 
Boyle's  own  writings  have  fallen,  and  doubtless  weakened 
the  efficacy  of  such  of  them  as  aimed  at  anything  beyond 
a  bare  statement  of  facts,  even  in  hia  own  day.  It  was 
this  especially  which  exposed  some  of  his  moral  luou- 
brations  to  Swift's  annihilating  ridicule. 

On  being  brought  home  from  Eton,  Boyle,  who  was 
his  father's  favourite  son,  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
a  neigbbonring  clei^jiynian,  who,  instmoting  him,  he 
says,  "  both  with  care  and  civility,  soon  brought  him 
to  renew  his  first  acquaintance  widi  the  Boman  tongue, 
and  to  improve  it  so  far  that  in  that  language  he  could 
readily  enough  express  himself  in  prose,  and  began  to 
be  no  dnll  proficient  in  the  poetic  strain."  "  Although, 
however,"  he  adds,  "naturally  addicted  to  piietiy,  he 


forbore,  in  after-life,  to  enltivate  his  talent  for  that 
species  of  composition,  because,  in  his  travels,  having 
by  diacoDtinuance  f:ii^t  mnch  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he 
afterwards  never  could  find  time  to  redeem  his  losses  by 
a  serious  stndy  of  the  ancient  poets."  From  all  this  it 
is  evident  that  the  natoral  bent  of  his  mind  did  not 
incline  him  very  strongly  to  classical  stadies ;  and  as, 
for  the  most  obviously  wise  purposes,  there  has  been 
established  among  men  a  diversity  of  intellectual  endow- 
ments and  tendencies,  and  every  mind  is  most  efficient 
when  it  is  employed  in  accordance  with  its  natural 
diepoeitionB  and  predileotionB,  it  was  just  as  well  that 
the  course  of  his  education  was  now  changed.  In  his 
eleventh  year  he  and  one  of  his  brothers  were  put  under 
the  charge  of  a  Mr.  Marcombes,  a  French  gentleman, 
and  sent  to  travel  on  the  Continent.  In  the  narrative 
of  his  early  life,  in  which  he  des^nates  himself  by  the 
name  of  Philoretns,  Mr.  Boyle  has  left  ns  an  account  of 
his  travelling  tutor.  "  He  was  a  man,"  he  says, "  whose 
gait,  his  mien,  and  ontside,  hod  very  much  of  his  nation, 
having  been  divers  yean  a  traveller  and  a  soldier ;  he 
was  well  fashioned,  and  very  weU  kneir  what  belonged 
to  a  gentlemaa.  His  natural  were  muoh  better  than 
his  acquired  ports,  though  divers  of  the  latter  he  pos- 
sessed, though  not  in  an  eminent,  yet  in  a  competent 
degree.  Scholarship  he  wanted  not,  baving  in  his  greener 
years  been  a  professed  student  in  divinity ;  but  he  was 
much  less  read  in  books  than  men,  and  hated  pedantry 

OS  much  as  any  of  the  seven  deadly  sins 

Before  company  he  was  always  very  civil  to  his  pupils, 
apt  to  eclipse  their  failings  and  set  off  their  good 
qualities  to  the  best  advantage.  But  in  his  private 
oonveisatiou  he  was  cynically  disposed,  and  a  very  nice 
critic  both  of  words  and  men ;  wrhich  humonr  he  nsed 
to  exercise  so  freely  with  Philoretus,  that  at  last  he 
forced  him  to  a  very  oauUous  and  considerate  way  of 
expressing  himself,  which  after  tnmed  to  his  no  small 
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'  advantage.  The  woret  quality  he  had  was  his  oholer, 
to  excesses  of  wlich  he  waa  exoeasively  prone ;  and, 
that  being  the  only  passion  to  which  Philoretiw  was 
mnoh  observed  to  be  inclined,  his  desire  to  shun  clashing 
with  his  governor,  and  his  acoustomednees  to  bear  the 
sndden  sallies  of  his  impetaons  humour,  taught  our 
youth  so  to  subdue  that  passion  in  himself,  that  he  was 
soon  able  to  govern  it  habitually  and  with  ease." 

Under  the  guidance  of  this  gentleman,  who,  although 
not  much  fitted,  apparently,  to  make  Ms  pupils  pro- 
found scbolaiB,  OF  even  to  imbue  them  with  a  taste  for 
elegant  literature,  was,  probably,  very  well  qualified 
both  to  direct  their  powers  of  observation  and  to  super* 
intend  and  assist  the  general  growth  of  their  minds  at 
this  early  t^e,  the  two  brothers  passed  throogh  France 
to  Geneva,  where  they  continued  for  some  time  studying 
rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  azid  political  geography,  to 
which  were  added  the  accomplishments  of  fencing  and 
dancing.  "  His  recreations  daring  his  stay  at  Geneva," 
says  Hr.  Boyle  of  himself,  "were  sometimes  mall, 
tennis  (a  sport  he  ever  passionately  loved),  and,  above 
all,  the  reading  of  romances,  whose  perusal  did  not 
only  extremely  divert  him,  but  (assisted  by  a  total  dis- 
continuance of  the  £nglish  tongne)  in  a  short  time 
taught  him  a  skill  in  French  somewhat  unusual  to 
strangers."  The  party  afl«rvarda  aet  off  for  Italy; 
and,  after  visiting  Tenice  and  other  places,  proceeded  to 
Florence,  where  they  spent  the  winter. 

While  residing  here,  Mr.  Boyle  made  himself  master 
of  the  Italian  language.  But  another  acquisition  tar 
which  he  was  indebted  to  his  visit  to  Florenoe  probably 
influenced  to  a  greater  extent  the  future  oonrse  of  his 
pursuits ;  we  mean  the  knowledge  he  obtained  of  the 
tben  reoent  astronomioal  disooreries  of  Galileo.  This 
great  philosopher  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florenoe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1642,  while  Boyle  and  his 
brother  were  pursuing  Uieir  studies  in  that  city.     The 
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^oong  Englielunan,  who  was  hiiOBetf  destined  to  acquire 
so  high  a  reputation  by  his  experimenta  in  various  de- 
partments of  physical  soience,  some  of  them  the  same 
which  Oatileo  had  oultivated,  probably  neTer  even  beheld 
his  illustrious  precursor ;  but  we  cannot  tell  how  much 
of  Boyle's  love  of  experimental  inquiry,  and  his  ambi- 
tion to  distinguish  himself  in  that  field,  may  have  been 
oangbt  from  this  his  accidental  resideuce  in  early  life  in 
a  place  where  the  renown  of  Galileo  and  his  discoveries 
must  have  been  on  the  lips  of  all. 

Boyle  returned  to  England  in  1644.  Although  he 
was  yet  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  be  seems  to  have 
thought  that  his  education  had  been  long  enough  under 
the  direction  of  others,  and  he  resolved  for  the  future 
to  be  his  own  instructor.  Accordingly,  his  father  being 
dead,  he  retired  to  an  estate  which  had  been  left  him 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  gave  himself  up,  we  are  told,  for 
five  years,  to  the  study  principally  of  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry.  His  literary  and  moral  studies,  however, 
it  would  appear,  were  not  altt^ether  suspended  during 
this  time.  In  a  letter  written  by  h™  from  his  retirement 
to  his  old  tutor,  Mr.  Marcombes,  we  find  him  mentioning, 
as  also  among  his  occupations,  the  composing  of  essays 
in  prose  and  veree,  and  the  study  of  ethics,  "wherein," 
he  says,  "of  late  I  have  been  very  conversant,  and 
desirous  to  call  them  from  the  brain  down  into  the 
breast,  and  from  the  school  to  the  house." 

These  det^ls  do  not,  like  many  of  those  we  have 
given  in  former  parts  of  our  work,  exhibit  to  us  the 
ardent  lover  of  knowledge  beset  with  impediments  at 
every  step  in  his  pursuit  of  the  object  on  which  he  has 
plaoed  his  afiectionB,  and  having  little  or  nothing  to 
sustain  him  under  the  stru^le  except  the  unconquer- 
able strength  of  the  passion  with  which  his  heart  is 
filled.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  here  a  young  man 
who  has  enjoyed  from  bis  birth  upwards  every  &cility 
for  the  improvement  of  his  mind,  and  is  now  surroimded 
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with  all  the  oonTeoieiioes  be  oonld  dedie  for  a  life  of 
ilid  most  T&riouB  and  excarsive  study.  A  happy  and 
enviable  lot  I  Yet  by  how  few  of  those  to  whom  it  has 
been  granted,  as  well  tta  to  him  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking,  have  ite  advantages  been  used  as  they  were 
by  him  I  The  truth  is,  that,  if  the  mind  be  not  in  love 
with  knowledge,  no  mere  outward  advantages  will 
enable  any  one  to  make  much  progress  in  the  pnranit 
of  it ;  while,  with  this  love  for  it,  there  are  no  difBonltiee 
which  the  unkindness  of  fortune  oan  throw  in  the  way 
of  lie  acquisition  that  maynot  be  overcome.  Sometimes 
difficulties  will  even  operate  as  incentives,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  difficnlties  has  been  when  there  were 
ncme. 

In  the  same  letter  to  Mr.  Maioombes  which  we  have 
just  quoted  we  find  Boyle  mi^Ung  mention,  for  the  fint 
time,  of  what  he  calls  "our  new  Philosophical  or 
Invisible  College,"  some  of  the  leading  membeis  of 
which,  he  informs  his  oorrespondent,  oocasionally 
honoured  him  with  their  oompony  at  his  hoose.  This 
Invisible  CoUege  was  the  association  of  learned  indivi- 
duals who  began  about  this  period  to  assemble  together 
in  London  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  discussion,  and 
whose  meetings  formed  the  germ  of  the  Koyal  Society. 
According  to  the  acoount  given  in  a  letter  written  many 
years  after  by  Br.  WaUia,  another  member  of  the  club, 
to  his  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  it  appears  that  these 
meetings  first  began  to  be  held  in  London,  on  a  r^rtain 
day  in  every  week,  about  the  year  1645.  Ur.  Boyle's 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  original  members 
given  by  Dr.  WalliB ;  but  he  professes  to  mention  only 
several  of  the  number.  There  oan  be  no  doubt  that 
Boyle  joined  them  soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
assooiation.  According  to  Dr.  Wallis,  the  meetings 
were  first  suggested  by  a  Mr.  Theodore  Haak,  whom  he 
describes  as  a  German  of  the  Palatinate,  then  resident 
in  London.    They  used  to  be  held  sometimea  in  Wood- 
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street,  at  the  boose  of  Dr.  Ooddard,  the  etnintnit  phyuoian, 
who  kept  an  operator  for  grmding  glaasea  for  teleaoopee 
and  microscopes ;  sometimes  at  another  house  in  Cheap- 
side;  and  Bometiines  ia  Greeham  College,  to  which 
several  of  the  members  were  attached.  The  enbjecta 
of  inqoiiy  and  discussion  are  stated  to  have  embraced 
everTthing  relating  to  "ph;pBic,  aoatoniy,  geometry, 
astronomy,  navigation,  magnetics,  ohemios,  meohanioB, 
and  natural  esperiments,"  whatever,  in  short,  belonged 
to  what  was  tiieu  called  "the  new  or  experimental 
philosophy."  In  course  of  time,  several  of  the  members 
of  the  assooiatioQ  were  removed  to  Oxford;  and  they 
b^an  at  last  to  meet  l^  themselves  in  that  city,  while 
the  others  oontinued  their  meetings  in  London.  The 
Oxford  meetings  b^an  to  be  regularly  held  about  the 
year  1649.  In  1654  Mr.  Boyle  took  op  his  residence 
at  Oxford,  probably  induced,  in  great  part,  by  the  oir- 
comstance  of  so  many  of  his  philosophical  friends  being 
now  there,  and  engaged  tt^ether  in  the  same  inquiries 
with  himselil  The  Oxford  associates,  according  to 
Br.  Wallis,  met  first  in  the  apartments  of  Dr.  I'etty 
(afterwards  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Petty,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  who  lodged,  it 
seeoiB,  in  the  house  of  an  apothecary,  whose  store  of 
drugs  was  fonnd  convenieut  for  their  experiments.  On 
Dr.  Petty  going  to  Ireland,  they  next  mot,  the  narrative 
proceeds,  "(though  not  so  constantly)  at  the  lodgings 
of  Dr.  Wilkins,  then  warden  of  Wadhiun  College ;  and, 
after  his  removal  to  Trinity  Collie  in  Cambridge,  at 
the  lodgings  of  the  honourable  Mr.  Robert  Boyle,  then 
resident  for  divers  years  in  Oxford."  Boyle,  indeed, 
oontiuuod  to  reside  in  this  ci^  till  the  year  1668. 
Meanwhile,  in  1663,  three  yean  after  the  Bestoration, 
the  members  of  the  London  club  were  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Oxford  that  Boyle  made 

some  of  the  principal  discoveries  with  which  his  name 

Coo<_\k 
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ia  connected.  In  particalar,  it  was  here  that  he  pro- 
Becnt€d  thoee  eiperimentg  npou  the  meohanioal  pro- 
perties of  the  air,  by  which  he  first  made  himself 
generally  known  to  the  public,  and  the  results  of  which 
rank  among  the  most  important  of  his  contributions  to 
natural  acieuce.  The  first  account  which  be  published 
of  these  experiments  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1()60,  under 
the  title  of  'New  BxperimentB  Physloo-Mechanical, 
touching  the  spring  of  the  air  and  its  effects.'  Tha 
work  is  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  nephew,  Visooont 
Dungarvon,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cork,  which  are  dated 
in  December  1659.  It  maybe  not  unnaturally  supposed 
that  Boyle's  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject 
of  Pneumatics  when  he  was  engaged  at  Florence  in 
making  himself  acqnainted  with  the  discoveries  of 
Galileo,  whose  experiments  first  introduced  anything 
like  science  into  that  department  of  inquiry.  He 
states,  himself,  in  his  first  letter  to  hia  nephew,  that 
he  had  mme  years  before  heard  of  a  book,  by  the  Jesuit 
Schottus,  giving  an  account  of  a  contrivance,  by  which 
Otto  Guerioke,  Consul  of  Magdeburg,  had  succeeded  in 
emptj-ing  glass  yessels  of  their  contained  air,  by  suck- 
ing it  out  at  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  plunged  under 
water.  He  alludes  here  to  Ouericke's  famous  invention 
of  the  instrument  now  conunonly  called  the  Air-pump. 
This  ingenious  and  ardeut  cultivator  of  ecience,  who 
was  bom  at  Mt^ebutg,  in  Saxony,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  his  original  attempts  to 
produce  a  vacuum,  used  first  to  fill  his  vessel  with  water, 
which  he  then  sucked  out  by  a  common  pump,  taking 
care,  of  course,  that  no  air  entered  to  replace  the  b'quid. 
This  method  was  probably  suggested  to  Guericke  by 
Tonicelli's  beautiful  experiment,  mentioned  in  a  former 
chapter,  with  the  barometrical  tube,  the  vacuum  pro- 
duced in  the  upper  part  of  which,  by  the  descent  of  the 
mercury,  has  been  called  from  him  the  Torrioellian 
vacuum.    It  was  by  first  filling  it  with  water  ^tat 
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Gnericke  expelled  the  air  from  tha  copper  globe,  the 
two  cloBolf  fitting  hemispheres  compriBing  which  six 
horses  were  then  noahle  to  pull  asunder,  although  held 
together  bj  nothing  more  than  the  presaure  of  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere.  This  carions  proof  of  the  force,  or 
weight,  of  the  air,  which  was  exhibited  befor*  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  in  1654,  is  oommonly  referred 
to  by  the  name  of  the  experiment  of  the  Magdeburg 
hemisphereB.  Guericbe,  however,  afterwards  adopted 
another  method  of  exhausting  a  yesael  of  its  contained 
air,  which  could  be  applied  more  generally  than  the 
one  he  had  first  employed.  This  consisted  in  at  onoe 
pnmping  out  the  air,  itself.  If  we  suppose  a  barrel  of 
perfectly  equal  bore  throughont,  and  having  in  it  a 
closely  fitting-plug  or  piston,  to  have  been  inserted  in 
the  month  of  the  vessel,  it  is  evident  that,  when  this 
piston  was  drawn  up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
barrel,  it  would  cany  along  with  it  all  the  air  that  had 
previously  filled  the  space  through  which  it  had  passed. 
Now  were  air,  like  water,  possessed  of  little  or  no 
expansive  force,  this  space,  aft«r  being  thne  deprived 
'  of  its  contents,  would  have  remained  empty,  and  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the  experiment.  But,  in 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  elasticity  of  the 
element  in  question,  no  sooner  would  its  original  air  be 
lifted  by  the  piston  out  of  the  barrel,  than  a  portion  of 
that  -in  the  vessel,  beyond  the  piston  woiild  flow  out  to 
occupy  its  place.  The  vessel  and  the  barrel  together 
.would  now,  therefore,  be  filled  by  the  same  quantity 
of  air  which  had  originally  been  contained  in  the  first 
alone,  and  which  would  consequently  be  diminiHbed  in 
density  just  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  of  the  space 
which  it  occupied.  Although,  however,  so  much  of  the 
air  to  be  extracted  had  thus  got  again  into  the  barrel, 
there  would  still  at  this  point  have  been  an  end  of  the 
experiment,  if  no  way  could  have  been  found  of  pushing 
back  the  piston  for  another  draught,  without  forcing 
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also  the  air  beyond  it  into  the  vesael  again,  and  thns 
merely  reetoring  matters  to  the  state  iu  which  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  But  here 
Guericke  was  ptovided  with  an  ingenious  contriTanoe 
— that  of  the  valve ;  the  idea  of  applying  which  he 
borrowed,  no  doubt,  from  the  common  water-pump,  in 
which  it  had  been  long  used.  A  valve,  which,  simple 
as  it  is,'  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  indeed  indispensable 
uf  mechanical  contrivances,  is,  as  most  pereone  know, 
merely  a  flap,  or  lid,  moving  on  a  hinge,  which,  cover- 
ing an  orifice,  closes  it,  of  course,  against  whatever 
attempts  to  pass  through  from  behind  itself  (a  force 
bearing  upon  it  from  thence  evidently  only  shutting  it 
closer),  while  it  gives  way  to  and  permits  the  passage 
of  whatever  comes  in  the  opjosite  direction.  Kow 
Guericke,  in  his  machine,  had  two  of  these  valves,  one 
covering  a  hole  in  the  piston,  another  covering  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  where  the  barrel  was  inserted ;  and 
both  opening  outwards.  In  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, when  the  piston,  after  having  been  dmwn  out, 
as  we  have  already  described,  was  again  pushed  back, 
the  air  in  ihe  barrel  was  prevented  &om  getting  bock 
into  the  vessel  by  the  farther  valve,  now  shut  against 
it,  while  It  was  at  the  same  time  provided  with  an  easy 
means  of  escape  by  the  olher,  throtigh  which,  accord- 
ingly, it  passed  away.  Here  then  was  one  barrelfal  of 
the  air  in  the  vessel  dislodged ;  and  the  same  process 
had  only  to  be  repeated  a  sufBcient  number  of  times,  in 
order  to  extract  as  much  more  as  was  desired ;  the 
quantity,  however,  that  was  removed  becoming,  of 
course,  less  every  time,  iunsmuoh  as,  although  It  filled 
the  same  space,  it  was  more  attenuated. 

The  principle,  therefore,  upon  which  the  first  air-pump 
was  constructed  was  the  expansibility  of  the  air,  which 
the  inventor  was  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  through 
means  of  the  valve.  These  two  thin^,  iu&ct,  constitnte 
the  air-pump;    and  whatever  improvements  have  been 
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since  mtrodnced  in  the  oonatruction  of  the  machine  have 
gone  only  to  make  the  working  of  it  more  convenient 
and  effective.  In  this  latter  reepeet  the  defeote  of  Gae- 
ricke's  apparatus,  as  might  be  expected,  were  con- 
siderable. Among  otherB  with  which  it  was  chargeable, 
it  required  the  continual  labour  of  two  men  for  several 
hours  at  the  pump  to  exhaust  the  air  from  a  vestiel  of 
only  moderate  size ;  the  precaations -which  Guericke  used 
to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  air  from  without,  between  the 
piston  and  the  sides  of  the  barrel,  during  the  working  of 
the  machine,  were  both  imperfect  for  that  purpose,  and 
greatly  added  to  the  difficulties  and  incommodiousnesB 
of  the  operation ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  vessel  em- 
ployed being  a  round  ^obe,  without  any  other  month  or 
opening  than  the  narrow  one  in  which  the  pump  was 
inserted,  things  could  not  be  conveyed  into  it,  nor,  con- 
sequently, any  experiments  made  in  that  vacuum  which 
had  been  obtained.  Boyle,  who  says  that  he  had  himself 
thought  of  something  like  an  air-pump  before  he  heard 
of  Guericke's  invention,  applied  himself,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  remedying  of  these  defecto  in  the  otiginal 
instmnient,  and  succeeded  in  rendering  it  considerably 
more  convenient  and  useful.  At  the  time  when  he 
began  to  give  his  attention  to  this  subject,  be  had  Robert 
Hooke,  who  afte^^varda  attained  a  distinguished  name  in 
science,  residing  with  him  as  an  assistant  in  his  experi- 
ments ;  and  it  was  Hooke.  he  says,  who  su^ested  to  him 
the  first  improvements  in  Guericke's  machine.  These, 
which  could  not  easily  be  made  intelligible  by  Miy  mere 
description,  and  which,  besides,  have  long  since  given 
way  to  still  more  commodious  modifications  of  the 
apparatus,  eo  that  they  possess  now  bot  little  interest, 
enabled  Boyle  and  his  friends  lo  carry  their  experiments 
with  the  new  instriiment  much  ibrther  than  had  been 
done  by  the  Consul  of  Magdeburg.  But,  indeed,  Boyle 
himself  did  not  long  continue  to  nse  the  air-pump  which 
.  he  describes  in  his  first  publication.    In  the  second  part 
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of  his  PhyBico-Meohanical  Eiporimenta  lie  deBcribes  one 
of  a  new  constrnction ;  and,  in  the  third  part  of  the  same 
work,  one  Btill  farther  improved.  This  last,  which  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  also  of  Hooke'a  contrivance,  had 
two  barrela  moved  by  the  aame  pinion-wheel,  which 
depreesed  the  one  while  it  elevated  the  other,  and  thns 
did  twice  as  much  work  as  before  in  the  aame  time.  The 
air-pump  has  been  greatly  improved  since  the  time  of 
Boyle  by  the  Abbe  NoUet,  Gravesande,  Smeaton,  Prince, 
Cuthbertson,  and  others. 

By  his  experiments  with  this  machine  Boyle  made 
several  important  diacoveriea  with  regard  to  the  air,  the 
principal  of  which  he  details  in  the  three  successive 
parts  of  the  work  we  have  mentioned.  Having  given 
BO  commodious  a  form  and  position  to  the  vessel  out  of 
which  the  air  was  to  be  extracted  (which,  after  him,  has 
been  generally  called  the  receiver,  a  name,  he  says,  first 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  glassmen)  that  he  could  easilj 
introduce  into  it  anything  whioh  he  wished  to  make  the 
subject  of  an  experiment,  he  found  that  neither  Same 
would  bum  nor  animals  live  in  a  vacnum,  and  henoe  he 
inferred  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  air  both  to  com- 
bustion and  animal  life.  Even  a  fish,  immersed  in  water, 
be  proved,  would  not  live  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 
Flame  and  animal  life,  he  showed,  were  also  both  soon 
extinguished  in  any  confined  portion  ot  air,  however 
dense,  although  not  so  soon  in  a  given  bulk  of  dense  as 
of  rarefied  air ;  jior  was  this,  as  had  been,  supposed, 
owing  to  any  exhalation  of  heat  from  the  animal  body  or 
the  flame,  for  the  same  thing  took  place  when  they  were 
kept  in  the  most  intense  cold,  by  being  surrounded  with 
a  frigorific  mixture.  What  he  chiefly  sought  to  demon- 
strate, however,  by  the  air-pump  was  the  extraordinary 
elasticity,  or  spring,  as  he  called  it,  of  the  air.  It  is 
evident,  from  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the 
principle  of  this  machine,  that,  if  the  pnmp  be  worked 
ever  so  long,  it  never  can  produce  in  the  receiver  a 
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strictly  perfect  voonum ;  for  the  air  expelled  from  the 
barrel  by  the  last  descent  of  the  piston  mnst  always  be 
merely  a  portion  of  a  certain  quantity,  the  rest  of  which 
will  be  in  the  receiver.  The  reoeiver,  in  truth,  after  the 
last  stroke  of  the  piston,  is  as  full  of  air  as  it  was  at  first ; 
only  that  by  which  it  is  now  filled  is  so  mnoh  rarefied 
and  reduced  in  quantity,  although  it  occupies  the  eemff 
space  as  before,  that  it  may  be  considered  as,  tor  most 
practical  purposes,  aniiilulated.  Still  a  certain  quantity, 
as  we  have  said,  remains,  be  it  ever  so  small ;  and  this 
quantity  continues,  just  as  at  first,  to  be  diffused  over 
the  whole  space  within  the  receiver.  From  this  circum- 
stance Boyle  deduced  some  striking  evidences  of  what 
seems  to  be  the  alntost  indefinite  expansibility  of  the  air. 
He  at  last  actually  dilated  a  portion  of  air  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  filled,  he-  calculated,  13,679  times  ita 
natural  space,  or  that  which  it  occupied  as  part  of  the 
oommon  atmosphere.  But  tbe  usual  densily  of 
atmosphere  is  very  far  from  being  the  greatest  to  which 
the  air  may  be  raised.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  two 
valves  of  the  air-pump  we  have  already  described  be 
made  to  open  inwards  instead  of  outwards,  the  efi'ect  of 
every  stroke  of  the  piston  will  be,  not  to  extract  air  from 
the  receiver,  but  to  force  an  additional  quantity  into  it. 
In  that  form,  accordingly,  the  machine  is  called  a 
forcing-pump,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  condensing 
air,  or  compressing  a  quantity  of  it  into  the  smallest 
possible  space.  Boyle  suooeeded,  by  this  method,  in 
forcing  into  bis  receiver  forty  times  its  natural  quantity. 
But  the  condensation  of  the .  air  has  been  carried  much 
fiirther  since  his  time.  Dr.  Hales  compressed  into  a 
certain  space  1522  times  the  natural  quantity,  which  in 
this  state  had  netvly  twice  the  density,  or,  in  other  words, 
was  nearly  twice  as  heavy  bb  the  same  bulk  of  wafer. 
Of  the  air  thus  condensed  by  Dr.  Hales,  therefore,  the 
same  space  actually  contained  above  Iwen^  millions  of 
times  the  quantity  which  it  would  have  done  of  that 
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dilated  to  the  liigheBt  degree  by  Mr.  Boyle.  How  far  do 
these  expcrimente  oany  na  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
Amtotle,  who  held  that  the  air,  if  rarefied  bo  as  to  fill 
ten  times  its  usual  space,  would  becoiue  fire  I 

Wc  have  dwelt  the  longer  npon  these  details,  both  as 
referring  to  some  of  the  most  important  contributions  for 
which  science  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Boyle,  and  becanae 
they  serve  to  coutinue  the  brief  sketch  of  discoveries 
relating  to  the  air  which  we  have  given  in  a  previous 
chapter.  On  leaving  Oxford,  in  1068,  Boyle  came  to 
London,  and  here  he  continued'  to  reside  daring  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Up  to  this  time  his  attendance  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  had  been  only  occa- 
sional, but  he  was  now  seldom  absent  Science,  indeed, 
was  as  much  the  occupation  of  his  life  as  if  it  had  been 
literally  his  business  or  profession.  No  temptations 
could  seduce  him  away  from  his  philosophical  pursuits. 
Belonging,  as  he  did,  to  one  of  the  most  powerful 
families  in  the  kingdom— having  no  fewer  than  four 
brothers  in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  one  of  them  also  an 
English  peer, — the  highest  honours  of  the  state  were 
open  to  his  ambition  if  he  would  have  accepted  of  them. 
But  so  pure  was  his  love  of  science  and  learning,  and, 
with  all  his  acquirementa,  no  great  his  modest}',  that  he 
steadily  declined  even  those  worldly  distinctions  which 
might  be  said  to  lie  strictly  within  the  sphere  of  his 
pursuits.  He  was  zealously  attached  to  the  cause  of 
religion,  in  support  of  which  he  wrote  and  published 
several  treatises ;  hut  he  would  not  enter  the  church, 
although  pressed  to  do  so  by  the  king,  or  even  accept  of 
any  office  in  the  universities,  under  the  conviction  that 
he  should  more  oSectually  serve  the  interests  both  of 
I'eligion  and  learning  by  avoiding  averything  which 
might  give  him  the  appearance  of  being  their  hired  or 
interested  advocate.  He  preferred  other  modes  of  show- 
ing his  attachment,  in  which  his  wealth  and  station 
enabled  him  to  do  what  was  not  in  the  power  of  others. 
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He  allowed  himself  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  associa- 
tions for  the  proseoution  of  those  objects  which  he  had 
so  much  at  heart;  he  contributed  to  them  his  time,  his 
exertions,  and  his  money;  he  printed,  at  his  own 
expense,  sevetal  editions  of  the  Scriptures  in  foreign 
languages  for  gratuitous  distribution;  if  learned  men 
were  in  pecuniary  difSculties  bis  pnrae  was  open  to  their 
relief.  And,  ari  for  his  own  labours,  no  pay  conld  have 
made  them  more  zealous  or  more  incessant.  From  his 
boyhood  till  bis  death  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
almost  constantly  occupied  in  making  philosophical  ex- 
periments; collecting  and  ascertaining  foots  in  natural 
science ;  inventing  or  improving  instruments  for  the 
examination  of  nature;  maintaining  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  scientific  men  in  all  parts  of  £urope ; 
receiving  the  daily  visits  of  great  numbers  of  the  learned 
both  of  his  own  and  other  countries ;  perusing  and 
studying  not  only  all  the  new  works  that  appeared  in 
the  large  and  rapidly  widening  department  of  natural 
history  and  mathematical  and  experimental  physics, 
inoludii^  medicine,  anatomy,  chemistry,  ge(%r&phy,  &o., 
but  many  others,  relating  especially  to  theology  and 
oriental  literature;  and,  lastly,  wrilir^  so  profusely 
upon  all  these  subjects,  that  those  of  his  works  alone 
which  have  been  preserved  and  collected,  independently 
of  many  others  that  are  lost,  fill,  in  one  edition,  six  large 
quarto  volumes.  So  vast  an  amount  of  literary  perform- 
ance, &x>m  a  man  who  was  at  the  same  time  so  much  of 
a  public  character,  and  gave  so  considerable  a  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  service  of  others,  shows  strikingly  what 
may  be  done  by  industry,  perseverance,  and  such  a 
method  of  life  as  never  suffers  an  hour  of  the  day  to  nib 
to  waste. 

In  this  last  particular,  indeed,  the  example  of  Mr. 
Boyle  well  deserves  to  be  added  to  those  of  the  other 
great  men  we  have  already  mentioned.  Of  his  time  he 
was,  from  his  earliest  years,  the  most  rigid  economist ; 
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and  be  preserved  that  good  habit  to  the  last.  Dr.  Dent, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wotton,  tells  us  tbat  "his  brother, 
afterwards  Lord  Shaonon  (who  accompanied  him  on  his 
condnental  tour  with  Mr.  Marcombes),  used  to  a&y,  that, 
even  then,  he  wonld  never  lose  any  vacant  time ;  for,  if 
they  were  upon  the  road  and  walking  down  a  hill,  or  in 
a  rough  way,  he  woold  read  all  the  way ;  and,  when  they 
oame,  at  night,  to  their  inn,  he  would  still  be  studying 
till  snpper,  and  frequently  propose  such  difficulties  as  he 
met  with  in  his  reading  to  his  governor."  The  following 
natve  statement,  too,  which  we  find  in  an  unfinished 
essay  on  a  theol<^cal  sabject,  which  be  left  behind  him 
in  mannaoript,  and  of  which  X)r.  Birch,  the  editor  of  his 
collected  works,  has  printed  a  part,  may  serve  to  show 
the  diligence  with  which  he  prosecuted  hie  severer 
studies,  even  amidst  all  sorts  of  interruptions.  "  It  is 
true,"  be  writes,  "  that  a  solid  knowledge  of  that  mys- 
terious language  "  [it  is  his  acquisition  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  to  which  he  refere]  "  is  somewhat  difficult,  but 
not  so  difficult  but  that  so  slow  a  proficient  as  I  could, 
in  less  than  a  year,  of  which  not  the  least  part  was 
usurped  by  frequent  sicknesses  and  journeys,  by  fni- 
naces,  and  by  (which  is  none  of  the  modestest  thieves  <^ 
time)  the  conversation  of  young  ladies,  make  a  not 
inconsiderable  progress  towards  the  understanding  of 
both  Testaments  in  both  their  originals."  But  the  life 
of  active  and  incessant  occupation  which  be  led,  even  in 
bis  declinii^  years,  is  best  depicted  in  another  curions 
document  which  Dr.  Birch  has  preserved.  A  few  years 
before  bis  death  he  was  urged  to  accept  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Boyal  Society,  of  which  he  had  so  long 
been  one  of  the  most  active  and  valuable  members,  and 
the  Transactions  of  which  he  had  enriched  by  many 
papers  of  great  interest;  bat  he  declined  the  honour  on 
the  score  of  his  growing  infirmities.  About  this  time  be 
also  published  an  advertisement,  addressed  to  his  friends 
and  aoquaintanceR,  in  which   he  begins  by  remarking 
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"  that  he  hoB,  by  some  onlncky  aocidente,  had  many  of 
hia  writings  oorroded  here  and  there,  or  othemiBO  so 
maimed"  (this  is  a  ipeoimeD  of  the  pedantic  mode  of 
expression  of  which  Mr.  Boyle  was  too  fond),  "that, 
without  he  himself  fill  up  the  lamina  out  of  his  memoiy 
or  invention,  they  will  not  be  intelligible."  He  then 
goes  on  to  allege  his  age  and  his  ill-health  as  reasons  for 
immediately  setting  edxmttbe  arrangement  of  his  papers, 
and  to  state  that  his  physician  and  his  best  friends  have 
"pressingly  advised  him  against  speaking  daily  with  so 
many  persons  as  are  wont  to  visit  him ;"  representing  it 
as  that  which  mnst  "  disable  him  for  holding  ont  long." 
He,  therefore,  intimates  that  he  means  in  future  to 
reserve  two  days  of  the  week  to  himself,  during  which, 
"unless  upon  occasions  very  extraordinary,"  he  must 
decline  seeing  either  his  Mends  or  strangers,  "that  he 
may  have  sometime  both  to  recruit  his  spirits,  to  range 
his  papers,  and  fill  up  the  lacuna  of  them,  and  to  take 
some  care  of  bis  afiairs  in  Ireland,  which  are  very  much 
disordered,  and  have  their  &ce  often  changed  by  the 
pnblic  disorders  there."  He  iit  the  same  time  ordered  a 
board  to  be  placed  over  his  door,  giving  notice  when  he 
did  and  when  be  did  not  receive  visits. 

Nothing  can  set  in  a  stronger  light  than  this  the 
oelebrity  and  public  impMtance  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained. His  reputation,  indeed,  had  spread  over 
Europe ;  and  be  was  the  principal  object  of  attraction 
to  all  scientific  strangers  who  visited  tbe  English  metro- 
polis. Living,  BB  it  was  his  fortune  to  do,  at  what  may 
be  called  only  the  dawn  of  modem  science,  Boyle  per- 
haps made  no  diaoovery  which  tbe  researches  of  succeed- 
ing inveatigators  in  the  same  department  have  not  long 
ere  now  gone  fer  beyond.  But  his  experiments,  and  the 
immense  number  of  &ots  which  be  collected  and  re- 
corded, undoubtedly  led  the  way  to  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  results  by  which,  since  his  day,  tbe  study  of 
nature  has  been  crowned.     Above  all,  he  deserves  to  be 
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regarded  as  one  of  iho  principal  foundere  of  our  modem 
obenuBtry.  That  ecieooe,  before  hia  time,  was  little 
better  tlW  a  collection  of  dogmas,  addreseing  themselves 
rather  to  the  implicit  fiiith  of  men  than  either  to  their 
experience  or  their  reason.  These  Tenerable  articlea  of 
belief  he  showed  the  necessity  of  examining,  in  referenoe 
to  their  agreement  with  the  ascertained  facts  of  nature ; 
and,  by  bringing  them  to  this  teat,  exposed  the  falsehood 
of  many  of  them.  His  successors  have  onlj*  had  1o  con- 
tribute each  his  share  in  building  up  the  new  system ; 
he  had  also  to  overthrow  the  old  one. 

Mr,  Boyle  died,  at  the  a^a  of  sixty-fonr,  in  1691. 
The  experimental  science  of  modem  times  has  never 
had  a  more  devoted  follower :  and  he  claims  to  be 
recorded,  as  having  not  only  afforded  as  an  illustrious 
example  of  the  ardent  pursuit  of  philosophy  in  a  man 
of  rank,  bttt  as  having  dedicated  to  its  promotion  the 
whole  advantages  of  which  fais  station  and  fortune  put 
him  in  possession,  with  a  zealous  liberality  that  has 
scarcely  been  surpassed  or  equalled.  Other  wealthy 
patrons  of  literature  and  science  have  satisfied  theniselvee 
with  giving  merely  their  money,  and  the  eclat  of  their 
favourable  regard,  ta  the  cause  which  they  professed  to 
take  under  their  protection ;  but  he  spent  his  life  in  the 
active  service  of  philosophy,  and  was  not  more  the 
encour^er  and  supporter  of  all  good  works  done  in  that 
name  than  a  fellow-labourer  with  those  ^ho  performed 
them.  For  the  long  period  during  which  he  was,  in  this 
country,  the  chief  patron  of  science,  he  was  also  and 
eqnally  its  chief  cultivator  and  extender.  He  gave  to 
it  not  only  his  name,  his  influence,  and  his  fortune,  but 
his  whole  time,  faculties,  and  exertions. 

There  is  another  distinguished  name  connected  with 
the  mor*  recent  history  of  physical  science  in  our  own 
conntry,  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted  under  our 
present  bead ; — we  mean  that  of  the  late  Henkt 
Cavendish.     Mr.  CaTondish  was  the  son  of  Lorti  Charles 
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Cavendish,  brother  of  the  third  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
was  bom  in  1731,  He  waa  sent,  when  young,  to  a 
school,  then  of  aome  celebrity,  at  Hackney,  and  he 
afterwards  went  to  Cambridge ;  bnt  it  is  believed  that 
he  derived  hie  taste  for  science  chiefly  from  his  father, 
who  was  not  only  in  the  habit  of  amusing  himself  with 
philosophical  experiments, but  was  agoodmathematicioD, 
and  is  the  author  of  some  determinations  with  regard  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  barometer,  of  considerable  value 
and  importance.  Lord  Charles  Cavendish  survived  to 
the  year  1783,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  was  the  senior  member  of  the  Royal  Society.  His 
son  had  early  shown  an  attachment  to  scientific  pursuits, 
to  which,  indeed,  be  had  resolved  to  dedicate  his  life, 
and  to  sacrifice  every  other  object  of  ambition,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  but  the  prospect  of  a  very  moderate 
patrimony.  It  was  only  after  he  had  passed  his  fortieth 
year  that  he  oame  into  the  possession  of  his  laige 
fortune,  which  was  unexpectedly  left  him  by  an  uncle. 
He  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1760, 
and  very  soon  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  that  learned  body.  The  papers 
with  which  he  continued  to  enrich  the  Transactions 
extend  over  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years;  and  are 
marked  throughout  by  an  accuracy,  elegance,  and  often 
an  originality  of  investigation,  which  make  them  models 
of  scientific  research  and  reasoning.  His  contributions 
to  pneumatic  chemistry,  in  particular,  the  first  portion 
of  which  was  published  in  1766,  must  be  ranked  among 
the  most  important  that  bad  yet  been  made  to  chemical 
science.  And,  if  we  may  no  longer  assign  to  him  the 
undisputed  glory  of  the  great  discovery  of  the  composi- 
tion of  water,— so  long  regarded  by  all  as  a  perfectly 
simple  element,  if  there  was  any  such  in  nature,  but 
now  ascertained  to  be  a  compound  of  two  airs,  or  gases, 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  (or  as  it  was  formerly  called  in- 
flammable air) — he  will  certainly  for  ever  be  remembered 
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as  the  chief  author  of  the  experimental  inveBtigatioii 
which  led  to  it.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeded in  this  inquiry  afibrda  ns  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  inatmctiTe  examples  on  record  of  the 
right  method  of  examining  nature, — of  that  cautiona 
and  scrutinising  observation  b;  which  alone  tmth  is  to 
be  detected.  Other  chemista,  Macquer,  and  afterwards 
Lavoisier  in  France,  Scheele  in  Sweden,  Volta  in  Italy, 
as  well  as  Priestley  in  Elngland,  had  all  previously 
performed  experiments  wliich,  if  they  had  only  been 
conducted  with  the  requisite  care,  could  not  have 
fitiled  to  lead  to  the  same  results  which  Cavendish 
obtained.  His,  which  In  the  first  instance  were  repeti- 
tions of  some  of  Priestley's,  were  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1781,  with  an  apparatus  and  with  pre- 
cautions espeoially  adapted  for  ascertaining  the  precise 
weight  of  the  two  gases  and  of  whatever  their  com- 
bination might  produce.  The  result  was,  that,  when 
they  were  set  on  fire  by  an  electric  spark  in  a  close  and 
perfectly  dry  vessel,  a  deposit  was  left  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  which  was  found  to'be  pure  water,  and  to  ht 
Kcactly  eq'ial  in  wigM  to  tie  two  gases.  The  experiment 
was  afterwards  repeated  by  Lavoisier  on  a  lai^r  scale 
with  the  same  result;  and  water,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
since  been  decomposed  into  oxygen  uid  hydrc^n.* 

*  K  keen  oontroreny  has  been  carried  on  of  late  years  on  the 
question  of  whether  tJie  gKitt  diKover;  of  the  compoution  lit 
yiaiai  renlly  bcloiiga  to  Cavendish  at  to  his  celebrated  cout«inporaty 
James  Watt.  The  claim  in  &vaiir  of  Walt  was  first  publicly 
advanced  bv  the  lato  H.  Ankgo,  in  an  Eloge  on  Watt  read  by  him 
before  the  iTrijiich  Academy  of  Scieaces,  tilth  December,  1834,  and 
aflemruds  pablishod  in  the  Amiuairt  of  Ihe  Bareau  of  Loagilade 
for  1S!19,  with  nn  Appendix  by  Lord  Urongham,  entitled  "An 
Historical  Aocount  of  the  Diacovely  of  the  Composition  of  Water." 
There  are  two  English  translationa  uf  M.  Arago'a  Elogt;  the  fint 
paldiahfd  at  EdiaburEh  in  18.^9,  the  other  published  at  London  tbs 
■ane  year,  with  admtional  Note*  and  an  Appendix,  bv  Jamea 
Patrick  Muirhead,  M.A_Oxford.  These  publications  werefollowed 
on  thi'  same  side  by  an  account  of  Watt  in  the  First  Series  of  Lord 
Brougham's  Urei  of  Men  of  Sdearf  of  Hie  Time  of  George  III.,  \M5, 
and  "The  Carrespondenoe  of  the  late  James  Watt  on  bis  Discovery 


The  great  cantiou  with  which  Mr.  Cavendifih  con- 
ducted his  inquiriee  was  one  of  the  ntoet  distinguishing 
cbaracteristics  of  hie  method  of  procedure.   To  whatever 

of  the  Composition  of  Wat«t ;  with  a  Letter  from  his  son  :  edited, 
with  iDtrododoTv  Remarke  and  an  Appeadkt.  by  J.  P,  Huirhead," 
1846,  HeaawhiJo  Hr.  CftreudiBb's  doun  had  been  alaboiatelj  and 
Btrenoously  dofeiided  in  an  "Addrew  to  Ibo  Meeting  of  the  BritiBh 
Asaociation  held  at  Birmingham,  26tli  Auguit,  ISSg,"  hy  the 
P»«ident,  the  Bey,  William  Vernon  Hwcourt ;  whloh  wa«  afterwards 
published  in  the  gtb  Tolumo  of  the  Reporta  of  the  Aieucialiou,  and 
also  sepBialely,  with  a  Postscript,  in  the  following  year.  Tiie  aame 
view  wag  taken  by  ttie  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell,  now  Master  of  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge,  in  the  flist  Volume  of  bii  Fhilotophy  of  llie 
laductire  Srjcnrti,  1S40,  and  in  an  article  in  the  QaartmlyBeeieie, 
No,  153,  for  December,  1845,  anderstuod  to  be  by  the  Stev.  Dr. 
Pencock,  Dean  of  Ely,  On  tbe  oppoiito  aide,  again,  or  in  assertion 
of  Watt's  cbtim.  tberc  appeared  ajticlia  in  the  Edii^rj/h  Heview, 
No.  142  (for  January,  lB42),No.  150  (for  January,  1844),  and  No,  153, 
(for  December.  1845),  the  la«t  by  tbii  late  Lonl  JedVey  ;  ajid  also  an 
articio  in  tbe  North  BrilUh  Heriein.  Nu.  11  (for  November,  1846). 
midentuud  to  be  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  But  bv  far  tbe  most 
thorough  and  conclusive  iiivestigBtion  that  the  qoeshon  bos  received 
will  be  found  in  tbe  Life  of  Cavendish  drawn  up  by  Dr.  George 
Wilson  of  Ediuhnrgh  (now  Professor  of  Chemistry  m  the  L'uiversilyX 
and  priuled  for  the  Cavondisb  Society  in  1651.  Of  this  volume,  ei- 
tenduig  to  nearly  500  pages,  more  than  balf  is  occupied  with  a 
"  Crititil  Inquiry  into  tlie  Claims  of  all  tbe  alleged  Discoverers  of 
the  Compoaition  of  Water," 

It  is  to  be  observed  tbat  what  is  claimed  for  Watt  is  merely  the 
merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  perceive  tbe  full  import  of 
Cavendish's  decisive  eiperimeut :  and  his  statemont  to  tbat  offect, , 
made  in  letters  to  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Black,  atid  Mr.  Hamilton  of 
Glasgow,  in  April  1783,  is  certainly  tbe  earliest  on  record.  It  is 
(iutber  bighlj  probable  tbat  he  had  for  some  considerable  time 
before  this  anticipated  tlio' possibility  that  water  would  bs  found  to 
be  resolvable  into  certain  kinds  of  air.  But  it  is  not  pretcuded  that 
he  either  made  or  suggi-sted  any  of  the  ciperiments  by  wiiich  the 
peat  truth  was  provtS,  These  were  all  devised  and  perfonned 
.  Dy  Cavendish,  Such  being  the  case,  perhaps  some  diaereuco  of 
opinion  may  fairly  be  expected  to  prevail  in  regard  to  Qie.  real 
unount  of  Watt's  share  in  tbe  discovery,  even  if  wo  disregard  the 
objections  tbat  have  been  made  to  the  i^isolule  correotuess  of  hit 
theory  or  iuterpretation  of  Cavendish's  eiperiiDenta.  But  that 
Cavendish  needed  Watt's  interpretation  to  enlighten  him  as  to  the 
meaning  of  bis  own  expeHments  seems  to  be  quite  an  unoooiasaiy 
supposition.  Cavendish  s  account  of  his  experiments  was  read  before 
the  Itojal  Society  on  \ha  15th  of  January,  1784  ;  and  his  paper  and 
another  by  Watt  were  published  together  in  the  Transactions  Ibr 
that  year. 
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subject  he  gave  his  ftttention,  he  examined  it  tlioroughly. 
What  we  haVe  just  etated  is  well  calculated  to  show  the 
value  of  euch  a  habit  in  philosophy  ;  for  this  great  dis- 
ooveiy,  of  itself  enough  to  immortalise  his  name,  would 
have  eluded  him,  as  it  had  done  others,  if  he  had  not 
watched  the  experiment  which  revealed  it  more  narrowly 
than  they.  But  it  was  not  in  this  ca8tt  only  that  the 
result  of  his  investigations  richly  rewarded  the  care  and 
circumspection  with  which  they  had  been  prosecuted. 
The  patience  with  which  he  used  to  review  and  weigh 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  be  resolved  has 
given  a  perfection  to  whatever  he  has  done,  from  which 
as  much  benefit  has  resulted  to  the  interests  of  science 
as  to  his  own  &me ;  for.  instead  of  merely  vague  and 
imperfect  indications,  or  hypotheses  consisting  half  of 
truth  and  half  of  error,  he  haa  in  this  way  bequeathed  to 
philosophy  either  completed  discoveries  or  investigations 
in  which,  so  far  as  they  go  at  least,  there  is  no  fallacy. 
He  never,  it  has  been  remarked,  advanced  anything  in 
any  of  his  papers  which  he  had  afterwards  to  retract. 

Although  experimental  science  was  Mr.  Cavendish's 
favourite  pursuit,  and  that  on  hie  eucceae  in  which  his 
fame  rest-s,  bis  stores  of  information  upon  other  subjects 
were  known  to  his  friends  to  be  various  and  extensive. 
"  He  was,"  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  writers  in  the 
controversy  in  regard  to  the  great  discovery  so  long 
popularly  associated  with  his  name, "  familiar  with  nearly 
every  branch  of  physical  science  ;  a  great  chemist,  a  great 
electrician,  a  magnetiat,  and  a  metcorolc^st :  his  views 
of  geolof^y  . .  .  were  greatly  in  advance  of  his  age,  and 
had  led  him  to  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  the  true 
succession  of  the  strata  of  Great  Britain,  foimded  chiefly 
upon  a  consideration  of  their  mineral  structure  and 
character,  at  a  period  when  this  science,  in  other  hands, 
was  a  prey  to  the  most  extravagant  theories  altogether 
independent  of  observation :  bis  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics was  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  of  his 


CcnmtcTtneii :  he  waa  equally  learned  and  Bkiliiil  as  r 
practical  and  as  a  theoretical  aetrononier :  if  a  comet  or 
a  planet,  such  as  Uranus,  was  observed,  it  was  Mr. 
Cavendish  who  calculated  its  elements :  if  a  great  astro- 
nomical phenomenon  was  ezpect«d,  snch  as  the  transit 
of  Venus  over  the  disk  of  the  sun  in  1769,  it  was  Mr. 
Cavendish  who  discussed  the  character  of  the  obeerva- 
-  tiuns  to  be  made,  and  their  results  when  obtained  :  his 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  use  of  astronomical  and 
other  instruments  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
philosopher  of  his  t^e,  and  he  was  singularly  skilful 
and  ingenious  in  the  contrivance  and  construction  of 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus :  to  all  these 
various  accomplishments,  he  united  the  most  cautious 
habits  of  reasoning,  and  never  committed  himself  to  a 
conclnision.  which  his  experiments  apd  obserwtions  did 
not  appear  fuUy  to  justify.''* 

Mr.  Cavendish,  indeed,  spent  his  life,  if  any  man  ever 
did,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  making  it  his  only 
amusement,  as  well  as  his  only  business.  The  simple 
and  unexpensive  habils  of  life  which  he  .had  formed  in 
his  earlier  years  underwent  no  change  on  his  coming 
into  possession  of  hu  large  fortune.  He  had  accustomed 
himself  from  Ids  youth  to  the  ntmost  regularity  in  all 
his  movements ;  and  his  practice  in  this  respect,  to  his 
last  days,  nothing  was  ever  suffered  to  derange.  What 
might  be  called  his  public  scene  was  the  Eoyal  Society, 
the  meetings  of  which  he  attended  punctually  as  long  as 
his  strength  permitted.  With  this  exception,  he  was  but 
little  seen  abroad ;  and,  perhaps,  the  seclusion  in  which 
he  lived  made  his  name  less  popularly  known  in  his  own 
country  tiian  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  notwith- 
standing his  eminent  merits.  His  fame,  however,  was 
more  than  British— it  was  European.  On  the  Continent, 
whore  he  was  regarded  without  reference  to  his  private 

•  Quarterly  Eeview,  Ixxvii.  IH. 
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habits  and  only  as  the  author  of  many  admirable  scientific 
disquisitions  and  of  some  great  dittcoveries,  his  name 
stood  very  high.  The  chief  men  of  science  in  France 
gave  the  strongeet  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  they 
held  him,  when,  in  1803,  they  elected  him  one  of  the 
eight  Foreign  Associates  of  the  Institute, 

One  valuable  service  which  Mr.  Cavendish's  wealth 
enabled  him  to  render  to  the  students  of  science  and  . 
literature  of  his  time  was  the  establishment  of  an  ex- 
tensive library,  which,  with  great  liberality  and  public 
spirit,  he  threw  open  for  the  accommodation  both  of  his 
friends  and  of  all  other  persons  engaged  in  intellectual 
pursuits  who  were  properly  recommended  to  him— al- 
lowing them  not  only  to  consult  the  books,  but  to  carry 
them  home.  In  the  use  of  this  privilege  he  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  himself  and  those  whom  he  admitted  to 
share  it  with  him.  When  he  wanted  a  book  for  his  own 
perusal,  the  same  application  for  it  was  made  to  the 
librarian,  and  the  same  receipt  given  for  it,  as  if  it  had 
been  borrowed  by  any  other  reader.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  after  the  death  of  the  person  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  take  chaise  of  the  collection,  he  even 
used  to  attend  himself  on  a  certain  day  of  eveiy  week  to 
give  out  the  books  to  applicants. 

This  eminent  person  died  in  1810,  full  of  years  and 
honouis.  Even  in  his  last  moments  something  of  hie 
love  of  watching  and  scrutinising  the  pbooomena  of 
nature  showed  itself;  he  insisted  upon  being  left  to  die 
alone,  apparently  that  he  might  he  able  to  observe  the 
symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution  with  the  more  un- 
disturbed attention.  Accordingly,  when  his  servant, 
whom  he  bad  sent  out  of  the  room,  returned  sooner  than 
he  had  desired,  he  immediately  ordered  him  again  to 
retire ;  and,  when  the  man  came  back  the  second  time, 
he  found  that  his  master  had  breathed  his  last.  In  his 
attachment  to  philosophy,  Mr.  Cavendish  was  all  his  life 
BO  independent  of  other  sources  of  pleasure,  that  his 
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fortune,  rather  poesessed  than  enjoyed,  and  not  expended 
in  the  maintenance  of  any  of  the  show  and  luxury  in 
which  a  lai^  revenue  usually  dissipates  itself,  had  ac- 
onmulated  bo  greatly,  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  in 
■aid  to  have  amounted  to  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  He  may  well  be  dexcribed,  therefore,  to  have 
been,  as  a  Freuch  writer  has  quaintly  expressed  it,  the 
richest  of  all  the  learned  of  1^  time,  as  well  as  probably 
the  most  learned  of  all  the  riRi.* 

These  historiesare  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove  both 
how, frequently  men  of  wealth  and  rank  have  resisted 
all  other  allurements  in  order  to  devote  themeelves  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  and  how  many  important  contri- 
butions such  peraons  have  been  enabled  to  make  to 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  Yet  it  would  be  easy 
to  add  many  other  examples  from  a  veiy  cursory  survey 
of  &e  annals  of  improvemente  and  discoveries.  Thus,  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  arts  and  sciences  only,  we  might 
mention,  among  our  own  countiymen,  the  celebrated 
MiEQUESs  OF  WoKCESTER,  ftuthor  of  the  Hundred  In- 
ventions, among  which  we  find  the  first  su^estion  of  the 
Btdam-engine ;  his  contemporary,  Viscodnt  Broungker, 
the  first  President  of  the  Boyai  Society,  and  noted  as 
the  perfecter  of  the  theory  of  fractional  arithmetic; 
the  second  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  to  whom  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Style  into  England ;  the  third 
Eabl  Stanhope,  the  inventor  of  the  printing  press 
known  by  his  name,  as  well  as  of  many  other  ingeniona 
and  valuable  contrivances; — and  various  others,  all 
memorable  either  as  inventors,  or  as  the  authors  of  some 
decided  step  in  the  progress  of  improvement.  Among 
foreigners,  too,  there  is  Prince  Kitpert,  to  whom,  as 
already  noticed,  there  has  been  attributed  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  mezzotiuto  engraving.    Baron  Hermelih,  a 

•  M.  Biot,  in  BiographU  Univ.  vji.  *56. . 
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nobleman  of  Sweden,  who  died  in  1820,  was  the  fother 
of  the  modem  and  greatly  improved  i^stem  of  working 
the  mines  of  that  countiy,  whioh  he  expended  many 
years  of  exertion  and  lai^  anms  of  money  in  intio- 
dacing  and  establiBhing.  The  modem  art  of  fortifica- 
tion ie  the  oreation  of  the  Fretich  Marshal  Vaubdh,  a 
man  of  rank  and  wealth,  who,  althoi^h  he  spent  his  life 
as  a  soldier,  found  leisare  to  write  numerous  worka, 
which  have  been  printeff,  as  well  as  twelve  Iarg« 
volumes  in  mtmusoript  which  he  left  behind  him, 
entitled  '  Mes  Oiaivetes '  (3/y  Idle  Hours).  The  most 
elaborate  and  elegant  work  on  Natural  History  that  was 
ever  written,  and  the  one  which,  notwithstanding  some 
serious  defects  and  errors,  bas  perhaps  contributed  more 
than  any  other  to  spread  a  taste  for  that  science,  was  the 
production  of  another  French  nobleman,  the  celebrated 
Count  de  Buffon.  A  German  nobleman,  Hie  Baroh  ton 
Gaustein,  is  noted  for  having  discovered  and  practised 
at  Halle,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  a  new 
mode  of  printing,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  same 
with  that  now  called  8tereot3rpe.  This  invention  is 
singular  for  its  vicissitudes  of  notoriety  and  oblivion. 
The  Chinese  have  had  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  art 
of  printing  fivm  blocks  or  plates,  instead  of  moveable 
typea,  and  among  them  it  is  to  this  day  the  only  method 
in  use.  It  was  probably  also  the  first  form  which  the 
art  of  printing  assumed  in  Europe, — was  then  forgotten 
for  many  years,  till  it  was  revived  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  at  Augebni^,  where  some  of  the  plates 
that  were  used  for  the  purpose  are  still  preserved. — was 
again  introduced  at  Leyden  about  half  a  century  later, 
— was  a  few  years  af^er  reinvented  hy  Canstein, — wfcs 
practised  at  Edinburgh  in  1744  by  William  Ged,  who 
was  qitile  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  by  his  pre- 
decessors,-:-and,  lastly,  after  his  attempts  had  ceased  to 
be  remembered,  was  taken  up  anew  by  the  late  inge- 
nious Dr.  Alexander  TUloch,  and  Fowlis,  the  Glasgow 
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printer,  who,  however,  did  little  more  than  merely  fake 
out  a  patent  for  what  they  deemed  their  diseoTery. 
Theee  block  or  plate  piiDtere,  however,  did  not  all 
.  pursae  the  same  method.  Faust,  for  instance,  on  the 
invention  of  printing,  employed  merely  wooden  blocks, 
snch  as  are  need  by  the  Chinese,  on  which  the  characters 
were  cut  ont,  as  is  done  still  in  wood-engraving;  the 
Augftbnrg  printers  appear  to  have  set  up  their  types  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  then  (o  have  converted  them 
into  a  solid  piste  by  pouring  melted  metal  upon  the 
back  of  the  coi^ries;  and  the  present  method,  as  is 
well  known,  is,  after  having  set  up  the  t^'pes,  to  take  an 
impression  from  them  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  some  other 
composition,  and  to  cast  or  found  the  plate  in  this  as  a 
mould.  It  does  not  very  clearly  appear  what  was  the 
plan  which  Canstein  followed ;  but  it  is  known  that  he 
printed  a  great  many  volomee  and  sold  them  very  cheap. 
A  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  for  instanoe,  he  used  to 
sell  for  fourpenoe ;  bnt,  as  he  was  very  pious,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  be  distributed  the  Scriptures  at  less  even 
tiian  the  cost  price,  which  his  fortune  enabled  him  to 
do.  It  is  said  that  it  was  while  endeavouring  to  devise 
a  oheap  method  of  multiplying  copies  of  the  Bible  for  (he 
use  of  the  poor,  that  the  notion  of  his  invention  suggested 
itself  to  him. 
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MKLf-CDOCATED  CHLTIVATOEa  OF  BCIEXCE :— PABKBS ;  DATT. 

Most  of  the  mdiTidoaU  we  have  mentioiied,  who,  born 
to  rank  and  afSnouce,  have  devoted  themselves  to  scien- 
tific pnreaits,  were  enabled  to  accomplish  what  they 
did,  ia  a  great  meaaure,  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
their  position,  which  afforded  them  both  leisure  for  the 
prosecution  and  maturing  of  their  several  schemes,  and 
money  to  expend  on  the  necessaiy  appatatos  and  experi- 
ments. This  proves  to  how  much  profit  the  rich  ^o^^ 
may  tnm  his  fortunate  external  oircumstanoes,  even  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  if  he  can  only  rouse  himself 
to  enter  with  earnestness  upon  that  eoterpriae.  But 
still  the  ambition  of  aspiring  minds,  left  to  struggle  un- 
assisted by  such  external  aids,  has  accomplished,  after 
all,  quite  as  great  things  as  all  the  resources  and  im- 
munities of  what  might  be  deemed  thp  happiest  worldly 
lot  have  ever  given  birth  to.  We  now  retum  to  ac- 
company for  a  while  the  onward  steps  of  a  few  more  of 
those  courageous  adventurers  who  have  b^un  and 
carried  on  the  work  of  mental  cultivation  without 
heedii^  any  combination  of  worldly  disadvantages 
against  which  they  might  have  to  contend.  We  shall 
begin  with  the  'cases  of  one  or  two  individuals  so 
situated,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  that 
same  field  of  experimental  science  in  which  we  have 
just  seen  what  &iyle  and  Cavendish  aohieved  in  their 
very  opposite  oircnmstancee. 

The  first  name  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  one  who 
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has  no  cltum,  we  believe,  to  any  important  diacovery  in 
the  department  which  he  cultivated,  bat  whose  literary 
worhfl,  nevertheleas,  as  well  as  his  history,  abundantly 
testify  him  to  have  been  a  most  ingenioua  and  meritori- 
ous man.  We  speak  of  the  late  Ma.  Sahdel  Parkes,  the 
well-known  author  of  the  '  Chemical  Catechism.'  Mr, 
Parkes,  as  we  learn  from  a  communication  with  which 
we  have  been  &voured  by  his  surviving  daughter,  was 
bom  in  1761,  at  Stourbridge,  in  Worcestershire,  where 
hlfl  father  was  a  small  grocer.  At  five  years  of  age  he 
was  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  in  his  native  town; 
and  it  is  remembered  that,  during  the  time  of  his  attend- 
ance at  this  infant  seminary,  Mr.  Kemble's  company  of 
itinerant .  players  having  visited  Stourbridge  and  re- 
mained there  for  some  months,  that  gentleman  placed 
his  daughter  at  the  same  school,  the  child  who  became 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Siddous.  When  ten 
years  old,  Parkes  was  sent  to  another  school  at  Maxket- 
Harborongh ;  but,  after  remaining  here  only  a  very  short 
time,  he  was  taken  away  and  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  at 
Boss,  in  Herefordshire.  This  person  happened  to  be  a 
man  of  some  education,  and  to  be  possessed  of  a  few 
books,  which  he  very  kindly  lent  to  hia  apprentice; 
but,  although  he  endeavoured  to  give  him  a  taste  for 
reading,  he  could  not,  it  is  said,  gain  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  how  long  young  Parkes  con- 
tinned  in  this  situation;  but  at  last  his  master  failed, 
and  he  returned  home  to  his  father.  We  now  hear  no 
more  of  him  till  he  had  reaobed  his  thirty-second  year, 
up  to  which  time,  it  seems,  be  remained  at  home, 
assisting  his  father  in  the  shop.  It  is  probable,  from 
t^e  resoifroes  he  afterwards  displayed,  that  the  founda- 
tion of  many  of  his  acquirements  was  laid  during  this 
interval.  Perhaps  he  had  also  saved  a  little  money;  for 
he  now  went  to  Stoke-npon-Trent,  began  business  on 
his  own  account  as  a  soap-boiler,  and  married.  Hie 
new  line  upon  which  he  entered  shows  that  he  had  beep. 
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already  direotiog  bis  attention  to  practical  chcmutiy. 
But,  tuFter  peneTering  for  ten  years  in  thia  businees,  he 
met  with  ao  little  suocesB  aa  to  be  obliged  to  give  it  up ; 
and  at  the  age  of  forty-two  he  came  up  to  London  with 
no  property  in  the  world  except  ten  pounds,  which  had 
been  lent  him  1^  his  &tlier.  It  was  bard  enough  to  be 
obliged,  as  it  were,  to  b^in  the  world  again  at  this  time 
of  life :  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  ttet  to  work 
reiKilutely.  Some  friends  whom  he  had  made  lent  him  a 
little  assistance,  and  he  b^ao  mannfacturin^^  ronriatio 
acid  for  the  ose  of  dyers.  It  is  rery  evident,  that, 
although  he  had  oome  to  town  without  much  money  in 
'  his  pocket,  he  had  brought  with  him  some  nsefiil  know- 
ledge— one  ^nit,  at  least,  of  the  labours  of  his  previous 
life,  of  which  fortune  had  not  been  able  to  despoil  him. 
This  he  now  turned  to  excellent  account.  To  hii 
muriatic  acid  he  soon  added  other  chemical  prepara- 
tions, hie  skill  in  manufiicturing  which  was  not  long  in 
being  generally  appreciated,  and  eventually  procnred 
him  a  large  trade  and  a  high  reputation. 

Althoi^h  Mr-.  Parkes  had  probably  given  considerable 
attention  to  some  of  the  practical  parts  of  chemistry 
before  ho  came  up  to  London,  it  was  only  after  he  had 
establi^^hed  himself  in  this  last-mentioned  line  of  buainesa  ' 
that  he  began  to  study  the  subject  scientifically.  At 
thiiB  time,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  above  forty  years  of 
Age — 60  that  be  may  be  quoted  as  another  most  enoourag- 
ing  example  for  those  who  have  been  prevented  by  any 
cause  &om  commencing  their  studies  till  late  in  life. 
Notwithstanding  the  time  he  had  lost.  Mr.  Partes  be- 
came eventually  a  most  accomplished  chemist,  and  gave 
to  the  world  a  snccession  of  works  relating  to  that 
science  which  long  continued  to  hold  the  rank  of  text- 
books of  high  authority.  The  earliest  of  these  was  his 
'Chemical  Catechism,'  which  first  appeared  in  1805. 
It  was  translated,  soon  after  ite  publication,  into  the 
Oerman,  French.  Spanish,  and  Bussian  languages.     By 
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this  work  alone,  of  whioh  numerous  lai^  editione  were 
printed,  the  author  realised  5000(.  ITie  Catechism  waa 
followed  by  another  work,  '  The  Budiments  of  Che- 
mistry ;'  and  that  by  the  '  Chemical  Essays,'  in  five 
Tolumes.  This  last  in  particular,  is  an  excellent  per- 
formance, and  strikingly  shows  the  author's  oxtciiaive 
acquaintance  with  his  Bnbjeot.  Like  their  prccunwr, 
these  two  works  were  also  tranalated  iato  the  principal 
continental  languages,  and  obtained  great  popularity 
abroad,  as  well  aa  in  this  country.  Among  other 
gratifying  testimonies  which  the  author  received  of  the 
sense  entertained  of  hia  labours,  wse  a  splendid  ring 
preseated  to  him  for  his  services  to  science  by  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  I.  of  Russia. 

One  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  elementary  works 
published  by  Mr.  Farkes,  and  what  must  doubtless 
more  than  anything  else  have  helped  to  make  tbem 
popular,  lies  in  this ;  that  in  all  his  explanations  the 
author  begins  at  the  beginning  and  nowhere  assumes 
any  information  necessary  for  understanding  the  subject 
to  exist  in  (he  mind  of  the  reader  beyond  what  he  has 
himeelf  communicated. '  It  might  seem,  at  llr^t  eight, 
as  if  this  were  a  part  of  the  art  of  teaching  of  no  very- 
difficult  attainment.  Yet  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  a  secret 
of  wbichveryfew  writer^  have  made  themselTeAnkastere. 
In  general,  the  person  who  resorts  to  a  profcwscdly 
elementary  treatise,  in  order  to  study  any  branch  of 
Boience  of  which  he  previously  knows  nothing,  finds 
himself  stopped  before  he  has  gone  very  far,  by  the 
author  paying  him  the  very  inconveniunt  compliment  of 
addressing  him  as  if  he  were  familiar  with  many,  things 
of  which  he  ia  quite  ignorant.  Hence,  m^re  than  on 
any  other  account,  the  useleflsness,  or  at  leaet  the  in- 
sufficiency, of  the  greater  number  of  such  works  for  the 
end  which  they  are  intended  to  serve.  They  almost 
always  suppose  the  reader  to  know,  before  he  opens 
them,  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  vei7  mystei^  which 
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tbey  profess  to  teach.  It  aometiineB,  no  donVt,  happens 
that  the  reader  does  acoidentally  possess  this  requisite 
preliminary  information ;  and  then  (though  no  thanks 
to  the  author)  he  will  make  his  way  through  the  book 
without  being  inconvenienced  by  its  deficienoies.  In 
other  cases  he  may  have  sufficient  ingenuity  to  deduce 
from  what  is  stated  some  conjecture  more  or  less  Tague 
as  to  what  is  passed  over,  and  in  this  way  may  be 
enabled  to  proceed  in  his  perusal  without  finding  him- 
self absolutely  in  the  dark.  But  his  progress,  so  con- 
ducted, is  not  only  slow,  unsatisfactory,  and  painful, 
compared  to  what  it  might  be,  but  is  likely  besides  to 
leave  him  at  last  only  half-informed  or  misinformed  as 
to  many  things  which  he  supposes  himself  to  know. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  wnploying  books  of  iho  descrip- 
tion to  which  we  allude — when  no  better  are  to  be  had 
— is  for  the  student  to  provide  himself  with  two  or 
more  at  the  same  time  upon  the  subject  of  which  he 
wishes  to  make  himself  master ;  so  that,  when  he  finds 
one  deficient  or  unintelligible,  he  may  have  a  chance 
of  finding  an  interpreter  in  another.  This  is  a  method 
which  has  sometimes  been  successfully  followed  by  per- 
sons who  have  been  obliged  to  be  their  own  instmctora, 
after  every  attempt  to  understand  the  science,  or  other 
branch  of  edncation,  which  it'was  desired  to  learn  by 
the  assistance  of  a  single  author,  had  proved  a  failure ; 
and  we  recommend  it  to  others  similarly  situated.  Ite 
probability  is,  that,  of  two  writers  each  of  whom  at 
times  expresses  himself  obscurely,  the  one  will  not 
always  or  usually  &11  into  that  fault  in  r^ard  to  exactly 
the  same  matters  as  the  other ;  and,  therefore,  though 
either  alon*  might  be  an  inadequate  instructor,  the  two 
together  may  shed  sufficient  light  on  the  subject. 
Besides,  of  two  or  more  ways  of  presenting  or  illus- 
trating the  same  truth,  one  mind  is  most  readily  reached 
by  one,  and  another  by  another;  so  that,  even  when  no 
absolute   insufficiency  can  &irly  be  complained  of  in 
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either  treatise,  tbe  two  ore  still  better  than  one.  The 
force  of  thi§  last  coneideradoii  has  indnoed  some  popnlar 
writers  of  elementary  works  to  state  themore  diffionlt 
parts  of  their  subject  in  a  variety  of  ways  for  the  sake' 
of  more  sorely  Impressing  them  upon  the  Tarions  minds, 
or  moods  of  mind,  they  may  chance  to  address ;  and  the 
practice,  when  followed  judiciously,  and  so  as  not  to 
overload  the  book  with  unneoesaary  repotitione,  a  coarse 
which  only  fatignes  the  reader  sod  distraots  his  atten- 
tion, is  one  which  may  be  made  greatly  to  contribnt«  to 
the  clear  and  effective  exposition  of  the  anther's  meaning. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  so  many  writers  shoold  have 
&iled  in  the  observance  of  a  mle  of  elementary  expla- 
nation apparently  so  simple  and  easy  as  that  in  question. 
What  less  difficult,  it  may  be  said,  or  even  more  natural, 
than,  in  expounding  any  subject  to  a  mind  which  is 
supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  its  first  principles,  to  state 
everything  with  a  recollection  of,  and  in  accommodation 
to,  that  ignorslice?  It  is  only,  in  the  first  place,  to 
deduce  the  introductory  statements  from  sufBciently 
^miliar  instances,  and  then,  in  pursuing  the  line  of 
inference  or  demonstration,  to  advance  from  one  thing 
to  another  by  sufficiently  short  steps.  But  even  to  do 
this  reqniieB  no  common  d^ree  of  attention,  patience, 
and  skill.  It  is  true  that  all  science,  even  the  highest 
and  most  recondite,  is  dedncible  from  the  &cts  or  feelings 
of  ordinary  life ;  but  it  often  happens  that  a  proficient 
in  a  particular  science  baa  never  viewed  it  in  this  con- 
nection. The  manner  in  which  he  was  himself  tanght 
it  did  not  lead  him  to  do  so.  He  was  probably  carried 
through  what  were  called  its  principles,  by  an  exercise 
of  his  faith  rather  than  of  his  reason  ;  and  left  to  gather 
a  foil  understanding  of  them,  not  so  mncb  from  what 
he  knew  of  their  foundations  before,  as  from  what  he 
was  to  see  of  their  application  afterwards.  He  was  like 
a  man  entering  a  half-darkened  apartment,  to  whom 
everydiing  is  at  first  invisible,  and  who  is  indebted  for 
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the  measore  of  dlsoemmeiit  vhicli  at  last  enables  him 
in  Bome  son  to  distingaisii  objects,  not  ta  any  additional 
li^t  which  is  thrown  upon  them  &om  withont,  but  to 
the  expansion  of  eye  which  the  dimness  itself  occasjons. 
It  may  happen  that,  in  the  pn^^ress  of  his  stndiee,  his 
partial  acquaintance  with  one  part  of  the  sabject  has 
so  much  aided  his  partial  acquaintance  with  another 
part,  that  he  has  at  last  attained  to  a  tolerably  clear 
notion  of  the  whole.  Bnt  still  It  remains  in  his  head 
an  insulated  system  of  propositions,  allt^tber  with- 
drawn and  separated  from  those  truths  of  ordinary 
experience  out  of  which,  nevertheless,  it  has  wholly 
sprung.  When  a  peiGon,  therefore,  who  has  acquired 
his  knowledge  in  this  manner  sits  down  to  write  an 
elementary  book,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  overlook  that 
connection  between  scientific  and  common  truths  to 
which  his  own  attention  has  never  been  called.  He 
will  begin  his  treatise,  not  by  reference  to  something 
which  is  understood  by  everybody,  bnt  by  an  announce- 
ment so  fiu:  ahead  of  everything  of  this  kind,  that  its 
meaning  is  likely  to  be  nearly  imperceptible  to  all 
except  those  who  have  already  some  acquaintance  with 
the  still  more  remote  matters  to  which  it  is  intended  to 
lead.  And  his  subsequent  deductions  will  all  be  apt  to 
be  characterised  by  Hie  same  absenoe  of  the  simple  and 
'  the  natural,  proceeding  as  they  do  from  a  mind  which 
did  not  acquire  its  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  frxim 
oontemplatiug  it  in  its  simplest  and  most  natural  aspect. 
Now,  a  self-educated  man,  when  he  attempts  to  ex- 
plain to  others  what  he  has  himself  learned,  is  much 
less  likely  to  fall  into  this  error  of  manner.  His  own 
earliest  acquaintance  with  science  was  probably  made 
by  the  aid  of  that  unsoientifie  knowledge  which  common 
observation  teaches  every  man ;  and,  having  no  master 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his  books,  he  must  have  felt 
painfully  the  inconvenience  of  their  omissions  and 
obscurities.     Hence  in  his  own  performanoes  a  method 
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and  style  of  addresa  in  all  respects  better  anited  to 
readers  circumstanced  as  he  himself  was.  He  knows, 
from  his  own  experience,  what  the  difficulties  of  such 
readers  are,  and  is  therefore  both  the  more  solicitous 
and  the  better  qualified  to  provide  against  them.  In 
making  his  first  approach  to  the  science,  he  does  it; 
through  the  avenue  of  certain  common  and  simple  facts, 
calculated  to  carry  with  them  the  apprehension  and 
assent  of  all ;  his  references  are  frequent  throaghont  the 
work  to  considerations  ot  this  class,  which  are  always  a 
valuable  excitement  and  help  to  the  mind ;  and  his  pro- 
gress &om  one  statement  to  another  is  marked  by  a  happy 
skill  in  so  selecting  and  arranging  the  intermediate 
points  of  notice,  or,  as  we  may  express  it,  picking  his 
steps,  as  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  object  at  once  by  the 
easiest  and  by  the  shortest  road.  For  it  is  of  importance 
to  remark,  that  the  secret  of  this  art  of  perspicuous 
explanation  does  not  lie  so  much  in  an  exuberant 
minuteness  of  detail,  which  leaves  no  particular  what- 
ever unstated,  as  in  bringing  out  from  the  group,  and 
fixing  the  chief  attention  on,  those  comparatively  few 
particulars  which,  being  themselves  apprehended,  suf^est 
and  supply  the  rest.  A  prolix  and  undiscriminating 
enitmeratiou  of  all  the  items  of  the  case  is  rather  adverse 
to  a  clear  and  effective  exposition,  tending  as  it  does 
both  to  weary  and  coufose  the  mind.  To  make  the 
description  what  it  should  be,  nothing  needful  should 
be  omitted,  and  there  should  also  be  nothing  superfluous. 
The  elementary  treatises  of  Mr,  Farkes  possess,  as  we 
have  said,  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  merit,  and  owe  to 
that  circumstance  much  of  their  popularity  and  useful- 
ness. Those  of  Ferguson,  another  self-educated  indivi- 
dual, display  the  same  excellence  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
and  have  always,  accordingly,  been  favourites  of  those 
students  of  science  who,  like  the  writer,  have  been  their 
own  instmctors.  We  may  here  observe,  however,  that 
the  advantages  of  the  question  and  answer  method 
■  ou^lc 
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pursued  in  the  '  Chemical  Catechism '  ma^  Tvaeoiiably 
be  doubted.  Where  the  odmpoeitioii  aeaomeB  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  or  conversation,  in  which  two  or  mora 
«peakerB  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  eiumine  or  diBonss  the 
subject,  one  proposing  his  donbte  or  difficulties,  which 
another  meets  and  solves  by  the  proper  reasons  and 
explanations,  as  well  exemplified,  for  instance,  in  some 
of  Mrs.  Marcet's  treatises,  the  meaning  and  convenienoe 
of  so  breaking  down  the  statements  -  are  snfBcienfly 
obvious.  The  attention  of  young  readers  especially  is, 
perhaps,  better' kept  alive  by  such  an  intermixture  of 
the  dramatic ;  and  the  artifice  is  also  an  ingenious  one 
for  enabling  the  autlior  to  notice  and  correct,  in  the 
most  natural  manner,  the  various  misapprehensions  into 
which  the  mind  is  apt  to  fall  on  first  attempting  to  make 
acquaintance  with  a  new  subject.  But  neither  of  these 
purposes  seems  to  be,  in  any  d^ee,  answered  by 
merely  introducing  evety  sentence  or  short  paragraph 
throughout  the  work  with  a  formal  interrogatory.  Even 
in  a  mere  school-book,  the  pupil's  ingenuity  is  best 
exercised,  and  his  understanding  of  what  he  reads  most 
efiectiially  insured,  by  the  questions  he  should  be  able 
to  answer  being  left  to  be  put  to  him  by  his  teacher,  and 
the  answers  themselves  to  be  given  in  his  own  words. 
The  other  plan  would  seem  to  be  calculated  only  to 
assist  the  pupil  in  learning  his  task  by  rote. 

Mr.  Paiges,  in  his  latter  and  more  prosperous  days, 
used  often  to  dwell  with  pleasure  on  bis  struggles  in 
early  life,  and  naturally  felt  proud  of  relating  the  hard- 
ships he  had  surmounted  by  his  own  industty.  The 
success  of  the  difierent  works  he  published  gave  him,  as 
mi^t  be  supposed,  the  highest  gratification.  In  addition 
to  the  literary  performances  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  we  ought  to  notice  two  pamphlets  which  he 
gave  to  the  public  in  the  years  1817  and  1819,  in  support 
of  the  attempt  iben  making,  and  which  was  eventually 
successful,  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  salt  duties.     He  was 
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one  of  the  most  active  of  the  persons  who  stirred  in  thia 
matter,  anticipating,  as  It  has  been  already  noticed  that 
the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  logarithms  appears  to 
have  done,  great  adTantages  to  agriculture  from  the  nae 
of  salt  as  a  manure.  Engaged,  as  he  was,  in  the  man- 
agement of  an  extensive  chemical  manufactory,  which 
required  unremitting  attention,  bis  hours  of  literary 
labour  were  those  which  he  stole  from  repose  or  from 
tbe  time  which  most  men  give  to  relaxation  and  amuse- 
ment. Yet,  besides  the  different  books  which,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  he  published  in  his  own  name,  he 
contributed  numerona  papers  to  the  different  scientific 
periodical  works  of  the  day.  As  another  evidence,  too, 
of  his  punctuality  and  indefatigable  industry,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  had,  frvm  an  early  age,  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  r^olar  diary  of  every  action  of  his 
life,  and  never  retired  to  bed  till  he  had  oommitted  to 
writii^  the  events  of  the  day.  This,  and  all  his  other 
Industrious  habits,  he  kept  up  to  the  last ;  and,  even  up 
to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  although  he  bad  long 
been  suffering  under  a  painful  disease,  his  attention 
to  business,  and  especially  to  his  scientific  pursuits, 
continued  unrelazed.  He  closed  his  valuable  and  active 
life  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1825,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age. 

Neither  the  acqnisition  of  knowledge,  nor  that  of 
wealth,  then,  need  he  despwred  of  even  by  those  who 
have  not  succeeded  in  accumulating  much  of  either 
after  a  large  portion  of  life  has  been  spent,  provided 
they  resolve  to  employ  the  requisite  industry  and  per- 
severance durii^  tiie  remainder  of  it.  These  virtues 
seldom  &il  to  obtain  their  natural  recompense  at  last ; 
althongh,  in  some  cases,  they  may  have  to  struggle  for 
a  long  time  with  oirouioBtances  very  unfavourable  to 
success.  A  man  is  sometimes  so  unfortunately  placed, 
so  jammed  in  and  hand-bound  by  tbe  pi-essore  of  an 
unpropitious  lot,  that,  with  his  best  efforts,  it  is  long 
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before  he  oan  extricate  himself  and  obtain  oven  a  bir 
opportuaity  of  exerting  what  powers  he  may  poBBosB. 
This  geems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Parkes  for  the 
first  forty  years  of  his  life.  In  the  popular  phnue, 
fortune  was  set  against  him }  be  either  had  no  means 
of  engaging  in  any  likely  line  of  well-doing,  or  what- 
ever he  attempted  turned  out  unauccesBful.  But,  in 
such  a  shifting  scene  as  this  world. is,  it  can  rarely 
happen  that  a  man  shall,  during  the  whole  of  his  life- 
time, have  the  blast  against  him.  As  the  poet  exptveses 
it,  "  there  is  a  <«&  in  the  affairs  of  men,"  an  ebbing  and 
flowing  of  the  unstable  element  on  which  they  ore 
borne,  and  if  this  be  only  "  taken  at  the  flood,"  the 
"foil  sea"  is  gained  on  which  "the  voyage  of  their 
life  "  may  be  made  with  ease  and  the  prospect  of  a  hapi^ 
issue.  It  is  only  those,  howeVer,  who  are  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  it  that  will  be  prepared  to  seize  the 
lucky  moment  when  it  comes ;  in  other  words,  notLing 
but  the  cultivation  and  continued  exercise  of  habits  of 
industry  and  pereeverance,  even  while  they  bring  but 
small  or  no  immediate  return,  will  enable  a  man  to 
benefit  by  the  most  faToniable  opportunities  when  they 
at  last  present  themselves.  To  the  habitually  indolent 
and  thoughtless  it  is  the  same  as  if  the  tide  never  were 
at  flood  at  all — for  they  are  sure  to  miss  it  when  it  is. 
Parkes  spent  nearly  two-thirds  of  his  life  in  contending 
with  difficulties  which  baffled  all  his  attempts  to  over- 
come them ;  and  others  may,  sometimes,  be  for  as  long 
a  period  equally  unfortunate.  Let  such  \So  taught,  1^ 
his  history,  that  their  sky  may  yet  brighten ;  and,  ly 
his  example,  how  to  take  advant^e  of  it  when  it  does. 
The  space  of  life  that  remained  to  him  after  his  more 
prosperous  career  began  was  comparatively  short ;  but  it 
was  long  enough  to  enable  him,  while  he  gave  the  most 
assiduous  attention  to  business,  not  only  to  acquire  much 
knowledge  himself,  but  also  to  contribute  largely  to  its 
diffusion  in  his  own  and  other  countries ;  and  to  secure. 
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bjr  bis  literaiy  works,  a  highly  reepectable  place  among 
the  soientifio  writerB  of  the  time. 

But  the  aauals  of  modem  Chemutry  sapply  ur  with  a 
intudi  more. splendid  name  among  the  BeU-taught  culti- 
yatora  of  the  ttcienoe.  The  diBCOveriea  of  all  his  prede- 
cesaoni  have  been,  in  our  own  day,  eurpaased  in  bril. 
liancy  by  those  of  Sir  HDMraar  Davy.  Davy  was  bom 
in  1778,  at  Penzance,  in  Cornwall.  His  father  followed 
the  profession  of  a  carver  In  wood  in  that  town,  where 
many  of  bis  performances  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
housea  of  the  inhabitants.  Yonng  Davy  was  taught  the 
mdimente  of  classical  learning  at  a  seminary  in  Truro. 
He  was  then  placed  by  bis  &tber  with  an  apothecary 
and  Bui^eon  in  his  native  place.  But,  instead  of 
attending  to  his  profession,  be  spent  his  time  either  in 
rambling  about  the  country  or  in  experimenting  in  his 
master's  garret,  sometimes  to  the  no  small  danger  of  the 
whole  establishment ;  and  the  doctor  and  he  at  last 
agreed  to  part.  Abont  his  fifteenth  year  be  was  placed 
as  pupil  with  another  surgeon  residing  at  Tenzance ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  his  second  master  had  much  more 
success  than  bis  first  in  attempting  to  give  him  a  liking 
for  the  medical  profession.  The  future  philosopher, 
however,  had  already  begun  to  apply,  of  his  own  aooord, 
to  those  sciences  in  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself;  and,  proceeding  upon  a  plan  of 
study  which  he  had  laid  down  for  himself,  he  had,  Ity 
tite  time  he  was  eighteen,  obtained  a  thorough  knowledgo 
of  the  rudiments  of  natural  philosophy  and  ohemistry, 
as  well  as  made  some  proficiency  in  botany,  anatomy, 
and  geometry.  The  subject  of  metaphysics,  it  is  stated, 
was  also  embraced  in  bis  reading  at  this  period. 

But  chemistry  was  the  science  to  which,  of  all  others, 
he  gave  himself  with  the  greatest  ardour ;  and,  even  in 
this  early  stage  of  his  researches,  he  seems  to  have 
looked  forward  to  fame  from  his  labours  in  this  depart- 
ment.    The  writer  of  the  memoir  of  Sir  Humphij,  to 
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which  we  are  indebted  for  these  particnlara,*  quotes  on 
exclfunatioQ  which  broke  trom  him  one  day  in  after-life, 
when  contemplating,  along  with  a  friend,  a  picture  of 
one  of  the  mines  of  his  native  district,  which  shows  what 
were  the  visions  of  liis  solitary  rambles.  "  How  often, 
when  a  boy,"  said  he,  "  have  I  wandered  about  those' 
Tocka  in  search  after  new  minerals,  and,  when  tired,  sat 
down  upon  those  orags,  and  exercised  my  fancy  in  anti- 
cipations of  future  renown !"  The  peculiar  features  of 
this  part  of  the  country  doubtless  contnbnted  not  a 
little  to  give  his  genius  the  direction  it  took.  The 
mineral  riches  concealed  under  the  soil  formed  alone 
a  world  of  onrious  investigation.  The  rocky  ooast 
presented  a  geolc^cal  study  of  inexhaustible  interest. 
Even  the  various  productions  cast  ashore  by  the  sea 
were  continually  affording  new  materials  for  exaiDinata<»i 
to  his  inquisitiTe  and  reflecting  mind.  The  first  original 
experiment,  it  is  related,  in  which  he  eng^ed,  had  tar 
its  object  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  air  ooatained  in 
the  bladders  of  sea-weed.  At  this  time,  he  had  no  other 
laboratory  than  what  be  contrived  to  Aimish  for  himself, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  master's  phiale  and  gallipots, 
the  pots  and  pans  used  in  the  kitten,  and  such  other 
utensils  as  accident  threw  in  his  way.  These  he  con- 
verted, with  great  ingenuity,  to  his  own  purposes.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  he  acconnt<>d  himself  particularly 
fortunate  in  a  prize  which  he  made.  This  was  a  case  of 
sni^cal  instruments  with  which  he  was  presented  by 
the  surgeon  of  a  French  vessel  that  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  ooast,  to  whom  he  had  done  some  kiud  offices. 
Examining  his  treasure  with  eagerness,  Davy  soon 
perceived  the  valuable  aid  he  might  derive  in  his  philo- 
sophical experiments  &cm  some  of  the  articles ;  and  one 
.  of  the  principal  of  them  was,  in  no  long  time,  converted 
into  a  tolerable  air-pump.    The  proper  use  of  the  in- 

*  Origiiull;  publuhed  in  the '  Speotator '  nemp^per 
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stnimente  was,  of  course,  as  little  tbonght  of  by  their 
new  poaaessor  u  that  of  hia  master's  gallipots  waa  wont 
to  be  when  he  had  got  them  up  to  his  garret.  Davy's 
subsequent  Buocese  ati  an  experimentaliftt,  it  is  well 
remarked  by  the  writ«r  to  whom  we  bave  referred  above, 
was  probably  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  necesaity 
he  waa  placed  under  in  hia  earliest  researches  of 
flxeicisitig  his  skill  and  ingenuity  in  this  fashion. 
"  Had  he,"  proceeds  his  bii^^pher,  "  in  the  commence- 
ment of  faia  career  been  furnished  with  all  those  appli- 
ances which  he  enjoyedat  a  later  period,  it  ie  more  than 
probable  that  he  might  never  have  acquired  that  won- 
derfol  tact  of  manipulation,  that  ability  of  su^eeting 
expedients,  and  of  contriving  apparatus  so  aa  to  meet 
and  BUrmonnt  the  diEGculties  which  mnst  constantly 
arise  during  the  progress  of  the  philosopher  through  the 
unbeaten  tracks  and  unexplored  regions  of  science.  In 
this  art  Davy  certaiiUy  stands  unrivalled  ;  and,  like  bis 
prototype,  Soheele,  he  was  unquestionably  indebted  for 
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his  addreea  to  'the  circumfllances  which  have  been 
alluded  to :  there  never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  striking 
exempli fieation  of  the  ada^.  that  necea§ity  is  the  parent 
of  inTention." 

A  carious  catalc^e  might  be  made  of  the  shifts  to 
vhicli  ingenious  students  in  different  departmeuts  of  art 
have  reBort«d,  when,  Uie  Davy,  they  have  wanted  the 
proper  inBtramenta  for  carrying  on  their  inquiries  or 
experiments,  fiis  is  not  the  first  ease  in  which  the 
atorei  of  an  apothecary's  shop  are  recorded  t«  have  fed 
the  enthusiasm  and  materially  assiBted  the  labours  of  . 
the  young  cultivator  of  natural  soienCe.  The  Qennan 
ohemist,  Scheele,  who  has  just  been  mentioned,  and 
whose  name  ranks  in  his  own  department  with  the 
greatest  of  hia  time,  was,  as  well  as  Davy,  apprenticed 
in  early  life  to  an  apothecary.  While  living  in  his 
master's  house  he  used  secretly  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
his  lavourlte  science  by  employing  often  half  the  night 
in  reading  the  works  that  treated  of  it,  or  mulring  ex- 
periments with  instruments  fabricated,  as  Davy's  "were, 
by  himself,  and  ont  of  equally  simple  materials.  Like 
the  young  British  philosopher,  too,  Scheele  is  recorded 
to  have  sometimes  alarmed  the  whQle  honsehold  by  hia 
detonations ; — an  incident  which  always  bronght  down 
upon  him  the  severe  anger  of  bis  master,  and  heavy 
menaces  intended  to  deter  him  from  ever  ^ain  (flying 
himself  to  such  dangerouB  studies,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  long  regard.  It  was  at  an  apothecary's  house, 
as  has  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  page,  that  Boyle  and 
his  Oxford  friends  first  held  their  soientiSo  meetings, 
induced,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  by  the  opportnni^ 
they  7onld  thus  have  of  obtuning  drugs  wherewith  to 
make  their  experiments.  Newton  lodged  with  an  apo- 
theeaTy,  while  at  school,  in  the  town  of  Orantham ;  and 
as,  even  at  that  early  age,  he  is  known  to  have  been 
ardently  devoted  to  scientific  contrivances  and  experi- 
ments, and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  converting  all 
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Borts  of  orticleB  into  atudliariea  in  his  faTourite  pursuite, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  various  strange  preparations 
which  filled  the  shelvefl  and  boxes  of  his  landlord's 
riiop  iTonld  escape  his  cnrions  examination.  Although 
JieirUm'B  gloiy  chiefly  depends  npon  his  discoveries  in 
abetiact  and  mechanical  science,  some  of  his  speonlations, 
and  especially  some  of  his  writings  on  the  subjects  of 
light  and  colour,  show  th&t  the  internal  oonetitntion  of 
matter  and  its  chemical  properties  had  also  much 
oocnpied  his  titoughts.  Thus,  too,  in  other  departments, 
tlienius  has  found  its  sufficient  materials  and  instruments 
in  the  humblest  and  roost  common  articles,  and  the 
simplest  contrivances.  Ferguson  observed  the  places  of 
the  stars  by  means  of  a  thread  with  a  few  beads  strung 
on  it,  and  Tycho  Brahe  did  the  same  thing  with  a  pair 
of  compasses.  The  self-taught  Ami^fcan  philosopher, 
Bittenhonse,  being,  when  a  young  man,  employed  as  an 
agricultural  labourer,  used  to  draw  geometrical  diagrams 
on  hie  plough,  and  study  them  as  he  turned  up  the 
farrow.  Pascal,  when  a  mere  boy,  made  himself  master 
of  many  of  the  elementary  propositions  of  geometry 
without  the  assistanoe  of  any  master,  by  tracing  the 
figures  on  ^e  fioor  of  his  room  with  a  bit  of  coal. 
Tbis,  or  a  stick  burned  at  the  end,  has  often  bsen  the 
young  painter's  first  pencil,  while  the  smoothest  and 
whitest  wall  he  could  find  supplied  the  place  of  a 
canvass.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  commencing 
essays  of  the  early  Tuscan  artist,  Andrea  del  Caslagno, 
who  employed  his  leisure  in  this  way  when  he  was  a 
little  boy  tending  cattle,  till  hia  performances  at  la^t 
attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  Medici  family,  who 
placed  him  under  a  proper  master.  ThefsmousSslTator 
fiosa  first  displayed  his  genius  for  design  in  the  same 
manner.  To  these  instances  may  be  added  that  of  the 
late  English  musical  compoger  Mr.  John  Davy,  who  is 
said,  when  only  six  yeais  old,  to  have  begun  the  study 
and  practice  of  his  art  by  imitating  the  chimes  of  a 
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neighbouring  churoli  with  eigUt  horse-shoes,  which  he 
■nspended  hy  strings  irom  the  ceiling  of  &  room  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  an  octave.* 

But  to  retam  to  our  yoang  English  ohemical  student. 
For  a  time  Davj  parsued  his  experimental  investigationB, 
without  teacher  or  guide,  in  the  manner  that  has  been 
described,  and  aided  only  hy  the  scantiest  and  mdeflt 
apparatus.  When  still  a  lad,  however,  he  was  fortunate 
in  making,  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gr^ory  Watt,  the 
Bon  of  the  celebrated  James  Watt.  This  gentleman, 
having  oome  to  reside  at  Penzance  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  lodged  with  Urs.  Davy,  and  soon  discovered 
the  talent  of  her  son.  The  scientific  knowledge  of  Hr. 
Watt  gave  an  accurate  direction  to  the  stndies  of  the 
young  chemist,  and  excited  him  to  a  systematic  persever- 
aiice  in  his  favourite  pursuit.  Chance  attracted  to  bim 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Davies  Giddy  (afterwards  Mr.  Gilbert, 
and  President  of  tbe  Royal  Society),  which  the  discovery 
of  bis  merits  soon  improved  into  patronage  and  friend- 
ship. The  boy,  we  are  told,  was  leaning  on  the  gate  of 
his  father's  house  when  Mr,  Gilbert  passed  accompanied 
by  some  friends,  one  of  whom  remarked  that  there  was 
young  Davy,  who  was  so  much  attached  to  chemistry. 
The  mention  of  chemistry  immediately  fixed  Ur. 
Gilbert's  attention ;  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  young  man,  and,  speedily  becoming  convinced  of 
hie  extraordinary  talents  and  aoqairements,  offered  him 
the  use  of  his  libraty,  and  whatever  other  assistance 

*  Maoj  of  our  readerg  tnajr  prababi)'  be  acquainted,  cither  in  tlM 
original  o[  in  the  English  traaglatJoD.  with  the  work  of  the  Otrmait 
writer,  Csmpe,  entitled  The  }fea  Boblmoo,  which,  in  an  aecount  of 
the  Tuiooa  expedieota  nippoaed  lo  be  reaoited  to  bf  a  :r<»iii8 
aeaman  cast  aabore  on  ao  noinhabited  iBland,  wmI  obliged  to 
provide  for  hitnself  aasteiiBiice  and  abeller  b;  the  aid  nerel;  of  sndi 
implemeuta  as  he  conld  Guhion  b;  hia  own  ingenuit]!,  presents  a 
very  intercBting  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  many  of  the  ordioar; 
prooeme*  of  me<duuiicta  ut  might  be  performed  witbont  the  onUnai; 
tools. 
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lie  might  require  for  the  pnmiit  of  his  Btndiea.  Mr. 
Gilbert  and  Mr.  Watt  soon  after  this  introduced  Davy  to 
the  oelebrated  Dr.  Beddoes,  who  had  just  established  at 
Btiertol  what  he  called  his  Pneiuoatic  Institution,  for  in- 
vestigatfaig  the  medical  propertiea  of  the  different  gases. 
Davy,  who  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  year,  had  for  some 
time  been  thinking  of  proceeding  to  Edinbnrgh,  in  order 
to  ptmrae  a  regular  course  of  medical  edocation ;  bnt. 
Dr.  Beddoee,  who  had  been  greatly  stmok  by  different 
prooft  he  had  given  of  his  talents,  and  especially  by  an 
essay  in  which  he  propoufided  an  original  theory  of 
light  and  heat,  having  offered  him  the  Buperintendence 
of  his  new  institution,  he  at  once  cloaed  with  that 
proposal. 

The  young  philosopher  was  now  fairly  entered  on  his 
proper  path,  and  from  this  date  we  may  coneider  him  as 
having  fairlyescapedfromthe  disadvantages  of  his  early 
lot.  But  it  was  while  yet  poor  and  unknown  that  he 
had  made  those  acquirements  which  both  obtained  for 
him  the  notice  of  his  present  patrons,  and  fitted  him  for 
the  situation  in  which  they  placed  him.  Uis  having 
atttact«d  the  attention  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  as  he  stood  at  bis 
&ther'B  gate,  may  be  called  a  fortunate  incident ;  bnt  it 
was  one  that  never  would  have  happened  had  it  not  been 
for  the  proficiency  he  had  already  made  in  science  by 
his  own  endeavours.  Chanoe  may  be  said  to  have  offered 
this  opportunity  of  emeiging  from  obscurity ;  but,  had 
he  not  previously  laboured  in  the  cultivation  of  his  mind 
as  he  had  done,  it  would  to  him  have  been  no  oppor- 
tunity at  all. 

The  experiments  oonduoted  by  Davy,  and  under  his 
'direction,  at  the  Bristol  Institution,  were  soon  rewarded 
by  important  results  ;  and  of  these,  Davy,  when  he  had 
just  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  publiuhed  an 
account,  under  the  title  of  '  Researches,  Chemical  and 
Fhilosophical,  chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide,  and  its 
Bespiralion.'  In  this  publication  the  singular  intoxi- 
Googlc 
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oating  effects  pTbdaoed  b^tbe  breathing  of  nitrous  oxide 
were  first  announced;  and  it  excited  a  considerable 
seiuation  in  the  soientifio  world,  and  at  onoe  made  Davy 
generally  known  as  a  most  ingenious  and  philosopbio 
experimental  ist.  He  was,  in  oonseqaenoe,  soOn  ^ter 
its  appearance,  invited  to  fill  tbe  chemical  chair  of  the 
Boyal  Institution,  then  newly  established.  When  he 
commenoed  his  lectures  here,  he  was  scarcely  twenty- 
two  yecus  of  age ;  but  never  was  success  in  such  an 
attempt  more  decided  and  brilliant.  He  soon  saw  his 
lectnre-rooms  crowded,  da^  after  day,  b^  all  that  wa» 
moat  distinguished  in  the  rank  and  intellect  of  the 
metropolis ;  and  his  striking  and  beanti&l  elnoidatious 
of  every  subject  that  came  under  his  review  riveted, 
often  even  to  breathlessnesB,  the  attentiBn  of  his  splendid 
auditory.  The  year  after  his  ^pointment  to  this  situa- 
tion he  was  elected  also  Pro&ssor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
Board  of  Agrionltnre;  and  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  the  leoturea  which,  for  ten  sucoeesive  sessions, 
he  deliverpd  in  this  oharacter.  They  were  pnblished  in 
1813,  at  the  request  of  the  Board.*  In  180.S,  when  only 
in  his  twenty 'fifth  year,  Davy  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  and  his  contributions  to  the  Tiane- 
actions,  from  this  time  till  hi^  death,  were  ftequent,  and 
of  the  highest  value.  In  1806  he  was  chosen  to  deliver 
the  Bokerian  Lecture  before  the  Society;  and  he  per- 
formed the  same  task  for  several  snocewiye  years.  Many 
of  his  most  brilliant  discoveries  were  onnounoed  in  Utese 
discourses.  In  1612  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  the  Frinoe  Regent,  being  the  first  perwn  on 
whom  his  Itoyal  Highness  conferred  that  dignity :  and 
two  days  after  he  married  a  lady  who  bronght  him 
a  oonsiderable  fortune.  Next  year  he  was  .elected  a 
oorresponding  member  of  the  French  Institute'.     He  was 

'  A  DGv  edition  of  Ibeae  Lectured,  with  copiom  uuiotntioiUi 
briiitrinK  tlicm  ap  to  the  knovledgn  of  the  present  day,  was  xnue 
yean  ofp  giveu  to  the  vorld  by  Profewor  Shier  of  AberdMn. 
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orested  a  Wouet  in  1818.  In  1820  he  was  choeen  a 
foreign  auooiato  of  the  Royal  Aoademy  of  ScieDces  at 
Paris,  on  the  death  uf  the  illustaions  Watt.  He  had  been 
for  aome  time  •eoratary  to  tlie  Royal  Society ;  and  in, 
1820,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  BaDke,  he  waa,  by  t 
tmaaimona  vote,  raised  to  the  Pieeidenoy  of  that  learned 
body — an  ofKoe  which  he  held  till  he  was  obliged  to 
Ktire,  from  ill  haalth,  in  1827,  when  his  &iend  and  first 
patron,  Mr.  Gilbert,  was  chosen  to  snooeed  him.  little, 
we  may  suppose,  did  either  of  the  two  aotioipate,  when 
they  first  met,  thirty  years  before,  at  the  gate  of  Davy's 
fothei's  house,  that  they  would  thna  stand  suooeesively. 
and  in  this  order,  at  the  head  of  the  most  distinguished 
soientiflo  aasooiation  in  Englaud. 

It  is  impossible  for  ns  in  this  plaoe  to  attempt  any- 
thing more  than  the  most  general  sketch  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  namerons  and  most  important  diseoveriea  in 
(^mioal  seienoe.  Even  his  earliest  puhlioation,  tb^ 
title  of  which  we  have  already  transcribed,  was  regarded 
aa,  for  the  fiist  time,  iutrodnoing  li^t  and  order  into 
■n  iiitoreeting  department  of  the  science, — the  theory  of 
tite  variona  ocanbinations  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the 
two  gaaea  which,  mixed  together  in  certain  proportioosj 
form  onr  oommou  atmospherio  air,  but  in  oUier  propor- 
tiona  produce  compounds  of  an  altogether  disumilar 
oharaoter.  The  first  memoir  by  Davy  which  was  read 
before  the  Boyal  Socie^  was  presented  by  him  in  1801, 
before  he  was  a  member.  It  announced  a  new  theory, 
which  is  now  generally  received,  of  the  galvanic  in- 
flnenoei,  or  the  extraordinary  effect  prodnced  by  two 
metals  in  contact  with  each  other,  when  applied  to  the 
muscle  even  of  a  dead  animal,  which  the  Italian  pror 
foaeor,  GaJvani,  had  some  years  before  accidentally  die- 
oovered.  It  was  supposed  both  1^  Oalvani  and  hi« 
eoontryman  Volta,  who  also  distinguished  himself  in  the 
investigation  of  this  curious  subject,  that  the  effect  in 
question  was  an  electrical  phenomenon — whence  gal- 
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vaniBtn  used  to  be  called  animal  electrioil^ ;  but  Varry 
ahowed,  by  many  ingenious  experiments,  that,  in  order 
to  produce  it,  the  metals  in  fact  underwent  oertain  che- 
mical changes.  Indeed,  he  prored  that  the  effebt  followed 
when  only  one  metal  was  employed,  provided  the  requi- 
site chemical  change  was  by  any  means  hron^t  about 
on  it,  as,  for  example,  by  the  interpositioD  between  two 
plates  of  it  of  a  fluid  calculated  to  act  upon  its  sai&oe 
in  a  certain  manner.  In  his  Bakerian  Lecture  for  18Q6, 
he  carried  the  examination  of  this  subject  to  a  much 
,  greater  length,  and  astonished  the  soJentifio  woild  by  the 
announcement  of  a  multitude  of  the  most  extraordinary 
results,  trom  the  application  of  the  galvanic  enei^  to 
the  composition  and  decomposition  of  various  ohemicd 
substances.  From  these  experiments  he  arrived  at  the 
oonclusion,  that  the  power  called  chemical  affinity  was, 
in  truth,  identical  with  that  of  electricity.  Hence  tlie 
creation  of  a  new  science,  now  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Electro-Obemistry,  being  that  which  regards 
what  is  held  to  be  the  action  of  electricity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chemical  changes.  The  discourse  in  which 
these  discoveries  were  unfolded  was  crowned  by  the 
French  Institute  with  tfaeir  first  prize,  by  a  dedsioD 
which  reflects  immortal  honour  upon  that  iUustrions 
body ;  who  thus  forgot  not  only  all  feelings  of  national 
jealousy,  but  even  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  hos- 
tility produced  by  Hie  war  then  raging  between  the  two 
countries,  in  their  admiration  of  genius  and  tlieir  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  philosophy. 

But  the  results  which  this  great  chemist  had  already 
obtained  only  formed,  in  his  bands,  the  source  of  new 
discoveries.  In  the  interesting  and  extraordinaiy  nature 
of  its  announcements,  the  Bakerian  Lecture  of  1807  was 
as  splendid  a  production  as  that  of  the  former  year. 
There  are  certain  substances,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
known  in  chemistry  by  the  name  of  alkalis,  of  which 
potash  and  soda  are  the  principal.     These  substances 
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oliemiste  had  Iiitherto  in  vun  exhaasted  iheir  ingenoi^, 
and  the  reaouroee  of  their  art,  in  endeaTonring  to  de- 
oompose.  The  only  aabstance  poeseosing  alkaline  pro- 
{terties  tiie  compoaition  of  whioh  had  been  aaoertained 
was  ammonia,  whioh  is  a  gas,  and  is  therefore  oalled 
volatiU  alkali;  and,  this  having  been  fonnd  to  be  a  com- 
ponnd  of  certain  propoFtionit  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
an  opinion  generally  prevailed  that  hydn^en  would  be 
found  to  be  also  a  chief  ingredient  of  the  fixed  alkalis. 
Davy  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  this  point, 
and  engaged  in  the  investigation  with  great  hopes  of 
snocess.  from  the  surpassing  powers  of  decomposition 
which  he  bad  found  to  belong  to  his  new  agent,  the 
galvanio  influence.  The  manner  in  which  he  pursued 
this  object  is  one  of  the  most  beautifril  apeoimens  of 
eoientifio  investigation  on  record.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  laws  of  galvanio  decomposition,  which 
he  had  previously  discovered,  was,  that,  when  any  sub- 
stance was  anbjeoted  to  this  species  of  action,  its  oxygen 
(an  ingredient  which  nearly  all  aubstanoeB  contain)  was 
developed  at  what  is  called  the  positive  end  or  pole  of 
the  current  of  electricity,  while,  whenever  any  hydrogen 
or  inSammahle  matter  was  present,  it  nnifonnly  appeared 
at  the  opposite  or  negative  pole.  FrooeediDg  upon  this 
principle,  therefore,  Davy  set  to  work  iwith  a  fixed  alkali ; 
and  at  first  submitted  it  dissolved  in  water  to  the  gal- 
vanic action.  The  result,  however,  waa,  that  the  water 
alone  was  deoompAeed,  nothing  being  disengaged  by  the 
experiment  but  oxygen  and  hydn^n,  the  ingredients 
of  that  fiuid,  which  passed  off  as  uanal,  the  former  at  the 
positive,  the  latter  at  the  negative  pole.  In  his  subse- 
qaent  experiments,  therefore,  Davy  proceeded  without 
water,  employing  potash  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  and,  having 
guarded  the  process  from  every  other  disturbing  cause 
that  presented  itsdf  hy  a  variety  of  ingenious  arrange- 
ments, he  had  at  last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  oxygen 
gas  developed,  as  before,  at  the  positively  electrified 
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Anrfaoe  of  the  alkali,  while  at  the  eame  time,  on  th» 
other  side,  small  globtileH  of  matter  were  diseogBged, 
having  all  the  appeoranoea  of  a  metal.  The  long-agi? 
tated  qnestion  was  sow  detfinained ;  the  base  of  the  fixed 
alkalis  was  clearly  metallio.  To  aHoeitain  the  qnalitaes 
of  the  metallic  residue  which  he  had  thtu  obtained  from 
the  potAah  was  Davy's  next  object.  From  its  great 
attraction  for  oxygen,  it  almost  immediately,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  became  an  alkali  again,  by  miit- 
ing  with  that  ingredient ;  and  at  first  it  seemed  on  thia 
aooonnt  hardly  poseiUe  to  obtain  a  sufficaent  quantity  of 
it  for  examination.  But  at  last  Davy  thought  of  pouring 
over  it  a  thin  coating  of  the  mineral  fiuid  called  naphtha, 
which  both  preserved  it  &>m  commmdoation  with  the 
air,  and,  being  transparent,  allowed  it  to  be  examined. 
We  have  thus  rapidly  sketched  the  course  of  these 
brilliant  and  saooesafol  experiments,  because  they  form 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  exemplification  (£  the 
manner  in  which  knowledge  is  pursued,  and  the  seorvts 
of  Nature  extorted  from  her,  by  well-directed  interroga- 
tion. The  business  of  philosophic  experiment,  it  may 
be  well  to  observe,  is  not  a  mere  random  expenditure  of 
tests  and  appllcationa.  The  true  disciple  of  the  indoo- 
tive  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  in  his  con- 
templation, while  oondnctiog  his  experiments,  an  idea 
or  end  which  he  aims  at  realising,  and  which,  in  fact, 
directs  him  to  every  experiment  to  which  be  reaort& 
Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  the  idea  in  Davy's  mind 
was,  that  the  alkali  was  compounded  of  two  ingredients 
which  bad  severally  an  attraction  for  the  two  oppoaite 
poles  of  the  electric  outrent.  This  idea  be  never  lost 
sight  of  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  experiments, 
though  he  repeatedly  shifted  his  ground  in  regard  to  the 
oonlrivanoes  by  which  he  sought  its  proof  and  manifest- 
ation. To  prooeed  in  any  other  way  would  not  be  to 
philosophise,  but  merely,  as  it  were,  to  dip  the  hand  into 
the  bag  of  chance  in  quest  of  a  discovery,  as  men  dnw 
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prizea  at  &  lotteiy.  It  is  true  that,  tintil  Ute  experimeot 
has  ooiuSnned  or  refnted  his  expeotatioiu,  this  ^iding 
idea  npon  which  the  expeiimentez  proooeda  must  be  re- 
garded merely  as  a  conjecture.  Bat  «m^  a  conjeotu* 
or  hypothesis  he  must  have  in  fais  mind,  or  he  is  in  no 
oondition  to  set  about  the  ioquisitioii  of  nature.  What 
progress  would  the  oondootor  of  a  trial  in  a  court  of 
justice  be  likelj  to  make,  in  questioning  a  witness, 
without  some  previous  notion  of  the  trutb  which  the 
eridence  was  Ukely  to  establish  ?  He  might  waste  ihe 
whole  day  in  putting  questions  snd  receiving  answers, 
and  at  last  have  asoertained  nothing.  Just  as  unprofit- 
ably  would  the  interrogator  of  nature  spend  his  time, 
if  he  had  no  directing  antidpation  in  every  ease  accord- 
ing to  which  to  order  his  experiments.  Accident  might, 
it  is  possible,  throw  a  discovery  in  his  way ;  but  his- 
own  ocoQpfttion  would  be  evidently  as  idle  and  as  littie 
that  of  a  i^iloeopher  as  the  rattling  of  a  dioe-boz. 
Whmtwr,  indmd,  a  dacmxry  it  mad$  uithoul  being  mtidpaltd, 
m  toy  that  it  hu  bwn  made  iy  chance.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  history  of  all  disooverios  that  have  been  arrived  at 
by  what  can  with  any  propriety  be  called  phiLoBOpbical 
investigation  and  induction  attests  that  necessity  which 
has  been  asserted  of  the  experimenter  proceeding  in  the 
institution  and  management  of  his  experiments  upon  is 
previous  idea  of  the  truth  to  be  evolved.  This  previous 
idea  is  what  is  properly  called  an  hypathem,  which  means 
something  platxd  vnder  as  a  foundation  or  platform  on 
which  to  institute  and  carry  on  the  prooeea  of  investi- 
gation. A  theory  ii  a  completed  view  of  an  harmonious 
system  of  truths,  evolved  and  proved  by  oalotilation  or 
induction.  As  the  latter  is  the  necessary  completion  of 
every  philoao|duoal  inquiry,  so  the  former  is  its  equally 
indispensable  beginning.  It  is  the  aim  in  the  mind  of 
the  philosopher,  witiiout  which  he  oannot  jJulosophise. 
It  makes,  in  short,  the  main  difference  between  the 
experiments  of  the  philosopher  in  his  laboratory,  and 
Coogk 
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thoae  of  the  ohild  among  its  playthings.  Of  oonrBe, 
however,  every  hypothesie  miut  give  way  before  an 
experiment  the  result  of  whicdi  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  it.  Newton,  in  proceeding  to  inveetigate  the 
system  of  the  heavens,  set  ont  on  the  hypotheeis  that  the 
same  power  of  gravitation  which  made  a  stone  fall  to 
the  gronnd  would  be  found  to  retain  the  moon  and  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  stround  the  earth  and  the  sun. 
The  result  of  his'  first  oalonlation  was  unfavourable  to 
this  supposition,  and  he  at  onoe  abandoned  it.  We  have 
here  an  example  both  of  the  use  of  an  hypothesis,  and 
of  the  proper  limits  of  reliance  on  it.  The  grand  dis- 
covery which  eventually  resulted  from  Kewtou's  inves- 
tigations affords  us,  again,  an  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  an  hypothesis  serves  to  lead  to,  and  originate 
a  theory.  • 

The  metal  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  obtained  firom 
potash  he  called  Polatsium ;  and  from  soda  he  also,  by  a 
similar  process,  obtained  another  which  he  called  Sodium. 
Both  these  new  metals  he  found  to  possess  several 
ourions  properties,  which,  however,  we  oannot  stop  here 
to  enumeiate.  He  afterwards  decomposed  also  the  dif- 
ferent earths,  and  showed  them  to  be  all,  as  well  as  the 
alkalis,  oomponnds  of  oxygen  with  a  metallic  base.  Bat 
these  important  discoveries,  whioh  may  be  said  to  have 
revolutionised  the  science  of  chemistry,  were  not  the 
only  results  which  he  obtained  from  his  galvanic  and 
eleotrioal  experiments.  The  interesting  subject  of  the 
connexion  between  electricity  and  magnetism  received 
considerable  elucidation  from  his  researches.  For  an 
account  of  his  contributions  to  this  branch  of  science,  we 
must  refer  to  the  able  memoir  we  have  already  mentioned, 
or  to  his  papera  on  the  magnetic  phenomena  produced 
by  electricity  in  the  Philosophicat  Transactions.f 

'  See  this  subject  admiraU}-  treated  in  the  PrelimioMy  Dis- 
conne  to  the  Encjclopadia  Metropolitana  (by  Ccderidge). 
t  Pbilotophical  TraoMctioiia  (or  1810. 
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Meanwhile  hia  attention  had  been  attracted  to  anotb^ 
snbjeot  of  the  greBt««t  piaotical  importanoA— the  poBsi- 
bihty  of  preventing  the  ^b'^;'^*^^^  explosions  in  coal- 
mines oocasioned  by  the  fire-damp,  or  inflammable  gas, 
which  is  fotmd  in  many  parts  of  them.  By  a  scries  of 
experiments  Davy  foimd  that  this  dangerous  gas,  which 
was  known  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  hydrogen  of  the 
chemists,  had  its  explosive  tendencies  very  much  re- 
strained by  being  mixed  with  a  Bmall  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  (the  ingredient  which,  along 
with  oxygen,  forms  atmospheric  air)  ;  and  that,  more- 
over, if  it  did  explode  when  so  mixed,  the  explosion 
would  not  pass  through  apertures  less  than  one-seventh 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Proceeding,  therefore,  upon 
these  ascertained  bets,  he  contrived  his  celebrated 
Safety  Lamp.  It  consists  ti  a  small  light,  fixed  in  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  which  is  everywhere  air-tight,  except 
in  the  bottom,  which  is  formed  of  fine  wire  gauze  ;  and 
in  the  upper  part,  where  there  is  a  chimney  for  carrying 
off  the  foul  air.  The  air  admitted  through  the  gause 
sufBoes  to  keep  up  the  flame;  which,  in  its  combus- 
tion, produces  enough  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
to  prevent  the  fireM^amp,  when  inflamed  within  the 
(^linder,  from  communicating  the  explosion  to  what 
is  without.  The  heretofore  destmotiTe  element,  thus 
caught  and  detained,  is  therefore  not  only  rendered 
hannlees,  but  actually  itself  helps  to  famish  the  miner 
with  light,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
beiitg  filled  with  a  steady  green  flame,  arising  from  the 
combustion  of  the  hydri^en,  which  has  been  admitted 
to  contact  with  the  heat,  but  cannot  carry  back  the 
inflammation  it  has  received  to  the  general  volume 
without.  Armed  with  this  admirable  protection,  there- 
fore, the  miner  advanCies  without  risk,  and  with  eutfl- 
oient  light  to  enable  him  to  work,  into  reoesaeB  which 
formerly  lie  could  not  have  dared  to  enter.  The  safety 
lamp  has  already  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives, 
t-".oo<j[c 
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ftnd  has  enabled  extensiTe  mmes,  or  portiooB  of  mises, 
to  be  wnragbt,  which,  but  for  its  ueistance,  must  have 
raDUkined  onprodnotive.*  The  coal-owneiB  of  the 
northern  distriota  inTitod  Sir  Humphry,  in  1817,  to  ft 
public  dinner,  and  presented  him  with  a  serrice  of  plate 
of  the  value  of  20001.,  in  testimony  of  what  they  felt  to 
be  the  merit  of  this  invention. 

We  will  mention  only  another  of  Has  eminent  indi- 
vidual's ingeniona  prantical  applioations  of  those  aoien- 
tifio  trnths  with  which  he  enriched  the  philosophy  ctf 
his  a^.  About  the  year  1B23,  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Kavy  was  so  strongly  exmted  to 
the  fact  <^  the  rapid  decay  of  the  copper  sheathings  of 
diipa  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  tiie  salt-water,  that 
they  applied  to  the  Royal  Society  to  take  the  sabject 
into  consideration,  and  endeavour  to  devise  a  remedy  for 
the  evil.  Ou  this  occasion,  Davy  again  had  recourse  to 
those  principles  of  eleotro-obemistry,  of  which  be  had 
himself  been  the  dbooverer,  and  by  the  appUcaticm  of 
which  he  had  already  obtained  so  many  brilliant 
results.  One  of  the  laws  of  electrical  agency  which 
he  considered  himself  to  have  ascertained,  was  that 
two  substanoes  oan  only  combine  by  what  is  called 
chonical  afBnltyor  attraction  when  they  are  in  opposite 
electrical  states, — that  is  to  say,  when  the  one  is 
positively,  and  the  other  negatively,  electrified.  The 
oopper  and  the  water,  therefore,  he  concluded,  were 
naturally  in  these  circumstancea  ;  and  all  that  would  be 
required,  consequently,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  one 
npon  the  other,  would  be  to  change  the  electrical  son* 
dition  of  that  one  of  them,  namely  the  oopper,  whi<A  it 
was  possible  to  submit  to  the  necessary  treatmeirt  He 
thought  of  varions  ways  of  effecting  this  object ;  bnt,  at 
last,  he  determined  to  try  the  effect  ot  merely  placing  a 
quantity  of  zinc  or  iron  in  contact  with  the  copper ;  the 
*  See  Bqrarl  of  Oommtttee  of  the  Hooie  of  Gommoni  on  the 
OmI  Tmde  (1826). 
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fonner  metals  being  more  positive  Ihui  the  latter,  and 
therefore  fitted  by  induotioa  to  repel  a  portion  of  its 
electricity,  and  so  to  render  it  segatire  like  the  water.* 
The  result  sorposaed  his  expectations.  So  powerfully 
did  the  one  metal  aot  in  reversing  the  electrical  state  of 
the  other,  that  a  bit  of  mno  or  iron  no  larger  than  a  pea 
was  found  sufficient  to  protect  from  oorrosion  forty  at 
fifty  square  inches  of  copper.  Nothing,  therefore,  oould 
be  more  perfect  than  the  success  of  this  ocotrivance  for 
the  particular  pnrpoee  it  was  intended  to  serve.  Bat, 
unfortunately,  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that, 
although  Davy's  method  completely  answers  for  pre- 
venting the  wastii^  of  the  copper,  the  sea-weeds  and 
tnuine  insects  accumulate  in  such  quantities  upon  the 
bottoms  of  ships  so  protected,  that  they  become,  aAer  a 
short  time,  scuroely  navigable.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, the  use- of  the  zinc  and  iron  is  of  necessity  abaDr 
doned.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  however,  that 
some  expedient  may  be  contrived  for  counteracting  this 
consequence  of  the  application  of  Davy's  invention — 
in  which  case  it  will  be  entitled  to  nmk  as  one  of  the 
most  valnable  discoveries  ever  made. 

We  have  thus,  guided  chiefly  by  the  Memoir  of  which 
mention  has  been  made  above,  pursued  the  principal 
triumphs  of  Sir  Humphry's  splendid  career,  and  de> 
scribed  what  he  achieved,  although  oumorily  and  briefly, 
in  such  a  manner,  we  trust,  as  to  put  even  the  anscientifio 
reader  in  possession  of  a  tolerably  just  view  of  the  great 
discoveries  on  which  his  fame  rests.  In  1827,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  his  health  had  so  broken  down 
that  he  foond  it  neoeasary  to  resign  the  preddenoy  of  the 
Boyal  Society.  Immediately  ailer  this  he  proceeded  to 
the  Continent.  During  his  absence  &om  England,  he 
still  continued  to  prosecute  his  chemical  reaearches,  the 
reaolts  of  which  he  communicated  in  several  p^fters  to 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  196,237. 
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the  Royal  Society.  He  also,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
oreaaing  weaksese  and  eufferinge,  employed  hie  leisure 
in  literary  composition  on  other  subjecta,  an  evidence 
of  which  appeared  in  hia  '  Salmonia,'  a  treatise  on  fly- 
fishing, containing  many  accurate  and  striking  descrip- 
tions of  natural  phenomena,  and  breathing  throughout  the 
most  amiable  and  contented  spirit,  which  he  published  in 
1828.  His  active  mind,  indeed,  continued,  it  would  seem, 
to  exert  itself  to  the  last  almost  with  as  unwearied  ardour 
as  ever.  Beside  the  volume  we  have  just  mentioned, 
another  work,  entitled  'The  Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher,' 
which  he  also  wrote  during  this  period,  has  been  given 
to  the  world  since  his  death.  He  died  at  Geneva  on  the 
28th  of  May,  1829.  He  had  only  arrived  in  that  city 
the  day  before  ;  and,  having  been  attacked  by  apoplexy 
after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  expired  at  an  early  hour  in  tlie 


No  better  evidence  can  be  desired  tiian  we  have  in  the 
history  of  Davy,  that  a  long  life  is  not  necessary  to 
enable  an  individual  to  make  extraordinary  advances  in 
any  intellectual  pursuit  to  which  he  will  devote  himself 
with  all  hia  heart  and  strength.  This  eminent  person 
was,  indeed,  early  in  the  arena  where  he  won  his  dis- 
tinction ;  and  the  tact,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  a 
proof  how  diligently  he  must  have  exercised  his  mental 
faculties  during  the  few  years  that  elapsed  between  hia 
boyhood  and  his  first  appearance  before  the  public, 
although,  during  this  time,  be  had  scarcely  any  one  to 
guide  his  studies,  or  even  to  cheer  him  onward.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  that  he  bad  taken  his  place,  as  we  have 
seen,  amoi^  the  known  chemists  of  the  age  almost  before 
he  was  twenty-one,  the  whole  of  his  brilliant  career  in 
that  character,  embraoii^  so  many  experiments,  so  many 
literary  prednctione,  and  so  many  splendid  and  valuable 
discoveries,  extended  only  over  a  space  of  not  quite 
thirty  years.  He  had  not  completed  his  fifty-first  year 
when  he  died.    Nor  was  Davy  merely  a  man  of  science. 
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Hie  genera)  acquirementf  were  diversified  and  extensive. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  principal  continental  langungos, 
and  wrote  his  own  with  an  eloquence  not  usually  found 
in  scientific  works.  AH  his  writings,  indeed,  show  the 
scholar  and  the  lover  of  elegant  literature,  as  well  as  the 
ingenious  and  accomplished  philosopher.  It  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  able  men  who  have  been  their 
own  instmctore,  and  have  chosen  for  themselves  some 
one  field  of  exertion  in  which  the  world  acknowledges; 
and  they  themselveB  feel,  their  eminence,  both  disregard 
and  despise  all  other  sorts  of  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ment, 'ffais  is  pedantry  in  its  most  vulgar  and  offensive 
form  ;  for  it  is  not  merely  ignorant,  bnt  intolerant.  If 
speaks  highly  in  favour  of  the  right  constitution  and  the 
native  power  of  Davy's  understanding,  that,  educated  as 
he  was,  he  escaped  every  taint  of  this  species  of  illibe- 
rality^  and  that,  while,  like  almost  all  those  who  have 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  world  of  intellect, 
be  selected  and  persevered  in  his  one  favourite  path,  he 
nevertheless  revered  wisdom  and  genius  in  all  their 
manifestations.  * 

■  The  Life  of  Sir  Biunphr]'  Dary  baa  been  twice  writteD  la  fall 
detail  siuce  tbe  present  work  was  flrBt  pubtisbed  ;  by  Pr.  J.  A.  ParJB. 

in  2~rolit.  8vo.  1S30,  aod  b;  Ub  brotber  Dr.  Jobn  Davy,  wIk>bv 
narrative  makes  Ihe  flntt  volume  of  Sir  Humphry's  coUeeteil  works, 
9  vols.  gvo.  l8.t0-40. 
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CHAPTKR  VII. 

UR.  FARADAT  ;   M,  LAURENT. 

For  his  years  S!r  Humphry  Davy  might  sttU  have  been 
among  U8,  an  old  man,  but  younger  than  Beveml  illns- 
trioua  contemporaries — than  Mr,  Savage  Landor,  wboae 
"  prompt  ehiquence,. .  .ia  prose  or  numerotts  verse,"  still 
flows  as  readily  as  ever,  both  from  lip  and  pen,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two— than  Ludwig  Tieck,  who  snrvivea 
at  that  of  eighty-four,  the  venerable  &ther  of  living 
poetSi  novelists,  and  festhetio  critics — than  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  who,  at  that  of  eighty-live,  still  keeps  his  place 
in"  the  front  rank  of  parliamentary  debaters,  witti  his 
wonderful  clear-headedness  and  power  of  mental  grasp 
unimpaired — than  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  one  of  the 
remarkable  products  of  the  memorable  year  sixty-nine, 
which  gave  birth  also  to  Napoleon  and  Wellington  and 
Mehemet  AH  and  Castlereagh,  still  the  master  of  his 
universal  knowledge,  and  with  bead  and  heart  both 
strong,  at  eighty-eight^than  Rogers,  who  passed  away 
only  the  other  day  at  ninety-four,  and  continued  to 
enjoy  life  almost  to  the  last,  having  already  surmounted 
his  fortieth  year  at  the  date  of  the  execution  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth,  and  perfectly  remembering  the  death  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  which  took  place  when  he  was  a  young 
man  of  two  and  twenty,  and  having  actually  made  his 
appeai'ance  in  print  in  the  same  year,  and  probably  some 
months  earlier  in  the  year,  which  witnessed  the  first 
publication  of  the  poetry  of  Bums  (who  was  his  senior 
by  only  three  years,  having  been  bom  in  the  same  year 
with  the  younger  Pitt).  If  Davy  had  been  alive  now, 
he  would  have  been  some  months  younger  than  Lord 
Brougham,  who  still  fills  as  large  a  space  as  any  other 
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living  man  in  the  public  eye, — eojoys,  ia  fact,  more 
tiion  any  other  now  remaining  a  European  celebrity, 
and  that  botb  in  politico  and  in  letters, — and  whom  we 
all  hope  to  retain  for  yet  many  a  day.  It  ia  only  a  few 
montba  since  we  bad  a  new  book  from  Davy>  younger 
brother,  hia  able  biographer  and  the  editor  of  hia  col- 
lected worka.  But  the  living  light  of  the  great  chemist'e 
genins  may  be  Raid  to  be  hUII  with  us  in  one  who  took 
from  him  hiafirstinRpiration,  and  whom  a  more  advanced 
Btate  of  science,  aad  perbapealsoa  still  higher  originatitj' 
and  inventive  power,  and  a  finer  and  subtler  intellect, 
have  carried  to  some  deeper  and  more  oomprehenaive 
philosophic  views  than  Davj-  of  himself  would  have 
reached.  Faraday  has  himself  related  how  it  was  that 
he  first  became  connected  with  his  dielinguiehed  pre- 
decessor in  the  following  letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Paris, 
which  is  given  in  that  gentleman's  '  Life  of  Davy  ;'— 
"  My  dear  sir,  you  aaked  me  to  give  you  an  account  of 
my  first  introduction  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  which  I  am  very 
happy  to  do,  as  I  think  the  circumstance  will  bear 
testimony  to  Mb  goodness  of  heart.  When  I  was  a 
bookseller's  apprentice,  I  was  very  fond  of  experiment, 
and  very  averse  to  trade.  It  happened  that  a  gentleman, 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Institution,  took  me  to  hear  some 
of  Sir  II.  Davy's  last  lectures  in  Albemaile  Street.  I 
took  notes,  and  afterwards  wrote  them  out  more  fairly  in 
a  quarto  volume.  My  desire  to  escape  from  trade,  which  ■ 
I  thought  vicious  and  selfish,  and  to  enter  into  I  he 
service  of  science,  which  I  im^ned  made  its  pursuers 
amiable  and  liberal,  induced  ma  at  last  to  take  the  bold 
and  simple  step  of  writing  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  expressing 
my  wishes,  and  a  hope,  that,  if  an  opportunity-  came  in 
his  way,  he  would  favour  my  views ;  at  the  same  time 
I  sent  the  notes.  I  had  taken  at  his  lectures.  The 
answer,  which  makes  all  the  point  of  my  communica- 
tion, I  Bend  you  in  the  original,  requesting  you  to  take 
great  care  of  it,  and  to  let  me  have  it  back,  for  ynn  may 
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inu^ine  how  much  I  value  it.  You  will  observe  that 
this  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  year  1812,  and  earlj'  in 
1813  he  requested  to  see  me,  and  told  me  of  the  Bitnation 
of  Asdstatit  in  the  Laboratoiy  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
then  just  vacant.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  gratified 
my  desires  as  to  scientific  employment,  he  still  advised 
me  not  to  give  up  the  prospects  I  had  before  me,  telling 
me  that  science  was  a  htu^h  miatresB ;  and,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  but  poorly  rewarding  those  who 
devoted  thenuelvet  to  her  service.  He  smiled  at  my 
notion  of  the  superior  moral  feeling  of  philosophic  men, 
and  said  he  would  leave  me  to  the  experience  of  a  few 
years  to  set  me  right  on  the  matter.  Finally,  through 
his  good  efforts,  I  went  to  the  Soyal  Institution,  early  in 
March  1813,  as  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory;  aAd  in 
October  of  the  same  year  went  with  him  abroad,  as  his 
assistant  in  experiments  and  in  writing.  I  returned 
with  him  in  April  1815,  resumed  mj  station  is  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  have,  as  you  know,  ever  since 
remained  there."  Sir  Humphry's  note  was  as  follows : — 
"December  24,  1812.  Sir,  I  am  &r  from  displeased 
with  the  proof  you  have  given  me  of  yottr  confidence, 
and  which  displays  great  zeal,  power  of  memory,  and 
attention.  I  am  obliged  to  go  out  of  town,  and  shall  not 
be  settled  in  town  till  the  end  of  January:  I  will  then 
see  you  at  any  time  you  wish.  It  would  gratify  me  to 
be  of  any  service  to  you.  I  wish  it  may  be  in  my  power. 
I  ain,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  Ber\'ant,  F.  Daw," 
All  this  is  as  illustrative  of  Davy  as  of  Faraday,  and 
equally  honourable  to  both.  It  links  the  history  of  the 
one  to  that  of  the  other.  Faraday  is  stated  to  have  been 
bom  in  1794 ;  he  was  therefore  eighteen  when  he  thus 
made  acquaintance  with  Davy,  and  obtained  through  him 
his  first  appointment  at  the  Royal  Institution.*     His 

*  It  Dioet  therefoie,  RppKreatly,  be  through  a  miscalciiLitioD  or  a 
misprint  that  ha  is  slatril  in  the  Xen  o/lke  Time  to  havo  worked 
at  Ilia  ttadc  of  a  bookbinder  '  outil  he  was  twenty-two  jenn  of  age." 
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birthplace,  we  believe,  was  Kirkby  SteTen,  in  West- 
moreland; and,  of  hnmbte  parentage,  he  is  understood 
to  have  bad  bat  little  school  education.  But  with  aucfa 
minds  a  little  goea  a  long  way ;  the  seed,  that  might 
have  fallen  upon  a  rock,  and  withered  away,  because  it 
lacked  moisture,  or  among  thorns  that  would  have 
sprung  up  and  choked  it,  falling  on  good  ground  bears 
fruit  an  hundredfold.  Faraday's  life,,  we  may  be  sure, 
has  been  throughout  one  of  self-education ;  he  would 
neglect  no  opportunities  of  improvement,  would  be 
dead  to  no  good  influence  he  ever  came  in  the  way  of. 
Even  the  binding  of  books  was  a  connection  with  litera- 
tare  which  would  not  go  for  nothing.  Here  too  is  a  sort 
of  coiapotition,  or  putting  together,  allhough  the  term  haa 
not  happened  to  be  bichnically  so  applied,  as  it  has 
been  to  the  other  met^anicat  operation  of  setting  up  the 
types.  Decorative  bookbinding  almost  rises  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  subordinate  department  of  the  artistic;  a 
beautifully  bound  book  is  a  delight  to  look  at.  They 
talk  of  ih/le  being  the  dress  of  thought ;  the  true  rfres* 
of  thought  is  what  is  give  it  by  the  bookbinder.  And 
fais  art,  even  when  it  is  purely  mechanical,  is  always 
ingenious ;  so  much  so  that  it  has  often  been  aesiduonsly 
practised  even  as  an  amusement.  While  Faruday  worked 
at  it,  we  are  told,  his  inventive  (alent  had  ditiplayed  itself 
in  the  constmction  of  an  electrical  machine  and  other 
scientific  contrivances ;  and  it  was  the  sight  c>f  these, 
to  which  bis  master,  one  Hiebau,  of  Itlandfurd  Street, 
London,  one  day  called  the  iittontion  of  a  customer, 
Mr.  Dance,  of  ftlanchcHter  Street  (such  names  ought  to 
be  remembered),  that  induced  Ihe  latter,  who  was  one  of 
the  old  members  of  Ihe  Boyal  Institution,  to  take  the 
boy  with  him  to  hear  the  last  four  lectures  that  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  delivered  as  professor.^  Faraday's 
subsequent  career,  as  all  know,  has  been  brilliant  in 
the  highest  degree.  He  has,  as  he  observes  in  his  letter 
•  'MenoftlieTinip,-p.27I. 
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to  Dr.  Paris,  been  faithful,  ever  oince  it  first  opened  itB 
doors  to  him  forty-five  years  ago,  to  the  Boyal  Institu- 
tion, where  he  has  since  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Brande 
in  1834  filled  the  chair  of  Davy,  and  where,  by  the  ertra- 
ordinttiy  faculty  of  easy  fmd  luminotia  exposition  with 
which  he  is  gifted,  and  by  the  neatness  and  never-failing 
dexterity  of  hia  uxperimental  manipulation,  he  has  made 
the  philosophy  of  matter,  in  many  of  its  highest  as  well 
as  of  ifa(  simplest  manifestations,  interesting  alike  to  all 
classes,  to  the  learned  and  unlearned,  to  the  old  and  young, 
to  men  and  women.  Meanwhile  his  splendid  disooveries 
in  electrical  chemistry  and  the  cODtiguons  regions  of 
physical  science,  and  the  singular  combination,  in  all 
hie  views  and  speculations  and  methods  of  piocedure,  of 
the  roost  patient  vigilance  in  examination,  and  the  most 
self-denying  caution  in  forming  his  conclusions,  with 
the  highest  originality  and  bol<1ness,  have  placed  him 
by  universal  recognition  in  the  first  rank  of  the  modem 
cultivators  of  physical  science.  But  all  this  renown  has 
changed  nothing  of  the  noble  and  beautifiil  nature  of  the 
man ;  it  is  impossible  even  for  a  stranger,  seeing  him 
only  in  public,  not  to  be  attracted  and  charmed  by  the 
unsophisticated  simplicity  and  sunny  brightness  of  his 
whole  demeanour;  and  he  is  as  much  the  object  of 
affectionate  regard  with  all  who  know  him  in  private 
life  as  he  is  the  pride  of  his  counby  and  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  scientific  world. 

With  hia  genius  Faraday  combines  a  remarkable  share 
of  praotical  talent;  his  practical  talent  may  even  be 
said  to  make  part  of  his  genius.  To  this  he  fans  no 
doubt  been  much  indebted  for  his  success  in  life.  Not 
unfreqnently,  however,  we  have  among  the  students  of 
the  severer  sciences,  as  well  as  among  the  cnltivatoTB  of 
poetry  and  the  imaginative  arts,  genius  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  also  the  most  disinterested  devotion  to  their 
intellectual  pursuit,  and  great  skill  in  all  the  operations 
and  methods  of  proceduni  it  demands,  accompanied  with 
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appftreiitlf  bo  little  of  ordinary  worldly  ability  that  'we 
are  apt  to  think  one  of  the  ielementa  of  their  geniiie 
moat  be  their  deficiency  in  ootumon  sense.  But  this 
can  hardly  be  ever  the  true  view  of  the  matter.  It  is 
not  usually  that  the  capacity  for  attaining  what  is  called 
eniooess  in  life  is  wanting  in  the  man  of  genius,  bnt 
rather  that  he  has  a  much  stronger  desire  for  another 
kind  of  success.  The  most  powerful  and  most  harmo- 
niously adjusted  minds,  it  is  true,  with  the  same  pre- 
ference for  the  higher  object,  find  no  difficult  in  giving 
the  requisite  attention  also  to  the  other.  Nevertheless, 
even  where  the  intellectual  devotee  fails  in  doing  this, 
his  appreciation  of  what  is  greatest  and  noblest,  bringing 
inconvenience  only  upon  himself,  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
and  only  commands  our  sympathy  and  admiration  all 
the  more  for  what  it  cost«  him.  It  is  still,  in  its  one- 
sidednesa,  as  superior  to  the  opposite  more  common 
one-eidedncss,  as  superior  not  only  in  attraotivenesa 
but  in  true  wisdom,  as  poetry  is  to  prose. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among 
the  cultivators  of  chemical  soienoe  in  France  ^ded  a 
life  of  continual  contost  with  drcnmstanoea  by  a  pre- 
mature death.  As  the  propounder  of  what  are  known 
as  the  Nucleus  Theory  and  the  Theory  of  Substitution, 
Adodstb  Lauhmt  ranks  among  the  few  diacoverers  to 
whom  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  certain  new  general 
principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  or  what 
may  be  called  laws  of  nature.  He  was  bom  in  the  de- 
partment of  tbe  Haute  Mame  in  1807  ;  and,  the  son  of  a 
wine-merchant,  was  originally  intended  to  be  brought 
up  to  his  father's  business.  They  could  not  get  him, 
however,  wo  are  told,  to  learn  boc^^eepii^.  He 
appears,  in  fact,  to  have  had  a  decided  preference  for 
other  occupations  that  afforded  more  scope  and  exercise 
for  his  ingenuity  and  inventive  genius  than  that 
respectable  art.  For  some  time  his  head  was  filled,  aa 
BO  many  others,  yonng  and  old,  have  been,  with  the 
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di«am  of  the  perpetual  motioii.  Then  he  took  to  ooa- 
Btructing  email  miUe,  in  some  way  of  hla  own.  At  last, 
when  he  was  nineteen,  his  fother  was  prevailed  upon  to 
allow  him  to  follow  hia  inclination,  and  be  was  sent  to 
Paris,  and  entered  at  the  Ecdit  du  Miaes. 

Here  he  remained  till  1829,  when  he  left  the  insti- 
tution mth  the  diploma  of  Inginiear  des  Mines,  and  set 
out  on  a  conree  of  scientifio  exploration  through  Austria, 
Poland,  Saxony,  and  the  Rhine  Frovincea,  m<^lHng  in- 
spection everywhere  hoth  of  mines  and  factories,  and 
treasuring  up  what  he  observed  in  copious  notes. 

But  the  end  was  that  he  resolved  to  give  himself  np 
exclusively  to  chemistry,  which  had  powerfully  attracted 
him  from  his  first  acquaintance  with  it.  By  this  de- 
termination he  changed  his  profession,  or  his  professional 
destination,  again,  but  it  was  for  the  last  time  ;  he  had 
now  at  length  found  his  proper  field,  the  science  for 
which  he  was  bom  and  made. 

Even  thus,  however,  he  had  attained  for  himself  no 
secure  social  position  or  resting-plaoe ;  nor  vras  that, 
apparency,  what  he  much  cared  for.  All  that  he 
wanted  was  simply  so  much  of  leisure  as  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  his  chemical  investigations.  Give  him  that, 
with  merely  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  and  he  was 
satiflfied.  No  suooess  in  money-making,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  been  to  htm  other  than  a  gilded 
bondage  which  did  not  leave  him  the  independent  oMn- 
mand  of  the  lai^r  portion  of  his  time.  It  is  true  that 
there  was  something  of  weakness  and  morbid  feeling  in 
this,  and  much  miscaloulation  and  mismanagement  in  his 
way  of  proceeding;  with  a  tittle  more  prudence  and 
self-control  he  might  have  been  much  more  snccesaful 
even  in  achieving  the  independence  which  was  what  he 
most  cared  and  longed  for ;  the  only  such  independence 
possible  in  this  world  is  what  is  based  on  the  possession 
of  money  or  other  accumulated  capital,,  and  Laurent's 
shortest  and  most  direct  course  to  his  desired  haven  of 
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leisure  would  have  been  through  steady  penieTerance 
for  a  few  years  in  the  making  and  saving  of  money. 
The  only  hard  work  to  which  he  could  ever  give  himself 
for  any  length  of  time  was  such  as  had  his  whole  heart. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  no  turn  or  talent  for 
making  money,  he  appears  to  have  been  as  little  given  to 
the  wasting  of  it ;  whatever  he  earned  lasted  him  longer 
than  it  would  have  done  most  people. 

The  first  appointment  which  he  obtained  was  that 
of  chemiitt  at  the  celebrated  porcelain  manufactory  of 
Sevres.  But  in  no  long  time  he  resigned  it,  and, 
betaking  himself  to  a  garret  in  Paris,  there  net  up  his 
own  laboratory,  proposing  to  make  a  livelihood  by  re- 
ceiving pupils.  And  he  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
as  many  as  he  wanted ;  the  value  of  his  instructions  was 
appreciated,  and  his  enthusiasm  also  probably  proved 
oontagiouB.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  in  this  way  aocnmu  _ 
lated  a  little  money,  he  dismissed  his  classes  and  shut 
himself  up  alone  among  his  crucibles  and  alembics. 
Then,  when  his  money  was  all  spent,  he  again  set  to 
earn  more  in  the  same  way  i  and,  when  he  had  done  so, 
secluded  himself  as  before.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  all 
this,  in  November,  1837,  that,  to  obtain  from  the  Uni- 
versity his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  (Docieur  des 
Sciences),  be  presented  hie  thesis  on  the  Theory  of 
Organic  Combinations,  in  which  he  announced  some  of 
the  .most  remarkable  of  bis  new  views,  and  which  he  ' 
had  te  defend  in  a  contest  of  two  hours  with  Dumas 
and  other  professors. 

We  next  find  him  employed  for  two  years  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  chemical  operations  in  the  eBtablishmeut 
of  a  Parisian  perfumer.  This  he  left  to  be  chemist  to  a 
porcelain  manufactory  in  Lnxemboni^.  Here  finding, 
on  settling  accounts  vnth  his  employer  after  eighteen 
months,  during  which  he  had  drawn  no  salary  except 
only  a  five  &anc  piece  now  utd  then,  that  there  was 
about  400^.  sterling  due  to  him,  he  thought  himself  rich 
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enough  to  many.  And  eooa  after  he  accepted  a  Pro- 
feasorehip  in  the  College  of  Bordennx.  But  hiB  late 
first  ezperieBoe  of  money -making,  with  the  pressure  of 
the  new  demands  upon  him  in  his  altered  condition,  had 
now  made  him  think  that  a  larger  income  might  be  con- 
venient ;  and  he  entered  into  partnership  with  anotlier 
capitalist,  no  douht  mnoh  richer  than  himself,  in  a  scheme 
for  the  manufacturing  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
sulphate  of  copper.  It  proved  a  failure,  and,  after  a 
world  of  trouble,  he  was  glad  to  get  fairly  disentangled 
from  it  at  the  cost  of  his  ten  thoasand  francs,  all  that  he 
poasessed  in  the  world.  "  Take  my  all,"  be  said,  rfter 
they  had  wearied  him  out,  "  and  let  me  off."  He  now, 
we  are  told,  resolved  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
the  theoretical  part  of  science,  convinced  that  he  had 
not  a  practical  turn  of  mind. 

The  next  thing  we  hear  of  him  is  his  resignation  of 
liis  professorship.  No  other  reason  is  assigned  for  his 
taking  this  step  except  that  he  found  himself  out  of  his 
element  at  Bordeaux,  which  he  conceived  to  be  essen- 
tially a  literary  town,  and  as  such  an  uncongenial 
residence  for  a  cultivator  of  the  physical  sciences.  The 
true  way  of  putting  the  case,  perhaps,  would  rather  be, 
that  he  felt  his  provincial  life  to  be  a  sort  of  exile,  or 
life  nndergroond,  and  yearned  to  get  back  to  Paris,  the 
centre  of  intelligence,  as  his  proper  home  and  working- 
place.  Thither,  accordingly,  he  repaired,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1846,  with  his  wife  and  son,  and  a  matter 
of  2,000  francs,  being  half  his  salary,  with  which  they 
had  paid  him  off,  and  established  himself  in  a  fourth 
fiour  of  the  Rue  de  I'Universit^,  proposing  to  make  an 
income  by  resuming  his  old  plan  of  taking  pupils.  It 
was  the  same  passion,  though  operating  in  an  opposite 
direction,  with  that  which  draws  the  wild  man  back  to 
his  woods,  and  makes  the  heart  of  the  Celtic  mountaineer 
bound  high  when  he  feels  his  step  once  more  upon  the 
heather.     There  is  some  one  kind  of  life  that  is  alone 
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truly  life  to  eac^h  of  ub,  in  wbioh  ulono  we  seem  to  onr- 
BslveB  to  have  the  full  light  of  day  about  us. 

In  an  economical  eense  Laurent'a  transference  of  him- 
self to  Paris  cannot  be  said  to  have  turned  out  ill.  He 
probably  continued  to  make  at  least  as  good  an  income 
as  be  had  had  at  Bordeaux ;  and  be  was  certainly  better 
placed  for  tbe  prosecution  of  his  peculiar  tstudies  and 
-  investigations,  and  also  more  in  the  way  of  public  re- 
cognition and  patronage.  The  laboratory  of  the  Eoole 
Normale,  we  are  told,  was  at  once  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  its  director,  M.  Balard ;  and  be  was  thus  enabled  to  ' 
complete  some  important  researches,— althongh,  it  is  in- 
timated, in  his  modest  and  delicate  feeling  with  regard 
to  what  was  not  bis  own,  he  confined  himself  to  the  use 
of  such  materials  and  apparatus  as  were  least  expensive. 

Nor  bad  he  long  to  wait  for  a  public  appointment.  In 
Hay,  1848,  he  was  made  Assayer  to  the  Mint.  He  had 
thus  again  secured  a  fixed  position.  He  now  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  tbe  duties  of  hie  ofSce  and  his 
chemical  investigations,  passing  all  bis  spare  time  at  tbe 
H8tol  de  la  Monnaie,  nufbrtiinately  in  a  room  which  is 
described  as  a  kind  of  cellar,  and  both  dark  and  damp. 
This  soon  began  to  tell  npon  bis  health. 

We  have  collected  the  above  facts  from  a  somewhat 
more  detailed  accountoonlained  in  the  address  of  Colonel 
Philip  Yorke,  the  Tresident,  delivered  at  the  Anni- 
versary Meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London  on 
the  30th  of  March,  1864,  and  published  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Society  for  July,  of  the  same  year.  'IVo 
years.  Colonel  Yorke  states,  passed  in  the  circumstances 
that  have  been  described.  "  Engaged,"  the  memoir 
proceeds,  "  on  nearly  all  subjects  of  organic  chemistry, 
and  in  analysing  tbe  most  complicated  mixtures,  Lau- 
rent yet  found  the  means  of  extending  his  hospitality 
to  one  or  two  chemists  who  had  no  laboratories,  and 
furnishing  tbem  with  the  means  of  working.  His 
laboratory  was  the  rendezvous  of  a  great  number  of 
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'Boientifio  mea ;  there  was  so  lack  of  news  there ;  and 
Lanrent  had  every  day  some  new  result  to  announce,  or 
some  new  idea  to  develope.  Baw  materiaU  were  also 
Bent  to  him  from  all  sides  for  examination.  Among  other 
matters  of  this  kind,  mention  is  made  of  a  certain 
amorphous  precipitate,  which  no  one  was  able  to 
recognise,  prepared  by  a  chemist  who  refused  to  state 
the  means  by  which  he  had  obtained  it,  and  moreover  - 
shnuik  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  anything  definite 
from  it.  Laurent  was  totally  ignorant  of  its  origin,  but 
'  that  made  little  difference  to  him.  He  emplo3'ed  his 
usual  re-agenta,  and  in  a  few  hours  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting from  it  a  beautiful  yellow  orj'stalline  substance 
oonsisting  of  a  nitro-oompound  of  the  phenyl  series. 
The  amoiphons  precipitate  was  a  residue  obtained  by 
treating  ooal-tar  naphtha  with  nitric  acid. 

"  Laurent  possesijed  a  d^ree  of  analytical  taot  never 
before  known:  his  researches  on  naphthalia,  indigo, 
bitter  almond  oil,  iu}.,  remain  as  monuments  of  a 
genius  for  investigation  which,  unfortunately,  will  not 
soon  be  equalled.  The  immense  number  of  new  com- 
pounds which  he  discovered, — for  which,  indeed,  he  waa 
obliged  to  create  a  new  nomenclature — were  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  a  small  number  of  re-agents ;  and  the 
merit  of  these  researchea  is  farther  increased  by  the  con- 
sideration that  they  were  not  merely  the  inspiration  of 
tai  active  mind,  but  were  conceived  under  the  influence 
of  a  fondamental  idea  of  which  the  Substitution  Theory 
is  one  of  tlie  consequences.  With  chlorine,  nitric  acid, 
ammonia,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potash,  Laurent  produced 
his  combinations  and  decomposttions ;  wat€r,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  the  goniometer  served  him  for  the  recognition 
and  isolation  of  his  products.  He  was  the  first  to 
employ  the  goniometer  as  a  re-«^ent,  and  no  one  knew 
better  how  to  manage  it.  He  had  teamed  the  use  of  it 
while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  Ekale  de*  Mma,  and  had 
early  recognised  its  utility  in  purely  chemical  investiga- 
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iione.  At  an  early  period,  also,  be  had  laid  down  the 
fiitidainental  propoaition,  that  Form  and  Arrangement 
may  be  aa  important  aa  composition, — a  propoaition 
round  which  all  hia  researches  may  be  said  to  gravitate. 
The  conaequonoes  which  followed  fkim  it  are  well  known : 
their  namea  are,  Tbeoty  of  Nnolei,  Theory  of  Substitu- 
tion, Bivisibility  of  Atoms,  Faramorphiun,  bemimor- 
phiam,  Isotheromorphiam,  Multiple  Equivalents,  Law  of 
Uren  Numbers,  &o. 

"  In  the  midst  of  these  brilliant  diBCOTeriea,  Laurent 
devoted  himself  to  his  work  with  daily  inoreaalng  ardour, 
each  laboratory  session  yielding  its  contingent  of  new 
results.  As  if  aware  of  the  premature  end  -which 
awaited  iam,  he  used  all  his  efforts  to  produce  and  to 
consolidate.  Happily  for  scienoe,  but  unfortunately  for 
his  fomily,  this  preoccupation  of  his  mind  bore  sway  over 
every  other  consideration,  aud  made  him  totally  neg- 
ligent of  the  material  side  of  life  ;  as  a  pioneer  of  the 
feture,  he  belonged  especially  to  humanity,  and  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  his  mission  as  one  who  thoroughly 
appreciated  it." 

At  length,  however,  an  affection  of  the  cbeet,  under 
which  he  bad  been  for  some  time  suffering,  became  so 
much  worse  that  his  physivians  insisted  npon  his  with- 
drawing himself  from  his  laboratory.  He  reluctantly 
obeyed ;  he  consented  to  forego  the  more  exciting  work 
of  actual  analysis  and  experiment;  but  work  of  some 
kind  was  almost  a  necessity  for  his  ardent  nature  and 
busy  brain.  Balard,  Biot,  and  other  Mends  su^ested  • 
that  he  should  weave  the  vast  number  of  new  lacts  that 
he  had  registered,  and  the  varions  original  views  which 
he  had  from  time  to  time  thrown  out,  into  a  systematic 
treatise.  He  et^rly  caught  at  the  idea  ;  and  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  he  produced  what  Colonel  Yorke 
characterises  as  a  colossal  work.  "This  work,"  the 
narrative  goes  on,  "  supplied  him  with  constant  occupa- 
tion ;  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  hold  a  pen,  he  worked  at 
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it  with  a  degree  of  vigoor  and  activity  which  excited 
the  admiratioi)  of  those  who  were  aoqnainted  with  his 
situation.  Laurent,  indeed,  had  never  deceived  himself 
about  the  Eat«  which  awaited  him ;  it  was  not  the  mere 
prospect  of  death  which  alarmed  him,  but  he  was  about 
to  leave  a  wife  and  two  children  in  a  state  of  destitution  ; 
he  had  had  no  time  to  amass  wealth,  nor  had  he  rendered 
a  sufficient  amount  of  administrative  services  to  hope  for 
a  pension  for  his  widow.  These  harassing  thoughts 
wer«  not  of  a  nature  to  ameliorate  his  already  hopeless 
state ;  and  those  who  approached  his  bedside  during  his 
intervals  of  delirium  could  well  appreciate  the  poignant 
grief  which  oppressed  the  dying  man. 

"  His  delirium,  however,  was  only  occasional,  and  he 
retained  his  reason  to  the  last  moment.  At  times,  indeed. 
he  entertained  hopes  of  improvement,  and  then  began  to 
think  of  resuming  some  investigation,  verifying  some  fact, 
or  examining  some  opinion  :  then,  as  throughout  his  life, 
ideas  flowed  rapidly  in  his  brain  ;  but  he  breathed  pain- 
fijlly.  and  could  not  speab  without  the  greatest  difficulty. 
It  might  then  be  observed  that  he  endeavoured  to 
include  the  greatest  possible  meaning  in  the  fewest 
words  :  but  his  sufferings  increased,  his  respiration  be- 
oame  more  and  more  laborions,  and  he  was  even  denied 
the  consSlation  of  .making  known  his  dying  thoughts." 

It  seems  to  have  been  towards  the  end  of  1853  that 
the  struggling  light  was  quenched,  and  the  martyr  to 
science  released.  Of  the  disposition  and  moral  nature  of 
*  the  man  we  are  told  that  he  was  kind,  obliging,  indulgent 
in  hie  judgments  of  others,  steady  in  friendship,  firm  in 
his  convictions,  a  hater  of  injustice,  always  ready  to 
acknowledge  an  error,  bat  very  sensitive,  so  that  he 
suffered  much  from  being  or  apprehending  himself  to 
be  misconstrued,  and  fancied  he  bad  more  enemies  than 
he  really  had.  In  a  short  life,  he  had  yet  done  his 
work ;  and  the  torch  had  only  burned  the  brighter  for 
having  wasted  away  so  fast 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  ambition  of  intellectual  excellence  is  the  same 
passion,  by  whichsoever  of  the  many  TOads  that  lie  open 
to  it  it  may  choose  to  pursue  itA  object.  The  thing  that 
is  interesting  and  valuable  U  the  purity  and  enduring 
strength  of  the  pasHion.  These  are  tlte  qualities  that 
make  it  both  so  inestimable  in  the  possession  and  so  in- 
structive in  the  exhibition.  The  mere  department  of 
stndy  in  which  it  displays  itself  is  of  inforiorimportanoe: 
for,  even  if  it  shoatd  be  contended  that,  of  the  varions 
pursuits  which  equally  demand  the  highest  degree  of 
intellectual  application  and  devotion,  one  is  yet  better 
calculated  than  another  to  promote  by  it«  resnlta  the 
general  improvement  or  happiness  of  mankind,  it  will 
scarcely  be  argued  that  even  those  of  inferior  value  in 
this  respect  should  not  also  have  their  followers.  The 
arrangements  of  Providence,  by  forming  men  at  first  in 
different  moulds,  and  placing  them  afterwards  in  different 
oircumstaDces,  regulate,  doubtless  with  more  wisdom 
and  success  than  could  be  attained  by  any  artifice  of 
human  polity,  the  distribution  of  taste  and  talent  and 
enterprise  over  the  varied  field  of  philosophy  and  art, 
no  part  of  which  is  thus  left,  altc^cther  uncultivated. 
One  man,  from  his  original  endowments,  or  his  parti- 
onlar  advantages  of  training  or  situation,  is  moi*e  fit  for 
one  line  of  exertion,  another  for  another ;  and,  allbongh 
^e  pursuits  to  which  they  are  in  this  manner  severally 
attracted  may  not,  in  the  largest  view,  be  of  equal  im- 
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portance,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  regret  that 
there  are  labourers  to  eng^e  in  each.  Indeed,  the 
more  truly  enlightened  any  mind  is,  the  less  ready  will 
it  be  to  look  with  a  feeling  either  of  contempt  or  of 
slight  respect  upon  any  pursuit  which  has  had  power  to 
call  forth  in  an  eminent  degree  the  resources  of  the 
human  intellect.  The  ground  is  holy  wherever  genius 
has  won  ils  triumplis.  The  farther  the  domain  of  science 
is  explored,  the  more,  in  all  probability,  will  it  be  found 
to  be  pervaded  and  connected,  in  all  its  parts,  bj-  a  prin- 
ciple of  order,  ounsistenoy,  and  unity;  and  the  more 
conflnuations  shall  we  discover  of  what  are  almost 
already  universally  admitted  axioms  of  philosophy,  that 
no  truth  is  without  its  worth,  and  no  sort  of  knowledge 
without  Bome  bearing  upon  every  other. 

We  are  now  about  to  relate  the  history  of  some  men 
of  genius  whose  paths  have  been  very  different  &om 
those  of  the  distinguished  discoverers  and  inventors 
with  whom  we  have  last  been  engaged.  But  we  shall 
find  that,  in  every  variety  of  intellectual  entorprise,  the 
same  devotion  and  diligenoe  have  been  exhibited  by 
ardent  and  generous  spirits ;  and  that  evetywhere  these 
qualities  are  the  indispensable  reqtiisttee  for  the  attain- 
ment .of  excellence.  By  no  class  of  students,  perhaps, 
has  a  greater  love  of  tlieir  chosen  pursuit  been  displayed 
than  by  Painters.  We  have  already  had  occasion,  indeed, 
to  mention  many  names  from  this  department  of  bio- 
graphy,  in  illustration  of  the  force  with  which  a  passion 
for  knowledge  has  often  contended  against  the  most 
depressing  discouragements,  and  eventually  stibdned 
everything  that  would  have  prevented  its  gratification. 
Wo  have  noticed  the  early  difSculties  and  subsequent 
eminence  of  Salvator  BoBa,  Claude  Lorraine,  the  Cara- 
vaggios,  our  own  Opie,  and  many  others.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  sketch  somewhat  more  in  detail  the  unpro- 
mising circumstances  of  birth  and  original  situation 
through  which  some  of  the  other  most  distinguished 
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names  iu  the  recent  history  of  English  art  have  bad  to 
Btru^le  into  light. 

The  first  individual  we  shall  mention  was  not,  indeed, 
atrictly  siveaking.  a  native  of  this  conntry,  though  he 
was  bom  a  subject  of  the  British  crown;  but,  as  an 
artist,  hu  belongs  nevertheless  to  England,  We  speak 
of  the  late  Benjamin  Wtsr.    He  was  bwm  at  Springfield, 
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near  Philadelphia,  in  North  America,  in  the  year  1738. 
His  parents  were  Quakers,  his  father  being  of  a  good 
English  family,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children. 
It  is  related,  that  his  mother  brought  him  into  the  world 
immediately  after  being  frightened  almost  into  convul- 
sions by  a  sermon,  in  which  the  preacher  scarcely 
relieved  the  horrors  of  a  description  which  he  gave  of 
the  coming  destruction  of  the  world  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  by  the  assurance  which  he  added  of  the  happy 
destiny  in  reserve  for  America,  where  a  new  and  better 
order  of  things  was  forthwith  to  arise  and  beperpetnated, 
after  all  vice  and  evil  should  have  been  swept  from  the 
eartJi  by  that  visitation  of  vengeance.  This  incident, 
seemingly  of   little  importsnoe,  afterwards  exercised 
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conaidemble  influence  od  the  buy's  history.  The 
preacher,  flattered  by  what  he  probably  deemed  a  proof 
of  the  power  of  his  oratory,  oontinnod  to  regard  the 
child  with  feelings  both  of  pride  and  kindness ;  and  took 
pains  to  persuade  his  father  that,  bom  in  such  extra- 
ordinary circumBtances,  he  wonld  undoubtedly  turn  out 
no  common  man.  We  shall  find  presently  that  these 
predictions  were  not  thrown  away  either  upon  the  &ther 
or  the  son. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Benjamin,  as  might  be  supposed, 
grew  lip  without  anything  marrellous  appearing  about 
him,  till  he  had  completed  his  sixth  year.  Soon  after 
this,  one  of  his  sisters,  who  was  mairied,  came  to  pay  a 
visit  to  her  parents,  and  brought  her  child  with  her. 
One  day,  Benjamin's  mother  having  taken  her  daughter 
out  with  her  to  the  garden,  they  left  the  child  asleep  in 
its  cradle,  and  he  was  appointed  to  watch  it.  As  he  sat 
looking  at  his  little  niece,  she  happened  to  smile  in  her 
sleep;  and  he  was  so  struck  wiUi  the  beanty  of  the 
infant,  that,  there  being  some  paper  and  pens  on  the 
table,  and  some  red  and  black  ink,  he  immediately 
attempted  to  make  a  drawing  of  her  face.  His  efibrt,  it 
would  seem,  was  not  altt^ther  unsuccesslul ;  for,  when 
his  mother  and  sister  returned,  the  former  exclaimed  at 
once,  on  obtaining  a  sight  of  the  paper,  which  he  tried 
to  conceal,  "  I  declare  be  has  made  a  likeness  of  little 
Sally  !"  BeasBured  by  this,  he  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light with  his  new-fonnd  art,  and  immediately  offered  to 
make  drawings  with  his  black  and  red  ink  of  the  flowers 
his  sister  had  brought  from  the  garden.  So  true  and 
delicate  a  sensibility,  thus  early  awakened,  to  the  beanty 
of  mere  expression,  showed  the  genius  of  the  future 
painter  even  more  than  any  skill  in  delineation  he  can 
well  be  supposed  to  have  displayed  in  this  first  attempt. 
Perhaps  the  circumstance  of  the  boy  having  been 
nurtured  among  the  quiet  and  gentle  afiections  of  a 
Quaker  family  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  eo 
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much  of  the  poetical  feeling,  at  least,  as  be  showed  oit 
this  occasioQ. 

^VLen  his  fother  saw  this  drawing  he  began  to  ponder 
more  deeply  than  ever  on  the  prophecies  uf  his  friend 
the  preacher,  the  fulfilment  of  which  he,  dunbtless, 
thought  was  already  begiin.  As  for  his  son,  he  went  on 
making  ink  sketches  of  birds  and  flowers,  to  his  own 
great  delight,  and  the  admiratdon  of  the  simple  neigh- 
bours. For  a  year  he  had  no  other  colour  than  ink,  and 
only  a  pen  for  a  pencil ;  nor,  in  all  likelihood,  was  he 
aware  that  any  better  resources  existed  for  the  practice 
of  liis  art :  for  so  simple  and  primitive  were  the  manners 
and  domestic  accommodations  of  the  little  society  of 
EViends  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  that  it  is 
averred  he  had  never  at  this  time  seen  either  a  painting 
or  an  engraving.  At  last  a  party  of  Indians  came  to 
visit  Springfield,  and  were  shown  some  of  the  boy's  per- 
formances. They  were  not  very  unlike  the  delineations 
they  themselves  were  in  the  habit  of  making ;  and  thefie 
children  of  the  woods  were  delighted  with  such  evidences 
of  a  taste  kindred  to  their  own.  But  their  greater  ex- 
perience had  given  them  some  advantages  over  the  young 
prodigy.  In  particular,  they  were  possessed  of  colours 
with  which  he  had  no  acquaintance,  being  accustomed 
to  use  both  a  red  and  a  yellow  ochre.  These,  therefore, 
they  taught  him  the  method  of  preparing;  and  his 
mother,  to  complete  his  assortment  of  such  new  auxili- 
aries, presented  him  with  a  piece  of  indigo.  Still  he 
had  no  pencil ;  but,  having  been  told  by  some  one  that 
pencils  were  made  in  £urupe  of  camel's  hair,  his  in- 
genuity soon  found  out  a  tolerable  substitute  for  this 
material.  Seizing  upon  a  black  oat,  which  was  kept  in 
the  house,  he  extracted  the  requisite  quantity  of  hairs 
from  her  tail  for  his  first  brush,  and  afterwards  pillaged 
her  back  for  others. 

About  a  year  after  this,  a  Mr.  Pennington,  a  merchant 

of  Philadelphia,  chanced  to  pay  old  West  a  visit,  and 
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Benjamin's  pictiirea  were  shown  to  him.  Penniogton 
knew  a  little  more  of  such  matters  than  the  villagers  of 
Springfield,  and  was  so  much  struck  with  the  merit  of 
the  boy's  performances,  that  he  promised  to  send  him  a 
box  of  paints  as  soon  as  he  got  back  to  the  city.  Tbo 
box,  accordingly,  soon  made  its  appeanmoe,  and  was 
opened  with  eager  expectation.  To  an  aasortmeot  of 
colours,  oils,  and  pencils,  the  care  of  the  good  merchtuit 
had  added'  several  pieces  of  canvass  prepared  for  being 
painted  upon,  and  half  a  dozen  engravings.  Benjamin 
was  peifectly  enraptured.  The  true  nature  of  the  prints 
he  did  not  suspect  at  first,  the  existence  of  such  an  art 
as  that  of  engraving  never  having  entered  his  imagina- 
tion. But,  of  course,  he  thought  them  the  finest  things 
he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  Baring  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  he  scarcely  lifted  his  eye  from  his  box  and 
its  contents.  Sometimes  he  almost  doubted  that  he  was 
actnally  master  of  so  precious  a  treasure,  and  would  take 
if  in  his  hand  merely  to  be  assured  that  it  was  real. 
Even  after  going  to  sleep  he  awoke  more  than  once 
during  the  night,  and  anxiously  put  out  his  hand  to  the 
box,  which  he  had  placed  by  his  bedside,  half  afraid  that 
he  might  find  his  riches  only  a  dream.  Next  morning 
he  rose  at  break  of  day,  and,  carrj'ing  his  colours  and 
oanvas.1  to  the  garret,  proceeded  to  work.  Everything 
else  was  now  unheeded ;  even  his  attendance  at  school 
was  given  up.  As  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  sight  of 
his  father  and  mother  he  stole  to  his  garret,  and  there 
paRsed  the  hours  in  a  world  of  his  own.  At  last,  after 
he  bfld  been  absent  from  school  some  days,  the  master 
called  at  his  father's  house  to  inquire  what  had  become 
of  him.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  his  secret  occupa- 
tion. His  mother,  proceeding  to  the  garret,  found  the 
truant ;  but  so  much  was  she  astonished  and  delighted 
by  the  creation  of  his  pencil  which  also  met  her  view 
when  she  entered  the  apartment,  that,  instead  of  rebuk- 
ing him,  she  could  only  take  him  in  her  arms,  and  kiss 


Mm  with  tranBports  of  affection.  He  had  made  a  new 
compoeition  of  bia  own  out  of  two  of  the  engravingB, 
which  he  had  coloured  from  his  own  feeling  of  the 
proper  tints ;  and  ao  perfect  did  the  perfonnance  already 
appear  to  hie  mother,  that,  although  half  the  canvass  yet 
remained  Tinccvered,  she  wonld  not  suffer  him  to  add 
another  touch  to  what  he  had  done.  Mr.  Gait,  West's 
bit^rapher,  saw  the  picture  in  the  state  in  which  it  had 
thus  been  left,  sizty-Beven  years  afterwards;  and  the 
artist  himself  used  to  acknowledge  that  in  none  of  his 
subsequent  efforts  had  he  been  able  to  excel  some  of  the 
touches  of  invention  in  this  his  first  essay. 

Some  time  after  this,  Pennington  paid  them  a  second 
visit  at  Springfield,  and,  pleased  -with  the  progress  the 
young  painter  bad  made  sinoe  he  had  provided  him 
with  the  proper  mat eiiak  of  his  art,  took  him  with  him 
to  Philadelphia.  Here  he  met  a  brother  artist,  a  Mr. 
Williams,  whoee  pictures,  the  first  he  had  seen  except 
his  own,  moved  him  even  to  tears.  Williams  lent  him, 
also,  Fresnoy's  I'oem  on  Fainting,  and  Eiohardson's 
Essay  ;  and  these  works  contributed  not  a  little  to  feed 
his  enthusiasm.  He  returned  to  Springfield  more  in  love 
with  painting  than  ever;  and  so  contagious  was  bis 
ardour,  that  even  his  schoolfellows,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  began  to  follow  his  example,  and  no  other 
amusement  was  minded  but  drawing  ou  the  walls  with 
chalk  and  ochre.  West  used  to  assert  that  many  of  the 
performances  of  these  juvenile  amalcuts  were  such  as 
would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  students  of  an 
academy.  But  no  one  of  them,  it  would  seem,  bad  the 
same  deep-seated  love  of  art  as  himself;  for,  when  the 
pastime  had  lasted  its  season,  it  was  forsaken  and  for- 
gotten, he  ^one  looking  forward  to  his  present  pursuit 
as  the  occupation  of  his  life,  and  being  resolved  to 
sacrifice  everything  else  for  its  sake. 

He  had  as  yet,  however,  made  no  money  by  his  art, 
not  so  much  even  as  U>  enable  him  to  purchase  colours' 
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and  canvass.  But  one  of  tlie  neighbours,  a  cabinet- 
maker, having  kindly  given  him  some  smoothed  boardB, 
oa  which  he  used  to  draw  his  sketohea,  with  ink,  chalk, 
and  charcoal,  a  Mr,  Wayne,  another  neighbour,  calling  one 
day  at  his  Other's,  was  shown  these  perfonnances,  and 
admired  them  bo  much  that  he  took  a  few  of  tbem  away 
with  him  to  show  to  his  family  or  his  friends.  Next  day 
he  returned,  and,  having  resolved  by  this  time  to  keep 
the  pictures,  gave  the  hoy  a  dollar  for  each.  About  the 
«ame  time  a  Br.  Jonathfui  Morris  made  him  a  present 
of  a  few  dollars  to  buy.  paints  with.  These  encourogo- 
ments  were  invaluable  to  him  at  the  time;  and  West 
never  afterwards  forgot  his  first  patrons.  It  does  not 
appear  that  his  father,  either  at  this  or  any  other  time, 
gave  him  any  assistance  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his 
favourite  art,  although  the  family  seem  to  have  been 
in  rather  comfortable  circumstances.  If  the  old  Quaker 
continued  to  look  forward  to  his  son  becoming  a  great 
man,  as  the  preacher  had  foretold  he  would,  he  seems  to 
have  trusted  entirely  to  the  efBoaoy  of  his  reverend 
friend's  prediction  to  bring  about  that  result  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  pleasure  he  could  not  but  feel  in 
the  uncommon  talent  which  the  boy  continued  to  evince 
by  the  productions  of  his  pencil,  he  probably  had  oon- 
siderable  misgivings,  arising  from  his  peculiar  religions 
opinions,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  art  itself,  and 
vHshed  that  the  young  prodigy  would  choose  another 
road  to  the  distinction  destined  for  him.  Not  such  were 
Benjamin's  own  notions.  Ever  since  reading  Fresnoy 
and  Richardson,  the  profession  of  a  painter  had  seemed 
to  him  the  most  honourable  that  mas  could  follow.  He 
bad  also  already  got  possessed  by  the  prophecy  that  had 
been  uttered  in  his  favour ;  and  was  so  persuaded  of  his 
future  greatness  that,  finding  himself  upon  one  occasion 
mounted,  for  a  holiday  trip,  on  the  same  horse  with  a 
schoolfellow,  who  was  imprudent  enough  to  confess.  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation,  that  his  father  intended 
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to  make  him  a  tailor,  a  trade  which,  he  added,  he 
lhuuf!;ht  a  very  good  one.  West  dismounted  immediately, 
exclaiming  (hat  no  one  who  meant  to  be  a  tailor  shonld 
ride  with  him,  who  was  to  be  a  painter, — the  companion, 
aa  be  eiipreatted  it,  of  kings  and  empei^rs.  This  con- 
viction of  his  high  destiny,  although  it  was  only  in  hia 
boyhood  that  it  occasioned  suoh  ebullitions  as  this,  never 
fonwok  the  artist ;  and.  doubtless,  contributed  somewhat 
to  carry  him  buoyantly  forward  through  the  stntnge 
circumstances  of  bis  commencing  career. 

The  peculiarity  of  hia  situation,  indeed,  consisted 
chiefly  in  this.— that,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  left  solely 
to  the  Htrengtb  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to  prompt  and 
sustain  him  in  every  effort  he  made  to  advance  himself 
in  the  line  he  had  resolved  to  pursue.  He  had  no 
sufTeringB  to  endure  &om  want  of  bread,  or  from  extreme 
poverty  in  any  of  those  shapes  in  which  it  has  so  often 
pressed  to  the  earth  the  young  aspirant  after  knowledge; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  one  to  instruct  him, 
or  even  to  ni^  him  to  seek  instmotion.  He  had  every- 
thing to  do  for  himself  and  of  himself.  The  other  boys, 
we  have-seen,  his  companions,  who  also  at  one  time  took 
a  fancy  to  painting,  had  none  of  them  steadiness  or  per- 
severance to  pursue  tbe  art  beyond  a  few  weeks  or 
months.  He  had  no  greater  external  advantages  than 
they  had ;  yet  he  alone  became  a  painter.  He  had  that 
within  himself  which  they  wanted — that  ardour  and 
constancy  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ol^ct  which  has 
sustained  the  exertions  of  all  those  whose  names  are  to 
be  reckoned  with  his  in  the  honouiable  catalogue  of  self- 
educated  and  self -raised  men,  and  without  which,  indeed, 
there  cannot  be  achieved  anything  great  or  anything 
worthy.  West's  history  has  been  described  as  abounding 
in  fortunate  incidents — in  the  casual  occurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances favourable  to  the  display  and  successful 
operation  of  his  powers ;  and  this  is  quite  true.  But, 
undoubtedly,  the  luck  would  have  been  of  no  use,  but 
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for  the  deeert  wldcli  was  always  ready  to  take  adraiitage 
of  it.  This,  indeed,  is  in  many  caees  tbe  true  secret  of 
yrh&t  is  called  good  fortune ;  it  consists  only  in  the  being 
never  onprepared  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity 
when  it  comes.-  West,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  met 
with  a  succession  of  friends  to  eaconrage  and  assist  him, 
as  soon  as  his  talents  became  known  beyond  bis  native 
village;  bnt  their  aid  would  have  been  valueless,  and. 
indeed,  tbey  never  would  have  songbt  him  out  at  all,  if 
be  had  not  cultivated  those  talents  with  the  extraordinary 
zeal  and  industry  which  he  did,  when,  in  his  father's  . 
house,  he  neither  bad  nor  needed  any  one  to  prompt  his 
application,  and  foimd  difficulty  enough  even  in  procur- 
ing the  necessary  implements  of  his  art  He  had  arrived 
at  bis  fifteenth  year  when  be  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
Mr.  Flower,  a  gentleman  of  cultivated  tasto,  who  resided 
near  the  town  of  Lancaster,  at  some  distance  from 
Springfield.  Mr.  Flower,  having  seen  some  of  his  pro- 
ductions, was  delighted  with  tbe  talent  they  displayed, 
and  invited  the  young  artist  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  his 
bouse.  West  derived  much  benefit  from  this  visit.  An 
English  lady,  of  superior  accomplishments,  resided  in 
tbe  house  as  governess  to  Mr.  Flower's  children.  To 
this  lady  Benjamin  was  indebted  for  bis  first  knowledge 
of  even  the  existence  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  lives  and  characters  of  whose  great  men  sbe  used  to 
make  tbe  frequent  themes  of  her  conversation.  During 
bis  residence  l^re  he  also  got  acquainted  with  another 
intelligent  person,  a  Mr.  Ross,  who  lived  in  Lancaster. 
This  gentleman's  wife  and  daughters  were  i-emarkable 
for  their  good  looks ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  West 
should  draw  their  pictures.  He.  acquitted  himself  in 
this  afiair  so  much  to  the  taste  of  the  people  of  Lancaster, 
that  numbers  of  other  persons  immediately  presented 
themselves  to  sit  to  him,  and,  for  some  lime,  he  had  as 
much  to  do  as  he  could  manage. 

Whether  or  not  Mrs,  Rose  and  her  daughters  were  tbe 


first  peraonB  whose  portraits  he  had  ever  t&ken,  is  not 
stated ;  but  the  following  is  expressly  mentioned  as  the 
occasion  of  his  first  historio  painting.  One  of  his  Lan- 
caster acquaintances  was  an  individual  of  the  name  of 
William  Henry,  who  had  made  some  money  as  a  gun- 
smith, and  was  a  man  of  considerable  reading  and  refleo' 
tion.  Conversing  one  day  with  his  friend,  Henry  re- 
marked that  he  thought  it  a  pity  talents  of  so  superior 
an  order  shonld  be  expended  merely  in  taking  likenesses 
of  people  whom  nobody  but  their  own  relations  knew  or 
oared  about ;  and  suggested  how  mnoh  nobler  a  use  the 
painter  might  make  of  his  pencil  if  be  would  take  Eiome 
one  of  the  grand  scenes  of  history,  and  endeavour  to 
transfer  it  te  canvass.  He  mentioned,  as  a  good  subject, 
the  death  of  Socrates,  the  story  of  which  he  immediately 
read,  probably  from  some  translation  of  Plate.  West 
liked  this  idea,  and,  forthwith  proceeding  te  sketch  the 
composition,  in  due  time  produced  his  first  historical 
picture. 

About  this  time,  also,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Smith,  provost  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  who  un- 
dertook to  put  him  in  possession,  by  a  summary  process, 
of  as  much  claaeical  knowledge  as  it  was  thought  a 
painter  needed.  Br.  Smith  is  said  to  have  been  himself 
a  profound  as  well  as  an  elegant  scholar ;  but  he 
preferred  a  very  superficial  mode  of  teaching  in  tbe 
case  of  his  present  pupil.  In  fact,  the  knowledge  of 
Latin  he  communicated  to  West  amouuted  scarcely  to 
anything.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  derived 
some  advantage  &om  the  lessons  of  his  iustnictor  in  so 
fiir  as  regarded  the  enlargement  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  classical  history  and  mythology.  In  the 
midst  of  these  studies  he  fell  sick,  and  was  confined,  for 
a  considerable  time,  to  his  bed— a  circumstance  which 
led  to  his  display  of  a  new  species  of  ingenuity.  After 
he  bad  got  over  the  worst  <rf  his  attack,  be  one  day  not  a 
little  alarmed  both  his  physician  and  the  other  persons 
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in  attendance  by  ineisting  that  he  distinctly  saw  a  pro- 
cesgion  of  phantoms  crosHingthe  ceiling  of  the  room,  the 
fignrea  being  eome  of  them  men,  some  women,  pigs, 
fowls,  ic.  Nobody  else  could  discern  an^ihing  of  the 
kind,  and  they  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  appearances 
of  recovery,  whether  his  brain  was  not  a  little  affected. 
But  the  fact  was,  that,  from  having  been  so  long  ahtit 
up  in  the  darkened  apartment,  hie  eyes  had  distended  in 
accommodation  to  the  diminished  light,  and  had  tbns 
acqnii-ed  apower  of  distinguishing  what  waa  invisible  to 
others.  The  figures  on  the  ceiling  were  merely  the 
pictures  of  objects  passing  along  the  street,  which  were 
formed  by  the  rays  reflected  from  them,  and  transmitted 
through  a  round  hole  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
window-shutter.  ITiis  West  soon  found,  when,  npon 
being  left  alone,  he  rose  from  his  bed  and  examined  the 
room,  in  the  determination  of  discovering  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon.  Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  how 
the  matter  stood,  he  immediately  bethought  him  ihat 
here  was  a  principle  of  which  a  useful  application  might 
be  made  ;  and  he  soon  constructed  an  apparatus,  which. 
whenever  the  sun  shone,  procured  him  a  picture  of  any 
object  or  portion  of  the  landscape  to  which  he  chose  to 
turn  it.  He  had,  in  fact,  invented  the  Camera  Ol'scwra. 
WTion  he  carried  hia  box,  however,  to  his  friend  Williams 
at  Philadelphia,  that  gentleman  showed  him  a  mnch 
more  perfect  instrument  of  the  same  description,  which 
he  had  just  received  from  London  ;  so  that  West  found 
that  hiK  invention,  though  new  to  himself,  wonld  not  he 
80  to  the  world  in  general. 

He  now  returned  home  to  Springfield.  Hitherto, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  own  views,  his  father  had 
probably  looked  upon  the  boy's  picture-making  as  merely 
an  amusement  for  a  few  years  of  his  youth,  and  had  not 
dreamed  of  it  becoming  his  profession  for  life.  Butt 
even  if  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  such  a  destination 
far  his  son,  there  were  the   probable  scruples  of  his 
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brethren  to  be  OTdTcome.  No  Quaker  had  e^  er  before 
turned  artist.  Yet,  upon  the  matter  being  talked  over 
in  the  family,  it  soon  appeared  not  only  that  was  the 
young  man's  own  attachment  to  the  career  npon  which 
he  had  already  entered  too  strong  to  be  shaken,  but  that 
his  mother  also  had  fixed  her  affection  upon  the  profes- 
sion of  a  painter  for  her  son.  In  this  emergency  his 
lather  resolved  to  be  gnided  by  the  decision  of  his 
brethren.  The  prophecy  of  the  preacher  was  not  yet 
forgotten,  and  he  was  as  much  persuaded  as  his  wife 
that  their  sun  would  yet  become  a  great  man,  although 
he  did  not  perhaps  so  clearly  see  how.  Accordingly  he 
called  together  the  members  of  the  society,  and  stated  the 
tircnmstances  of  the  case.  We  must  refer  to  tlie  pages 
of  Mr.  Oalt  for  a  desoription  of  the  consultation.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  it  terminated  in  a  unanimous  resolution  to 
permit  the  young  man  to  exercise  the  extraordinary 
talents  with  which  God  had  endowed  him  in  their 
proper  occupation.  Benjamin  was  foithwilh  called  in, 
and  set  apart  by  something  like  a  consecration  to  his 
chosen  pursuit.  This  strange  proceeding  made  an  im- 
pression npon  the  mind  of  the  painter,  which  remained 
through  life,  and  helped,  along  with  his  faith  in  the 
announcements  of  future  greatness  with  which  he  had 
been  still  more  early  ^Lmiliar,  to  strengthen  and  siistaia 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  art  as 
the  one  object  of  his  life. 

Not  long  after  this  he  lost  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached ;  and,  when  he  had  recovered  from  this 
severe  blow,  he  left  his  father's  house,  and,  proceeding 
to  Philadelphia,  set  np  there  as  a  portrait  painter.  This 
was  in  the  end  of  August,  1756.  He  took  uji  bis  resi- 
dence in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Clarksou,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  soon  found  sufficient  employment.  After 
painting  all  day,  too,  he  used  to  spend  his  evenings  with 
bis  old  friend  Dr.  Smith,  who  continued  his  instructions 
to  him  on  the  beauties  of  the  olaesics  and  other  mattera 
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of  taste.  But  be  had  long  felt  tbat  hia  profewdonal 
education  would  be  very  incomplete  till  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  works  of  art  saperior  to  any  which 
America,  at  this  time,  contained.  His  cherixlied  ambi- 
tion, therefore,  was  to  visit  Rome  ;  and  eyery  uhilling  be 
could  epare  was  carefully  put  aside,  to  enable  him  to 
accompliHh  this  object.  Uis  terms  were  two  guineas  fur 
a  bead,  and  five  guineas  for  a  half-length.  He  waa 
obliged  to  work  hard  to  be  able  to  save  anything  at 
these  prices ;  but  be  had  the  advantage  of  gaining,  at 
the  same  time,  a  command  of  hand,  apA  facility  of 
execution,  which  be  could  not  have  attained  in  the  same 
degree  with  less  laborious  practice,  and  which  he 
afterwards  found  of  great  service.  He  also  employed 
what  time  he  could  spare  in  the  study  of  the  higher 
styles  of  art;  and,  among  other  performances,  made  a 
copy  from  a  picture  of  great  merit,  which  had  fallen  into 
Governor  Hamilton's  hands,  through  the  capture  of  a 
Spanish  vessel,  a  St.  Ignatius,  after  Murillo.  Of  the 
great  superiority  of  this  picture,  however,  to  anything 
he  had  yet  seen,  he  was  not  at  this  time  aware  ;  but  Dr. 
Smith  was  so  much  struck  by  West's  copy,  tbat  be  in- 
sisted upon  being  drawn  himself  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Saint.  W'Jiile  residing  in  t^tis  city,  \Vest  alw  executed, 
for  a  Mr.  Cox,  a  picture  on  the  subject  of  the  Trial  of 
Susannah — his  second  historical  painting — of  which  he 
used  afterwards  to  speak  in  high  terms.  It  compre- 
hended forty  figures,  all  of  which  were  delineated  from 
nature.  From  Philadelphia  he  proceeded  to  New  York, 
having  now  a  little  money  in  his  pocket.  Here  his  re- 
putation brought  him  many  sitters,  and,  after  some  time, 
he  raised  the  price  of  his  half-length  portraits  to  ten 
guineas.  A  Flemish  picture,  which  he  saw  in  this  city, 
of  a  hermit  praying  before  a  lamp,  inspired  him  with  the 
desire  of  painting,  as  a  companion  to  it,  a  man  reading 
by  candle-li^t  He  was  much  perplexed,  at  first,  as  to 
bow  he  should  proceed,  in  order  to  ptoduce  the  effect  of 
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candle-light  on  a  picture  which  was,  of  couree,  to  be 
seen  dnring  the  ia.y  ;  bat  at  laet  he  attained  his  object 
by  making  his  landlord  ait  looking  upon  an  open  book 
before  a  candle,  in  a  darkened  closet,  while  he  himself 
remained  painting  in  the  day-light  in  the  adjoining 
room,  &om  which  he  had  a  view  of  hia  model  throngh  ft 
narrow  passage. 

When  he  had  been  inNewYork  about  eleven  months, 
he  heard  that  a  vessel  was  about  to  sail  from  Phila- 
delphia direct  for  Leghorn,  with  a  cargo  of  wheat  and 
flour,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in 
Italy.  It  immediately  occurred  to  him  that  here  was 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  accompl  ishing  bis  long- 
projected  visit  to  Kome.  In  the  mean  time  the  same 
thought  had  en^ested  itself  to  Br.  Smith;  and  he 
received  a  letter  from  that  gentleman,  inviting  him  to 
return  to  Philadelphia  without  delay.  He  was,  at  the 
moment,  engaged  in  painting  a  picture  of  a  Mr.  Kelly,  a 
merchant  of  New  York,  whose  name  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered for  the  considerate  generosity  with  which  he 
behaved  on  this  occasion.  West,  having  finished  the  , 
portrait,  communicated  to  him  his  intention  of  going  to 
Italy ;  npon  which  Kelly,  after  paying  him  his  ten 
guineas,  said  that  he  would  give  him  a  letter  to  his 
agents  in  Philadelphia,  who  might  be  serviceable  in 
giving  him  directions  about  his  outfit  On  reaching 
Philadelphia,  and  presenting  this  letter,  the  painter  was 
informed  that  it  contained  an  order  for  the  payment  to 
him  of  fifty  guineas.  This  was  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  his  scanty  fiinds,  and  sent  him  on  board  with  a  light 
heart. 

After  touching  at  Gibraltar  and  several  ports  on  the 
ooast  of  Spain,  West  and  his  fellow-passengers  reached 
Leghorn,  &om  which  the  former  lost  no  time  in  setting 
ont  for  Borne,  after  receiving  letters  of  introdnotion  to 
sereral  of  the  principal  persons  in  that  capital  &om 
Uesars.  Jackson  and  Kutherford,  the  correspondents  of 
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his  friend  Mr.  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  the 
TSflsel  and  its  cargo  belonged.  He  reached  Rome  on  the 
10th  of  July,  1760i  in  charge  of  a  French  courier,  with 
whom  he  had  been  provided  bj  his  Frieuds  at  Leghorn, 
being  at  this  time  quite  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  indeed  of  every  language  but  his  own. 
When  a  report  was  spread  that  a  young  American  had 
oome  to  study  the  works  of  the  great  masters,  the 
learned  of  Rome  did  not  know  very  well  what  to  think 
of  it.  The  English  diplomatist  Mr.  Robinson  (after- 
wards Lord  Grantham),  having  sought  him  out,  took 
him  to  an  evening  party,  where  most  of  the  persons 
were  to  be  asBembled  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction ;  and,  of  course,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  room, 
most  of  the  company  perceived  that  the  transatlantic 
stranger.  In  point  of  outward  appearance  at  least,  did  not 
differ  materially  from  any  one  of  themselves.  But  there 
happened  to  be  present  the  celebrated  virtuoeo,  Cardinal 
Albani,  now  an  old  man  and  quit«  blind.  When  West 
was  presented  by  Hr.  Eobinson  to  this  personage,  as  a 
young  American  who  had  come  to  Italy  to  study  the  fine 
arts,  his  Eminence,  who  had  no  notion  that  there  were 
any  other  Americans  except  the  native  savi^es,  asked 
whether  he  was  black  or  white.  Having  been  set  rif^t 
as  to  this  matter,  however,  the  Cardinal  was  led  to  form 
a  very  favourable  opinion  of  his  new  acquaintance — 
especially  after  passing  his  hands  over  his  head,  which 
(being,  it  would  seem,  even  in  those  days,  a  sort  of 
oraniologist)  he  remarked  was  very  admirably  formed. 
Nest  day  West  was  taken  to  see  some  of  the  great  works 
of  art;  and  so  curious  were  the  fashionable  world  of 
Rome  to  observe  the  effect  which  these  master-pieces 
would  produce  on  the  young  Quaker,  that  he  wasaccom- 
panied  by  no  fewer  than  thirty  of  the  principal  equi- 
p^os  in  the  city.  The  first  expressions  of  his  astonish- 
ment seemed  to  indicate  rather  a  wild  taste  to  these 
Italian  connoisseurs.     When  he  saw  the  Apollo  he  is 


reported  to  have  exclaimed,  "How  like  a  young 
Mohawk  !"  All  this  ootoriety  made  poor  'Weflt'H  ordeal 
rather  a  severe  one,  for,  with  all  his  natural  talent,  he 
was  neceesarily  deficient  in  many  tbiugs  which  only 
oidtivation  can  bestow;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
notice  he  attracted  was  calculated  to  operate  greatly  in 
his  &Tonr,  if  he  should  succeed  in  satis^dng  the  ex- 
pectations which  were  formed  of  him. 

Feeling  tiie  necessity,  therefore,  of  doing  something 
to  prove  himself  more  than  a  mere  wonder,  who^e  only 
claim  to  regard  was  that  he  happened  to  be  the  first  of 
his  conntrymen,  or  of  his  eeit,  who  had  ever  come  to 
Rome  to  study  the  tine  arts,  be  resolved  to  present  to  the 
Italians  some  evidence  of  what  be  actually  could 
perform  with  his  self-taught  pencil.  He  accordingly 
asked  Mr.  Bohinson  to  do  bim  the  favour  of  sitting  to 
him  for  his  portrait ;  and  that  gentleman  kindly  complied 
with  his  request.  Mr.  Robinson  was  at  this  time  also 
sitting  to  the  celebrated  Meugs,  then  the  most  eminent 
artist  resident  in  Rome ;  and  the  circumstanoe  was 
generally  known.  When  West's  picture  was  finished, 
Mr.  Robinson,  concealing  the  name  of  the  artist,  sent  it 
to  the  house  of  bis  friend  Mr.  Creapign^,  where  a  party 
was  to  assemble  in  the  evening.  Here  it  excited  great 
attention.  It  was  generally  regarded  even  by  the 
artists  present  as  the  work  of  Mengs ;  although  some 
remarked  that  its  colouring  was  superior  to  thut  of  most 
of  his  performances.  But  Mr.  Dance,  an  Euglif<hman, 
having  examined  it  with  a  very  scrutinising  eye,  pix)- 
nocnccd  that  it  was  not  by  Mengs.  The  colouring,  be 
said*,  surpassed  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  that 
artist :  but  the  drawing  did  not  equal  his.  Meanwhile 
all  these  remarks  were  translated  by  Mr.  Robinson  te 
West,  who  sat  apart  on  a  sofa,  all  anxiety  and  agitation. 
At  last  it  was  announced  by  Mr.  Crespigne  that  the 
piotnre  was  not  painted  by  Mengs — that  it  was  tbe  work 
of  the  young  American.     Tbe  surprise  ol  the  Italians 
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was  unboundad ;  but  they  congratulated  the  artist 
warmly.  Mengs  himself  made  his  appearaaoe  soon  after, 
and,  having  examined  the  picture,  expressed  himself,  in 
regard  to  West's  merits,  in  tenns  of  the  most  frank  and 
generous  commendation.  He  proceeded  to  give  him 
adrice  as  to  his  future  studies,  telling  him  he  had  no 
need  to  come  to  Borne  to  learn  to  paint;  but  that,  after 
examining  everything  in  the  city  deserving  of  an  artist's 
attention,  he  should  go  sucvsessively  to  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Venice,  and,  having  made  himself  &miliar  with  the 
productions  of  the  great  mastero  preserved  in  these 
cities,  should  then  return  to  Rome,  paint  an  historical 
picture,  exhibit  it,  and,  ft«m  the  opinion  expressed  of  it, 
decide  on  the  line  of  art  he  should  follow. 

By  this  time  West  had  been  little  more  tlian  a  month 
in  Rome  :  but  such  was  the  excitement  he  had  under- 
gone, that,  as  happened  to  Salvator  Rosa,  he  was.  taken 
alarmingly  ill ;  on  which  his  medical  attendants  insisted 
that  he  should  go  back  to  Leghorn,  From  Le^om  he 
some  time  after  proceeded  to  Florence,  in  order  to  con- 
sult an  eminent  surgeon  of  that  city.  It  was  eleven 
months  before  ho  reoovered  from  this  attack.  During 
the  greater  part  of  this  time  he  remained  in  a  state  oif 
extreme  wetness  and  suffering.  But  even  in  that  con- 
dition he  did  not  negleot  the  study  of  his  profession.  He 
had  a  table  constructed  on  which  he  would  draw  while 
he  lay  in  bed  ;  and  whenever  his  strength  permitted  he 
had  his  brush  in  his  hand. 

Meanwhile,  however,  this  long  illness,  during  which 
he  was  probably  subjected  to  some  additional  expenses, 
as  well  as  prevented  from  making  any  money,  was  ex- 
hausting his  scanty  funds,  and  he  had  arrived  at  his  last 
ten  pounds  before  he  was  completely  recovered.  But  at 
this  crisis  unexpected  assistance  arrived.  One  day,  his 
old  patrons  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Allen  and  Gtovernor 
Hamilton,  were  dining  together  at  the  house  of  the 
former,  when  a  letter  arrived  from  Allen's  Leghorn  cor- 
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respondent,  in  which,  after  the  cuBtonuuy  oommerciai 
advicea,  the  writer  added  a  ehort  account  of  tlie  reception 
of  West's  picture  of  Mr.  Bobineon  at  Borne.  Delighted 
with  thifi  succeBB  of  his  countryman  and  prot£g4,  Allen 
itnmediatel)'  declared  that  he  regarded  this  youth  as  an 
honour  to  America,  and  that  he  was  determined  he  should 
not  want  the  meaas  of  proceeding  with  his  studies.  "  I 
shall  send  bim,"  said  the  generous  merchant,  "  whatever 
money  he  may  require."  The  governor  joined  warmly 
in  the  same  sentiments ;  and  insisted  on  sharing  with 
Allen  the  honour  of  supplying  the  neoessities  of  the 
young  artist.  The  result,  of  this  oonveisation  was, 
that,  when  West  went  to  his  Florence  hanker  to  draw 
his  laet  few  pounds,  that  persun,  unfolding  a  letter,  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  iostrooted  to  give  him  un- 
limited credit. 

From  Florence,  West  proceeded  to  Bol<^;na,  and  from 
thence  to  Venice,  remaining  some  time  at  each  city,  in 
order  to  study  the  works  of  art  which  it  contained.  He 
then  returned  to  Bome ;  and,  according  to  the  counsel  he 
had  received  from  Mengs,  painted  two  hist^^rical  pictures, 
which  he  exhibited.  They  were  received  with  great 
applause.  Having  now,  aa  he  conceived,  accomplished 
every  object  for  which  he  had  been  desiroua  of  visiting 
Italy,  he  had  no  other  thought  than  to  return  to  America ; 
when  a  letter 'arrived  from  his  lather,  recommending 
to  him,  in  the  Philadelpbian  phraseology  of  that  day, 
.  first  to  go  for  a  short  time  home,  meaning  to  England, 
Although  his  heart  at  this  time  seems  to.have  been  still 
in  America, this  proposal  was  not  disagreeable  to  West; 
and  be  prepared  immediately  for  his  journey  to  the  land 
of  hie  fathers.  Leaving  Bome,  he  proceeded  to  Parma, 
.  where  they  elected  him  a  member  of  the  academy,  a 
similar  honour  having  been  previously  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  academies  of  Florence  and  Bologna.  He 
then  passed  through  France,  and  arrived  in  London  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1763.     Here  he  unexpectedly  found 
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his  old  American  friende,  Allen,  Hamilton,  and  Smith; 
and  waa  through  their  meana,  and  some  lettera  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Italy,  speedily  made  known  to 
Sir  Joehna  Reynolds  and  Wilson,  tlie  highest  names  in 
English  art.  He  eoon  after,  not  so  much  by  the  advice 
of  hie  friend  as  in  a  well-founded  dependence  npon  bis 
own  talents,  took  apartments  in  Bedford-street,  Covent- 
Oarden,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
His  sagacity  bad  by  this  time  discovered  that  London 
afforded  a  somewhat  more  promising  field  for  a  painter 
than  Philadelphia;  and  he  thought  n^  more  of  returning 
to  America.  One  of  the  first  things  he  did.  in  order  to 
make  himself  generally  known,  was  to  paint  a  picture 
(on  one  of  the  same  subjects  which  he  had  chosen  at 
Rome),  and  to  send  it  to  the  exhibition  which  then  took 
place  annually  in  Spring-Gardens.  It  appeared  here, 
accordingly,  in  1764,  and  attracted  considerable  notice. 
He  was  some  time  after  inviled  to  dinner  by  Dr.  Drum- 
mond,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  wbo  was  so  much  pleased 
both  with  his  oonvereation  and  the  prooft  of  genius 
which  he  conceived  his  ]>ainting8  to  exhibit,  that  he 
contrived  to  have  him  introduced  to  Geoi^  III.  His 
majesty's  favour,  which  he  immediately  acquired,  placed 
the  artist's  rising  fortimes  upon  a  sure  foundation,  and 
leaves  us  nothing  more  to  relate  of  his  struggles  to 
escape  from  obscurity  to  distinction.  'The  seli-tavght 
boy  bad  now  won  bis  way  to  the  highest  professional 
employment,  and  was  soon  numbered  among  the  beet- 
known  painters  of  the  age.  It  was  not  the  patronage  of 
royalty,  however,  to  which  he  was  really  indebted  for 
this  elevation.  That  patronage  his  own  merits  chiefly 
had  acquired  for  him ;  for  all  that  the  happy  accidents 
by  which  he  was  assisted  could  have  done  for  him  would 
have  been  merely  nothing,  had  not  his  real  talents  snd 
acquirements  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favours  of  fortune.  But,  with  these  merits,  bad  he  never 
been  noticed  at  court,  he  would  imdoubtedly  have  found 


in  time  a  Btill  more  munificent  patron  in  the  pnblic. 
The  chief  benefit  (if  it  was  a  benefit)  which  he  derived 
ttom  the  favour  of  the  king,  was,  that  it  secured  to  him 
at  once,  and  from  the  first,  that  independence  to.  which 
he  probably  would  not  otherwise  have  attained  except 
throngh  the  ezertione  of  yean.  On  the  other  band,  bad 
he  been  obliged  to  trust'  merely  to  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  his  merits,  hia  success,  if  not  quite  so  sudden, 
might  have  been  more  permanent;  for  he  lived,  as  is 
well-known,  to  find,  that  to  rest  his  reliance,  as  he  did, 
on  the  protection  of  a  single  individual,  however  exalted, 
was  after  all  but  to  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the 
most  common  accidents.  After  having  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  eiecuting 
commissions  for  his  majesty — during  which  time  he 
completed  the  eight  pictures  illustrative  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  in  St.  Geoi^e's  Hall,  at  Windsor,  and  the 
twenty-eight  (out  of  thirty-six  which  were  designed)  on 
subjects  from  the  Old  and 'New  Testaments,  in  the 
Itoyal  Chapel — he  suddenly  received  an  intimation,  on 
the  king's  illness,  in  1809,  that  the  works  on  which  he 
had  been  engaged  were  ordered  to  be  suspended ;  and 
he  was  never  caUcd  upon  to  resume  hia  pencil.  It  was 
immediately  after  this  that  ho  painted  his  celebrated 
picture  of  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,  one  of  the  noblest 
he  ever  produced,  which  he  first  exhibited  to  the  public, 
and  afterwards  sold  to  the  British  Institution  for  three 
thousand  guineas,  a  much  larger  sum  than  he  had 
received  for  any  of  the  pieces  he  bad  executed  at  the 
royal  command.  He  afterwards  painted  many  other 
pictures  on  similar  subjeota ;  continuing  to  study  and 
work  with  unabated  industry,  almost  to  the  very  close 
of  his  long  life.  He  was  always  an  early  riser ;  and  the 
way  in  which  he  spent  his  day  was  nearly  uniform. 
The  morning  hours  before  bre^ast,  and  generally  all 
the  evening  after  dinner,  were  given  to  the  stody  of  the 
subject  he  was  preparing  to  paint:  while,  during  the 
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intennediate  part  of  th«  day,  from  ten,  namely,  till  fonr, 
he  was  employed  without  intermiBiiion  at  his  easel.  All 
this  labour  aod  devotioa  to  his  art,  besides  the  improTed 
skill  and  excellence  which  practice  giTea.  enabled  West 
to  produce  an  unusually  great  number  of  works.  His 
pictures  In  oil  amonnt  to  about  four  hundred — many  of 
them  of  extraordinary  size,  and  containing  numerous 
figures.  In  1791,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
West  was  appointed  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  had  been  established  in  171)8.  This  hononrable 
office  (with  the  exception  of  one  year)  he  held  till  his 
death,  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  1820,  in  the  eighty^seoond 
year  of  his  a^. 

One  serious  disadvantage,  however,  which  West 
brought  upon  himself,  by  the  almost  exclusive  attention 
be  had  given  to  painting  from  his  earliest  years,  was, 
that  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  somewhat  illi- 
terate man.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  to  spell  his  words 
correctly,  when  he  had  anything  to  write,  was  a  task  of 
no  little  difficulty  to  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy. 
This  neglect  and  ignorance  of  everything  not  imme- 
diately appertaining  to  the  department  of  their  own 
favourite  study  has  been,  perhaps,  as  frequently  exem- 
plified by  punteis  as  by  any  other  class  of  self-educated 
men.  The  celebrated  Claude  Lorraine  could  scarcely 
write  his  name.  Our  own  Hogarth,  all^ugh,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  friend,  he  appeared  on  one  occasion  as  an 
author,  affected  to  despise  literature,  and,  indeed,  every 
species  of  mental  cultivation,  except  the  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  painting ;  nor  did  he  much  exaggerate  when 
'  he  professed  to  have  himself  little  or  no  acquaintance 
with  anything  else.  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  otlier 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  They  ought  to  serve  as 
warnings  to  the  individnal  who,  with  an  ardent  desire 
for  knowledge,  has  no  one  to  guide  him  in  its  acquisition, 
of  a  risk  to  which  he  is  peculiarly  exposed.  Even  the 
great  artists  we  have  named,  with  capacities  that  mi^t 
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h&ve  oompatwedanyattaiDmentB  in  literature  or  philoeo- 
phy,  muet  be  held,  notwithstanding  all  they  did,  to  bare 
neglected  a  duty  they  owed  to  themiielvea,  or,  at  leaxt, 
to  have  followed  a  lamentably  mistaken  course,  in  diu- 
regartling  that  general  cultivation,  wilhont  which  ex- 
cellence in  any  department  of  art  may  almost  be  said  to 
lose  the  character  of  a  liberal  accomplishment. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Many  others  of  our  recent  ]FIiigli>h  painters  liave  been 
almost  as  entirely  their  own  inittmctoTS  as  West  was. 
Jarvis  SpENCEit,  who  was  celebrated  as  a  miniatnre 
painter  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centurr,  was  origi- 
nally a  menial  servant,  and  while  in  that  condition  nsed 
to  amnse  himself  by  attempting  to  draw,  when  no  one 
sospected  what  he  was  about.  At  last,  one  of  the  family 
in  whose  service  he  lived  having  sat  to  an  artist  for  a 
miniature,  the  peiformance,  when  it  was  finished,  was 
seen  by  Spencer,  who  immediately  remarked,  veiy  innch 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  that  he  tbonght  he  could 
make  a  copy  of  it.  He  was  allowed  to  try  his  skill, 
and  succeeded  to  admiration.  His  master,  upon  thia  dis- 
covery of  his  servant's  genius,  very  generoosly  exerted 
himself  to  plaoe  him  in  his  proper  sphere,  and  to  make 
him  generally  known ;  and  Spencer,  as  we  have  said, 
rose  eventoally  to  great  eminence  in  ttie  department 
which  he  cultivated.  Joseph  Hiohmdke,  who  painted, 
among  other  well-known  works,  the  Hagar  and  Ishmael 
in  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  long  enjoyed  high  repu- 
tation, both  for  his  hietorioal  pictures  and  his  portmitfi, 
taught  himself  tlie  art  which  he  afterwards  practised 
with  so  much  success,  while  he  was  serving  his  appren- 
ticeship in  a  Bolioiter's  office  and  was  wiihont  any  one 
to  give  him  a  lesson.  Highmore  died  in  1780.  Another 
painter  of  that  day,  of  the  name  of  Hansam,  whoee 
works,  however,  have  not  attracted  much  attention,  was 
originally  an  apprentice  to  a  oabinet-maker ;  and,  having 
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acquired  Bome  skill  in  painting  by  his  own  efforts,  used 
to  be  allowed  by  his  master  to  spend  as  much  of  bis 
time  as  he  chose  in  executing  pictures  for  those  who 
gave  him  commissions,  on  condition  of  his  handing  over 
the  price  to  that  penon,  who  found  that  be  made  more 
in  this  way  than  be  oonld  have  done  by  keeping  Uannam 
to  his  regular  work.  Bichard  Wriout,  who  about  the 
s^me  period  was  m'tich  celebrated  for  his  sea-pieces, 
rose  from  the  condition  of  a  house  and  ship  painter, 
having  taught  himself  to  draw  while  ha  followed  that 
trade  in  his  native  town  of  Liverpool.  The  late  Boyal 
Academician,  Sawre7  Giuin,  so  celebrated  especially 
for  his  faithful  and  spirited  delineations  of  animals,  was 
also  originally  apprenticed  to  a  fbip-painter.  He  lodged 
in  Covent-Garden,  and,  there  being  a  view  of  the  market 
from  the  window  of  bis  apartment,  Gilpin  used  to  amuse 
himself  in  making  sketches  of  the  horses  and  carts,  with 
their  attendants,  as  they  passed,  or  formed  themselves 
into  picturesque  groups  in  the  square.  Gainsborough, 
the  great  landscape  painter,  again,  led  by  his  different 
genius,  used,  while  yet  a  mere  boy,  to  resort  to  the 
woods  and  pasture  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  bis 
native  town  of  Sudbury,  and  there  to  employ  himself 
unweariedly.  often  from  morning  til!  night,  in  sketehing 
with  his  untutored  pencil  the  various  objects  that  struck 
bis  &ncy,  from  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  the  shepherd's  hut, 
to  the  stump  of  an  old  tree.  It  was  to  these  studies  of 
bis  earliest  years,  undoubtedly,  that  Gainsborough  was 
indebted  botb  for  that  perfect  truth  and  fidelity  by 
which  his  works  are  distinguished,  and  for  that  deep 
feeling  of  the  beaatiful  in  nature  which  has  thrown  over 
-  them  BO  great  a  charm.  He  learned  also  in  this  way 
a  habit  of  diligent,  minute,  and  accurate  observation, 
which  never  left  him ;  and  it  is  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  read  the  account  which  has  been  given  of 
the  unrelaxed  zeal  with  which  he  continued  to  pursue 
the  study  of  his  art  even  to  the  last.     "  He  was  con- 
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tinnaltij'  remarking."  eaje  Sir  Joehaa  Beynolds,  speaking 
of  the  habits  of  his  more  mature  years,  "  to  those  who 
happened  to  be  about  hjm,  vhatever  peculiarity  of 
countenance,  whatever  accidental  combination ^>ffigare«, 
or  happy  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  occurred  in  pro- 
spects, in  the  sky,  in  walking  the  streets,  or  in  company. 
If  in  his  walks  he  found  a  character  that  he  liked,  and 
whose  attendance  was  to  be  obtained,  be  ordered  him  to 
his  house ;  and  from  the  fields  he  bronght  into  his 
painting-room  stumps  of  trees,  weeds,  and  animals  of 
TariouB  kinds;  and  designed  them,  not  from  memory, 
but  immediately  from  the  objects.  He  even  framed  a 
kind  of  model  of  landscapes  on  his  table,  compoeed  of 
broken  stones,  dried  herbs,  and  pieces  of  looking-glass, 
which  he  magnified  and  improved  into  rocks,  trees,  and 
water;  all  which  exhibit  the  solicitude  and  extreme 
anxiety  which  he  had  abont  everything  relative  to  his 
art ;  that  he  wished  to  have  his  objects  embodied,  as  it 
were,  and  distinctly  before  hiro,  neglecting  nothing  that 
oontribnted  to  keep  hts  facultiea  alive,  aad  deriving 
bints  from  every  sort  of  combination."  It  is  not,  indeed, 
generally,  the  highest  genius  which  is  least  inolined  to 
avail  itself  of  such  assistance  in  its  labours  as  study  and 
pains-taking  may  prqcure. 

Another  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  list  of 
British  artiste  of  the  last  century  is  that  of  Jahbs  Barbt. 
Bany  was  bom  at  Cork  in  1741.  His  father  appears  to 
■  have  been  a  soilewhat  unsettled  character,  or  at  least  to 
have  shifted  from  one  pnrsitit  to  another,  probably 
without  obtaining  much  sncoess  in  any.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  be  was  originally  a  mason ;  some  authorities 
state  that  he  had  been  also  a  victualler.  At  the  time  of 
Barry's  birth  be  was  the  master  of  a  small  coasting 
vessel,  in  which  he  traded  between  En^and  and  Ireland. 

Barry  is  understood  to  have  received  a  good  education 
in  the  ordinary  branches  of  scholarship.  At  an  early 
age,  however,  his  father  took  him  with  him  to  sea,  and 
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made  him  do  dat;  as  a  ehip-boy.  This  oooupation  he 
detected.  The  love  of  painting  had  alread;  taken  poe- 
seBEion  of  him,  and  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  cover 
the  deck  with  sketches  of  objects  made  with  chalk  or 
ochre.  His  father,  at  last,  finding  all  hie  efforts  f  o  make 
him  a  sailor  of  no  avail,  allowed  him  to  remain  at  home, 
and  to  pursue  his  studies  in  literature  and  art.  He  now 
returned  to  school,  and  dietinguiiihed  himself  by  an 
ardour  and  diligence  which  left  all  his  class-fellows 
behind  him.  Even  his  play-hours  were  generally  given 
to  hard  study.  Instead  of  associating  with  the  other 
boya  in  their  amusements,  his  practice  was  to  retire  to 
his  room,  and  there  to  employ  himself  in  reading  or 
painting.  Whatever  money  ho  got,  he  spent  in  pur- 
chasing hooks,  or  candles  to  enable  him  to  rend  during 
the  night.  His  enthusiasm  was  at  this  time  (and  indeed 
throughout  his  life)  partly  anslained  also  by  certain 
notions  of  the  virtue  of  ascetic  observances,  which  he 


had  derived  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  Catholic,  and 
had  great  influence  over  him.     In  conformity  with  these 
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opinions  h«  was  wont  to  sleep,  when  he  did  take  rest, 
upim  the  hardest  bed,  and  to  wear  the  coarsest  clothes 
he  could  procure.  These  theological  prejudices  were 
not  calculated  to  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  growth 
of  a  character  like  that  of  Batty,  whose  morose  and 
atrabilious  temperament  rather  required  an  education 
calculated  to  bring  the  gentler  affections  of  his  nature 
more  into  play. 

His  ardour  in  study,  however,  both  dnring  this  and 
every  other  part  of  his  life,  was  admirable.  He  had  as 
■yet  but  few  books  of  his  own,  but  he  borrowed  from  all 
who  had  any  to  lead,  and  sometimes  learned  the  passages 
which  be  liked  by  heart  (a  practice  of  which  he  soon 
found  the  advantage  in  the  growing  strength  of  his 
memory),  and  sometimes  transcribed  them.  It  is  said 
that  transcripts  of  several  entire  volumes,  which  he  had 
made  at  this  period,  were  found  after  his  death  among 
his  papers.  Among  the  works  which  he  especially  de- 
lighted to  study,  it  is  recorded,  were  many  on  contro- 
versial divinity — unfortunately  not  the  most  wholesome 
sustenance  for  an  intellectual  and  moral  oi^anlzation 

He  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  when  he  first  attempted 
to  paint  in  oil ;  and  for  some  years  he  wrought  with  no 
one  to  encourage  cir  to  notice  him.  Among  the  first 
performance  which  he  produced  were  compositions  on 
the  escape  of  j^neas  from  Troy,  the  story  of  Susannah 
and  the  Elders,  and  ^at  of  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den. 
These  pictures  he  hung  np  on  the  walls  of  his  father's 
house,  and  there  they  remained  long  after  the  painter's 
fame  had  spread  over  Europe.  At  last,  in  his  twentieth 
or  twenty-first  year,  he  produced  a  work  which  appeared 
to  himself  such  as  he  might  exhibit  in  a  more  public 
place.  This  was  a  picture  on  the  fine  subject  of  the 
baptism  by  St.  Patrick  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Cashel, 
who  stends  unmoved  while  the  ceremony  Is  performed, 
amidst  a  circle  of  wondering  and  horror-struck  spectators. 
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althoi^h  the  saint,  in  settiag  down  hia  orozier,  has, 
withont  perceiving  it,  struck  its  iron  point  through  the 
royal  foot.  With  this  work  he  set  out  for  Dublin,  and 
placed  it  in  the  exhibition-room  of  the  Society  for  the 
Enooungement  of  Arte.  It  was  universally  admired. 
But  no  one  knew  the  artist,  or  was  aware  that  be  was  a 
native  of  the  country ;  and  when  Barry,  who  need  fre- 
quently to  oome  to  the  room  to  observe  the  impreecdon 
it  made,  dressed  in  the  same  coarse  attire  which  he  wore 
in  the  country,  one  day,  overcome  by  emotions  wbioh 
he  oould  no  longer  conceal,  announced  himself  the 
painter  of  the  picture,  his  avowal  was  received  with  an 
incredulous  laugh.  He  burst  into  tears  and  left  the  room. 
The  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  his  oonntrymen,  however, 
amply  recompensed  him  for  this  when  they  found  that 
he,  an  Irishman,  was  really  the  person  who  had  produced 
this  admired  performance.  Tbe  young  aaoetio  soon 
found  himself  the  favourite  of  the  gayest  society  of  hia 
native  metropolis.  But  perceiving  that  this  new  course 
of  life  interrupted  his  studies,  and  seduced  him  occa- 
sionally into  worse  follies,  be  became  alarmed,  and  de- 
termined to  withdraw  himself  from  it  before  it  shonld 
have  become  a  habit.  These  feelings  came  over  him 
with  so  much  force  one  night  when  he  was  returning 
from  a  tavern  where  he  had  spent  the  evening  with  a 
bacchanalian  party,  that  he  actually  threw  what  money 
he  had  in  his  pocket  into  the  river,  cursing  it  as  having 
betrayed  him  into  the  excesses  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  and  from  that  day  returned  to  his  books  and  hia 
easel. 

Meantime,  tiowever,  he  had  also  acquired  some  wor- 
thier friends ;  and,  among  others,  had  been  introduced  to 
the  illustrious  Edmund  Burke,  then  commencing  his 
splendid  political  career  as  s^istant  to  the  uecretary  of 
Ibe  Lord  Lieutenant.  A  story  has  been  told  respecting 
Barry's  first  interview  with  Burke,  which  would  be 
interesting  if  it  could  be  received  as  true.    Having  got 
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into  an  argument  with  each  other,  Barry  is  said  to  have 
quoted  a  parage  &om  the  '  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful '  in  support  of  his  opinion ;  on  which  Bailee 
expreesed  himself  slightingly  of  that  anonymous  per- 
formance. Thia  insenHibility  to  the  merite  of  a  work 
which  WAR  one  of  hid  especial  favourites,  fired  Barry, 
and.  after  vehemently  eulogizing  the  book,  be  concluded 
by  declaring,  that  not  having  been  able  to  purchase  it 
when  it  first  came  into  hia  hands,  he  had  actually  tran- 
scribed the  whole  of  it.  Hie-  surprise  and  delight  were 
extreme,  when,  in  reply  to  tbis  appeal,  the  other  told 
him  that  be  was  himself  the  author  of  the  work.  "  And 
here,"  ezolaimed  Barry,  taking  a  bundle  of  papers  from 
bin  pocket,  "  is  the  very  copy  I  made  of  it  with  my  own 


hand."     AH  the  troth  that  there  probably  is  in  this 
Btoiy  is  merely  that  Barry  quoted  Burke's  own  essay  in 


reply  to  some  of  that  gentleman's  arguments.  He  oonld 
hardlj'  have  been  ignorant  that  Burke  was  the  author  of 
the  worii,  which  had  been  published  so  far  back  as  1 757, 
at  least  five  or  six  jears  before  the  interview  in  qne»tioii 
is  stated  to  have  occurred. 

Bat  Burke  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  merely  be- 
stowing upon  hia  young  countryman  the  patron^e  of 
his  favonrable  r^ard.  Although,  at  this  time,  his  in- 
come was  a  very  limited  one,  he  most  generously  under- 
took to  provide  the  means  of  sending  Barry  to  Italy,  and 
supporting  him  there  while  he  nonrished  and  matured 
hia  genius  by  the  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 
Accordingly,  after  he  had  been  seven  or  eight  months 
in  Dublin,  the  young  artist  proceeded,  at  Burke's  invi- 
tation, to  London,  where  the  latter  now  resided.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  oocupied  in  making  copiee  of  some 
paintings  in  oil  for  James  Stuart,  the  author  of  the 
'  Antiquities  of  Athens ;'  an  employment  which  Burke 
procured  for  him,  and  whitdi  was  well  calculated  to 
improve  him  in  his  art  In  the  end  of  the  year  1765  he 
left  London  for  the  Continent,  and,  passing  through 
France,  proceeded  to  Rome.  He  remained  absent  from 
England  abont  six  years  in  all,  daring  the  whole  of 
which  time  Burke,  assisted  by  his  two  brothers,  supplied 
the  funds  necessary  for  his  support.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Kome,  Barry  was  not  idle — that,  withal  his 
faults,  he  never  was  at  any  time  of  his  life — ^bnt  his 
stndies  were  not  always  directed  so  wisely  as  they  might 
have  been  to  the  object  which  he  ought  to  have  had 
prinoipally  in  view ;  and  his  unfortnnate  temper  involved 
him  in  oontinnal  quarrels  -with  his  brother-students. 
He  received  from  Burke  the  best  advice,  administered 
in  the  kindest  manner ;  but  all  failed  to  have  mutih 
efieot. 

He  made  his  reappearance  in  London  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  year  1771,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
give  proofs  of  his  improved  powers,  by  painting  some 
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pioturea,  whicli  he  exhibited.  But  it  was  not  his  foitnoe 
to  meet  with  much  applause.  All  his  performances 
were  oharaotoriBed  by  certain  ubvious  defects  of  eiecu- 
tion,  which  etnick  everybody,  while  their  laents  were 
frequently  not  of  a  kind  to  be  appreciated  by  the  multi- 
tude. AJnong  other  pictures  he  painted  one,  in  1776, 
on  the  death  of  Wolfe,  in  which,  as  had  been  usual  in 
such  pieces,  the  combatants  were  repreeented  naked,  it 
being  in  those  days  held  impossible  to  preserve  any 
heroic  effect  where  modem  oostume  was  introduced. 
But  just  at  this  time  West  produced  his  noble  picture 
on  the  same  subject,  in  which  all  the  figures  were  painted 
dressed  as  they  had  actually  been;  and  the  force  of 
nature  and  truth  carried  it  over  the  acmples  of  criticism. 
Bany's  performance  nfa«  found  quite  unequal  to  sustain 
any  competition,  in  point  of  attraction,  i^th  its  rival. 
This  and  many  other  disappointments  he  had  to  bear: 
nor  were  those  the  least  of  his  Texations  which  he 
brought  upon  himself  by  his  own  absurd  and  ungovem- 
able  temper.  He  had  been  before  this  time  ohoeen  an 
Associate  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  but  he  had  already 
quarrelled  with  the  Council.  His  wayward  and  un- 
gratefnl  conduct  at  length  wellnigh  tired  out  even  the 
friendship  of  Bni^e.  To  add  to  all  this,  his  pencil,  bis 
only  resource,  brought  him  but  the  scantiest  retnms ; 
and  his  days  were  darkened  by  the  miseries  of  severe 
poverty. 

Yet  all  did  not  crush  his  spirit.  While  stm^ling 
with  these  complicated  distresses,  he  continued  to  woi^ 
ship  his  art  with  as  warm  an  enthusiasm  as  ever.  In  a 
letter,  written  when  he  was  in  Italy,  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Hugh,  he  had  said,  "  My  hopes  are  grounded  in  a  most 
unwearied,  intense  applioatioD  i  I  every  day  centre 
more  and  more  in  my  art ;  I  give  myself  totally  to  it ; 
and,  except  honour  and  conscience,  am  determined  to 
r«nonnoe  everything  else,"  In  addressing  himself,  about 
the  same  tim^,  to  another  ^end,  he  exclaims,  in  touch- 
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ing  anticipalion  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  "  0, 1  could 
be  h&ppy,  on  my  going  home,  to  find  some  comer  where 
I  could  sit  down  in  the  middle  of  my  studies,  books,  and 
caste  after  the  antique,  to  paint  this  work  and  others, 
where  I  might  have  models  of  nature  when  necessary, 
bread  and  soup,  and  a  coat  to  cover  me !"  He  had  now 
hardly  the  prospect  of  securing  even  these  humble 
aocommodatiouB,  when  he  nevertheless  determined,  for 
the  honour  of  historic  painting,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  great  work,  requiring  much  time 
and  labour,  and  holding  out  to  him  at'  the  best  only 
a  scanty,  distant,  and  precarious  remuneration.  He 
.proposed  to  the  Socie^  fur  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
Manu&ctures,  and  Commerce,  to  adorn  their  great  room 
in  the  Adelphi  with  a  series  of  ocmpositions  on  some  ' 
appropriate  subject  by  his  own  hand,  on  condition  only 
of  being  allowed  to  choose  his  subject,  and  of  being 
provided  with  the  necessaiy  canvasa,  paints,  and  models, 
This  was  in  the  year  1777.  He  had  just  before  pub- 
lished an  elaborate  work  in  refutation  of  tbe  theories  of 
some  opntinental  critics,  who  bad  maintained  the  im- 
possibility of  the  higher  style  of  art  ever  flourishing  in 
England,  on  account  of  the  climate  being  too  northerly 
and  cold :  and  he  now  thought  himself  bound,  he  informs 
us,  to  follow  up  his  ai^mentative  vindication  of  the 
national  genius  by  a  proof  of  what  it  could  produce,  "  in 
duty,"  says  he,  "  to  the  country,  to  art,  and  to  my  own 
ch^acter."  He  calculated  that  this  work  would  cotit 
him  the  oonstant  labour  of  two  years,  and  he  knew  that 
he  must,  during  all  that  time,  procure  himself  the  means 
of  existence  by  additional  toil  in  hours  stolen  from  sleep. 
But  the  prospect  of  these  things  bad  no  power  to  deter 
him.  With  only  sixteen  shillings  in  his  pocket  he 
entered  upon  his  undertaking,  determined,  if  only  life 
should  be  granted  him,  to  accomplish  it  upon  the  terms 
he  had  proposed. 

And  he  would  probably  have  been  able  to  keep  to  tie 
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letter  of  his  «Dgagement,  if  the  woric  had  cost  him  no 
longer  time  than  he  originally  contemplated.  Bnt,  al- 
though he  laboured  diligently  and  unoeaaingly,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  finiiib  it  in  leas  than  six  years,  instead 
of  the  two  which  he  had  thought  would  be  sufficient. 
The  subject  which  he  choee  was  the  Prc^reM  of  Human 
Improvement,  which  he  has  represented  in  a  series  of  six 
pictures.  Of  these  he  intended  the  firat  to  be  emblem- 
atical of  the  savage  state,  or  rather  of  the  earliest  dawn 
of  civilization,  when  the  chacewae  the  onlyemplo}-ment 
of  men,  and  their  rude  natures  were  just  beginning  to 
be  attempered  to  the  influences  of  religion,  law,  and 
music :  the  second,  of  the  age  of  agrionlture  ;  the  thirds 
of  the  eAtablishment  of  civil  polity,  and  the  reign  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts;  the  fourth,  of  the 
modem  triumphs  of  navigation ;  the  fifth,  of  the  age  of 
manufactures  and  xsommerco ;  and  the  last,  of  Elysium, 
or  the  immortal  happiness  of  the  great  and  good  in  a 
future  state  of  existence.  The  conception  of  theae 
difi'erent  compositions  displays  ooDsiderable  learning 
and  ingenuity ;  but  the  subject  attempted  to  be  illustrated 
scarcely  lies,  perhaps,  within  the  legitimate  province  of 
painting.  At  any  rate  it  has  been  generally  felt  that 
Barry's  allusive  groups  and  figures  often  shadow  forth 
but  very  dimly  and  imperfectly  what  he  means  them  to 
represent ;  and,  indeed,  that  without  his  own  printed 
explanations  they  would  be  sometimes  nearly  unintelli- 
gible. If,  however,  he  oveirated  his  own  powers,  or 
those  of  his  art,  in  undertaking  this  task,  the  manner  in 
which  he  prosecuted  and  accomplished  it  (in  so  far  as 
he  found  its  aooompUshment  possible)  must  be  allowed 
to  form  as  fine  a  display  of  zeal,  disinterestedness,  self* 
denial,  and  heroic  perseverance  as  is  anywhere  to  be 
found  on  record.  During  the  six  years  which  were 
devoted  to  the  execution  of- these  pictures,  the  enthusi- 
astic artist  led,  voluntarily  and  contentedly,  a  life  of 
inoesrant  toil  and  privation.    A^'earing,  as  usual,  the 
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coarsest  clothes,  and  living  upon  the  hnmblest  bxB,  bis 
limited  personal  expeoses  still  oompelled  him,  not  un- 
frequently,  after  working  t«n  hours  at  the  Adelphi,  to 
sit  up  half  the  night  painting  or  engraving  something 
for  the  booksellers,  with  the  prloe  of  which  he  might 
pnrohase  bread  for  the  following  day.  At  last,  however, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  an  applioation  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  some  assistanoe  to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
Ubonis,  and,  after  some  delay,  they  voted  him  a  hundred 
guineas.  They  also  presented  him  with  two  hundred 
guineas  more  on  the  conclusioq  of  his  undertaking,  and 
permitted  him  to  exhibit  the  pictures  1o  the  public,  by 
which  he  realised  about  five  hundred  pounds.  These 
sums,  together  with  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
more,  which  he  derived  from  the  admiration  of  a  few 
affluent  individuals,  formed  all  the  remuneration  he 
received  for  his  six  yeara'  labours.  But,  inadequate  sh 
it  was,  it  was  more  than  he  had  counted  upon.  It  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Barry's  prudence, 
that,  as  soon  as  be  obtained  this  money,  he  placed  it  in 
the  funds,  not  having,  it  wonld  appear,  even  during  the 
long  period  be  had  existed  almost  without  any  inoom<? 
at  all,  incurred  any  debts  which  it  was  now  necessary 
for  him  to  disohai^.  He  thus  secured  ui  income  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  which,  although  small,  was  an  inde- 
pendence to  a  person  of  his  economical  habits;  and, 
indeed,  added  to  the  fruits  of  his  daily  industry,  it 
enabled  him  afterwards  to  save  money. 

Barry  lived  for  many  yeara  after  the  completion  of 
these  paintings  at  the  Adelpbi,  during  which  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  and  his  profession)^  labours  as  as- 
siduously as  aver,  and,  although  not  much  encouraged 
1^  popular  favour,  produced  numerons  works  of  various 
degrees  of  merit.  While  yet  engt^ed  with  his  great 
undertaking  which  has  just  been  described,  he  was 
elected  Professor  of  Painting  to  the  Royal  Academy; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  pictures,  he  cora- 
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laenced  his  lectures.  He  also,  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
published  various  literary  works,  which,  t<^ther  with 
his  Lectures  and  Correspondence,  have  been  collected 
since  hia  death,  and  form  two  -volumes  quarto.  He  died 
in  February,  1806,  having  been  suddenly  attacked  by  a 
pleuritic  fever,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days,  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  biographies  of  many  men  are  as  instructiTe  from 
the  details  which  they  present  trf  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences that  have  flowed  from  errors  of  conduct  or 
constitutional  failings,  as  those  of  others  are  from  their 
pictures  of  success  won  by  merit.  To  the  young  and 
inexperienced,  lessons  of  warning  are  as  neceesaiy  as 
lessons  of  encouragement.  It  often  happens  that  great 
excellences  are  combined  in  the  same  individual  with 
groat  defects ;  and  it  is  exceedii^y  requisite  that,  while 
he  is  taught  and  made  to  feel  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  a  due  application  of  the  one,  it  should  idso  be  deeply 
impressed  upon  him  that  the  other,  if  indulged  or 
allowed  to  remain  uncorrected,  may  ronder  the  best 
abilities,  and  even  the  most  arduous  exertions,  useless. 
The  utter  insufficiency  of  mere  talent,  indeed,  to  attain 
either  independence  or  honourable  distinction,  when  un- 
accompanied bf  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance,  has 
been  too  often  exemplified  to  make  it  nece^ary  that  we 
should  cite  any  instances  in  proof  of  it.  Even  the  highest 
powers  unemployed  must  remain  nnprodaotive.  But 
the  history  of  Barry  illustrates  another  case  which  also 
sometimes  occurs — that  of  a  pen>on  who,  uniting  great 
capacity  and  unwearied  application,  still  fuls  in  obtain- 
ing the  success  he  might  have  expected,  from  the  want 
of  other  qualities,  llie  deficieucieo  and  mistakes  of 
this  able  man  were  chiefly  such  as  are  peculiarly  apt  to 
mark  the  temper  and  conduct  of  persons  who,  in  early 
life,  have  been  entirely  or  principally  their  own  in- 
structors. Such  poisons,  before  entering  the  real  world, 
in  which  they  must  mix  with  their  fellow-men,  have 
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commonly  oreatod,  as  it  were,  around  themBelvee  a 
world  of  their  own,  to  wlpoh  all  their  notiooe  and 
hahits  are  accommodated,  having  been  there,  in  fact, 
formed  and  learned.  Their  aaBooiates  in  ordinary  life 
liave  not  hitherto  aoquired  any  of  their  reepeot,  by 
having  gaided  or  assisted,  or  even  participated  with 
them  in  those  stndies'wbich  they  have  porsned  with  so 
much  ardour.  They  have  here  had  to  do  everything 
for  themselves,  and  have  found  themselves  sufficient  for 
everything.  From  all  this  naturally  springe  some  weak- 
neas,  as  well  as  much  strength  : — on  the  one  hand,  an 
independence  ftnd  self-reliance,  both  moral  and  intellec- 
tnsi,  begetting  generally  a  manner  of  thinking  UDDsually 
manly  and  unprejudiced,  and  sometimes  considerable 
originality  of  view ;  but,  on  the  other,  an  ignorance  of 
the  actual  world  and  of  mankind,  an  undue  impatience 
of  and  contempt  for  the  ordinary  conventional  forms 
and  arrangements  of  society  (which  are  all  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  mutual  ooncession  among  many 
variously  fashioned  or  variously  feeling  ibinds),  a 
bigotry  in  favour  of  certain  peouliar  notions  which  will 
brook  neither  contradiction  nor  advice;  in  one  word, 
•nob  an  excess  of  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  aversion 
to  control  as  amounts  sometimes  to  positive  perveisity 
and  wilfulness.  The  character  of  Barry  exhibited,  in 
strong  relief,  both  the  good  and  the  bad  qu^ities  we 
have  mentioned,  llie  love  of  his  art  was  with  him 
a  passion.  He  pursued,  throughout  his  life,  the  study 
and  the  practice  of  it  with  a  zeal  and  a  laborious  appli- 
cation which  no  difficulties  and  no  discouragements 
oould  abate.  He  possessed  in  sufficient  measure  that 
trust  in  his  own  powers,  without  which  nothing  great 
can  be  either  achieved  or  attempted.  And  he  both 
thought  and  wrote  with  a  force  and  decision  which 
showed  a  mind  unenervated  by  the  habit  of  taking  its 
opinions  ftvm  others,  and  capable  of  stamping  its  own 
impress  upon  whatever  subject  it  investigated.  But 
Google 
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this  masonline  eneii^  and  hardihood  of  lutnre,  &i>iii 
hftving  been  allowed  to  grow  tip  nndiBoiplmed,  veiy 
early  d^^erated  into  a  ppeoiea  of  reckleasnees  and 
ferocity,  wbicli  proved  the  blight  of  his  genim  and  tlie 
cnrae  of  hie  exiatenoe.  His  arroganoe  and  infirmity  of 
temper,  as  well  as  his  imprndence  and  his  extraordinary 
ignorance  of  the  world,  showed  themselves  almost  in 
the  very  commencement  of  his  career.  Scarcely  had  he 
Bet  his  foot  in  Some,  when  he  discovered  (to  his  own 
satisfaction)  that  all  the  prinoiples  and  maxims  there 
recognised  with  regard  to  the  art  he  came  to  study 
were  stupidly  wrong,  and  he  forthwith  not  only 
denounced  them  as  such,  bnt  quarrelled  wiiix  eveiy- 
body  who  chose  to  stand  op  in  their  'defence.  It  is 
possible  that  he  may  have  been  right  in  his  judgment ; 
but  somewhat  more  of  forbearance  in  llie  expression  of 
it,  and  of  toleration  for  the  opposite  opinion,  wonld 
have  savoured  both  of  charity  and  of  wisdom  From 
something  of  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  and  oontn- 
macy,  he  would  not,  while  here,  pursue  the  suite 
method  of  Htudy  as  hie  brother  artists ;  but,  instead  cS 
employing  himself  in  making  drawings  of  the  wotIcb  oI 
the  great  mastets  with  his  hand,  he  satisfied  himself 
with  taking  fiic-similes  of  them  by  an  instmment  He 
even  spent  much  of  his  time,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  the  investigation  of  subjects  hardly  oonDeoted 
at  all  with  his  proper  occupation.  All  this  while  be 
had,  in  his  friend  Bnrke,  an  invaluable  monitor,  whose 
counsels  continued  to  be  tendered  to  the  last  with  a 
frankness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  delicacy  in  the 
manner,  only  equalled  by  the  admirable  wisdom  of  the 
matter.  But,  although  he  felt  the  kindness,  and,  at 
times,  even  the  unanswerable  good  sense  of  the  advice 
he  received,  it  certainly  produced  no  effect  upon  his 
conduct.  On  his  return  to  England,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  at  Home — 
attacking  and  quarrelling  with    everybody,   insisting 
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Upon  having  liis  own  way  in  evei-ything,  too  of[«n 
apparently  out  <rf  a  spirit  of  selfiahneaa,  or  the  mere 
love  of  dispate  and  opposition,  and,  in  ehort,  in  his 
whole  oondnct  regarding  nothing  save  his  ovn  hniuoara 
and  impetuoQs  impulses.  To  deport  himself  after  this 
fitshion,  he  seems  to  have  thoiight  was  a  privilege  he 
possesBed  as  a  man  of  genius — a  weak  mistake,  which, 
if  his  genius  had  been  of  the  highest  kind,  he  never 
would  have  fallen  into.  How  muoh  truer  a  wisdom 
than  that  which  his  own  ill-regulated  temper  and 
childish  notions  of  dignity  suggested  to  him,  might 
he  have  found  in  a  few  sentences  of  one  of  tbe  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  Burke,  a  short  time  before  he 
returned  from  Italy:  "fielieve  me,  my  dear  Barry," 
writes  this  considerate  friend,  "that  the  arms  with 
which  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  world  are  to  bo  com- 
bated, and  the  qualities  hy  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled 
to  OS,  and  we  reconciled  to  it,  are  moderation,  gentle- 
ness, a  little  indulgence  to  others,  and  a  great  deal  of 
distrust  of  ourselves  ;  which  are  not  qualities  of  a  mean 
spirit,  as  some  may  possibly  think  them,  but  virtues  of 
a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as  dignify  our  nature 
as  much  as  they  contribute  to  onr  repose  and  fortune ; 
for  nothing  can  be  so  unworthy  of  a  well-composed 
soul  aH  to  pass  away  life  in  bickerings  and  litigations; 
in  snarling  and  scuffling  with  every  one  about  us. 
Again  and  t^in,  my  dear  Barry,  we  must  be  at  peace 
with  our  species,  if  not  for  their  sakes,  yet  very  much 
for  our  own." 

We  may  add  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  another  English 
painter,  of  great  distinction  in  one  branch  of  the  art, 
-  who  also  was  mainly  self-taught,  the  late  Sir  Thouas 
Lawrence.  The  boyhood  of  this  great  artist  exhibited 
almost  as  remarkable  ^an  instance  of  the  precocious 
development  of  talent  as  any  .on  record..  He  was  born 
in  1769, -being  the  youngest  of  a  fionily  of  sixteen 
children.     His  father  had  been  bred  an  attorney,  but 
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had  afterwards  become  an  ilxciHe  ofGcer,  and,  when  his 
son  Thomas  was  bom,  was  an  innkeeper  at  Bristol ; 
which  city,  however,  being  nnsuccessfnl  in  his  business, 
bo  left  a  few  years  subsequent  to  this  event,  and 
eetablished  hisiHelf  in  the  same  capacity  at  DeviseB. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  strange  character,  as  indeed 
this  outline  of  his  history  would  itself  lead  ua  to  eup- 
poee.  His  ruling  passion,  it  seems,  was  a  love  of 
poetry ;  and  this  he  carried  so. far  as  not  only  to  spend 
much  of  his  own  time  in  writing  verses,  but  often  to 
insist  that  his  guests  also  shonld  postpone  all  other 
affairs  to  listen  to  his  effnsioue.  How  he  found  this 
sort  of  treatment  to  answer  in  attracting  or  attaching 
customers  to  his  house,  may  be  easily  conceived.  All 
who  did  not  prefer  eiioh  intellectual  banquets  to  more 
substantial  fare  gradually  deserted  the  rhyming  inn- 
keeper, by  whom,  of  course,  many  matters  of  consider- 


able,  though   merely  terrestrial,  importance  were   apt 
to  be  neglected,  while  he  was  employed  in  the  service 
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of  the  Muses.  The  consequence  was,  that  in  eik  or 
eeren  years  his  Devizes  speonlation  alao  failed,  and  old 
Lawrence  was  once  more  ready  for  a  change  of  resi- 
dence, if  not  of  profession. 

Long  before  this,  however,  his  son  Thomas  had  be- 
come famous  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  little  prodigy. 
He  was  a  very  beautiful  boy,  and  had  been  remarkable 
from  infancy  for  his  sprightly  and  winning  manners. 
His  father,  whose  favourite  he  was,  had  early  taught 
him  to  recite  poetry  ;  and  when  the  child  was  only  four 
4>r  five  years  old,  it  was  common  fur  him  to  be  presented 
by  his"  partial  parent  to  all  strangers  who  visited  the 
house,  to  exhibit  to  them  bis  proficiency  in  this  accom- 
plishment. But,  even  at  this  very  eai-ly  age,  he  had 
acquired  considerable  mastery  in  a  epeeies  of  perform- 
ance much  more  diEBcult  than  that  of  spouting  verses. 
He  was  able  already  to  use  his  pencil,  aad  to  take  like- 
nesses. This  art  he  had  acquired  entirely  of  himself — 
if  we  should  not  rather  say  that,  appearing  as  it  did 
with  the  very  commencing  development  of  his  intelleo- 
tnal  powers;  it  was  more  a  faculty  bom  with  him  than 
an  art  which  he  had  to  learn.  It  was  several  years 
after  he  began  to  draw  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
jseeing  a  good  painting.  He  had  not  only,  therefore,  to 
form  himself  merely  by  copying  nature,  but  to  invent 
the  mechanical  processes  of  his  art  by  his  own  ingenuity, 
without  either  a  master  or  a  model.  Yet  the  portraits 
which  he  sketched  even  so  early  as  his  fifth  year  are 
afBrmed  to  have  been  generally  happy  likenesses  ;  and 
one  of  Lady  Kenyou,  which  he  executed  at  this  period, 
is  particularly  recorded  as  having  been  at  once  recog- 

^  nised  when  shown  to  a  friend  of  her  .ladyship  twenty- 
five  years  after. 

At  the  age  of  six  he  was  sent  to  school,  but  he  was 
only  allowed  to  remain  two  years ;  and  this,  .with  the 
exception  of  a  few  lessons  in  Latin  and.  French  some 

.  time  afterwards,  was  all  the  education  be  ever  received. 
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The  unoommon  talenta  he  had  displayed  had  now  made 
him  generally  known ;  and  one  gentleman  generunaly 
offered  to  defray  the  expenite  of  nmintainiug  him  for 
Gome  yean  in  Italy,  that  such  extraordinary  natural 
powers  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  the 
best  possible  cultivation.  But  his  father  had  very 
absurdly  taken  it  into  his  head  that  instruotion  would 
only  cramp  and  weaken  his  son's  genius ;  or,  at  least, 
he  chose  to  say  that  Huoh  waa  his  opinion ;  and,  upon 
this  pretext,  he  not  only  refused  to  penult  bim  to  go  to 
Itome,  but  would  not  even  bear  of  bis  taking  lessons 
from  a  master  in  his  own  country.  He  allowed  him, 
however,  to  visit  the  houaes  of  some  of  the  neighbonriiig 
gentry,  where  he  saw  some  good  pictures;  and  theee 
first  gave  him  an  idea  of  historical  painting.  He  copied 
various  pieces  of  this  class,  and  at  last  produced  several 
original  compositions  of  his  own. 

His  fether  had  probably  for  some  time  before  leaving 
Devizes  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  turn  bis  son's 
dngnlar  talents  to  some  acoount;  end  it  may  have 
been  partly  with  this  view  that  be  declined  allowing 
any  lessons  to  be  given  to  the  boy.  He  considered,  of 
course,  that  he  would  attract  more  wonder  by  being 
presented  to  the  public  as  an  entirely  self-taught  genius, 
than  if  it  should  have  to  be  acknowledged  that  he 
had  derived  any  part  of  bis  skill  from  the  instrao- 
tions  of  others.  When  Mr.  Lawrence  gave  np  his  inn 
at  Devises,  Thomas  was  about  ten  years  of  age.  Hie 
whole  family  immediately  proceeded  to  Oxford,  A» 
soon  as  they  arrived  in  this  city  the  boy's  qualificatiouB 
were  announced  ;  and  numbers  soon  thronged  to  bim  to 
have  their  likeoeases  taken.  The  commencement  of^ 
the  speculation  was  thus  sufficiently  successful.  From 
Oxfoiii  tbey  removed  to  Salisbury,  and  thenoe  to  Wey- 
mouth; and  at  both  places  the  talents  of  the  young 
artist  reaped  a  considerable  harvest.  At  last,  in  1762, 
Mr,  Lawrence  proceeded  with  his   son,  and  the  rest. 
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of  hu  funil}',  b)  Bath,  wbere  he  proposed  to  fix  hia 
fiiture  rendenoe.  Tbomaa  was  at  ^is  time  in  his  thir- 
teentli  year, 

Od  his  arrival  in  Bath  he  found  tlie  penons  of  dis- 
tinction aaaembled  in  that  fashionable  place  of  resort 
fiuniliar  with  his  name  and  his  extraordiniu7  abilitiee ; 
and  sitters  soon  oome  to  him  in  such  numbers,  that  he 
raised  the  price  of  his  crayon  portraits  from  a  guinea  to 
a  guinea  and  a  half.    Some  of  the  ■persons  bjr  whom  he 
was  noticed,  also,  poaeesEed  valuable  collections  of  pio- 
tareB,^and  theee  he  used  to  employ  much  of  his  time 
in  studying  and  copying.     Among  other  copies  which 
he  made  was  one  of  the  Transfiguration  by  Baphael.     / 
This  he  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts ;  and  although,  in  /" 
consequence  of  an  informality,  it  was  found  not  to  be/  ' , 
admissible  as  a  competitor  for  any  of  the  regular  prizosic-"/ 
the  Society  were  so  much  struck  by  its  merits  that  thev';  I 
bestowed  upon  the  young  artist  their  lai^  silver  palettel  '  \ 
gUt,  and  five  guineas  in  money.  \  a 

He  remained  at  Bath  about  six  years;  and  during  the  V, 
whole  of  this  time,  young  as  he  was,  he  was  the  sole  \ 
support  of  his  father  and  the  rest  of  tlte  family.  He  is 
said  to  have  worked  regularly  in  painting  portraits  at 
least  four  hours  every  day, — besides  which,  he  spent 
much  time  in  studies  and  volontary  exercises  connected 
with  his  art.  At  last  his  fether,  to  whom  he  had  so  long 
brought  a  considerable  income,  either  thinking  that  his 
labours  might  be  made  still  more  profitable  in  a  larger 
field,  or  perhaps  prevailed  upon  by  the  remonstrances  of 
the  young  man  himself,  determined  to  remove  his  esta- 
blishmeut  to  London.  The  family  arrived  here  in  1787, 
when  Thomas  was  in  his  eighteenlli  year.  His  coming 
to  London  at  this  time  was  undoubtedly  a  fortunate 
event  in  every  way  for  the  artist.  The  folly,  or  more 
interested  views,  of  his  father  had  hitherto  withheld 
from  him  all  the  ordinary  means  of  improvement  in 
his  profession;  but  be  himself,  it  is  understood,  with 
C'.oogli: 
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more  good  sense,  felt  anxionaly  desirous  to  be  able  to 
Avul  himeelf  of  better  opportunities  of  study  than  be 
could  enjoy  in  the  country.  When  he  found  himself  in 
London,  accotdingly,  he  hastened  to  procure  admiseicm 
as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  He  also  got  him* 
self  introduced  to  Sir  Joehua  Reynolds,  to  whom,  then 
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in  the  height  of  his  fame,  his  father  would  seem  to  faai'e 
intended  that  he  should  at  once  set  up  as  a  rival, — 
having,  in  the  first  instance,  established  him  in  an 
expensive  suit©  of  apartments  in  Leicester-square,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  rooms  of  the  great 
painter.  In  this  matter,  also,  however,  his  son  acted 
more  modestly,  and  more  wisely.  He  sought  access  to 
Sir  Joshua's  study  with  one  of  his  performances  in  his 
hand — submitted  the  picture  to  his  inspection — ^and 
listened  to  his  remarks  vrith  the  attention  and  defer- 
ence of  one  who  both  knew  their  value  and  how  to 
profit  by   them.      He    also  veiy   soon  removed  from 
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LeioeBter-aquare  to  lees  splendid  lodgings  in  T&vistocb- 
atreet,  Covent  Garden. 

Snoh  was  the  early  tiistory  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence: 
His  Bnbeequent  career,  as  all  know,  waa  one  of  great 
brilliancy.  He  was  elected  a  Boyal  Associate  in  1791. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  Joshna  'Eeynolds,  the  following 
year,  he  was  appointed  his  anccessor  in  the  offices  of 
painter  to  hia  Majesty  and  to  the  Dilettanti  Society. 
From  this  time  his  repntation  grew  steadily,  till  he 
came  to  be  generally  acknowledged  the  fiiBt  portrait- 
painter  of  the  Bigo-  In  1815  the  honour  of  knighthood 
was  iiestowed  upon  him  by  the  Prince  Begent.  The 
preceding  year,  on  the  visit  of  the  foreign  aovereigns  to 
this  country,  he  had  received  his  Boyal  Higlmess's 
commands  to  take  the  likenesses  of  these  personages, 
and  some  of  the  more  distinguished  individuals  in  their 
suite ;  and,  during  their  stay,  lie  finished  the  portrmta 
of  the  King  of  FruBsia,  Field-marshal  Bliicher,  and  the 
Hetman  FlatofT.  Four  years  afterwards,  on  occasion  of 
the  Congress,  at  Aiz-la-Ghapelle,  he  repaired  to  that 
city,  where  he  painted  the  Emperor  Alexander;  and, 
proceeding,  from  thence  to  Vienna,  be  tbere  completed 
portraits  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Archdukes, 
Frince  Mettemioh,  and  other  distinguished  persons 
belonging  to  that  oonrt.  From  Vienna  ho  went  to 
Bome,  where  he  arrived  in  May,  1819.  Here  he 
painted  the  Pope,  Pius  VII.,  and  Cardinal  Ocnsalvi. 
He  remained  in  Bome  for  several  months,  during  which 
he  received  the  most  gratifying  testimonies  of  respeot 
and  admiration  from  his  brother  artists  there,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  month  of  April,  1820,  that  ho  returned 
to  England.  The  day  before  he  arrived  in  town  he  had 
been  unauimouBly  elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Boyal  Academy,  as  successor  to  Mr,  West.  This  dis- 
tinguished office  he  continued  to  bold  till  his  sudden 
and  lamented  death,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1830.   Only 
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the  day  before  this  event  happened,  he  had  worked  tot 
some  time  in  his  Btndy,  as  usual ;  and  even  a  few 
miautes  before  he  expired,  he  had  been  oonveTBing 
oheeifiiUy  with  some  Mends  who  had  spent  the  evening 
with  him,  on  the  art  which  he  loved,  and  which  it  was 
tiien  little  thought  by  any  of  them  he  would  so  soon 
oease  to  adom.* 

Gifted  as  he  was  with  snoh  an  extraordinary  natural 
capacity  for  his  art  as  to  have  been  in  reality  a  miracle 
of  precocity.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  does  not  furnish  ua 
with  an  example  bo  valuable  as  many  others  we  have 
quoted,  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  object  of  the 
present  work.  His  first  acquisitions  in  the  line  in 
which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinguished  himself 
were  not  made  either  throngh  laborious  application  or 
in  the  faoe  of  any  uncommon  difBoulties ;  but  rather  by 
a  happy  innate  skill  and  facility,  which  enabled  him  to 
paint  and  draw  likenesses  almost  as  soon  as  his  hand 
oould  hold  a  pencil,  and  with  something  approaching  to 
the  same  unconscionaness  and  absence  of  effort  with 
which  in  other  nten  the  limbs  obey  the  impulse  of 
volition  in  th'eir  most  ordinary  movements.  But  still 
his  history  is  not  altogether  uuinstructive,  even  as  a 
lesson  on  the  subject  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
Although  in  his  earliest  efforts  he  met  with  no  opposi- 
tion, but  on  the  contrary,  with  abundance  of  encourage- 
ment and  applause,  from  his  father,  we  have  seen  the 
resistance  which  that  person  afterwards  offered  to  every 
plan  which  was  proposed  for  his  son's  improvement; 
and  it  is  to  be  taken,  therefore,  as  tui  evidence  both  of 
great  good  sense  and  no  ordinary  firmness  on  the  part 

'  The  facts  here  staled  are  mostly  taken  fVom  an  interetUng 
narrative  of  Lawrence's  early  life,  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
JuveniU  Library,  Shice  the  present  woA  was  first  published, 
there  has  appeared  '  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawienoej' by  D.  K  Williams.  £sq.    2TDla.,Sva    London,  18BL 
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of  the  BOD,  that,  not  intozioated  either  by  the  flattened 
which  had  been  lavished  upon  him,  or  by  the  decided 
SDCceae  which  had  crowned  even  hia  yet  imperfect  per- 
formances, he  felt,  what  his  father  did  not,  how  uaefnl 
study  and  instmction  might  be  to  him,  and,  aa  soon  as 
it  was  in  his  power,  took  meaenree  of  hia  own  accord 
to  Bcoure  both.  Had  this  eminent  artist,  indeed,  not 
poeseased  many  other  superior  qnalitiea  beside  hia 
talent  as  a  painter,  the  education  which  he  received 
in  bis  boyhood,  suited  aa  it  waa  to  force  out  his  genius 
into  brilliant  but  premature  display,  would,  in  other 
reapecta,  have  been  productive  of  very  unfoHnnata 
effects  on  both  his  professional  and  his  general  cha- 
racter. He  mtist  have  been  very  active  in  availing 
himself  of  such  opportunities  as  his  aft«r  life  presented 
for  repairing  the  injuries  of  hia  early  training.  He  is 
one  of  a  very  few  of  our  great  English  painters  (Gains- 
borough was  another)  jrho  have  attained  to  eminence 
in  their  art,  without  having  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
an  early  residence  in  the  country  which  contains  the 
prinoipal  works  of  the  great  masters.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  never  visited  Italy  till  he  went  there,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  on  his  return  from  Vienna,  in 
1819,  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age.  This  was  one 
misfortune  which  he  owed  entirely  to  the  obstinacy  of 
his  father.  Considering  the  veiy  scanty  education,  too, 
which  he  received  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  learning, 
the  respectable  measure  of  literary  information  of  which 
he  afterwards  made  himself  master  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned to  his  credit.  Although  not  wljat  is  commonly  ■ 
called  a  scholar,  he  was  well  acquainted,  we  are  told, 
with  the  best  English  authors ;  and  had  taken  great 
pains  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  classical  and  foreign 
works,  in  so  far  BS  they  were  accessible  to  him  through 
translations.  Finally,  the  sober  and  rational  equability 
of  temper  and  conduct,  so  opposite  both  to  the  low 
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exbesees  of  Morland.ftnd  the  morbid  oynioiem  of  Barry, 
which  this  eminent  artist  preserved  thronghout  hin  life, 
aotwithetanding  his  early  exposure  to  so  many  in- 
fluenoea  well  ooloulated  to  oorrupt  both  hia  understand- 
ing and  his  heart,  forms  another  ground  on  account  of 
which  his  example  is  exceedingly  worthy  of  being  held 
up  to  the  imitation  of  aU,  and  especiallyof  such  as  may 
have  to  tread  a  path  so  perilous  aa  his,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  life. 
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tion  of  hia  art  under  the  direction  of  his  own  taste  and 
judgment.  His  oontempomry,  Qreuze,  whom  the  French 
leckon  their  most  eminent  poi-trait-painter  of  that  day, 
and  who  acquired  besides  great  Euue  by  his  oomposi- 
tions  from  hnmUe  life,  was  likewise  a  self-taught  artist 
Having  begun  at  a  very  early  age.  we  are  told,  to  oover 
the  wails  and  furniture  of  the  house  with  his  eketcbes, 
be  was  strictly  forbidden  by  his  father  to  oontinue  that 
amusement;  but  the  bias  of  his  genius  was  too  strong 
for  the  paternal  interdiction,  and  he  was  again  and 
again  found  with  his  chalk  or  obarcoal  in  bis  band,  and 
busy  at  his  old  employment.  At  last,  one  day,  when 
his  fotfaer  had  been  scolding  him  on  this  account,  a 
painter  of  the  name  of  Qrandon,  from  Lyons,  happened 
to  pay  them  a  visit  (they  lived  in  the  town  of  Tonmos 
in  Bni^ndy,  at  no  great  distance  from  that  city) ;  and 
it  was  agreed  by  all  parties  that  young  Oieuze  should 
be  taken  home  by  him  to  Lyons,  and  regularly  in* 
struoted  in  the  art  to  which  be  had  shown  bo  strong 
an  attachment.  It  is  afBnned,  however,  that  he  was 
already  nearly  aa  good  a  painter  as  the  master  to  whom 
he  was  thus  consigned,  and  that  in  his  subsequent 
progress  also  he  was'  chiefly  his  own  instructor. 
Another  artist  of  the  same  period,  dietinguiNbed  in  a 
different  line,  Okorob  Diohysios  EasCT,  whose  admirable 
drawings  of  botanical  objects  are  well  known  from  the 
engravings  in  the  Hortua  Ciiffortiamu  and  other  splendid 
works,  was  the  son  of  a  working  gardener,  employed  in 
the  gardens  of  one  of  the  German  princes,  and,  when  a 
boy,  acquired  his  skill  in  delineating  flowers  so  entirely 
by  his  own  efforts,  and,  it  may  be  even  added,  with  so 
little  conseionsness  of  the  prt^ress  he  was  making,  that 
he  had  formed  a  valuable  collection  of  the  productions 
of  his  pencil  before  he  was  aware  that  his  labours  were 
worth  anything.  I>r.  Trew,  a  physician  of  Nuremberg, 
having  accidentally  beard  of  him,  desired  to  see  his 
drawings,   and   found   that  he    had    already  executed 


reproBentations  of  about  five  htmdred  plants  in  a  style 
of  extraordinary  excellence.  Theee  paintiugs  liad  been 
merely  the  amusement  of  the  young  and  self-taught 
artist;  and  hia  surprise  may  be  conceived  when  I>r. 
Trew  offered  to  purchase  them  from  him  for  four 
thousand  florins,  or  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  sterling.  Even  the  money  was  not  so  welcome 
aa  the  assurance  thus  given  him  of  the  value  of  a  talent 
whioh  he  had  hitherto  rated  bo  lightly.  Ehret,  who 
from  this  moment  determined  upon  making  botaucal 
drawing  his  profession,  eventually,  as  we  have  said, 
earned  the  highest  distinction  in  this  line  of  art — 
especially  after  the  intimate  aoquaintanoe  he  formed 
with  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  who  directed  his  attention 
to  the  importance  of  minute  fidelity  in  delineating  some 
of  the  details  of  Testable  nature,  which  he  had  been 
acoustoroed  too  much  to  overlook.  After  having  resided 
in  different  parts  of  the  Continent,  be  came  to  England 
in  1740,  when  be  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
remained  in  this  country  till  his  death  in  1770.  He 
had  educated  himself  diligently  in  other  branches  of 
literature  and  science,  as  well  as  in  those  immediately 
connected  with  his  profession,  end  had  been  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  many  years  before liis  death. 

To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  strange  and 
romantic  story  of  the  Italian  painter,  Antonio  de 
Soi-ARio,  oommonly  called  11  Zingaro,  or  The  Gypsy, 
to  which,  after  it  had  been  long  almost  forgotten, 
attention  was  recalled  some  years  ago,  in  consequence 
of  the  discovery  of  one  of  the  artist's  paintings  at 
Venice.  On  this  painting,  which  was  puirchased  from 
a  dealer  by  the  Abbate  Louis  Celotti  of  that  city,  Solario  - 
designates  himself  a  Venetian;  and  the  circumstance 
appears  to  liave  been  received  as  a  matter  of  no  small 
gratification  and  triumph  by  those  who  now  consider 
themselves  as  henoe  entitled  to  cl^im  him  as  their 
eonntrymau.     A  Signer  Moschini  has  published  a  smt^l 
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pamphlet*  upon  the  sabjeot,  which  he  dedioatea  to  the 
Abbate  Celotli,  and  in  which  he  details  the  particnlare  of 
Solario's  histoTy,  as  they  aro  given  in  Bemafdo  Domi* 
aid's  '  Lives  of  the  Neapolitan  Painters,'  one  of  the  few 
writers  by  whom  even  hie  name  bad  heretofore  been 
noticed.  Dominici,  however,  represents  him  as  having 
been  a  native  of  the  province  of  AbmzBo,  in  Naples ; 
and  Moschini  therefore  addresses  himself,  in  the  first 
place,  to  refnte  this  error,  as  he  conoeivee  it  to  be,  and 
to  maintain  the  claim  of  Venice  to  the  bononr  of  having 
been  the  Gypsy's  bir^i-plaoe.  His  argument  npon  this 
point,  though  rather  long,  issues,  after  all,  merely  in  a 
reference  to  the  ineoription  npon  the  Abbate  Celotti'a 
picture,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  direct 
evidence,  he  contends  ought  to  settle  the  question. 
But,  wherever  he  may  have  been  bom,  it  is  a^«ed  on 
all  hands,  that  Solaido  was  originally  a  Gypsy,  or 
wandering  tinker,  and  that  it  was  in  this  character  he 
first  made  his  appearance  at  Naples  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  was,  at  this  time,  in  the 
twenty- seventh  year  of  his  age,  having  been  bom,  it  is 
said,  although  about  this  date  there  is  some  doubt,  in 
the  year  1382.  While  here,  he  chanced  to  be  employed 
to  do  some  work  in  the  way  of  his  craft  by  a  painter  of 
the  name  of  Colantonio  del  Fiore.  This  painter  bad  a 
very  beautiful  daughter;  the  young  lady  was  seen  by 
Solano ;  and  the  tinker  at  onoe  fell  deeply  in  love  with 
her.  It  was  taking  a  bold  step,  certainly,  and  one  not 
very  likely  to  be  encceestul ;  but,  impelled  by  his  passion, 
the  enamonred  Solario  determined  to  ask  the  lady  from 
her  father  in  marriage.  His  application  was  treated 
'  with  ridioule  by  Colantonio ;  who,  by  way  of  efieotnally 
extinguishing  the  poor  Gypsy's  hopes,  told  him  that  he 
meant  to  bestow  his  daughter  only  upon  some  one  who 
was  as  good  a  painter  as  himself.      "Then  will  you 
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SGoept  of  me,"  said  Solario,  "for  your  aon-in-law,  if 
after  a  certain  time  I  ehall  present  myself  to  you  with 
that  qaalifioation  ?  Will  you  give  me  ten  years  to  leara 
to  paint,  and  so  to  entitle  myself  to  the  band  of  your 
daughter?"  Colantonio  thought  that  he  would  not 
haaard  much  by  assenting  to  this  proposal,  by  which 
he  would  at  least  rid  himself  for  the  present,  And  for  a 
oonsiderable  time  to  come,  of  his  importunate  suitor, 
whose  pertinacity  and  eameaitnees  began  somewhat  to 
alarm  him ;  and  so,  not  greatly  apprehending  that  he 
should  ever  bear  more  of  him,  he  assured  the  tinker, 
that,  if  he  came  back. within  the  period  in  question 
transformed  into  a  punter,  the  young  lady  ehonld  be 
his.  Before  this,  the  story  relates,  Solario  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  obtained  the  attention  and  favour  of  the 
King's  sister ;  and  he  now  insisted  that  Oolantonio 
should  go  with  him  to  that  princess,  and,  in  her  pre- 
sence, renew  his  covenant.  Somewhat  more  favourably 
impressed  towards  his  proposed  son-in-law,  probably,  by 
being  made  aware  of  the  interest  he  had  at  court,  the 
|)ainter  agreed  to  this  also ;  and  the  princess  accordingly 
became  the  witness,  of  the  eelemn  ratification  of  his 
engagement.  Having  settled  the  matter  thus  'iar. 
Solario  immediately  left  Naples,  for  Oolanionio  had 
stipulated  that  he  should  remove  to  a  distance  while 
acquiring  his  new  accomplishment ;  and  in  the  first 
iuRtance  he  proceeded  directly  to  Rome.  Here,  how 
ever,  he  could  not  find  an  instructor  to  his  mind  :  but 
he  heard  much  talk  of  Lippo  Balmasi,  who  resided  at 
Bologna,  and  thither  therefore  he  determined  to  betake 
himsell  On  finding  Lippo,  and  telling  him  his  object, 
he  received  at  first  &om  that  person  only  an  urgent 
exhortation  to  think  no  more  of  so  wild  a  plan,  and  to 
trust  to  the  efficacy  of  time  and  absence  to  cure  his 
passion ;  but  Solario  continued  to  press  his  application 
so  perseveringly,  employing  even  tears  to  aid  his  en- 
treaties, that  the  reluctant  painter  was  at  last  prevailed 
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upon  to  iidmit  him  as  his  pnpil.  To  Uie  ardent  Solano 
it  now  Beemed  ae  if  all  hie  difficulties  were  over.  From 
the  moment  in  which  he  began  to  receive  Lippo's  in- 
structions his  application  was  unceasing.  Awkward  as 
he  was  at  first,  he  sooq  became  the  admiration  and  envy 
of  his  fellow-students ;  and  even  his  master  himself  now 
advised  him  to  persevere  in  his  new  career,  as  eamestlj' 
as  he  had  formerly  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  &om 
entering  upon  it.  He  remained  six  or  seven  years  with 
Lippo,  and  then  left  Bologna  to  visit  the  other  principal 
towns  of  Italy,  with  the  view  of  improving  himself  in 
hie  art  by  studying  the  various  styles  of  other  paiut«re. 
In  this  peregrination  he  spent  nearly  three  years,  daring 
which  he  visited,  among  other  places,  Florence,  Ferrara, 
and  Venice ;  and  then,  returning  once  more  to  Naples, 
after  an  absence  of  nine  years  and  some  months,  he 
first  presented  himself  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  attached 
to  the  court,  whose  picture  he  drew,  and  by  his  means 
was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  his  old  friend,  the 
princess,  who  had  by  this  time  ascended  the  throne.* 
Chuiged  as  he  was  in  outward  appearance,  as  in  every- 
thing  else,  be  was  not  recognised  by  bis  former  patro- 
ness; but  a  Madonna  and  Child,  of  his  own  drawing, 
which  he  offered  to  her,  was  graciously  accepted.  ^^  hen 
her  majesty  had  expressed  her  approbation  of  this  pic- 
ture, the  painter  threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  ventured 
to  ask  her  if  she  did  not  recollect  the  wandering  gypsy, 
who  ten  years  before  had  had  the  honour  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  her  presence,  and  in  whose  fortune  she  had 
then  been  pleased  to  take  an  interest  P  After  recognis- 
ing him,  the  queen,  at  firet,  would  scarcely  believe 
that  be  had  really  painted  the  picture  he  had  given  her : 
but,  on  hie  executing  in  her  presence  a  portrait  of  hei> 
self,  she  no  longer  doubted  his  pretensions.  She  ih^i 
sent  for  Colantonio,  and,  having  submitted  the  ^Hctures 
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to  hiB'inspeotian,  desired  him  to  telt  her  what  he 
thought  of  them.  Colantoaio  extolled  them  both  to  the 
skies.  On  diia  her  majesty  asked  him  vrfaether  he  would 
not  rather  give  his  daughter  to  the  artist  whose  pro- 
ductions were  now  before  bim,  than  wait  any  longer  for 
the  return  of  the  gypsy,  of  whom  he  had  heard  nothing 
for  so  many  yeare  ?  Too  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  his  engagement,  the  Neapolitan  painter 
e^erly  expressed  his  assent  to  this  proposal ;  when  her 
majesty,  calling  to  Solario  to  step  forward  from  his  place 
of  concealment  behind  a  curtain,  where  be  bad  heard 
all  that  passed,  at  once  solved  the  mystery.  We  need 
scarcely  add  the  conolusion  of  the  atoiy.  Solario  re- 
ceived his  well-earned  bride ;  the  father,  as  he  put  her 
hand  in  his,  remarking  that,  if  not  his  ancestry,  at  least 
his  art  deserved  her.  Solario  was  soon  afl«r  this  ap- 
pointed painter  to  the  Neapolitan  Court.  I>nring  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  executed  many  works,  which 
placed  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the  painters  of  that 
age.  In  particular  his  series  of  pictures  in  fresco,  illus- 
trative of  the  life  of  St.  Benedict,  in  the  church  of  the 
oonvent  of  St.  Severinus,  at  Naples,  long  excited  uni- 
versal admiration;  and,  even  in  the  half-defaced  state 
in  which  they  at  present  exist,  testify  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  artist.  These  frescos,  however,  he  left 
nnfinisbed  at  bis  death,  in  1455.  The  picture  by 
Solario,  which  the  Abhate  Celotti  has  lately  recovered, 
Had  of  which  an  engraving  is  given  in  Signer  Moschini's 
pamphlet,  is  considered  as  fully  sustaining  the  artist's 
traditionary  fame.  As  for  tbe  history  which  we  have 
jnst  detailed,  it  is  not  improbably  indebted  to  tbe 
popular  love  of  the  marvellous  for  some  portion  of  the 
shape  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  is,  in  the  mun,  founded  upon  fact. 
The  reader  will  remark  its  similarity  to  that  of  Matsys, 
the  Flemish  painter;*  and,  if  both  relatione  be  true, 
•  Vol.  i.  p.  M.  ,--  I 
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eeldom,  certainly,  has  love  bad  to  boast  of  a  greater  or 
worthier  trinmpb  tb&a  those  it  achieved  in  the  caueB  of 
the  Italian  tinker  and  the  blackemith  of  Antwerp. 

But  we  should  never  come  to  an  end  if  we  were  to 
seek  to  notice  all  the  histories  of  the  subjugation  of 
outward  circumstances,  by  the  enthusiasm  and  strong 
determination  of  genius,  which  the  biography  of  painters 
would  supply.  We  will  add  one  name  from  a  kindred 
department  of  art— that  of  tbe  great  soulptor  Cu<ow 
He  was  also,  in  great  part,  a  self-taught  artist.  Canova 
was  bom  in  1757,  at  a  email  village  situated  in  the 
Venetian  territory.  His  fother  was  a  stoneKmtter,  and 
died  when  Antonio,  who  was  hie  only  child,  was  in  his 
third  year.  His  mother,  in  a  few  months,  married  again, 
and,  removii^  to  another  village,  left  the  child,  who  was 
of  a  very  delicate  frame  of  body,  with  his  paternal  graad- 
fittber  and  grandmother.  This  turned  out  by  no  means 
the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
Antonio ;  for  his  grandfother,  whose  name  was  Faeiao, 
although  only  a  stone-cutter  too,  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
intelligence  and  ingenuity,  and,  by  all  aooounts,  much 
better  qualified  at  least  to  kindle  to  its  first  love  of  art 
the  genius  of  the  future  sculptor  than  his  own  father, 
had  he  lived,  would  probably  have  been.  Pasino's  wife, 
Catherina,  too,  took  the  most  tender  care  of  her  little 
grandson.  He  was,  indeed,  the  delight  of  the  good  old 
people ;  and,  while  he  was  yet  almost  a  child,  Padno, 
who,  as  we  have  just  said,  was  aooompliahed  much 
beyond  the  generality  of  his  class,  had  taught  him  the 
elements  of  drawing,  and  had  even  set  him  to  model  in 
clay,  and  to  shape  little  fragments  of  marble  into  the 
figures  of  tbe  more  simple  and  easy  inanimate  objeots. 
The  young  artist,  on  his  part,  bad  no  delight  anywhere 
hut  in  his  grandfather's  workBhop,  unless  it  was,  after 
the  houts  of  labour,  to  listen  to  the  tales  and  ballads 
recited  to  him  by  bis  grandmother.  So  early  as  his 
ninth  year,  indeed,  Faaino  employed  him  as  a  regular 
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workin&n,  and  be  ooutiiiaBd  to  work  as  suoh  till  he  waa 
twelve.  Ihirmg  these  three  yean  he 'had  been,  wont 
oooaaionallj  to  acoompan;  his  grand&ther  to  execute 
repaiis  at  the  honses  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors. 
aeTeral  of  whom  were  Venetian  noblemen,  who  had 
their  cotmtry  reddenoea  in  thia  dietriet.  Among  them 
was  the  Signor  OioTtmni  Fallen,  a  gentleman  of  culti- 
vated taste,  who,  after  having  frequently  seen  the  boy, 
was  so  mnoh  pleased  with  his  manaers,  as  well  as  witli 
the  evidenoeB  of  ingenuity  which  he  already  displayed, 
that  he  at  last  resolved  to  toke  hii"  into  his  house,  in. 
order  that  he  might  enjoy  some  of  those  advantages  of 
education  whidi  his  grandfather's  humble  means  oould 
not  afford  him.  A  story  has  been  told  of  Ganova  having 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Falieri  foroily  by  his 
having  on  one  oocaaion,  when  some  ornament  was  un- 
expectedly wanted  for  the  Brora's  table,  modelled  for 
the  purpose  a  lion  in  butter,  which  excited  such  admira- 
tion that  the  artist  was  immediately  inquired  after,  and 
orders  given  that  be  should  be  brought  forward.  But 
it  appears  certda  that  this  anecdote  is  a  fable,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  the  introduotioii  of  the  sculptor  to  his  early 
patron  is  attributed  to  the  ciroumstanoe  in  question, 
Pasino  had  been  long  known  to  Signor  Falieri,  who  had 
also  had  many  occasions  of  remarking  the  promising 
talents  of  his  grandson  before  he  took  him  into  his 
house.*  That  step,  however,  he  appears  to  have 
adopted  with  no  higher  views,  at  first,  than  merely  that 
the  boy's  general  foonlties  might  receive  such  cultiva- 
tion as  ahould  enable  him  to  follow  the  trade  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  with  superior  advantages.  Nor 
did  he  probably  entertain  any  other  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  future  destination  of  his  protege,  when, 
after  some  time,  be  sent  faim  to  reoeive  some  instructions 
in  the  rudiments  of  sculpture  &om  an  artist  of  consider- 
*  rfde  'Hemoin  of  Autonio  Canora,'  trj  3.  B.  Hemes,  A.H 
Edin.  182S, pp.  ISiy^a. 
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able  eminence  who  then  happened  to  be  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Giuseppe  Beniardi,  or  Toretto,  as  he 
was  otherwise  called.  In  Toretto's  workshop,  however, 
Canova  soon  learned  much  more  than  it  had  been  in- 
tended he  should  acquire.  After  he  had  been  there 
somewhat  above  a  year,  he  one  day  took  an  opportunity, 
in  bis  master's  absence,  to  make  models  of  two  angels 
in  clay.  When  Toretto,  on  his  return  home,  saw  these 
figures,  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  they  had  been 
executed  by  his  pnpil,  who  had  hitherto,  in  fact,  received 
lessons  merely  in  some  of  the  mechanical  processes  of 
the  art.  Canova  remained  with  Toretto  about  three 
years,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  village  and  hia 
original  uccnpation.  But,  fortunately,  Signor  Falieri, 
who  now  resided  in  Venice,  seized  probably  by  some 
mi^vings  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  hnmble  sphere  to 
which  he  had  consigned  the  talents  of  hie  young  friend, 
after  a  short  time  ^;ain  sent  him  an  invitation  to  oomo 
to  him.  To  Venice,  accordingly,  Canova  repaired, 
being  now  in  his  sixteenth  year.  From  this  date  it 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  fixed  that  he  should 
become  an  artist.  He  therefore  applied  himself  assidu- 
ously to  all  the  necessary  studies.  In  order,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  might  not  be  entirely  dependent  on 
his  patron,  although  he  lived  in  his  palace,  he  formed 
an  engagement  to  give  his  servioes  during  the  afternoon, 
to  a  sculptor  in  the  city,  from  whom,  however,  he  got 
very  little  for  his  work.  "  I  laboured,"  says  he,  in  one 
of  his  letters,"  "for  a  mere  pittance,  but  itwaasnfiBoient. 
It  was  the  frait  of  my  own  resolution ;  and,  as  I  then 
flattered  myself,  the  foretaste  of  more  hononrable  re- 
*ardB, — for  I  never  thought  of  wealth."  His  day, 
therefore,  was  thus  divided : — the  morning  vras  given  to 
study  in  the  academy  or  the  galleries,  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  the  workshop,  and  the  evenii^was  devoted 
t«  the  improvement  of  his  mind  in  general  knowledge. 
•  'Memoirs.'  by  Mcmfs.  p.  186. 
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Th«  first  oommiBaion  whicli  Canova  ever  obtained  voa 
from  a  Venedan  noblenum,  for  two  baeketu  containing 
fruits  and  fiowera.  This,  his  earliest  performance,  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Venice ;  bnt  it  is  not  thought  to  give 
mnch  promise  of  the  excellence  which  he  afterwards 
attained.  He  next  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  a 
gronp  on  the  anbject  of  Orpheus  and  Euiydice  fur 
Signor  Falieri;  bnt  this  he  did  not  finish  till  many 
years  afterwards.  Meantime  he  determined  to  set  up  in 
bttsinesB  for  himself ;  andhis  firstworkshop  was  a  small 
ground  cell  in  the  Monastery  of  the  Augustine  Friars, 
the  use  of  which  be  obtained  by  a  grant  from  the 
brotherhood.  In  this  humble  and  obscure  apartment 
Canova  wrought  for  four  years.  But,  although  not 
much  noticed  by  the  world  during  this  period,  his  mind 
was  all  the  while  making  rapid  progress  in  the  study 
and  mastery  of  his  art.  It  was  at  this  time  that,  left 
entirely  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence  to  the  guidance  of 
his  own  refiectionK,  he  first  began  to  perceive  the  neces- 
sity of  founding  the  study  of  art  upon  the  study  of 
nature,  in  opposition  to  the  notion  which  then  prevailed 
that  certain  assumed  principles  and  rules  of  operation 
were  alone  to  be  attended  to.  As  soon  as  this  new  view 
dawned  upou  his  mind  he  hastened  to  regulate  his 
studies  in  conformity  to  it.  Instead  of  merely  examin- 
ing and  copying  the  works  of  other  sculptors,  he  re- 
sorted for  every  part  of  his  art  to  the  works  of  nature. 
He  studied  anatomy.  He  attended  the  public  spectacles 
and  the  theatres,  that  he  might  catch  the  finest  attitudes 
of  the  human  figure  from  the  living  exhibition.  In 
walking  the  streets,  in  like  manner,  his  eye  was  con- 
atautly  on  the  wateh  to  catch  new  forms  of  grace  and 
power  from  the  moving  life  around  him.  His  art  now 
became  more  than  ever  the  sole  object  for  which  he 
tired.  He  laid  down  a  rule  for  himself,  which  he  striotly 
observed,  never  to  piasa  a  day  without  making  some 
progress,  or  to  retire  to  rest  till  he  had  produced  some 
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deaign.  In  the  meantime  he  also  pursued  ^th  ardour 
his  Btudies  in  generaJ  knowledge,  espeoiallj  in  those 
Drancbea  whioh  he  conoeiTed  to  be  most  important  to 
him  in  hisprofeeaioHtSnohaspoetty.anliqDities.histoiy, 
ftnd  the  Oreek  and  Bomsn  classicB,  which,  however,  he 
ooold  only  read  through  the  medium  of  translations. 
He  likewise  studied  the  French  and  Spaniah  languages. 
All  this  time,  however,  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  was 
verf  little  known.  The  first  performance  by  which  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  bis  feUow^citizens  was  his  fimshed 
group  of  Orpheus  and  Euiydioe,  which  he  exhibited  in 
1776.  Immediately  after  this  orders  began  to  flow  in 
Dpon  him,  and  he  soon  removed  to  a  better  workshop. 
In  1780  the  Venetian  senate  bestowed  upon  him  a  pen- 
sion of  300  dncats  (about  601.),  in  order  that  be  mi^rt 
have  it  in  his  power  to  go  to  finish  his  studies  at  Home. 
From  this  time  the  ecolesiastioal  capital  became  his 
chief  residence.  On  his  fiist  arriyal  there,  however, 
his  novel  principles  of  art  revolted  all  the  established 
authorities  in  such  matters;  and  for  a  long  time  hia 
works  were  the  ridicule  both  of  connoisseurs  and  of  his 
brother  sculptors.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1600 
that  Canova's  merits  were  fully  and  generally  reoi^ised. 
From  this  time,  however,  till  hie  death,  in  1822,  he 
stood  in  universal  estimation  in  the  first  rank  of  Ms  art, 
and  received  all  the  honours  that  the  admiraltou  of  the 
world  could  bestow  upon  him,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Bonlptora  that  had  appeared  in  modem  times. 

The  last  person  we  shall  mention  under  Ibis  head  is 
our  oonntryman,  Thomas  Bkwiok,  so  deservedly  cele- 
brated for  bis  admirable  perfonoanoes  in  wood-engravT 
ing,  an  art  of  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  not  so 
mudi  the  improver  as  the  reviver  or  re-inventor, 
Bewick  was  bom  in  the  year  1T53,  at  a  village  called 
Cherryborn,  in  Northumberland.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  delighted  above  all  things  in  observing  the 
habits  of  animals ;  and  it  was  his  fondness  for  this  study 
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that  gave  rue,  'while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  to  his  fint 
attempts  in  drawing.  Long  before  he  had  ever  received 
any  iustmction  in  that  art,  he  nsed  to  delineate  his 
&vouritee  of  the  lower  creation  with  great  accuracy  and 
spirit  HJB  introdnotion  to  the  regular  rtndy  of  his 
future  profeBBion  was  oocaeioned  by  an  aocident  similar 
to  that  which  ha«  been  mentioned  a  few  pages  back  as 
having  happened  in  the  case  of  the  French  painter 
GreuEO.  Bewick  also  was  in  the  habit  of  ekercinng  his 
genina  by  covering  the  walls  and  doors  of  the  houses  in 
his  native  village  with  his  eketohes  in  chalk.  Some  of 
these  perfurmRnoes  one  day  chanced  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Mr.  Bielby,  a  copper-plate  engraver  of  New- 
oastle,  as  he  was  passing  throiy^h  Cherryfoum ;  and  he 
was  so  mnob  stmck,  it  is  said,  with  the  talent  they  dis- 
played, that  he  immediately  songht  oat  the  yonng 
artist,  and  obtained  his  father's  consent  to  take  him  wiUi 
him  to  be  his  apprentice.  Hr.  Bielby  had  not  had  his 
young  pupil  long  under  his  ohaige,  wh^  Dr.  Button,  of 
Woolwich,  happened  to  apply  to  him  to  fDmish  a  set  of 
oopper-plate  engravings  for  a  mathematical  work  (hie 
'  Treatise  on  Navigation ')  which  he  was  then  preparing 
for  the  press.  Bielby,  however,  who  was  a  very  intel- 
ligent man,  su^ested  to  the  Doctor  that,  instead  of 
having  his  dit^rams  engraved  on  copper,  in  which  case 
they  could  only  be  given  on  separate  -  plates;  to  be 
stitched  into  the  volume,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  them  out  in  wood,  when  they  might  be  printed 
along  with  the  letter-press,  each  on  the  same  p^e  with 
the  matter  which  it  referred  to,  or  was  intended  to 
illustrate.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  wood- 
engraving.  In  a  copper-plate,  as  may  be  km>wn  to  most 
of  our  i«ador8,  the  parts  which  are  intended  to  leave  an 
impression  upon  the  paper  are  out  into  the  copper,  so 
that,  after  the  ink  is  spread  over  the  engraving,  it  has 
to  be  mbbed  from  all  iba  prominent  or  uncut  portion  of 
the  snrface,  in  order  that  it  may  remain  only  in  these 
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hollows.  The  oouBequence  is  that,  in  the  first  place, 
the  plate  is  very  soon  worn,  or  the  fineneBB  of  the  lines 
impaired,  by  the  continual  abrosion  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected; an  inconvenience,  however,  which  has  been 
){Teat1y  reduced  by  the  modem  substitution  of  steel  fbr 
copper.  Secondly,  from  the  method  of  inking  being  so 
different  from  that  which  is  used  in  printing  letter- 
press, where  the  parts  of  the  type  that  make  the  impres- 
sion are  the  prominences  and  not  the  hollows,  and  the 
ink,  therefore,  is  allowed  to  reinain  wheie  it  naturally 
adheres  on  being  applied  by  the  ball  or  roller,  the 
copper-plate  engraving  must  always  be  printed  by  itself, 
and  generally  on  a  separate  page  &om  the  letter-press. 
The  only  way  of  giving  both  on  the  same  page  is  to 
subject  the  paper  to  two  sucoessive  impressions,  which, 
beside  the  inconvemence  of  the  operation,  almost  always 
produces  an  napleaaant  effect  from  the  difference  of 
colour  in  the  two  iakings,  and  the  difficulty  of  adjust, 
ment.  A  wood-cut  has  none  of  these  disadvantages. 
As  the  impression  is  to  be  made  by  the  prominent  parts 
of  the  wood,  these,  which  receive  the  ink  directly  from 
tlie  roller,  are  allowed  to  retain  it,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  types :  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  of  that 
process  of  rubbing  at  every  impression,  which  so  soon 
weais  out  a  copper-plate.  The  consoqneace  is,  that, 
while  rarely  more  than  two  thousand  impressions  can 
be  taken  from  a  copper-engraving  before  it  requires  to 
be  retouched,  a  wood-out  will  yield  perhaps  fifty  thou- 
sand. Then  the  Utter,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
to  be  inked,  admits  of  being  set  up,  if  necessary,  just  like 
any  of  the  other  tyTpee,  in  the  midst  of  a  common  page, 
and  so  of  being  printed  both  in  the  most  convenient 
place,  and  without  any  separate  process.  The  block 
must,  of  course,  for  this  purpose  be  made  very  exactly 
of  the  same  thickness  or  depth  as  the  other  typeS'  along 
with  which  it  is  placed.  In  the  early  days  of  wood- 
engiavingthe  pear-tree  or  apple-tree  was  the  wood  most 
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dommonly  tuied;  but  box-wood  is  now  generally  etn- 
pluyed,  as  being  of  &  still  firmer  and  more  compacl 
grain.  The  surface  of  the  block  is  firet  shaved  very 
even  and  smooth;  and  upon  this  the  figure  is  then 
traced  in  pencdlling  ae  it  is  to  be  finally  cut  out  in 
relief. 

Dr.  Huttoa  followed  Bielby's  advioe  with  regard  to 
the  diagrams  for  bin  book,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
they  should  be  cut  in  wood.  Many  of  them,  accord- 
ingly! were  put  by  his  master  into  young  Bewick's 
bands.  The  boy  executed  them  with  so  much  accuracy, 
and  a  finish  so  greatly  beyond  what  bad  usually  been 
attained  in  that  species  of  work,  that  Mr.  Bielby  earn- 
estly advised  him  to  give  his  chief  attention  hencefor- 
ward to  wood-engraving,  and  to  make  it  his  profession. 
At  this  time  that  art  had  fallen  into  the  lowest  repute. 
Yet  it  had  by  no  means  been  always  so.  In  former 
times  it  had  both  counted  several  distinguished  names 
among  its  cultivators,  and  bad  reached  a  very  striking 
degree  of  effect  in  some  of  its  productions.  About  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  celebrated  painter 
'  Albert  Dilrer,  who  was  also  eminent  as  a  copper-plate 
engraver,  practised  cutting  in  wood.  When  the  art 
was  first  introduced  it  was  employed  ohiefiy  to  fumiah 
ornamental  borders  for  the  title-pages  of  books;  and 
these  decorations  wei'e  in  general  merely  broad  stripes 
of  black,  enlivened  by  a  few  simple  fig^ures,  such  as 
oirclea  or  hearts,  which  were  left  white  upon  n  dark 
ground,  by  being,  not  raised,  but  scooped  out  in  the 
wood.  In  the  same  manner,  when  any  object,  tbe 
shape  of  a  human  or  of  any  other  being,  for  instance, 
was  to  be  represented,  it  was  the  practice  merely  to 
cut  away  the  block  acco^ing  to  the  requisite  outline, 
leaving  all  the  space  within  untouched,  so  that  when 
inked  and  applied  to  th6  paper,  it  left  its  impression  in 
a  blot  of  unrelieved  and  uniform  blackness  throughout : 
the  picture  of  the  devil,  in  particular,  used  often  to  be 
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exhibited  io  this  sable,  and  as  manj  do  doabt  deemed  it 
in  that  case,  peonliarl;  saitable,  gaiee.  It  aoon,  how- 
ever, became  usual  to  introduce  white  Unes,  effected,  4^ 
oonise,  by  the  euy  process  of  merely  onttiDg  groo-vea  in 
the  wood,  U<  mark  the  shades  at  the  knees,  shoulders, 
and  other  parts  of  the  figure ;  an  improvement  which 
made  the  representation  both  less  sombre  and  also  somci- 
what  more  natural.  At  a  wtill  later  period  the  ontline 
alone  and  the  shaded  parts  were  left  prominent.  This 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  commenoement  of 
the  existing  style  of  the  art.  But  the  period  during 
which  wood-engraving  was  carried  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection was  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
a  method  was  followed  by  some  of  the  more  eminent 
artista,  which  gave  to  their  performances  an  effect  im- 
attained  by  their  predecessoiB,  and  which  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  HDOceeding  times  have  perhaps  scarcely 
surpassed.  This  was  the  method  of  crosB-hatching,  or 
cutting  the  wood  into  a  congeries  of  squares  or  lozenges 
by  two  series  of  prominent  lines  running  transversely  to 
each  other.  By  this  means  they  produced  not  only 
shading,  but  gradations  of  shading,  with  as  much  per- 
fection as  is  done  in  copper-plate  engraving;  for  the 
different  parts  of  the  picture  had  only  to  be  hatched 
more  or  lees  closely,  according  as  they  were  intended  to 
be  dark  or  light.  Many  of  Albert  DUrer's  performances 
are  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity.  The  difficully, 
however,  of  carving  these  crossing  lines  upon  the  wood 
must  have  been  exceedii^ly  great ;  and  indeed  it  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  effect  in  question  was 
produced  by  the  paper  being  impressed,  not  upon  one, 
but  upon  two  blocks  successively.  The  method  of 
oroBs-hatohing  in  wood  has,  at  all  events,  been  long 
abandoned ;  although  some  attempts  that  have  been 
made  in  very  recent  times  have  shown  that  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  to  produce  the  same  eSeot  as  in  the  works  of 
the  old   msAters   by   a  single  block,  although  at  the 


expense  of  extmordinuy  labour  and  skill.  If  the  old 
method  had  consisted  in  any  such  half-meclianical 
proceea  as  the  application  of  sncoemive  blocks,  it  pro- 
bably would  not  have  Gallon  so  oompletelj  into  ob- 
liTioQ.  It  was  no  doubt  the  extraordinary  pains  it  cost 
and  the  time  it  consumed  that  occasioned  its  disuse. 

When  the  practice  of  cross-hatching  was  abandoned, 
however,  wood-engraviiig  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to 
be  cultivated  as  an  art.  In  this  country  in  particular  it 
was  seldom  resorted  to  except  to  furnish  a  few  of  the 
simple  ornaments  used  in  common  printing,  such  as  a 
border  for  the  title-page,  a  tail-piece,  or  a  coarse  ont  to 
put  at  the  head  of  a  street  ballad.  From  this  state  of 
ooDtempt  it  was  raised  again  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  by  the  goDins  and  perseverance  of  the  indivi- 
dual the  mention  of  whose  name  has  given  occasion  to 
this  brief  sketch  of  its  history,  and  who,  by  his  labours 
in  its  cultivation  and  improvement,  raised  himself  also 
from -obscurity  to  distinction,  Aooording  to  Mr.  Bielby's 
advice,  Bewick  probably  continued  to  give  much  of  his 
attention  to  cutting  in  wood  during  the  remainder  of  his 
apprenticeship.  As  soon  as  it  was  over  he  repaired  to 
London,  where  he  went  into  the  emplpyment  of  a  person  - 
wlio  practised  this  trade,  such  as  it  then  existed,  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hatton  Garden.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  he  soon  found  he  was  not  likely 
to  learn  much  &om  hie  new  master ;  for,  in  a  very  short 
time,  he  returned  to  the  country.  With  his  taste,  too, 
for  nii-al  scenery  and  enjoyments,  and  the  observation 
<^  nature,  he  found  little  in  Loudon  in  which  he  took 
much  intereut.  When  Mr.  Bielby,  therefore,  now  offered 
to  take  him  into  partnership,  he  at  once  resolved  to  re- 
trace hiB  steps  to  Newcastle.  Nor  even  after  he  had 
obtained  bis  highest  celebrity  did  he  ever  again  think  of 
establishing  himself  in  the  metropolis.  He  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  his  native  district. 

The  £rst  specimen  of  his  talents  by  which  Bewick 
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made  bimself  known  was  a  cut  of  an  old  hoond,  vhidt. 
being  laid  before  the  Society  of  Arte,  obtained  a  prise 
■which  they  had  that  year  offered  for  the  best  wood- 
engraving.  This  was  in  1775.  The  block  had  been 
cut  for  an  edition  of  Gay's  '  FableR,'  which  had  been  pro* 
jccted  some  time  before  by  Ur.  Thomas  Saint,  the  printer 
of  the  '  Newcastle  Cooiant.'  The  work  itself  appeared  in 
1779,  and  immediately  attracted  general  attention  by  the 
striking  superiority  of  its  embeUishments,  which  were 
all  from  wood-onts  executed  by  Bewick  and  his  younger 
brother  John,  who,  when  Bielby  and  he  entered  into 
partnership,  had  become  their  apprentice.  From  this 
time  the  reputation  of  the  artist  went  on  increasing 
steadily,  and  he  produced  a  Bucoeesion  of  works  which 
very  soon  gave  altogether  a  new  character  to  his  art 
itself. 

The  work,  however,  which  established  his  fome  was 
his  'History  of  Quadrupeds,'  which  appeared  in  1790. 
He  had  been  employed  many  years  in  preparing  this 
publication,  all  the  cuts  in  which  were  not  only  engraved 
by  himself  or  his  brother,  but  were  all  copied  ftvm  his 
own  drawings ;  for  he  had  continued  to  cultivate  his 
eai'ly  talent  for  the  delineation  of  animals  with  nn- 
wearied  industry,  having  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
Kket4:hes  of  all  the  striking  specimens  that  came  under 
his  notice ;  while,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  represent- 
ations of  those  of  greater  rarity,  he  never  tailed  to  viait 
whatever  menageries  came  to  Newcastle,  and  there  to 
draw  them  from  the  life.  His  assiduous  studies  &om 
Nature  no  doubt  greatly  contributed  to  the  excellence  of 
the  cuts  in  the  '  Historj'  of  Quadrupeds.'  Hany  of  the 
vignettes,  also,  with  which  this  publication  was  adorned 
had  uncommon  merit  as  original  sketches;  for  Bewick 
did  not  confine  his  attempts  with  his  pencil  to  the  mere 
delineation  of  animals. 

But  he  was  principally  indebted  for  the  great  snpe- 
riority  of  hie  productions  over  those  of  his  predecessors 
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to  on  entirely  new  mode  of  operation,  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  art.  The  eecret  of  the  old  method  of 
croBH'h&tching,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  been  long 
lost,  or,  at  least,  it  had  been  entirely  abandoned  fi'om 
the  extraordinary-  difficulty  of  the  only  known  mamier 
of  practising  it.  But  Bewiok  produced  nearly  the  same 
effects  by  another  and  much  simpler  contrivance.  Till 
his  lime,  the  block,  when  prepared  for  the  press,  pre- 
seuted  only  two  varieties  of  surface ;  the  parts  which 
were  intended  to  receive  the  ink  and  make  the  impression 
being  left  in  relief,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  wood  was 
cut  away  to  so  great  a  depth  as  entirely  to  prevent  it 
from  touching  the  paper.  The  consequence  was.  thai 
the  dark  portions  of  the  engraving  were  all  of  one  shade, 
while  the  only  other  colour  introduced  was  the  pnre 
white  of  the  paper.  But  Bewick  t^ecured  a  variety  of 
tintH,  and  thereby  a  much  traer  and  more  natural  per- 
spective, by  leaving  certain  parts  of  his  blocks  not  quite 
BU  prominent  as  those  that  were  Intended  to  produce  the 
darkest  lines,  while  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  lower 
them  HO  much  as  altogether  to  prevent  them  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  paper  when  applied  to  take  off  the 
cut.  The  portions  of  the  surface  which  were  ieit  in  this 
state  communicated  an  impression  varying  in  depth  of 
shade  according  to  the  degiee  in  which  the  wood  was 
scooped  away;  and  the  cut  thus  exhibited  upon  the 
paper  all  the  gradations  to  be  found  in  a  copper-plate 
engraving.  It  is  said  that  this  improvement  was  first 
suggested  to  Bewick  by  his  friend,  the  late  Mr,  W. 
Buhner  (afterwards  the  eminent  London  printer),  who 
was  a  native  of  North umbeiland  as  well  as  himself,  and, 
serving  his  apprenticeship  in  Newcastle  at  the  same 
time,  used  always  to  take  off  the  proofs  of  Bewick's  cuta. 
To  the  skill  and  contrivance  of  the  artist  himself,  how- 
ever, we  are  doubtless  to  ascribe  the  first  application  and 
practical  demonstration  of  the  new  method,  as  well  as 
the  subsequent  improvements  by  which  he  eventually 
V0[..  11.  ,ij  I 
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gave  to  it  proTjably  all  the  perfection  of  whioh  it  is 
sasceptible. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  aketcb  like  thig  to  follow 
np  what  has  been  said  by  a  catalogue  of  the  various 
works  which  Mr.  Bewick  gave  to  the  world  after  the 
period  in  hia  history  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  or 
which  made  their  appearance  illustrated  by  his  embel- 
lishments. We  have  traced  the  steps  by  which  he  rose, 
through  the  force  of  hie  own  talents  and  industry,  to  the 
head  of  his  profession ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  pursue  his  career  farther.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
he  amply  sustained  throughout  the  remander  of  his  long 
life  the  promise  of  his  early  progress.  No  man  was 
ever  more  devoted  to  hia  profession.  Its  laboure  were 
a.<<  much  his  enjoyment  as  his  business.  He  was  always 
an  early  riser ;  and  from  the  hour  at  which  he  got  out  of 
bed  till  evening  he  was  generally  to  be  found  at  work, 
and  whistling  merrily  all  the  while.  For  what  are 
called  the  pleasures  of  society  he  cared  very  little ;  his 
social  hours  were  passed  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  or 
occasionally  among  a  small  number  of  select  friends 
when  the  task  of  the  day  was  done.  Everything  in  the 
least  degree  savouring  of  effeminate  indulgence  ho  de- 
spised. His  ordinary  exercise  was  walking;  hut  he 
was  fond  of  all  the  manly  and  invigorating  sports  of  the 
country,  and  desired  no  better  relaxation  from  the  toils 
of  the  workshop  than  an  occasional  participation  in  such 
cheap  and  simple  amusements.  The  whole  economy  of 
his  life  was  regulated  upon  a  principle  of  rigid  temper- 
ance, as  well ,  as  of  the  most  steady  and  persevering 
exertion.  He  was  remarkable  at  all  times  for  the 
moderation  with  which  be  ate  and  drank  ;  and  in  respect 
to  other  matters  he  showed  such  a  contempt  for  lusury, 
that  he  generally  slept,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
with  the  windows  of  his  chamber  open,  though  in  conse- 
quence he  sometimes,  on  awaking,  found  the  snow  lying 
on  his  bed-clothes.     For  money,  which  men  in  general 
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prize  so  higbly,  Bewick  had  all  the  indifference  of  a 
philosopher.  The  number  of  works  which  his  unwearied 
application  produced  was,  aa  might  he  expected,  extra- 
ordinarily great.  But  he  did  not  confine  hia  studies  and 
performances  merely  to  the  art  in  which  he  has  chiefly 
earned  his  fame.  He  made  himself  competently  ac- 
qu^utcd  with  varJouB  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  with 
natui'al  history  in  particular  he  was  intimately  conver- 
sant. He  also  engraved  occasionally  on  copper  as  well 
as  on  wood.  Even  the  greater  leisure  which  he  was 
obliged  to  allow  himself  during  the  few  last  years  of 
his  life,  when  the  infirmities  of  old  age  compelled  him 
partially  to  relinquish  bis  professional  labours,  was  not 
given  up  to  mere  idleness.  He  availed  himself  of  this 
release  from  his  ordinary  occupations  to  wiif«  a  memoir 
of  bis  own  life,  which  is  said  to  be  composed  with  much 
minut«ness  of  detail,  and  to  he  of  considerable  extent.* 
But  to  the  very  last  hour  of  his  existence  his  art  con- 
tinued fo  occupy  his  thoughts.  His  last  undertaking — 
directed,  lite  most  of  those  by  which  it  bad  been  pre- 
ceded, mainly  by  an  anxiety  for  the  diSuuion  of  sotmd 
knowledge  and  morality— was  the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  cuts  for  the  labouring  part  of  the  population,  which 
might  supplant  the  tasteless  and;  sometimes  cormpting 
prints  usually  found  among  the  embellishments  of  the 
cottage ;  and  a  proof  impression  of  tlie  iirst  of  this  in- 
tended collection,  a  cut  of  an  old  horse,  heading  an 
address  against  cruelty  to  animals,  was  brongbt  to  him 
only  two  or  three  days  before  his  death,  lliis  eminent 
artist  and  excellent  man  died  on  the  Bth  of  November, 
1828,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

•  In  the  account  of  BcwlkIt  in  vol.  jjv.  of  the  Annual  Hiographri, 
to  which  we  have  been  principally  in Jebtcd  for  the  niotiTiaUoftlii* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

UKEfULNSSS  or  BCCH  BKCOURAOEHEKTB  AS  TBE  ESAMPLKS  BEBE 
GIVEN  ABE  CALCCl.ATED  TO  APFORl)   TO   YOUTHFUL   OEKIDB    IK 

EVEUT    DBPARTMEST    OF    STUDY. — flEI.F-F.DOCATBD    POETS  : 

JOHN  TAYLOR  ;   ASTOKIO  BIANCHI  i   RAUSAY  ;   DLOOMFIELD. 

The  individuals  with  whom  our  three  last  chapters  have 
been  occupied  have  not  earned  their  distinction  by  the 
cultivation  of  any  branch  of  what  is  properly  called 
science  or  literature ;  but  their  lives  do  not  on  th&t 
account  furnish  ne  with  less  suitable  illustitttions  of  the 
subject  of.  the  present  work.  Our  object  is  to  iucoloate 
the  importance,  to  demonstrate  the  practicability,  and 
to  point  out  the  method,  of  intellectual  improvement 
generally ;  and  especially  to  make  the  young  reader 
understand  and  feel,  by  an  array  of  exaniplea  taken 
from  everj-  condition  of  society  and  every  walk  of 
mental  exertion,  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  any  description 
of  knowledge,  no  difficulties  arising  from  external  cir- 
Gumf!tanceM  can  eventually  resist  a  steady  determination 
to  excel ;  so  that  a  man's  success  or  &ilure  in  such  an 
attempt  depends,  in  fact,  more  upon  himself  than  upon 
any  circnmstanccB  in  which  he  may  be  placed.  We 
have  not,  therefore,  hesitated  to  bring  forward  any  case 
of  extraordinary  attainments  made  in  despite  of  such 
obstacles  as  usually  repress  all  endeavour  after  intel- 
lectual cultivation,  whether  it  might  be  that  of  an 
individual  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  philo- 
sophy, in  scholarship,  or  in  art.  What  we  have  wished 
to  establish  and  make  evident  is,  the  power  which  eveiy 
man  really  desirous  of  education  has,  in  the  absence  of 
all  aid  from  others,  to  educate  himself;  and  that  thie 
power  is  not  confined  to  the  case  of  any  particular  sort 
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of  acquiremeat,  bnt  exists  in  nearly  an  equal  degree  in 
r^ard  to  every  epeoiea  of  knowledge  or  skill  which  any 
one  may  be  ambitious  to  acquire.  And  a  moment's 
consideration  will  show  the  vast  importance  of  such 
a  truth  being  generally  diffuBed  and  felt  in  all  its 
universality.  How  much  apprehension  and  despon- 
dency would  even  those  of  the  children  of  poverty 
and  neglect  who  have  been  eventually  most  successful 
in  their  efforts  to  edncate  themselves  been  saved  from, 
had  they  all  possesBed  such  an  assurance  as  these 
examples  are  calculated  to  afford,  that  many  others 
had  triomphed  in  the  same  or  a  harder  struf^le  before 
them !  Would  not  this  of  itself  have  helped  to  smooth 
the  roughest  of  their  difBculties,  and  carried  them 
forward  on  their  way  with  new  strength,  even  when 
their  hearts  were  most  ready  to  fail  them  ?  Might  not 
such  an  assurance  have  led  many  to  high  attainments, 
and  perhaps  to  achievements  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  to  mankind,  in  some  one  of  the  various  paths  of 
intellectual  enterprise,  who,  frightened  by  the  appre- 
hended ardnonsness  of  the  task,  have  either  never  made 
an  atlempt  to  emancipate  themselves  &om  the  ignorance 
in  which  they  were  reared,  or,  having  begun  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  fcave  stopped  in  their  career  ere  they  had 
made  any  considerable  progress?  Nor  let  it  be  said 
that  the  mere  force  of  talent,  where  it  really  exists,  will 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  overcome  everything  that  may 
tend  to  repress  it.  Even  genius  of  the  highest  order  is 
often  diffident,  and  easily  dismayed ;  its  quickness  of 
sensibili^  makes  it  apprehensive,  and  prune  both  to 
exaggerate  difficulties  where. they  exist,  and  to  create 
them  where  tliey  do  not.  On  these  accounts  it  fre- 
quently needs  encouragement  where  a  cotrser  nature, 
and  faculties  of  immeasurably  less  real  power,  might 
safely  be  left  to  make  their  wav  without  any  pains  being 
taken  to  invigorate  or  sustain  their  possessor's  confidence 
We  cannot  then  doubt  the  UHefulness  of 
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diversifying  our  illustrations  fis  much  as  powible  by 
selccting  them  from  all  the  diSereot  departments  of 
biography.  We  would  offer  to  every  aspirant,  lu  every 
line  of  intellectual  pursuit,  an  example  by  which  he 
may  at  Icatjt  learn  that  be  is  setting  out  upon  no  im- 
practicable  or  hitherto  Tmaccompliahed  journey,  hut  that 
a  road  as  difGcnIt  as  his  own,  if  not  the  very  same,  has 
boon  travelled  by  another  before  him.  Whether  it  be 
literature,  or  science,  or  any  branch  of  art,  in  which  it  is 
his  desire  to  accomplish  himself,  let  him  be  as  destitate 
at  the  com  men  cement  of  his  career  of  all  the  ordinary 
means  of  instruction  as  he  may,  we  would  endeavour  by 
the  variety  of  our  examples  to  strengthen  him  with  the 
assurance  that  the  way  is  still  open  for  him,  not  only  to 
mediocrity  of  attainment  in  his  chosen  pnrauit,  but  even, 
it  may  be,  to  the  highest  distinction. 

We  ])r(]po8e  now  to  notice  a  few  of  the  more  remark- 
able instances,  not  already  adverted  to,  in  which  a 
gciiiuB  for  another  of  the  fine  arts,  Foetiy,  which  is, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  a  department  of  literature 
also,  has  burst  through  all  the  impediments  of  an  un- 
favourable worldly  lot,  and  prompted  its  possessor  to 
the  successful  pursuit  of  that  education  which  here,  as 
everywhere  else,  can  atone  enable  even  the  most  extra- 
ordinary native  powers  of  mind  to  produce  anjrthing  of 
much  value.  For  it  is  certainly  a  very,  unfounded, 
though  by  no  means  an  uncommon  notion,  that  the  case 
of  poetic  talent  forms  an  exception  to  this  general  rule, 
and  that  to  be  a  great  poet  a  man  has  on/y  to  be  bom 
such.  There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  an  individual 
either  securing  or  deserving  any  oonsidemble  or  per- 
manent distinction  by  bis  poetical  productions,  who  had 
not  stored  his  mind  vrlth  much  and  various  knowledge, 
— in  other  words,  who  had  not  educated  himself  well, 
although  never,  itmay  be,  matriculated  in  any  university. 
Tlie  germ  of  a  genius  for  poetry  has  no  doubt  Bometimes 
made  its  appearance  in   individuals   nearly  alt»^ther 


uneducated ;  bat  where  is  to  be  found  the  case  of  thia 
descriptioa  in  which  the  seed,  so  buried  in  an  unculti- 
vated soil,  has  ever  grown  to  anything  worth  the 
gathering?  It  is  indeed  very  much  to  be  apprehended 
that  this  mistaken  notion  in  regard  to  the  nsoleesness  of 
education  to  a  poet,  which  is  sometimes  carried  so  &r 
as  to  amount  to  a  belief  that  a  poet  is  actually  npoiled 
by  being  educated,  has  not  nntrequently  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  persons  who  felt,  or  euppoeed,  themselves 
to  be  gifted  with  poetic  powers,  from  exerting  them* 
selves  with  so  much  ardour  and  perseverance  as  they 
otherwise  might  have  done  in  the  general  cultivation  of 
their  faculties,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  from  making  any 
snch  attempt  at  all.  Some  poets  of  the  humbler  class, 
at  any  rate,  might  probably  be  mentioned,  who  would 
have  written  better  if  they  had  taken  more  pains  to  add 
other  acqnii'ements  to  their  talent  for  versifying.  We 
had  in  this  country,  in  the  eeventeenth  century,  a  famous 
popular  writer,  named  Jou:<  Taylor,  bat  who  was  gene- 
rally ^called  the  Water  Poet,  from  the  occupation  by 
which  he  won  his  livelihood,  which  was  that  of  a 
waterman  on  the  Thames.  Taylor,  whose  parents  were 
poor  people,  had  teamed  a  very  little  Latin  at  a  school 
in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  where  he  was  bom ;  but  this, 
which  was  in  tmth  merely  a  few  pages  of  the  rudiments 
very  imperfectly  conned,  he  soon  foigot,  and  ho  never 
attempted  to  recover  it.  Yet  he  showed  considerable 
industry  in  tabling  rhymes,  both  while  ei^^ed  in  the 
laborious  employment  we  have  mentioned,  and  at  an 
after  period,  when  he  kept  a  victualling-house  at  Oxford. 
During  the  civil  wars  he  published  a  great  many  effu- 
sions on  the  roj'alist  side,  some  of  which  show  con- 
siderable powers  of  humour,  and  give  ground  for 
believing  that,  with  more  study  and  a  lai^r  acquaint- 
ance with  literature,  the  author  would  have  produced 
compositions  of  much  greater  value.  The  mention  of 
Taylor  reminds  ua  of  another  water-poet,  Ahtonio 
■  ou^Tc 
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BiAXCBi,  a  commoii  Venettan  gondolier,  whose  epic, 
entitled  '  David,  King  of  Israel,'  in  twelve  cantoe, 
made  its  appearance  at  Venice  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  oentnry.  From  the  aoconnts,  however,  given  of 
this  poem,  whioh  ie  written  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  it 
appears  to  be,  notwithstanding  the  pTDvincial  and  iiD' 
classical  character  of  the  language,  a  work  of  a  ver^ 
Superior  order  to  anything  that  the-Gngliah  Waterman 
ever  produced,  both  in  geniuB  and  in  the  evidence  which 
it  affords  of  the  author's  reading  and  information. 
Bianchi  afterwards  published  a  critical  tract,  which 
was  deemed  to  display  considerable  ability.  But  an 
acquaintance  even  with  the  moet  classic  poetical  pro- 
ductions of  their  country  is,  or  was,  far  from  nncommon 
among  the  Venetian  gondoliers.  Sir  J.  Cam  Hobhouse, 
in  the  notes  to  the  fourth  canto  of  '  Childe  Harold's 
Pilgrimage,'  tells  >is  that  many  portions  of  Taeso's 
'Jerusalem'  used  to  be  familiar  to  most  of  them,  and 
that  editions  of  the  entire  poem,  translated  into  the 
Venetian  dialect,  were  formerly  in  general  circulation. 
On  one  occasion,  in  January,  1817,  he  mentions  that 
he  himself,  aecompanied  by  Lord  Byron  and  another 
EnglishmFtn,  went  to  an  island  a  short  way  from  the 
city  in  a  boat  rowed  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  a 
oarpenter  and  the  other  a  gondolier,  the  former  of  whom 
placed  himself  at  the  prow,  the  latter  at  the  stem.  "  A 
little  after  leaving  the  quay  of  the  Piazetta,"  continues 
the  account,  "  they  began  to  sing,  and  continued  their 
exercise  until  we  arrived  at  the  island.  They  gave  ns, 
among  other  essays,  the  death  of  Clorinda,  and  the 
palace  of  Armida ;  and  did  not  sing  the  Venetian,  but 
the  Tuscan  verees.  The  carpenter,  however,  who  was 
the  oleverer  of  the  two,  and  was  frequently  obliged  to 
prompt  bis  companion,  told  ns  that  he  could  tratiflate  the 
original.  He  added,  that  he  could  sing  almost  three 
hundred  stanzas,  but  had  not  spirits  (morbm  was  the 
word  he  used)  to  learn  any  more,  or  to  sing  what  be 
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already  knew :  a  man  innst  have  idle  time  on  his  bands 
to  acquire  or  to  repeat,  and,  aaid  the  poor  fellow, 
'  Look  at  my  clothes  and  at  me ;  I  am  Btarring.' " 
Bianchi,  we  ought  to  add,  was  also  the  author  of  « 
aeoond  poeA,  of  considerable  extent,  entitled  '  Solomon, 
or  The  Temple,'  as  well  as  of  seyeral  minor  productiona. 
In  onr  own  country  we  have  bad  many  writara  of 
Terse  who  have  arisen  among  the  ranks  of  the  labouring 
population,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Bums,  no  great 
poet.  Perhaps  the  name  that  should  be  placed  next  to 
that  of  Bums  is  that -of  bis  oountr3muui,  Allan  Kausay, 
the  author  of  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd,'  certainly  one  of  the 
most  natural,  if  not  most  poetical,  pastorals  to  be  found 
in  any  language.  Kamsay  was  the  son  of  one  of  the 
oommon  workmen  in  the  lead-minea  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Hopetoun,  in  the  south  of  Scotland;  and,  as 
soon  as  his  strength  permitted,  be  was  himself  employed 
in  the  mines  as  a  washer  of  ore.  What  education  he 
had  he  must  have  obtained  at  the  village  school,  and  it 
probably  extended  little  beyond  the  elements  of  reading 
and  writing.  Having  come  to  Edinburgh  about  the 
year  1700,  when  he  was  fiftoen  years  of  age,  he  entered 
upon  his  apprenticeship  to  a  barber ;  and  this  profession 
he  afterwards  exercised  in  that  city  for  many  years. 
Like  John  Foloz,  of  Nuremberg,  who  was  mentioned  in 
our  first  volume,*  and  the  still  more  famous  Burchiello, 
of  Florence,  whose  sonnets,  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  are  still  admired  in  Italy  for  the  purity  of 
their  style,  Ramsay  did  not  find  the  bosinesa  he  had 
chosen  so  un&vourable  as  might  be  supposed  to  intel- 
lectual cultivation.  During  the  day  he  had  abundant 
opportunities  for  thought  in  his  sedentaiy  occupation  of 
making  wigs ;  and  he  used  to  spend  the  leisure  of  his 
evenings  in  composing  songs  and  other  short  poetical 
pieces  in  bis  native  dialect,  with  no  higher  aim  at  first 
than  that  of  adding  to  the  entertainment  of  the  social 
•  Vol.  i.  p.  SI. 
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parties  in  -which  he  vas  wont  occasionally  to  mix. 
'Hieue  compositions,  however,  were  often  written  with 
so  much  spirit,  that,  in  a  short  time,  thev  brought  tbo 
author  into  general  notice,  and,  humble  as  his  condition 
was,  he  began  to  be  sought  after  by  the  moat  diatin- 
guisfacd  wits  of  the  northern  capital.  The  connexions 
which  he  thus  formed  enabled  him  at  length  to  escape 
from  his  original  trade ;  and  he  oommenced  businesa  in 
the  more  appropriate  vocation  of  a  bookseller.  After 
this  Ramsay  wrote  and  edited  various  works,  and  took 
bis  rank  in  all  respects  as  one  of  the  literary  characters 
of  the  day.  He  lived  till  the  year  1758,  when  he  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy -three.  I'he  fancy  of  this  poet  is 
not  very  brilliant,  but  he  had  the  art  of  writing  hia 
nativti  Doric  mellifluoualy,  and  his  humour,  though 
sometimes  coarse,  baa  a  genial  vigour  about  it  which  is 
very  effective.  In  many  of  hia  effiisions,  too,  and  espe- 
cially in  hia  principal  work,  'The  Gentle  Shepherd,' 
there  is  a  natural  simplicity  and  faithfulness  of  delinea- 
tion, which  all  hearts,  even  the  least  poetical,  are  sure 
to  feel  and  appreciate.  These  qualities  accordingly 
have  secured  to  bim  a  popularity  which,  instead  of 
having  suffered  diminution  with  the  lapse  of  years,  is 
probably  greater  now  tban  it  was  in  his  life-time ;  for 
bis  writings,  it  is  likely,  were  then  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
known  out  of  Scotland,  whereas  his  Pastoral  is  now 
familiar,  by  reputation  at  least,  to  many  Knglish  readers. 
As  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Fei^son  and  Bums, 
Bamsay  has  every  claim  to  be  oonsidOTed  the  father  of 
modem  Scottish  poetry. 

One  of  the  most  respectable  names  among  the  humbly 
bom  and  self-educated  poets  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
island,  is  that  of  the  late  Kobert  Bloohfikld,  the  author 
of  the  'Farmer's  Boy.'  Bloomfield  was  bom  in  1766, 
at  a  small  village  in  Suffolk.  His  father,  who  was  a 
tailor,  died  before  the  infant  was  a  year  old,  leaving  hia 
widow  with  the  charge  of  five  other  children .  besides 
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Robert.  In  these  ciroumstauces,  iu  older  to  obtain  a 
maintenance  for  herself  aud  her  family,  she  opened  a 
echool,  and,  of  course,  taught  her  own  children  the 
elements  of  reading  along  with  those  of  her  neighbours. 
'I'ho  only  school  education  which  Bobert  ever  received, 
in  addition  to  what  hia  mother  gave  him,  was  two  or 
throe  months'  instmotion  in  writing  at  a  school  in  the 
town  of  Ixworth.  At  the  time  when  he  was  sent  to 
this  seminary  he  was  in  bis  seventh  year ;  and  he  was 
taken  away  so  soon  in  consequence  of  his  mother 
marrying  a  second  husband,  who  probably  did  not 
chooGO  to  be  at  any  expense  in  educating  the  offspring 
of  his  predecessor,  especially  as  his  wife,  in  due  time, 
brought  him  a  family  of  his  own. 

We  have  no  account  of  how  the  boy  spent  his  time 
from  his  seventh  to  his  eleventh  year;  but  at  this  age 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  a  brother  of  his  mothur, 
a  Mr.  Austin,  who  was  a  respectable  farmer,  on  the 
lands  of  the  Duke  of  Qrafton.  His  uncle  treated  him 
as  he  did  hia  other  servants,  but  that  was  kindly,  and 
just  as  he  treated  his  own  sons.  Robert,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  household,  laboured  as  hard  as  he  was  able ; 
but-,  ofi  the  other  hand,  he  was  comfortably  fed  and 
lodged,  although  his  board  seems  to  have  been  all  be 
received  for  bis  work.  His  motlier  undertook  to  provide 
him  with  the  few  clothes  he  needed;  "and  this,"  says 
his  bii^rapher,  Mr.  Capel  Lofft,  "  was  more  than  she 
well  knew  how.  to  do."  Indeed  she  found  so  much 
difficulty  in  fulfilling  her  engagement,  that  she  at  length 
wrote  to  two  of  her  elder  sons,  who  were  employed  in 
London  as  shoemakers,  requesting  them  to  assist  her  by 
trying  to  do  something  for  their  brother,  who  "  was  so 
small  of  his  age,"  she  added,  "  tbat  Mr.  Austin  said  be 
was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  get  his  living  by  bard 
labour."  To  this  application  her  son  George  wrote  in 
reply,  tbat  if  she  v?ould  let  Robert  come  to  town  ho 
would  teaoh  him  to  make  shoes,  and  his  other  brother. 
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Nat,  would  clothe  him.  The  anxious  and  affectionate 
mother  of  the  future  poet  assented  to  this  proposal ;  but 
she  could  not  be  satisfied  without  accompanying  her 
son  to  the  metropolis,  and  putting  him  herself  info  his 
brother's  hands.  "  She  chained  mo,"  writes  Mr.  George 
Bloomfield,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  incident,  "  as  I 
Wned  a  mother's  blessing,  to  watch  over  him,  to  set 
good  examples  for  him,  and  never  to  forget  that  he  had 
lost  his  father," 

When  Bloomfield  oame  to  London  he  was  in  hie  fif- 
teenth year.  \Vhat  acquaintance  ho  had  witti  books  at 
this  time  is  not  stated,  but  it  must  have  been  eztremelj'' 
limited.  We  find  no  notice  indeed  of  his  having  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  any  at  all  while  he  was  with  Hr. 
Austin.  Yet  it  would  appear  &om  the  sequel  of  his 
brother's  account  that  he  had  at  least  contrived  to  retain 
so  much  of  what  he  had  learned  in  his  youi^er  days  as 
still  to  be  able  to  read  tolerably.  The  pW.-e  in  which 
the  boy  was  received  by  his  two  brothers  was  a  garret 
in  a  court  in  Belt  Alley,  Coleman  Street,  where  they 
had  two  tum-np  beds,  and  five  of  them  worked  together. 
"  As  we  were  all  single  men,"  says  George,  *'  lodgers  at 
a  shilling  per  week  each,  our  beds  were  coarse,  and  all 
tfiings  lar  from  being  clean  and  snng,  like  what  Robert 
had  left  at  Sapiston.  Robert  was  our  man  to  fetch  all 
things  to  hand.  At  noon  he  fetched  our  dinners  from 
the  cook's  shop ;  and  any  one  of  our  fellow-workmen 
that  wanted  to  have  anything  fetched  in  would  send 
him,  and  assist  in  his  work,  and  teach  him,  for  a  recom- 
pense for  his  trouble.  Every  day  when  the  boy  from 
the  publio-houae  came  for  the  pewter  pots,  and  to  hear 
what  porter  was  wanted,  he  always  brought  the  yester- 
day's newspaper.  The  reading  of  the  paper  we  had 
been  used  to  take  by  turns ;  but,  rfter  Robert  oame,  he 
mostly  read  for  us,  because  his  time  was  of  least  value." 
The  writer  goes  on  to  state  that,  in  this  his  oconpation 
of  reader  of  the  newspapers,  Robert  frequently  met  with 
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words  which  were  new  to  him,  and  which  he  did  not 
imderBtand,  a  oircumBtanoe  of  which  he  often  complained. 
So  one  day  his  brother,  happening  to  seo  on  a  bookstall 
a  Bmall'  Englinh  dictionary,  which  had  been  very  ill- 
lued,  boDght  it  him  for  fourpence.  This  volume  was  to 
Bobert  a  valuable  treasare:  and  by  consulting  and 
studying  it  he  soon  learned  to  comprehend  peifectly 
whatever  he  read.  The  pronunciation  of  some  of  the 
bard  words,  however,  stUi  puzzled  him  a  good  deal; 
bnt  by  a  fortunate  accident  he  was  at  length  put  in  the 
way  of  having  his  diffioulties  here  also  considerably  di- 
minished. One  Sunday  evening,  after  a  whole  day's 
stroll  in  the  country,  he  and  bis  brother  Chanced  to  walk 
into  a  dissenting  meeting-house  in  the  Old  Jewiy,  where 
a  preacher  of  extraordinary  abilities  and  great  popularity 
was  delivering  a  discourse.  This  was  Mr.  Fawcet,  a 
collection  of  whose  sermons  has  been  printed,  and  used 
ta  be  very  popular.  Fawcet's  manner  was  highly  rhe- 
torical, and  "  his  Language,"  says  Hr.  George  Bloomfield, 
"was  just  such  as  the  Bamhter  is  written  in."  Hobert 
was  so  much  struck  by  his  oratory  that,  from  this  time, 
he  made  a  point  of  regularly  attending  the  chapel  every 
Sunday  evening.  In  addition  to  the  higher  improvement 
he  derived  from  Mr.  Fawcefw  discourscB,  he  leamt  from 
him  the  proper  accentuation  of  many  difGcult  words  which 
he  had  little  chance  of  bearing  pronounced  elsewhere. 
He  also  accompanied  his  broliier  sometimes,  but  not 
often,  to  ai  debating  society,  which  was  then  and  for 
long  afterwards,  if  it  is  not  still,  held  at  Goachmakers' 
Hall,  and  a  few  times  to  Covent  Garden  theatre.  Be- 
sides  the  newnpapcrs,  too,  he  had  at  this  time  read  aloud 
to  his  brothers  and  their  fellow  workmen  several  books 
of  considerable  extent— a  '  History  of  England,'  the 
'  British  Traveller,'  and  a  Geography,  a  sixpenny  number 
of  each  of  which,  in  folio,  they  took  in  every  week. 
But  these  "he  always  read,"  says  his  brother,  "as  ft 
task,  or  to  oblige  us  who  bought  them."     He  calculates 
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that  Robert  spent  in  this  way  about  as  manyhonre  every 
week  in  reading  as  boya  generally  do  in  play. 

These  studies,  howeTer,  even  although  somewhat  re- 
luctantly applied  to,  doubtless  had  considerable  effect 
in  augmenting  the  boy's  knowledge  and  otherwise  en- 
lai^ng  his  mind.  But  it  was  a  work  of  a  difierent 
description  from  any  of  those  that  have  been  mentioned 
which  may  be  said  to  ha^e  first  awakened  his  literary 
genius.  "  I  at  that  time,"  continues  Mr,  George  Bloom- 
field,  "read  the  'London  Magazine;'  and,  in  that  work, 
about  two  sheets  were  set  apart  for  a  Review.  Robert 
seemed  always  eager  to  read  this  Review.  Here  he 
could  see  what  the  literary  men  were  doing,  and  learn 
how  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  works  that  came  out. 
And  I  observed  that  he  always  looked  at  the  '  poets' 
comer.'  And  one  day  he  repeated  a  song  which  he 
composed  to  an  old  tune.  I  was  much  surprised  that 
he  should  make  so  smooth  verses ;  so  I  persuaded  him 
to  try  whether  the  editor  of  our  paper  would  give  them 
a  place  in  poets'  comer.  He  succeeded,  and  they  were 
printed."  This  is  the  way  in  which  many  a  young 
literary  aspirant  baa  first  tried  his  strengh.  Thus,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  '  Ladies'  Diaiy '  was  the  repository  of 
Thomas  Simpson's  earliest  mathematical  speculations ; 
and  it  was  in  the  columns  of  a  Philadelphia  newspaper 
that  Franklin  commenced  his  career  as  an  author.  A 
Bristol  journal,  in  like  manner,  received  the  earliest 
antiquarian  lucubrations  of  Chattorton,  then  only  a  boy 
of  fifteen,  while  much  about  the  same  time  the  first  of 
his  Kowleian  forgeries  appeared  in  tbe  'To^vn  and 
Country  Magazine.' 

After  this  Bloomfleld  contributed  other  pieces  to  the 
same  publication  into  which  his  firet  vei'sea  had  been 
admitted;  and  under  the  impulse  of  its  newly -kindled 
ambition  his  mind  would  appear  to  have  suddenly  made 
a  start  forwards  which  could  not  escape  the  observation 
of  his  associates.     "  Indeed,  at  this   time,"  saj's  bin 
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brother,  "myself  and  fellow-workmen  in  the  garret 
began  to  get  iuBtmctioDe  from  him."  Shortly  after, 
upon  removing  to  other  lodginga,  they  found  themaelvea 
in  the  same  apartment  with  a  singular  character,  a 
person  named  Jaraes  Kay,  a  native  of  Dundee.  "  He 
was  a  middle-E^d  man,"  aays  Mr,  George  Bloomfield, 
"  of  a  good  nnderstanding,  and  yet  a  furioua  Calvinist. 
He  had  many  books,  and  some  which  he  did  not  value ; 
such  as  the  '  Seasons,' '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  some  novels. 
These  books  he  lent  to  Jtobert,  who  spent  all  his  leisure 
hours  in  reading  the '  Seasons,'  which  he  was  now  capable 
of  reading.  I  never  heard  him  give  so  much  praise  to 
any  book  as  to  that." 

It  was  the  reading  of  the  *  Seasons,'  in  all  probability, 
which  first  inspired  him  with  the  thought  of  composing 
a  long  poem  on  rural  subjects.  The  design  was  also  in 
some  degree  favoured  by  a  visit  of  two  months  which  he 
was  induced  to  pay  about  this  time  to  his  native  district, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  annoyance  with  which  be 
was  tbreatened,  owing  to  a  dispute  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  trade  to  which  he  belonged  between  those  work- 
men who  had  and  those  who  had  not  served  a  reguJar 
appreiiticcwhip.  As  Bloomfield  belonged  to  the  latter 
class,  the  others,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  an 
association,  talked  of  prosecuting  his  master  for  employ- 
ing him ;  and  he  b^^d  to  be  sufiered  to  retire  till  the 
storm  should  blow  over.  On  this  occasion  his  old 
master,  Mr.  Austin,  kindly  invited  him  to  make  his 
house  his  home ;  and  the  opportunity  he  thus  had  of 
reviewing,  with  a  more  informed  t-ye,  the  scenes  in 
which  he  had  spent  his  early  years  could  hardly  fail  to 
act  with  a  powerful  efiect  in  exciting  his  imagination. 
It  was  at  last  arranged  that  be  should  be  taken  as 
apprentice  by  his  brother's  landlord,  who  was  a  freeman 
of  the  city ;  and  he  returned  to  town.  He  was  at  this 
time  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  not  intended  that 
liis  master  should  ever  avail  himself  of  the  power  which 
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the  indeaturea  gave  him,  and  he  behaved  In  regard  to  dm 
matter  very  honourably.  George,  therefore,  remained 
with  hie  brother  for  about  two  years  longer,  by  which 
tame  he  had  taught  him  to  work  as  expertly  as  himself. 

For  Bome  years  after  this,  Robert's  literary  perform- 
anoes  Bcem  to  have  amounted  merely  to  a  few  effusions 
in  verse,  which  he  used  generally  to  transmit  in  lettera 
to  his  brother,  who  had  now  gone  to  live  at  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  in  his  native  county.  Meantime  he  stadied 
music,  and  became  a  good  player  on  the  violin.  In  bis 
twenty -fifth  year  he  married,  when  "he  told  me  in  a 
letter,"  says  his  brother,  "that  he  had  sold  his  fiddle, 
and  got  a  wife.  Like  most  poor  men,  he  got  a  wife 
first,  and  had  to  get  household  stuff  afterward.  It  took 
him  some  time  to  get  out  of  ready-furnished  lodgings. 
At  length,  by  hard  working,  &c.,  he  acquired  a  bed  of 
his  own,  and  hired  the  room  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  at  14, 
Bell  Alley,  Coleman  Street.  The  landlord  kindly  gave 
him  leave  to  sit  and  work  in  the  light  garret,  two  pair 
of  stairs  higher." 

The  frequency  of  the  development  of  literary  talent 
among  shoemakers  has  often  been  remarked.  Their 
occupation,  being  a  sedentary  and  comparatively  noise- 
less one,  may  be  considered  as  more  fiivourable  than 
some  others  to  meditation ;  but,  perhaps,  its  literary 
productiveneBH  has  arisen  quite  as  much  from  the  cii^ 
cumstance  of  its  being  a  trade  of  comparatively  li^t 
labour,  and  therefore  resorted  to  tn  preference  to  most 
others  by  persons  in  humble  life  who  are  conscious  of 
more  mental  talent  than  bodily  strength.  Partly  for  a 
similar  reason,  literary  tailors  have  been  numerous. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  Italian  writer  Gelli, 
our  learned  countrymen  Hill  and  AVi]d,  &c. ;  and  (o 
these  we  might  add  many  others,  as,  for  example  George 
Ballard,  author  of  '  Memoirs  of  Learned  British  Ladies,' 
who  made  himself  a  good  Saxon  scholar  while  practis- 
ing his  trade, — the  antiquaries,  Stow  and  Speed,  who 
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botli  floDrished  in  tlie  sixteenth  century,  the  former  the 
author  of  'The  Surrey  of  London,'  and  other  very 
elaborate  works,  and  the  latter  of  a  valuable  History 
of  Great  Britain, — and  tlte  late  celebrated  French 
mathematiciaD,  Jeaa  Henri  Lambert,  who,  vhen  young, 
after  working  all  day  with  his  father,  who  was  a  tailor, 
used  often  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
reading,  and  in  this  manner,  by  the  aseiBtance  of  an 
old  work  which  came  by  chance  into  his  posseBsion,  jn- 
etmoted  himself  in  the  elements  of  mathematical  science. 
Of  literary  shoemakers  again,  or  persons  who  have  con- 
trived to  make  considerable  progress  iu  book-learning 
while  exercising  that  handicraft,  we  have  already 
notice,  among  others,  Benedict  Baudouin,  Anthony 
Purver,  Joseph  Pendrell,  GifTord,  aud  Holcroft.  We 
may  add  to  the  list  that  extraordinary  character  Jacob 
Behmen,  the  German  mystic,  of  whose  works  we  have 
an  English  translation  in  two  volumes  quarto,  and  who 
continued  a  shoemaker  all  his  life.  But  Bloomfield, 
before  entering  npon  the  exercise  of  this  trade,  had  had 
the  education  of  his  faculties  b^^u  while  following  the 
equally  contemplative  and  much  more  poetical  occupa- 
tion of  a  keeper  of  sheep— a  condition,  the  leisure  and 
rural  enjoyment  of  which  had  fed  the  early  genius  of 
the  painter  Giotto,  the  logician  Eamns,  the  mechanician 
Fei^uson,  the  linguist  Murray,  and  other  lights  of  mo- 
dem literatnre  and  art,  as  in  the  ancient  world  it  is 
said  to  have  done  that  of  the  poet  Hesiod.  Bloomfield'e 
literary  acquirements,  however,  with  the  exception  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  mere  elements  of  reading  and 
writing,  appea*  to  have  been  all  made  during  the  time 
he  was  learning  the  busineGs  of  a  shoemaker,  and  after- 
wards while  he  worked  at  the  same  business  as  a 
journeyman. 

It  was  while  he  sat  plyii^  his  trade  i&  his  garret 
in  Bell  Alley,  with  six  or  seven  other  workmen  around 
him,  that  Blocmfield  composed  the  poem  which  first 
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made  his  talente  generally  known,  and  for  which  prin- 
cipally he  continuea  to  be  remembered,  hia  '  Faimer'B 
Boy.'  It  is  a  curioue  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
many  elements  of  disturbance  and  intemiplion  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  author  most  in  such  a  faitnation  haTe 
had  to  proceed  through  hia  task,  nearly  the  half  of  this 
poem  was  completed  before  he  commitied  a  line  of  it  to 
paper.  This  in  an  infitanoe  of  no  common  powerx  both 
of  memory  and  of  self-abstraction.  But  these  fecultiea 
will  generally  exist  in  considerable  strength  when  the 
mind  feels  a  atrong  interest  in  its  employment.  They 
are  faculties  also  which  practice  is  of  great  use  in 
strength ening.  Bloomfield'a  feat  on  this  occasion  ap- 
pears to  have  amounted  to  the  composing  and  recollect- 
ing of  nearly  six  hundred  lines  without  the  aid  of  any 
record ;  and  the  production  of  all  this  poetry,  in  the 
circumalances  that  have  been  mentioned,  perhaps  de- 
serves to  be  accounted  a  still  more  wonderful  achieve- 
ment than  ite  retention.  Like  his  prototype,  Thomson, 
whose  general  scheme  he  has  followed,  Bloomfield  reems 
to  have  commenced  hia  poem  with  the  division  relating 
to  winter. 

W  hen  the  '  Farmer's  Boy '  was  finished,  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  April,  17D6,  it  was  submitted 
to  soveral  booksellers  and  other  persons  in  London, 
none  of  whom,  however,  probably  took  the  trouble  of 
even  examining  the  unrecommended  production. '  At 
last,  in  November  of  the  same  year,  it  was  forwarded 
by  Mr.  George  Bloomfield  to  the  late  Mr.  Capel  Loflt, 
who  then  resided  on  his  estate  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  poet's  birth-place.  The  poem  was 
accompanied  by  a  letter  containing  the  narrative  of 
the  author's  life  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  par- 
ticulars given  above.  Indnced  probably,  in  part,  to 
look  into  the  manuscript  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  production  of  a  native  of  Suffolk,  Mr.  Lofit 
soon  found  the  work  to  be  well  deseiring  of  attention 
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on  itu  own  acoouut.  He  forttkwith  entered  into  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  author  i  and  the  reenlt  wbh  the 
publication  of  the  poem,  after  a  few  provincialisiuA  and 
grammatical  errors  hy  which  it  was  disfigured  had  been 
corrected,  in  the  month  of  March,  1800.  it  immediately 
produced  a  consideiable  seuBation  ;  and,  although  a  por- 
tion of  the  interest  which  was  felt  in  regard  to  it  is  doubt- 
less to  be  attributed  to  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  announced  to  have  been  written,  it  yet 
owed  much  of  its  popularity  also  to  its  intrinsio  merits. 
Within  three  years  after  its  appearanoe,  seven  editions, 
comprising  in  all  twenty-six  thousand  copies,  had  been 
printed ;  and  new  impreseions  have  since  been  repeat- 
edly called  fur.  It  was  early  translated  into  Frencli 
and  Italian,  and  part  of  it  even  into  Latin,  which  last 
circumstance  drew  from  the  poet  a  few  verses  printed 
among  his  minor  productions. 

The  publication  of  the  '  Farmer's  Boy '  at  once  called 
forth  the  author  Ax>m  obsonrity  to  a  fair  prospect  both 
of  fame,  and  what  to  him  must  have  been  hitherto  an 
unhoped-for  d^ree  of  worldly  prosperity.  The  change 
in  his  condition  and  expectations  is  well  and  graphically 
described  in  the  simple  language  of  his  brother,  whose 
exertions  in  his  behalf  had  so  large  a  share  in  bringing 
about  what  hod  now  taken  place.  "  I  have  him,"  he 
writae  to  Hr.  Lofft,  in  reference  to  Robert's  first  appear- 
ance in  London,  "  in  my  mind's  eye,  a  little  boy  ;  not 
bi^er  tban  boys  generally  are  at  twelve  years  old. 
When  I  met  him  sod  his  mother  at  the  inn,  he  strutted 
before  us,  dressed  just  as  he  oame  &om  keeping  sheep, 
hogs,  ice, — his  shoes  filled  full  of  stumps  in  the  heels. 
He,  looking  about  him,  slipped  up :  his  nails  were  un- 
used to  a  fiat  pavement.  I  remember  viewing  >i'ifn  as 
he  scampered  up  :  how  small  he  was.  I  little  thought 
that  little  fatherless  boy  would  be  one  day  known  and 
esteemed  by  the  most  learned,  the  most  respected,  the 
wisest,  and  the  best  men  of  the  kingdom."     It  is  grati- 
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fyiog  to  know  that  those  excellent  and  affectionate 
relations,  hia  mother  and  brother,  botli  lived  to  witnew 
the  proeperity  of  him  who  in  other  days  had  heen  to 
each  the  object  of  so  much  anxious  care.  It  was  the 
dearest  of  the  poefs  gnttificationB,  when  his  book  was 
printed,  to  present  a  copy  of  it  to  bis  mother,  to  whom 
upon  that  occasion  he  had  it  in  his  power,  for  the  first 
time,  to  pay  a  yisit,  after  twelve  years'  absence  fnnn 
hie  native  village. 

Bloomfield  published  several  volumes  of  poetry  after 
the  'Farmer's  Boy'— among  others  a  small  volume  en- 
titled 'Bnral  Tales,  Ballade,  and  Songs,*  which  were 
written,  he  tolls  us,  during  the  interval  between  the 
completion  of  the  composition  of  his  first  work  and  ita 
appearance  in  a  printed  form.  Soon  after  this,  however, 
his  health,  which  had  never  been  very  vigorous,  began 
to  give  way ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  resign  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Seal  Office  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  on  receiving  which  he  had 
relinquished  bis  original  trade.  He  now  found  his 
musical  turn  a  resource — and  realized  a  small  income 
by  manufitcturing  ^olian  harps.  But  his  health  gra- 
dtially  grew  so  much  woree,  that  he  was  at  last  obliged 
to  leave  London  altogether,  upon  which  he  retired  to 
Shefford  in  Bedfordshire.  Here  he  remained  till  bis 
death,  on'the  19th  of  August,  1823,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  a^. 

Although  he  was  an  extraordinary  instanoe  of  what 
the  force  of  native  talent  will  sometimee  accomplish 
where  education  has  been  nearly  altogether  withheld, 
Bloomfield  gave  plentiful  evidence,  especially  in  his 
first  production,  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
laboured  from  the  want  of  early  cultivation.  Consider' 
ing  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  and 
the  intellectual  training  its  author  had  had, — 1^  to 
acquire  his  first  notions  of  poetry  from  nothing  better 
than  the  very  indifierent  magazine  verses  of  that  day. 
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and  with  no  one  of  more  judgment  or  experience  in 
sDch  mattere  than  himself  even  to  converse  with, — the 
'  Farmer's  B07 '  is  a  BUTprising  perfonnaace.  Its  deecrip- 
tiong  of  rural  scenery  and  oconpations  are  evidently 
taken,  not  &om  other  books,  bat  directly  from  nature ; 
the  tone  of  sentiment  throngbont  is  ohuraoterised  by  a 
manly  and  unaffected  simplicity ;  the  inspiration  of  true 
feeling  reveals  itself  everywhere ;  and  some  passages, — 
for  example,  the  sketch  of  the  mad  girl  in  the  Antunm, 
— display  pathos  of  a  veiy  high  order.  There  is  enough 
of  iaithfiilness  aod  vividness  of  delineation,  and  even  of 
originality,  to  have  furnished  the  sonl  and  snhetanoe  of 
a  much  better  poem.  But  Bloomfield's  skill  in  eveiy- 
thing  belonging  to  the  department  of  execution,  or 
workmanship,  is  of  the  very  humblest  order.  Of  the 
witchery  of  words  he  is  nearly  altogether  destitute. 
He  is  remarkable  for  his  deficiency  in  this  respect  even 
among  unedncated  or  self-taught  writers.  Bnms's  feli- 
citieB  of  expression  play  over  his  page  like  incessant 
outbreaks  of  sunshine;  they  are  as  frequent  as  in 
Horace,  and  not  less  brilliant ;  his  style,  wherever 
his  genius  is  quite  at  its  ease  and  workii^;  naturally, 
may  be  pronounced  to  be  quite  perfect;  even  Allan 
Bamsay  ofteu,  when  he  has  little  other  merit,  pleases 
us  by  his  mastery  over  the  idioms  and  proprieties  of 
his  native  Doric.  But  Bloomfield,  in  writing  the  Eng- 
lish of  books,  was  in  truth  stru^Iing  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  foreign  language,  and  of  one  which  he 
had  never  properly  studied.  His  ordinary  diotioo  is 
fashioned  after  the  very  worst  modeb.  It  is  feeble  and 
ineffective,  not  merely  from  being  unpioturesque,  but 
Still  more  from  being  encumbered  with  a  false  wad 
tawdry  rhetoric,  not  more  unlike  the  tme  language  of 
poetry  than  that  of  common  sense.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  in  this  ambitious  and  unnatural  style  an  imitation 
of  the  fashionable  poetry  of  our  magazines  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.     He  has  also,  as  was  natural. 
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caught  a  good  deal  of  what  is  worst  in  the  etyJe  of 
his  great  predecessor,  Thomson- that  empty  swell  of 
verbi^^  of  which  we  have  a  good  deal  in  the  '  Seasons,' 
although  it  disappears  so  completely  in  the  exqnisite 
art  of  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence.'  A  better  edncatioo  in 
his  youth  would  have  saved  the  homely  genins  of 
Bloomfield  from  being  thus  misled  into  affectations  so 
uncongenial  to  its  true  spiriL  He  afterwards,  indeed, 
learned  to  write  with  more  correctness, — but  rather 
with  fewer  Canlts  than  with  more  of  real  artistio  life 
and  power.  Faradoxioal  as  it  may  seem  to  say  bo,  it 
is  probable  that  he  and  some  other  self-taught  writers, 
if  they  had  been  less  self-taught,  would  have  been  more 
originaL  It  is  probably,  indeed,  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  oironmsttiuce  of  an  individual  having  been 
what  is  called  Belf-taaght  is  generally  favourable  to 
the  originality  of  his  literary  productions.  There  is 
more  reason  for  suapeoting,  that  even  those  aolf-langht 
writers  who  have  displayed  most  of  this  highest  element 
of  power  would  have  exhibited  it  in  still  greater  abun- 
dance if  they  had  enjoyed,  in  addition  to  their  rare  gifta 
of  uatare,  the  advantnges  of  a  regular  education.  It  is 
certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  literary  perfonnaoces  of 
men  who  have  been  their  own  teachers  have  not.  except 
in  a  few  extraordinary  cases,  been  in  any  degree  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  by  this  quality.  Of  the  nnmeroni 
tribe  of  Self-taught  verse-makers,  especially,  the  great 
majority  have  been  the  merest  imitators.  A  feir  speci- 
men of  this  race,  the  iudividnale  of  which,  although 
they  sometimes  excite  a  temporary  attention,  generally 
drop  very  speedily  into  oblivion,  we  have  in  a  writer 
named  Stephen  Duck,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  Duok  was  bom  about  the  year 
1700,  at  the  village  of  Charlton,  in  Wiltshire.  He  was 
at  school  for  a  short  time  in  his  boyboodr  when  be 
learned  a  little  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  When 
about  fourteen,  however,  he  was  sent  to  work  as  ao 


agricoltnml  Ubonrer;  and,  being  employed  for  several 
years  in '  the  lowest  rural  occnpatione,  without  ever 
opening  a  book,  he  soon  forgot  what  little  learning  he 
had  ever  possessed.  Still,  ae  he  used  afterwards  to  tell, 
even  at  tius  time  his  thoughts  were  often  engaged  on 
subjects  very  foreign  to  his  daily  Muployments.  At 
last  he  began  to  read  a  little,  and  this  gradually  in- 
spired him  with  a  desire  to  recover  his  lost  knowledge, 
scanty  as  it  had  been.  At  this  time  be  was  aWnt  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  with  a  wife  and  family  to  support ; 
afid,  being  engaged  in  hard  work  all  day,  he  had  but 
very  little  time  for  stndy.  He  was  also  without  books, 
and  bad  no  money  to  buy  any.  Yet  such  was  hie  ardour 
to  obtain  the  means  of  instructing  himself,  that  for  some 
time,  whenever  he  had  an  hour's  release  from  bis  regular 
employment,  he  devoted  it  to  extra  work ;  and  in  this 
way  he  saved  mouey  enough  to  purchase,  first,  a  treatise 
on  vulgar  fractions,  then  one  on  decimal  fractions,  and 
lastly,  one  on  land-surveying.  All  these  works  he  made 
bimttelf  master  of,  by  studying  them  during  the  night, 
when  everybody  about  him  was  asleep.  Soon  after  this, 
he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  a  person  in  the 
same  condition  of  life  as  bimsetf,  but  who  bad  passed 
some  years  in  service  in  London,  whence  he  had  brought 
down  a  few  dozens  of  books  witb  him  to  the  conntry. 
Of  these  some  were  treatises  on  arithmetic ;  among  the 
others  were  the  '  Bible,' '  Paradise  Lost,'  the  '  Spectator,' 
Seneca's  *  Morals,'  '  Telemaobus,'  an  Englii^b  Dictionary 
and  Grammar,  Ovid,  Josephus,  seven  playa  by  Shake- 
speare, and  a  few  more  by  other  writers;  Ih-yden's 
*  Virgil,* '  Hudibras,'  and  the  works  of  Waller  and  Prior, 
Ihick  had,  it  seems,  been  always  fond  of  poetry  and 
music;  though  hitherto  the  beet  specimens  of  either 
which  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  bad  been 
only  a  few  rustic  ballads.  But.  his  perusal  of  some  of 
the  above  works  inspired  him  with  new  entbusiasra, 
and  in  no  long  time  he  began  to  attempt  writing  verges 
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himself.  The  firet  poetical  work  by  which  he  waa 
greatly  stnick,  waa  'Paradise  Lost.'  Yet  he  read  it 
through  twioe  or  thrice,  with  the  aid  of  his  dictionary, 
before  he  nnderatood  it.  The  new  beantiee  he  was 
continually  discovering,  howerer,  made  all  thia  labonr 
delightful.  Ho  studied  the  book,  we  are  told,  as  a 
student  of  Greek  or  Latin  would  do  one  of  the  ancient 
classics,  and  making  all  the  while  almost  as  mnoh  nse 
of  his  dictioiiaiy  and  grammar  as  if  it  had  been  written 
in  a  foreign  language.  These  literary  labours  were  still 
generally  pursued  during  the  night.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  used  to  take  a  volume  with  him  in  his  pocket 
when  he  went  out  to  his  daily  work  in  the  fields ;  and, 
if  by  working  with  more  activity  than  nsual  be  could 
get  throDgh  what  he  had  to  do  in  less  than  the  usual 
time,  he  would  devote  the  few  preoioos  moments  he  had 
gained  to  the  perusal  of  his  book,  to  which  he  wotild 
sit  down  all  perspiring  as  he  was,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  how  he  might  make  the  most  of  his  short  and  hard- 
earned  respite. 

Even  while  at  work  he  often  employed  himself  in 
composing  verses.  It  was  some  time  before  he  thought 
of  oommitting  any  of  bis  compositionB  to  paper ;  bnt  at 
last  he  was  induced  to  addrraa  a  letter  in  verse  to  a 
gentleman,  who,  having  heard  of  his  acquirements,  had 
sought  him  out,  and  made  his  acquaintance ;  and  this 
effusion,  having  been  shown  to  several  other  perstms, 
waH  generally  regarded  as  a  very  surprising  performance 
for  one  in  his  circnmatances.  Some  olergj'men,  in  par- 
ticular, to  whom  it  was  submitted,  were  so  much  pleased 
with  it,  that  they  rewarded  the  author  with  a  small 
gratuity.  From  this  time  his  talents  began  to  be  gene- 
rally talked  of;  and,  encouraged  by  the  praise  he  re- 
ceived, he  did  not  suDier  his  poetical  faculty  to  lie  dor- 
mant. The  consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  he 
had  accumulated  a  respectable  store  of  verse.  It  seems 
to  have  been  not  long  before  the  year  1730,  that  Duck 
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attracted  the  notice  of  the  Iter,  Mr.  Spenoe,  already 
mentioned  as  the  patron  of  Kobert  Hill,  the  learned 
ttiilor,  and  the  blind  poet  Blachlock.  Spence,  who  did 
himeelf  great  credit  by  the  interest  he  took  in  these 
cases  of  indigent  merit,  immediately  conceived  the  idea 
of  bringing  the  claims  of  his  prt^ge  before  tlie  public 
in  the  most  efTectiTe  manner,  through  the  press ;  and, 
accordingly,  as  many  of  his  poems  were  collected  as 
formed  a  quarto  volume,  which  made  its  appearance  in 
that  year.  Besides  the  general  reputation  which  the 
author  acquired  by  this  pnblication,  it  proonred  for  him 
the  particular  &Tour  and  patronage  of  Queen  Caroline, 
who  immediately  settled  upon  him  a  pension  of  thir^ 
pounds  a-y«ar.  In  1733  he  was  made  one  of  the  Yeo- 
men of  the  Onard.  He  now  applied  himsdf  to  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language— in  which  having  made 
some  progrera,  he  was  admitted  into  holy  orders.  On 
this  tike  queen  appointed  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
keeper  of  her  library  at  Richmond,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  he  was  preferred  to  the  living  of  Byfleet,  in  Surrey. 
Meanwhile,  a  second  edition  of  his  poems  had  appeared 
in  IT36,  to  which  we  find  the  names  of  the  qneen  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  prefixed  as  Bubscribers. 
Duck  became  much  beloved  and  respected  by  the  people 
of  Byfleet  in  his  capacity  of  pastor,  and  lived  there  hap- 
pily for  many  years.  But  the  termination  of  his  history 
is  very  melancholy.  He  at  last  fell  into  low  spirits  and 
drowned  himself  in  the  Thames,  near  Seading,  in  the 
year  1766.  Hie  poems  have  now  long  been  foigotten. 
They  had  little  merit,  except  considerable  smoothness 
of  versification,  which  even  in  those  days  the  example 
of  Pope  had  rendered  a  common  quality. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 

U.  K.  WHITE  ;    HAWKBBWOBTH  ;   OOLDSUITH  ;   VE\~SRI.fiOtlh'. 


Is  Rclecting  oiir  examples  from  the  class  at  present 
under  review  of  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  unfavourable 
circumstances,  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  there  is  one  name 
not  to  be  omitted,  that  of  the  gifted  and  amiable  HKXBr 
EiRKE  White.  As  it  is  probable,  however,  that  most  of 
our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  narrative  of  his  life 
which  has  been  so  deligbtfiiUy  written  by  Southey,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  short  notice  of  its  leading 
incidents.  He  was  bom  in  1785,  at  Nottingham,  where 
his  father  followed  the  business  of  a  butcher.     He  was 
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aent  to  school  &t  three  years  of  age,  and  soon  became  so 
fond  of  reading,  that,  when  he  had  got  his  book  in  hia 
hand,  it  was  difficult  to  get  hiin  to  leave  it  even  for  a 
few  minnteB,  that  he  might  take  hia  meals.  When  no 
more  than  seven,  he  began  to  attempt  to  express  his 
ideas  on  paper ;  his  first  composition  being  a  tale,  which, 
ashamed  to  show  to  anyone  else,  he  communicated  to 
the  servant,  to  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  secretly 
giving  instmctions  in  writing.  His  school  acqnisitioDS 
before  the  age  of  eleven,  in  addition  to  reading  and 
writing,  were  arithmetio  and  French ;  in  both  of  which 
stadiee  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  above  all 
his  school  fellowa.  Soon  alter  this  he  also  began  to 
write  verse. 

His  father,  however,  who  was  anxions  to  bring  him 
up  to  his  own  business,  although  very  much  against  both 
the  boy's  own  wish  and  that  of  hia  mother,  now  iDGist«d 
that  he  sbonld  be  employed  one  whole  day  in  the  week, 
and  dnring  his  leisure  hours  on  others,  in  carrying  the 
buteher's  basket.  But  he  expressed  so  much  dislike  to 
this  oconpation,  that  it  was  at  last  arranged  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  leam  the  hosiery  trade ;  and  at  the 
^e  of  fourteen,  accordingly,  he  began  to  work  as  a 
stocking- weaver.  To  a  heart  like  his,  full  of  the  love 
of  literature,  and  all  whose  young  visions  were  already 
those  of  a  student,  this  destination  was  a  cheeitess 
enough  one.  Yet  he  hardly  dared  to  complain,  for  he 
knew  that  his  &mily  could  scarcely  afford  to  educate 
him  to  any  higher  employment.  His  mother,  however, 
moved  by  his  evident  wretohedness,  contrived,  after  he 
had  been  about  a  year  at  the  loom,  to  prevail  upon  his 
father  to  allow  him  to  be  placed  in  the  office  of  Ilessis- 
Goldham  and  Enfield,  attorneys  in  Nottingham,  who 
agreed  to  take  him  without  a  premium,  on  condition  of 
his  serving  two  years  before  being  articled. 

He  now  felt  himself  in  something  like  his  proper 
sphere,  and  his  whole  mind  assumed  new  alacrity,    AJ- 
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thongh  nearly  the  whole  day  was  necessarily  given  to 
the  study  of  his  profession,  for  he  attended  in  the  office, 
as  he  informs  us  himself  in  one  of  his  letters,  from  eight 
in  the  moniing  till  eight  at  night,  he  still  found  time  to 
apply  himself  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  in  the 
latter  of  which',  with  veiy  little  aeaiBtanDe,  be  enabled 
himself  in  ten  mcwths  to  read  Horace  with  tolerable 
ease.  This  progress,  however,  was  obtained  at  the  cost 
of  almost  incessant  application.  He  read  during  bis 
walks,  and  at  his  meals ;  and  not  a  moment,  indeed,  of 
his  leisure  was  given  to  anything  except  the  improve- 
ment of  his  mind.  In  this  manner  it  is  surprising 
bow  much  he  accomplished.  The  papers  bo  left  behind 
him  showed,  his  biographer  tells  us,  Uiat  he  had  applied 
himself  to  his  legal  Htudies  with  extraordinary  industry. 
Beside  the  knowledge  which  be  acquired  <rf  Greek  and 
Latin,  he  also  made  considerable  prepress  at  this  time 
in  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  Chemistry,  elec- 
tricity, astronomy,  all  shared  largely  in  bis  attention. 
While  pursuing  these  severer  studies,  he  contrived  to 
BOoomplish  himself  to  a  considerable  extent  in  drawing 
and  music ;  and  he  found  au  occasional  amusement  in 
practical  mechanics,  in  which  he  showed  much  ingenuity 
and  neatness  of  band.  Anotber  accomplishment  which 
he  wished  to  acquire  was  the  art  of  extempore  speak- 
ing ;  and  with  this  view  he  got  himself  elected  a  member 
of  a  debating  society,  which  then  existed  at  Nottingham. 
Here  he  very  soon  distanced  all  his  oompetitors. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  mode  in  which  he  bad 
already  begun  to  seek  distinction.  So  early  as  the  fir^ 
year  after  his  .emancipation  from  the  stocking-loom,  he 
had  sent  a  translation  from  Horace  to  a  periodica)  work 
then  existing,  called  the  '  Monthly  Preceptor,*  the.  pro- 
prietors of  which  were  in  the  habit  of  ofTering  prises  for 
the  beet  compositions  on  subjects  which  they  proposed ; 
and  a  silver  medal  had  been  awarded  to  him  for  his  pei^ 
formanoe.     This  honour  seems  to  have  kindled  his  lite- 
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rary  ambition  to  greater  fervour  than  ever.  He  began 
to  sigh  for  the  advant^es  of  a  University  education. 
After  having  thus  frequently  tried  his  powers  in  the 
'  Preceptor,'  he  became  a  correspondent  to  another  maga- 
zine called  the  '  Monthly  Mirror.'  Some  of  the  essays 
which  he  sent  to  this  publication  were  of  distinguished 
merit,  and  attracted  considerable  notice.  Among  other 
persons  whose  attention  they  excited  was  Mr.  Capel  LoSt, 
whose  patronage  of  Bloomfield  we  have  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  the  encouragement  of  this  gentleman, 
whose  exertions  had  reQently  been  so  fortunate  in  the 
case  of  another  poet,  determined  Henry  to  commit  a 
volume  of  his  verses  to  th6  press.  This  was  about  the 
close  of  the  year  1802. 

The  volume  made  its  appearance  in  the  end  of  1803, 
or  beginning  of  1804.  It  was  published  by  subscription, 
and  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire. What  pecuniaiy  return  it  brought  the  author  is 
not  stated ;  but  the  sale  probably  did  not  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  defray  the  expenses  of  the  publication.  A1> 
though  favourably  noticed  in  several  of  the  periodical 
worhs  of  the  day,  it  was  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
harsh  article  in  the  '  Monthly  Review.'  This  so  stung 
the  sensibility  of  the  young  poet,  that  he  sent  a  remon- 
strance to  the  editors,  which  produced  from  them,  in 
their  next  number,  an  expression  of  their  regret  that 
Mr.  White  should  have  been  so  much  hurt  by  the 
severi^  of  their  criticism,  but  no  acknowledgement  of 
the  poetical  merit  .of  the  publication  they  had  con- 
demned. This  treatment  distreesed  Henry  exceedingly. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  "  This  review  goes  before 
me  wherever  I  tarn  my  steps ;  it  haunts  me  incessantly ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Satan  to  drive  me  to  distraction.  I  must  leave  Notting- 
ham." Fortunately,  however,  the  poems  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Southey,  who,  bringing  to  their  perusal 
both  a  better  judgment  and  a  kinder  heart  than  the 
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writer  in  the  '  Monthly  tteview,'  oonsidered  Uiem  "  to  dis- 
cover strong  marks  of  genius."  On  afterwards  seeing.tlie 
review,  this  gentleman's  indignation  was  bo  strongly 
excited  by  what  be  deemed  its  oraelty  and  injustice, 
that  he  immediately  wrote  to  Henry  a  letter  of  en- 
ouuragement  and  advioe,  with  an  offer  to  do  anything  in 
his  power  to  forward  his  views.  This  generous  and 
Beasonable  interference  contributed  greatly  to  heal  the 
poet's  wonnded  feelings,  and  enabled  him  in  a  abort  time 
to  forget  the  sneers  of  his  anonymous  critic. 

No  prospect,  however,  had  y^t  opened  of  his  desire  of 
going  to  the  University  being  gratified ;  while  the  desire 
itself  was  every  day  growing  stronger.  The  reading  of 
some  religious  works  about  this  time  had  made  a  great 
impreasion  upon  him ;  and  his  feelings  had  become  ar- 
dently devotional.  He  determined  to  give  up  hie  life 
to  the  preaching  of  Cbristianitj-,  His  friends  exerted 
themselves  in  vain  to  shake  bis  resolution ;  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  if  he  conld  not  obtain  admission  at 
Oiford  or  Cambridge,  to  join  some  diasentiug  comrau- 
nion,  and  to  endeavour  to  find  the  means  of  pursuing  his 
studies  at  an  academy,  or  at  one  of  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities. But  we  must  refer  to  Sonthey's  interesting  nar- 
rative for  a  detail  of  the  alternating  hopes  and  disap- 
pointments by  which  both  his  mind  and  fnxae  were 
racked,  before  he  at  last  secured  the  object  of  his  fond 
ambition.  At  one  time  be  had  given  up  all  hopes  of 
ever  being  able  to  escape  from  his  present  profession ; 
and  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  Ijne  of  conduct  which 
it  became  him  to  pursue  in  these  oircumstancea  is  in 
the  highest  degree  creditable  to  his  sense  of  propriety 
and  duty.  "  All  my  hopes,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  "  of  getting  to  the  University  are  now  blasted; 
in  preparing  myself  for  it  I  have  lost  time  in  my  profes- 
sion; I  have  much  ground  to  get  up,  and,  as  I  am  de- 
termined not  to  be  a  mediocre  attorney,  I  must  endeavour 
to  recover  what  I  have  lost."     He  immediately  set 
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about  a  conree  of  more  severe  application  than  ever, 
allowing  himself  rarely  more  than  two  or  three  bonre  of 
sleep  during  the  night,  and  often  never  going  to  bed  at 
all.  Thie  excessive  applioation,  after  some  time,  brought 
on  an  alarming  illneaa,  from  which  hie  friends  thought 
that  ho  never  entirely  recovered. 

But  at  last,  through  the  iniloenoe  of  the  Eeverend 
Mr.  Simeon,  of  Eing'e  College,  Cambridge,  to  whom  he 
had  been  recommended,  a  Bizarehip  was  procured  for 
him  at  St.  John's.  His  mother,  who  had  for  some  yeais 
kept  a  boarding-school,  and  his  elder  brother,  engaged 
each  to  allow  him  fifteen  or  twenty  potmde  yearly  ;  and 
Mr.  Simeon  generously  undertook  to  afford  bim  thirty 
pounds  more,  with  the  aid  of  a  Mend,  who  is  stated  to 
have  been  Mr.  Wilberforce,'  a  name  made  venerable  by 
a  life  spent  in  doing  good.  Accordingly,  in  October, 
1804,  he  quitted  hia  employers  at  Nottingham,  who  had 
most  kindly  ^reed  to  give  him  up  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  although  his  services  were  every  day  becoming 
more  valuable  to  them.  He  did  not,  however,  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  Cambridge,  but,  by  Mr.  Simeon's  advice, 
placed  himself  for  the  first  year  in  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Grainger,  of  Winteringbam,  in  Lincolnshire. 
Whilo  residing  with  this  gentleman,  be  applied  himself 
to  clasBical  learning  with  an  ardour  to  which  everything 
gave  way,  devoting  often  fourteen  hours  a-day  to  hard 
study  :  and,  though  his  unremitting  toik  soon  laid  him 
once  more  on  a  sick-bed,  convalescence  came  only  to 
send  him  back  to  his  books  with  ae  much  zeal  as  ever. 
When  he  went  to  Cambridge,  to  use  Sonthoy's  words, 
"the  seeds  of  death  were  in  him,  and  the  place  to  which 
he  had  so  long  looked  with  hope  served  unhappily  as  a 
hothouse  to  ripen  them." 

The  exertions  of  this  extraordinary  young  man  at  the 

University  were  euob  as  might  have  been  expected  from 

his  prcfvions  career.   A  scholarship  having  become  vacant 
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daring  bis  first  term,  he  was  advised  to  o&er  himself  as 
a  oompetitor  fur  it;  but,  after  having  studied  for  this 


purpose  with  his  usual  immoderate  application  till  within 
a  fortnight  of  the  close  of  the  term,  he  found  himself  so 
ill  that  he  was  obliged  to  decline  coming  forward.  To 
add  to  his  misfortune,  he  had  now  the  geuoral  culle^ 
examination  before  him ;  and,  although  far  from  well, 
he  was  urged,  if  it  was  at  all  possible,  to  persevere  in 
prepaiing  himself  for  this  occasion.  He  followed  this 
counsel,  and,  having  by  the  aid  of  strong  mediiiines  been 
enabled  to  hold  out  during  the  sis  days  of  the  examina- 
tion, he  was  at  its  close  declared  the  first  man  of  his 
year.     Immediately  after  this  he  went  to  London  with 
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the  view  of  benefitiim;  hie  health  by  a  temporary  relaxa- 
tion frum  study.  But  he  did  not  make  mnoh  prioress 
in  recovering  his  strength  during  this  short  excursion. 
Still,  when  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  hia  application 
continued  unabated.  It  is  mentioned  as  an  instanoe  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  turn  every  moment  to 
account — in  hia  own  phrase,  to  coin  time — that  he  com- 
mitted to  memory  a  whole  tragedy  of  Euripides,  during 
his  walks.  At  the  end  of  this  tenn  he  was  again  pro- 
uoTinced  first  man,  and  also  one  of  the  best  theme-writers. 
By  exhibitions,  too,  which  were  procured  for  him,  he 
was  now  enabled  to  live  without  the  assistance  of  his 
friends.  At  the  end  of  the  term  a  tutor  in  mathematics 
for  the  long  vacation  was  provided  for  him  by  his 
coU^e;  but  this  unfortunately  only  induced  him  to 
oontiuue  his  studies  at  a  time  when  relaxation  was  be- 
come absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  his  life.  Finding 
himself  very  ill,  he  again  proceeded  to  London  ;  where 
however,  as  before,  he  got  no  better.  He  returned  to 
the  University  worn  out  both  in  body  and  in  mind,  and, 
after  a  short  attack  of  delirium,  died  on  Sunday  the  19th 
of  October,  1806. 

There  hae  never,  perhaps,  been  exhibited  greater  de- 
votedness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  than  what  we 
have  here  recorded ;  and  the  heart  would  he  dead  to  all 
generous  emotion  that  could  follow  without  admiration 
the  exertions  of  this  enthusiastic  and  persevering  spirit, 
as,  in  the  fece  of  all  that  would  have  quenched  its  hopes 
or  driven  it  from  its  object,  it  still  kept  undismayed  its 
onward  path  towards  the  far  eminence  it  bad  bo  early 
resolved,  if  only  life  should  not  give  way,  to  win. 
Never  was  there  displayed  by  the  most  determined  man 
a  nobler  steadiness  than  was  evinced  by  this  boy  in  the 
battle  be  fought  for  so  many  long  years  with  fortune,  for 
the  good  prize  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  The 
unsuitable  and  scorned  occupation  that  darkened  his 
entrance  upon  active  life, — the  incessant  duties  of  his 
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next  profesBion,  bj'  wtucb  hie  whole  daj  was  eonromed, 
— the  oppontion  of  his  friends  when  he  proposed  em- 
bracing bis  nttimste  line  nt  pnrmit, — the  difiScnlties  by 
which  he  wu  at  the  samte  time  impeded  by  hi«t  wuit  of 
pecuniary  resottrces, — and  finally,  the  too  manifest  decay 
and  sinking  of  his  health  nnder  Ute  tabotm  which  he 
deemed  to  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  name  he  had 
acqnited,  and  the  expectations  which  had  been  fbnned  <J 
him,  all,  even  when  they  ptessed  hardest  npon  him,  had 
not  the  power  to  tnm  him  from  his  purpose.  Only 
death,  striking  him  down  as  the  soldier  is  struck  down 
in  battle,  was  able  to  enbdoe  that  aspiring  heart. 

A  monument  bae  been  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Kirke  White,  in  the  Chnrch  of  All  Saints,  Cambridge, 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Boott,  a  native  of  tbe  United 
States  of  America.  Mr.  Boott,  on  visiting  Cambridge, 
was  disappointed  on  finding  no  tablet  recnrding  the 
talenta  and  virtues  of  the  yonng  poet:  and  he  leGolved 
to  do  what  EnglaDd  had  left  undone.  This  circumstance 
dexerves  to  be  reniembered  as  highly  creditable  to  the 
American  character,  and  as  one  amongst  many  evidences 
of  the  triumph  of  right  feelings  over  those  mntual 
jealousies  which  lufve  too  ofteu  separated  nations  sharing 
tiie  same  blood,  and  speaking  the  same  language. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  the  mention  of  one 
or  two  other  individuals  from  the  list  of  the  cnltivatota 
of  elegant  literature,  whose  rise  to  eminence  has  been 
in  like  manner  impeded  for  a  time  by  untoward  fortnne. 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of 
the  last  century,  and  whose  periodical  work  the  '  Ad- 
venturer,' has  given  bita  a  high  place  among  the  English 
essayists,  was  originally  a  watchmaker,  and  afterwards 
became  clerk  to  a  writing  stationer,  in  which  situation 
it  was  that  he  commenced  hie  career  as  an  author  by 
some  communications  which  he  sent  to  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magazine.'  From  this  b^pnning  he  made  his  way,  by 
tbe  persevering  exertion  of  his  talents,  both  to  distinction 
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and  to  considerable  wealth,  Hawfeeaworth  must  have 
been  indebted  for  faie  literary  acquirements  almost  en- 
tirely  to  bimeelf.  Ti^ether  with  hie  name  may  be 
quotod  that  of  hie  much  more  dietii^uiBhed  contem- 
porary, Oi.rvBR  Goi.iisMirH,  vho  was,  however,  more 


regularly  educated.  Goldsmith  wasone  of  nine  children 
pf  a  very  poorly  endowed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  in  which  country  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1728. 
Of  academical  instruction  he  had  his  full  share ;  for  he 
attended  Bnccefisively  the  UniTeraities  of  Dublin,  Edin- 
bui^h,  and  Leyden.  At  the  two  last-mentioned  places 
he  studied  medicine,  which  he  had  chosen  as  his  pro- 
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fesBioti,  after  having  been  originally  intended  for  trade, 
and  then  BuocesBivelj  for  the  cbnrah  and  the  law.  Hia 
eccentric  and  thoughtless  habits,  howeTer,  which  had 
been  constantly  involving  him  in  one  difGculty  or 
another  from  his  boyhood,  acquired  Htrength  with  his 
years ;  and  be  had  not  been  long  at  Leyden  when  be 
fouDd  hiraself  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution  as  bad  as 
that  which  a  short  time  before  had  forced  him  to  take 
flight  from  Edinbiu^h.  On  this  he  left  the  UniveTsity, 
'  and  aet  out  to  travel  over  the  Continent,  poGseesed  of 
nothing  in  the  world  but  the  clothes  he  wore  and  his 
flute.  It  was  on  the  latter  he  depended  for  his  support, 
his  praotice  being,  when,  after  walking  all  day,  he 
arrived  at  a  village  in  the  evening,  to  assemble  the'  in- 
habitants around  him  to  dance  to  his  musio,  in  retnm 
for  which  they  generally  gave  him  lodgings  for  the 
night,  and  wherewithal  to  procure  him  food  for  the  next 
day.  In  this  manner  he  walked  over  a  great  part  of 
Flanders,  the  south  of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy.  At  last  he  arrived  in  London,  with,  it  is 
said,  only  a  few  pence  in  his  pooket.  In  this  emei^ncy 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  his  oonntryman 
and  college  acquaintance.  Dr.  Sleigh,  who  bad  been  one 
uf  Barry's  first  patrons  when  he  came  up  to  Dublin ; 
and  by  the  aid  of  this  gentleman  he  obtained  the  situa- 
tion of  assistant  teacher  in  a  school  at.  Feckbam.  Soon 
afterwards  he  offered  his  services  to  an  apothecary  in 
the  metropolis,  and  with  him  he  lived  for  some  time. 
It  was  while  in  this  situation  that  he  first  turned  his 
thoughts  to  literary  labour  as  a  means  of  support  He 
b^an  by  writing  for  the  '  Monthly  Review '  had  the 
'Public  Ledger,'  towhichlastheoontributed  the  series  of 
essays  in  the  form  of  letters  from  a  Chinese  residing  in 
England  to  hia  friends  in  China,  which  were  afterwards 
oollected  and  published  under  the  title  of  '  The  Citizen 
of  the  World.'  He  had  been  employed  in  this  manner 
for  several  years,  gaining  only  a  scanty  and  precarious 
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livelihood,  when,  in  1764,  he  pnbliHbed  his  poem  called 
'  The  Traveller,'  This  immediately  brought  him  into 
ngtice,  and  placed  him  among  the  firet  writers  of  the 
day.  He  bad  now  better  employment,  apd  aa  much  as 
he  conld  undertake;  bnt,  bis  improvidence  continuing 
as  great  as  before,  his  difficulties  were  not  much  dimi- 
nished. The  very  year  following  that  in  which  '  The 
Traveller '  appeared.  Dr.  Johnson  found  him  unable  to 
leave  his  lod^gs  in  consequence  of  a  debt  he  had  con- 
tracted, and  to  pay  which  bis  kind  friend  disposed  of  the 
manuscript  of  bis  '  Vicarof  Wakefield.'  That  eTqiiisitely 
beautiful  tale  accordingly  appeared  in  1766;  and  soon 
after  was  published  his  '  History  of  England,  in  a  series 
of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  his  son,' which  immediately 
excited  great  uttention  and  became  extremely  popular. 
From  this  time  till  bis  death.  Goldsmith  gave  to  the 
world  a  succession  of  works  which  prove  that  with  all 
his  faultsawantof  industry  cannot  be  laid  to  his  chai^. 
His  comedy  of  the  '  Good-natured  Man,'  a  '  History  of 
Bome,'  and  another '  History  of  England'  in  four  volumes, 
the  poem  of  the  '  Deserted  Village,'  the  comedy  of '  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,'  a  '  History  of  Greece,'  and  bis  four 
volumes  entitled  a '  History  of  Animated  Nature,'  besides 
abridgements  of  his  different  historical  works,  and 
numerous  minor  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  all  proceeded 
from  his  pen  between  the  years  1768  and  1774,  in  the 
latter  of  which  be  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six. 
Nor  are  even  those  of  the  works  we  have  enumerated 
which  partake  most  of  the  character  of  mere  compilations 
unmarked  by  many  traces  of  the  author's  genius.  Gold- 
smith,  as  Johnson  has  said  of  him  on  his  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  touched  no  subject  which  he  did 
not  adorn — ntdlum  Utigit  quod  mm  oriiavit.  The  purity 
and  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  chastity,  in  all  re- 
spects, of  his  manner  as  a  writer,  form  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  what  we  are  told  of  his  general  conduct  and 
demeanour,  which  is  represented  as  exhibiting  to  the 
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last  saoh  a  multitude  of  weakncBBes  and  abenrdities  as 
made  faim,  with  all  his  powers,  tlie  object  of  ridicule  to 
hJB  acquaintanceB.  Aod  the  dissimilarity  is  scud  to 
have  been  equally  great  between  the  wit,  spirit,  and 
good  sense  of  bis  literary  productions,  and  the  folly  or 
inanity  of  his  couTereation.  All  tbia  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  we  remember  how  comparatively  late 
in  life  it  was  that  he  first  appeared  as  a  public  writer. 
We  might  rather  expect  to  find  that  he  had  brought  to 
bis  new  occupation  the  same  wild  heedlesBness  which 
he  bad  displayed  in  everything  else,  and  which  had 
become  so  much  a  part  of  his  character.  But  Goldsmith 
was  an  extraordinary  instance  how  perfect  the  reflective 
or  meditative  powers  of  the  mind  will  sometimes  be, 
while  those  which  fit  a  man  for  the  business  of  active 
life  are  weak  or  wanting.  A  mere  child  aa  be  seemed 
when  called  upon  to  exert  the  latter,  in  the  ease  with 
which  he  wielded  the  former  be  had  few  equals  and  no 
superior.  As  his  &iend  Johcson  used  to  say  of  him, 
with  bis  pen  in  bis  hand  be  was  a  sage,  ^t-ithout  it  a 
fool.  Most  of  Goldsmith's  follies,  however,  were  the 
results  of  a  simplicity  and  good  nature,  which  did  no 
dislionour  to  his  heart,  however  they  may  have  impeded 
his  advancement  in  the  world.  From  the  time  he  rose 
into  notice  as  a  writer,  till  his  death,  he  was  the  pray  of 
his  poorer  brethren  of  the  quill,  who,  when  he  had 
received  any  money  for  his  works,  borrowed  or  begged 
from  him  his  last  sixpence..  Nay,  he  was  often  wont, 
it  is  said,  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  satiiiy  these 
plunderers.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  was  always 
in  difBcnlties,  which  he  certainly  needed  not  to  have 
been  if  he  could  have  taken  better  care  of  his  gains ; 
for  be  was  both  one  of  the  most  successftil  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  of  the  most  industrious  literary  labourers 
of  the  day,  Ckinsidering,  indeed,  the  idle  and  wander- 
ing life  he  had  so  long  led.  Goldsmith's  comparatively 
steady  application  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  as  testi- 
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fied  by  what  he  actnallj  aooompliBhed,  deeerreB  to  be 
acoonnted  not  a  tittle  remarkable.  It  ia  probable, 
however,  from  the  knowledge  and  general  onltivation 
of  mind  which  he  diapUyed  even  in  his  first  literary 
workfi,  that  ho  must  long  have  been  a  more  diligent 
student  than  might  be  anppoeed  from  the  general  sketch 
that  has  been  handed  down  to  ns  of  hia  early  history. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  learn  how  he  actually 
pursued  his  Btndies  and  acquired  his  literary  taste  and 
onltivalioD  in  circumstanoeA  so  different  from  those  amid 
which  the  generality  of  literary  men  have  been  reared. 
We  Hhould  doubtletn  find  his  case  to  be  another  of  those 
which  demonstrate  that,  to  the  mind  which  is  ardently 
ambitious  of  knowledge,  all  varieties  of  situation  are 
much  more  nearly  the  same  than  they  outwardly  seem 
to  be, — that  of  the  art  of  acquiring  the  chief  secret  ia 
the  determination  to  acquire, — and  that,  this  beii^ 
possessed  and  steadily  cherished,  there  are  hatdly  any 
circumstances  in  which  much  may  not  be  accomplished.* 

At  the  same  period  with  Goldsmith  fiourisbed  the 
celebrated  Q«nnan  Jew,  Hosb9  Mendelsohn.  Uendel- 
sohn  was  bom  at  Dessau,  the  capital  of  the  small  princi- 
pality of  Anhalt,  in  1729,  the  same  year  which  gave 
birth  to  Heyne  and  Lcssing.  The  copies  of  the  Penta- 
teuch which  are  used  in  the  Jewish  ^Synagogues  are,  as 
is  well  known,  all  in  manuscript;  and  to  transcribe 
these  was  the  chief  occupation  of  Mendelsohn's  fother. 
He  also  kept  a  day-school  for  the  children  of  hia  Hebrew 
brethren.  Nevertheless,  with  all  his  labours  his  gains 
were  extremely  scanty ;  and  his  son  was  accustomed 
from  his  earliest  years  to  poverty  and  privation. 

*  Since  this  notice  ww  firat  pabluhed.  the  biography  of  Gold- 
smitb,  after  having  bod  much  ii««  light  thrown  upon  il  by  tbe  lat« 
Mr.  Prior,  Irna  been  atiU  further  illuBtratwi  by  the  multifarious 
hnowU-dgo  and  research  of  Mr.  Forstcr,  and  woven  by  his  gyn- 
pethizing  eloquence  iato  one  of  the  most  iuterceting  and  delightful 
~ie  luigniige. 

D,lz.::,.  Google 
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Aft^r  lieiDg  taught  the  elementa  oS  Hebrew  echolar- 
ship  by  bis  father,  Uoees  was  sent  at  «a  early  age  to  a 
.publio  seminary,  where  the  other  young  Jewe  of  tha 
plaoe  who  were  iatended  for  a  learned  professioD  were 
educated.  The  system  pursued  at  this  establishment, 
however,  was  little  calculated  to  nurture  or  strengthen 
the  more  important  mental  faculties — the  chief  or  rather 
almost  the  only  exercise  of  the  pupils  being  to  get  by 
heart  portions  of  the  Babbinical  commentaries,  which 
tbey  could  not  understand.  It  is  said  tbat  when  no 
more  than  seven  years  old  UendeUohn  began  to  discein 
the  absurdity  of  this  method  of  study,  and  applied  him- 
self of  hia  own  accord  to  the  obtaining  of  a  oonect  ac- 
quaintance with  the  grammar  of  the  aaored  tongue  as  an 
indispensable  preliDiinary  to  bis  ftirther  progress.  So 
early  aa  his  tenth  year  he  had  begun  to  write  verses  in 
Hebrew.  He  wa:;  fortunate  soon  after  tiiis  in  obtaining 
the  instructions  of  David  Frankel,  a  man  of  profound 
learning,  who  was  tlien  chief  Kabbi  at  Dessau,  and 
whom  the  young  student  greatly  attached  to  himself  by 
Ilia  application  and  his  thirst  for  knowledge.  By 
Frankel's  assistance  and  his  own  indus^,  the  boy  soon 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Soriptures  and  their  prin- 
cipal commentaries,  rare  at  that  iime  even  among  the 
more  learned  clasees  of  bis  nation. 

The  ardour  with  which  be  pursued  hia  studies  at  this 
early  age  was  too  great  for  a  frame  which  never  had 
been  very  strong ;  and  it  brought  on  ere  long  a  nervoua 
disorder,  the  consequences  of  which  remained  with  him 
during  his  life.  It  produced  in  particular  a  deformity 
of  the  spine,  which  was  found  to  be  incnrable.  The 
work  which  he  had  been  most  eagerly  engaged  in  study- 
ing, when  attacked  with  this  illness,  was  the  'More' 
Nevochim,  or  Guide  for  the  Perplexed,'  of  the  great 
Moses  MaimonideB,  the  learned  Spanish  Jew  of  the 
twelfib  century;  and  in  alluition  to  this  circumstance 
Mendelsohn  would  long  afterwards  remark  that  it  was 
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Maimonidea  who  bad  epoilt  his  fignre  and  luined  his 
Donetitutioii.  "  Bat  still,"  he  would  add,  "  I  doat  on 
him  for  many  honra  of  delight  he  haa  afforded  nte ;  and, 
if  he  has  unwittingly  weiOcened  my  body,  has  be  not 
made  me  ample  amends  by  invigorating  my  mind?"* 

When  Mendelsohn  was  about  fonrteen  years  of  agd, 
his  friend  and  instruotor  Frankel  left  Deasan  for  Berlin, 
and  he  was  now  almoet  without  an  assooiate.  It  was 
time,  besides,  that  he  ahonid  think  of  doing  something 
to  gain  his  own  snbaiBtenoe.  His  fether,  accordingly, 
who  was  tenderly  attaohed  to  him,  and  would  willingly 
have  kept  him  longer  under  bis  humble  roof,  was  at  last 
prevailed  upon  by  his  earnest  entreaties  to  permit  bim 
to  proceed  to  Berlin,  in  the  hope  that  tbrongh  Frankel's 
assistanoe  he  might  procure  some  employment  in  that 
lat^  city.  The  good  Rabbi  was  scarcely  able  to  do 
anything  for  bim  from  bis  own  resources;  but  be  re- 
oommended  bim  to  a  benevolent  friend,  who  gave  bim 
an  attio  room  in  bis  bouse  to  sleep  and  study  in,  and 
allowed  him  two  days'  board  every  week.  The  only 
resource  he  possessed  for  a  long  time,  in  addition  to 
this,  was  a  little  employment  as  a  transcriber,  which 
Frankel  procured  for  him.  With  the  prooeeds  of  this 
he  contrived  to  exist  and  to  pursue  his  studies ;  but  his 
privatitms  were  often  very  great.  It  was  his  custom  at 
this  time,  as  he  used  afterwards  to  relate,  when  he 
bought  a  loaf,  to  notch  it  into  portions  that  might  last 
bim  till  be  counted  upon  obtaining  his  next  supply  of 
money ;  and,  however  hungry,  he  would  never  eat  more 
at  a  meal  than  he  had  thus  allowed  himself. 

It  was  not  at  this  period  the  praotice  among  the  Jews 
to  study  the  classic  languages;  but  Mendelsohn,  inqui- 
sitive after  all  knowledge,  and  reading  with  avidity 
eveiy  accessible  work  which  promised  bim  any  informa- 
tion, soon  discovered  that  without  an  acquaintance  with 
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Oreek  and  Latin  his  literary  researches  must  Temain 
extremely  bonnded.  He  therefore  reaoKed  to  acquire 
these  langoages.  But  how  he  was  to  take  the  firet  step 
in  thiB  puretiit  it  was  not  very  easy  to  understand.  The 
Hebrew  and  the  Qennas  were  the  only  languages  be 
knew,  and  there  was  no  Greek  or  Latin  grammar,  as  far 
as  he  was  aware,  written  in  either.  In  tbia  difficulty  a 
fortunate  ohanoe  brought  him  acquainted  with  a  brother 
Jew,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Eish,  from  Prague,  who 
was  a  medical  practitioner,  and  knew  something  of 
Latin.  Mendelsohn  prevailed  upon  this  man  to  give 
him  gratuitously  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  instniction 
every  day,  till  he  had  made  hiioself  master  of  the  Latin 
nouns  and  verbs.  When  be  had  advanced  thus  for,  he 
dispensed  witb  bis  instructor.  Having  purchased  for  a 
trifle  an  old  dictionary  which  had  been  very  ill  used,  he 
considered  himiBelf  to  be  in  possession  of  all  the  necessaiy 
aid  for  commencing  the  work  of  translation ;  which  ac- 
cordingly he  forthwith  essayed  on  the  fiist  Latin  book 
he  could  obttun.  This,  it  is  related,  happened  to  be  no 
other  than  a  Latin  translation  of  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding — the  whole  of  wbioh  he  toiled  through. 
After  this  achievement  he  applied  himself  to  the  Koman 
olassios,  and  found  that  he  could  read  them  in  general 
with  ease  and  pleasure. 

Mendebohn's  classical  studies  had  probably  already 
begun  to  subject  him  to  unpleasant  suspicions  and  impu- 
tations from  the  more  bigoted  among  his  Israelitish 
brethren.  This  may  have  been  partly  the  reason  that 
led  him  to  attach  himaelf  abont  this  time  to  a  Polish  Jew 
of  the  name  of  Israel  Moaes,  who  had  oome  to  reside  in 
Berlin,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  his  native  country 
in  consequence  of  being  supposed  to  bold  opiniona  too 
liberal  for  the  taste  of  the  great  majority  of  his  nation: 
This  person,  among  his  other  acquirements,  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  mathematics — a  branch  of  learning  of  which 
as  yet  Mendelsohn  knew  nothing.     On  the  other  hand. 
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Israel  Moees  iras  alb^ther  ignorant  of  Latin.  It  was 
agreed  therefore  that  the  two  friend*  should  become 
eoob  other's  InatrDcton.  The  Pole  acoordingly  carried 
Uendelsohn  through  the  elements  of  geometry  by  means 
of  a  Hebrew  translation  of  Enolld;  and  in  return  re- 
ceived lessons  from  the  latter  in  Latin  and  German. 
Such  was  the  manner  in  which  this  ardent  student 
availed  himself  of  eveiy  chance  opportonity  of  making  a 
new  acquisition  in  useful  or  liberal  knowledge — rarely 
having  it  in  his  power  to  travel  towards  his  object  by 
the  most  direct  and  usual  road,  but  not  deterred  on  thaf 
accoant  from  seeking  it  by  any  by-path,  however  cir- 
ouitoiis,  that  lay  open  to  him. 

During  the  time  he  remained  at  Berlin  in  obscurity 
and  indigence,  Mendelsohn's  studies  extended  to  many 
other  subjects  beside  those  we  have  mentioned.  In  par- 
tioular  he  made  himself  familiar  with  both  the  French 
and  English  languages.  But,  after  several  years  had 
passed  away  without  improving  his  worldly  circum- 
stances, a  rich  Jew  of  the  name  of  Bernard,  who  resided 
in  the  city,  fortunately  heard  of  his  talents  and  his 
worth,  and,  being  at  the  time  in  want  of  a  tutor  for  his 
children,  determined  to  employ  him  in  that  capacity. 
To  poor  Sfendelsohu  this  was  at  that  time  an  elevation 
that  satisfied  his  highest  ambition.  He  had  now  not 
only  a  comfortable  home,  but  a  salary  which  enabled 
him  to  buy  books,  and  to  take  lessons  in  those  branches 
of  Bcholarship  of  which  he  was  yet  ignorant.  It  was 
afterthistbat  he  began  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
to  which  he  had  not  ventured  to  apply  himself  so  long 
as  he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  assistanoe  of  a  master. 
The  duties  of  his  situation  allowed  him  considerable 
leisure,  which  he  devoted,  with  his  wonted  ardour,  both 
ia  various  new  departments  of  scienoe  and  literature, 
and  to  the  further  prosecution  of  those  upon  which  he 
had  already  entered.  He  thus  extended  his  mathema- 
tical acquirements  to  algebra  and  fluxions ;  while  natural 
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philosophy,  natdntl  history,  general  history,  and  meta- 
phyaics,  all  came  in  for  a  ehare  of  his  attention. 

Among  his  other  accomplinhments  were  a  remarkably 
beautiful  hand-writing  and  great  skill  in  accounts. 
Trivial  as  ^ese  aoquirements  may  be  deemed,  it  so 
turned  out  that  to  them,  principally,  Mendelsohn  was 
indebted  for  the  prosperity  of  his  future  life.  Hia  dili- 
gence in  the  performance  of  his  re^pilar  duties,  and  his 
excellent  general  conduct,  soob  raised  him  high  in  the 
favour  of  his  employer;  but  that  gentleman  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  talent  be  displayed  in  the  arts 
we  have  just  mentioned ;  and  he  at  last  resolved  to  re- 
move him  &om  the  school-room  to  the  counting-bouse, 
and  to  employ  him  as  one  of  his  clerks.  From  this 
situation  he  afterwards  promoted  him  to  a  higher  place 
in  his  establishment,  which  was  a  large  silk-mannfEictory  ; 
and  at  last  be  appointed  him  manager  of  the  whole 
oonoem. 

Mendelsohn  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome 
income ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  laborious  duties  of  his 
place  relaxed  his  diligence  as  a  student.  His  evenings, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  night,  were  still  r^ularly 
given  to  literature  and  philosophy.  He  had  long 
looked  with  anxious  and  compassionate  interest  upon 
the  general  ignorance  of  his  Hebrew  brethren ;  and  the 
desire  of  diffusing  among  them  the  light  of  modem 
literature  and  science  bad  become,  as  it  continued  to  be 
throughout  his  life,  the  first  wish  of  hia  heart.  With 
this  view  be  projected,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mend,  a 
Hebrew  periodical  work,  to  consist  of  short  essays  on 
such  parts  of  science  and  morals  as  could  most  easily  be 
made  popular  and  interesting,  to  be  entitled '  The  Moral 
Preacher,'  Of  tbis  work,  however,  the  first  in  whidi 
Mendelsohn  tried  his  powers  as  a  public  writer,  only 
two  numbers  appeared ;  when  he  felt  it  prudent  to  dis- 
continue it,  in  ooRsequence  of  the  outciy  raised  against 
it  by  his  more  bigoted   brethren,  to  wbtmt  But^  »a 
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fttt«mpt  to  duplaoe  their  anoient  rabbuuoal  n 
iustraotioQ  seemed  fraught  both  with  presnmptioii  and 
profanity.  Bat  Uendekohn,  though  turned  from  his 
course  for  the  moment,  was  not  thus  to  be  driven  to  re- 
linquish finally  what  he  deemed  to  be  as  mnob  the  path 
□f  his  duty  as  it  was  of  his  ambition. 

About  the  year  1754,  an  event  took  place  which 
greatly  influenced  Mendelsohn's  future  career;  we 
mean  his  introduction  to  Gotthold  Ephraim  Leasing, 
afterwards  so  celebrated  among  the  literary  ornaments 
of  his  country,  but  who  was  then,  like  his  new  friend, 
a  yonng  man  of  five  and  twenty,  and  only  beginning  to 
be  known  as  a  writer,  Mendelsohn  is  said  to  hare 
been  first  made  known  to  Lessing  by  a  Jewish  medical 
practitioner  of  the  name  of  Gumpertz,  by  whom  he  had 
been  assisted  in  learning  some  of  the  modern  languages. 
They  had  also  occasionally  played  at  chess  together; 
and  it  was  as  a  proficient  in  this  game  that  the  young 
Jewish  philosopher  was  fiist  recommended  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  future  author  of  '  Nathan  the  Wise.' 
But  these  two  congenial  minds  soon  turned  their  inter- 
course to  higher  ends.  To  Mendelsohn  this  connexion 
was  especially  important,  inasmuch  as  it  speedily  intro- 
duced him  to  various  other  literary  men  then  residing 
in  Berlin,  to  whose  society,  Aom  their  difierence  of 
religious  creed,  he  would  not  otherwise  have  had  access. 
In  this  manner  be  became  the  intimate  associate  of 
Kioolai,  Abbt,  and  others,  who  afterwards  greatly  dis- 
'tingnishcd  themselves  in  the  regeneration  of  the  litera- 
ture of  their  country.  These  young  men  were  the 
principal  support«r8  of  various  periodical  works  which 
wei«  then  carried  on  at  Berlin ;  and  Mendelsohn  now 
joined  his  contributions  to  theirs.  He  had  not  yet, 
however,  published  any  work  in  his  own  name  ;  when 
ono  day  his  friend  Leasing  brought  him  a  philosophical 
treatise  which  had  just  come  out,  and  requested  him  to 
read  it  and  give  his  opinion  of  it.    On  returning  the 
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book  Bome  days  afterwards,  Mendelsohn  observed  that 
he  thought  be  could  Trithout  much  difficulty  refute 
the  author's  positions.  Enconn^d  by  his  friend,  he 
accordingly  sat  down' to  the  composition  of  his  reply. 
When  he  had  finished  it,  he  brought  the  manuscript  to 
Leasing,  and  requested  him  to  be  kind  enough  to  read 
it,  which  the  latter  promised  to  do  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  at  leisure.  At  their  next  interview,  however,  some- 
what to  Mendelsohn's  surprise,  the  matter  was  nevei' 
mentioned  by  Leasing ;  and  Mendelsohn  was  too  modest 
to  introduce  it  himself.  This  happened  several  times — 
till  at  last  the  anxious  author  ventured  to  ask  his  friend 
if  he  had  found  time  to  look  at  the  manuscript.  Lessing 
again  complained  of  want  of  leisure ;  but  promised  him 
that  he  should  certainly  contrive  to  find  time  to  read  it 
immediately,  "  In  the  mean  time,"  he  added,  "  here 
is  a  small  volume  on  the  same  subject,  which  has  just 
appeared^  take  it  home  with  you,  and  let  me  know 
what  you  think  of  it."  Mendelsohn's  surprise  may  be 
conceived  when  on  opening  this  volume  he  found  it  to 
be  his  own  work  already  in  print — his  'Philosophical 
Dialogues,'  as  he  had  entitled  it.  "Put  it  into  your 
pocket,"  said  Lessing,  enjoying  his  amazement,  "and 
this  Mammon  along  with  it  i  it  is  what  I  got  for  the 
copyright." 

From  this  time  Mendelsohn  took  bis  place  in  t&e 
very  front  rank  of  the  literary  men  of  Germany,  It 
does  not,  however,  belong  to  so  slight  and  rapid  a 
sketoh  as  the  present  even  to  enumerate  the  long 
succession  of  works  by  which,  during  almost  eveiy 
year  of  his  remaining  life,  he  sustained  and  added  to 
his  fame.  For  the  classical  el^ance  of  hie  German 
style  he  was  considered  as  ranking  with  the  fint  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  treatise,  in  particular,  on  tie 
immortality  of  the  soul,  entitled  'Phaedon,'  attracted, 
immediately  on  its  appearance,  universal  attention,  and, 
beii^  translated  into  English,  French,  Dutch,  Italian, 
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D&niBh,  and  Hebrew,  spread  the  fiune  of  the  author 
over  all  Europe.  But  tiie  great  effort  of  hi&  life  still 
oondntied  to  be  the  moral  and  intellectual  improTement 
of  his  brethren  of  the  hoiue  of  Israel,  for  this  purpose  ' 
he  brought  all  the  resoaroea  of  his  learning  and  genhis 
to  the  illastration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  his 
traualationa  of  the  books  of  Moses  and  the  Psalms,  the 
latter  in  verae,  are  reokoned  among  his  ablest  perfurm- 
ances.  The  incessant  literary  labours  of  this  remark- 
able man  were  often  carried  on  under  the  pressure  of 
ill-health,  and  always  amidst  the  interruptions  of 
business  or  of  society.  He  eventually  became  the 
partner  of  Mr.  Bernard  in  his  silk-manufacturing  esta- 
blishment, and  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  opulence.  In 
his  thirty-third  year  he  married,  and  had  the  happi- 
ness before  his  death  a£  seeing  his  family  growing  up 
around  him.  One  of  his  publications,  wliich  he  entitles 
'Morning  Hours,'  oousisla  of  a  series  of  lectures  on 
natural  philosophy,  which  he  was  for  some  years  in  the 
habit  of  delivering  to  his  children  every  morning  for 
two  or  tliree  honts  after  sunrise.  His  habits  of  living 
were  extremely  aimple  and  abetemious.  "  It  was  in- 
oonceivable,"  says  Mr.  Samuels,*  to  whoee  memoir  we 
have  been  principally  indebted  for  Ihe  above  facta, 
"  that  the  quantity  of  food  to  which  he  restricted  him- 
self could  sustain  a  human  being;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  afleoting  to  see  him  press  his  gueats  good- 
humouredly  to  partake  of  viands  and  liquors  which  him- 
self, though  ever  so  desirous,  durst  not  venture  to  taste. 
•  •  *  He  was  very  fond  of  company,  and  never  courted 
solitude,  except  from  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  about  eight  or  nine,  when  he  adjourned  to  his  count- 
ing-house, and  remained  there  till  noon.  After  dinner 
he  generally  attended  to  business  again,  till  about  four 
in  the  afternoon.     About  this  hour  Ms  friends  and 

•  'Memoir,'  pp- 139. 140. 
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papila  BBed  to  meet  at  his  house :  aad,  on  his  retonv. 
he  usually  found  a  DumeToua  asGembiy  in  hia  room,  who 
anxiously  awaited  his  appearance.  There  were  theolo- 
gians, literati,  philosophers,  public  functionaries,  mer* 
chants,  natives,  foreigners,  old  and  young,  in  promis- 
puoiu  groups,  with  whom  he  conversed  till  eight  o'clock, 
on  various  topics."  Meudolsofan  died,  in  oonsequenoe 
of  a  cold  which  he  caught  iu  retuming  one  morning 
from  the  synagogue  (in  his  attendance  on  which  he  was 
always  extremely  regular),  on  the  4th  of  January,  1 786, 
in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  hia  age- 
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CHAPTER  XUI. 


The  persons  with  whom  we  have  been  occupied  in  the 
chapters  immediately  preceding  the  present  have  all 
belonged  to  what  may  almost  be  called  our  own  times ; 
or,  at  least,  their  pursuits  have  been  such  as  indicate  an 
advanced  state  of  literature,  philosophy,  and  civilization 
generally.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  cen- 
turies that  anything  like  a  spirit  of  independent  specu- 
lation has  formed  a  pervading  characteristic  of  the 
literature  of  modem  Europe.  Up  to  that  period  the 
intellect  of  our  forefathers  may  be  eaid,  in  most  of  its 
efforts,  to  have  walked  in  leading-strings.  The  peculiar 
oircnmstances  in  which  literature  sprung  up  a  second 
time  in  western  Europe,  after  the  subveretou  of  the 
Boman  empire,  sufficiently  explain  why  it  remained  so 
long  in  a  state  of  pupilage.  But  the  extended  period 
in  modem  history  called  tile  Dark  Ages  was  only  the 
night  of  the  human  mind,  and  by  no  means  iie  sleep, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  described.  The  nombers  of 
those  who  then  applied  themselves  to  literary  pursuits 
were  very  great,  and  their  zeal  and  industry  in  many 
cases  such- as  has  never  been  surpassed.  Aa  an  evidence 
of  the  assiduity  with  which  it  was  customary  for  men 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  studies  tlien  in  fashion,  we 
may  quote  the  account  ^hicb  our  countryman  John  of 
Sausbuby,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  gives 
us  of  tie  education  he  had  received.  "  He  says  "  (we 
qnote  the  version  of  the  original  Latin  which  Mr.  Turner 
has  given  in  his  '  History  of  England  '*),  "  that,  in  the 
year  after  Henry  I.  died,  he  went  to  the  Perii>atetic 
•  VoL  i.  p.  507. 
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Sohool  at  Pane,*  on  th«  Mount  of  St.  G^nevi^ve,  and 
there  studied  Ic^o;  he  afterwards  Hdhered  to  Master 
AJberic,  as  opinatusimm  dialectkus  (a  dialectician  in  the 
highest  repute),  and  an  acerrimtu  impugruiior  (most  keen 
impugner)  of  the  Notniual  sect.  He  was  two  years  with 
him  and  Bobert  Metridensis,  an  Englishman,  both  men 
acuti  ingentt  and  ttu^  peroieaou  (of  acute  genius  and  reso- 
lute studiouenese).  He  then  for  three  years  transferred 
himself  to  William  de  Conches,  to  imbibe  his  gram- 
matical knowledge.  After  this  he  followed  Richard 
oalled  the  Bishop,  retracing  with  him  all  he  had 
learned  from  others,  and  the  Quadrivium;t  and  also 
heard  the  Oermtm  Harduin.  He  resttidied  rhetoric, 
which  he  had  learned  from  Master  Theodoric,  and 
more  completely  from  Father  Helias.  Being  poor,  he 
supported  himself  by  teaching  the  children  of  the  noble, 
and  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Master 
Adam,  an  Englishman,  and  a  stout  Aristotelian.  He 
prosecuted  afterwards  the  study  of  Ic^o  with  William 
of  Soissons.  Returning  at  the  end  of  three  years,  be 
heard  Master  Gilbert  on  It^c  and  on  divine  subjects ; 
then  Kobert  Pullen,  and  also  Simon  Feriaoensis,  a  ^th- 
ful  reader,  but  a  heavy  diJspnter.  These  two  last  were 
his  only  teachers  in  theology.  Thoe,  he  adds,  1  passed 
twelve  years,  occnpied  by  these  various  studies." 

One  of  ttie  moat  extraordinary  individuals  that 
appeared  during  the  dark  ages  was  our  countryman 
RooER  Bacon  :  and  his  history  affords  us  so  admirable 
an  example  of  the  snocessfnl  puroait  of  knowledge  in 

*  80  translitted  by  Mr.  Turner;  hut  the  phrase  in  the  origin&I 
is  Ad  PeripaUfieam  Palatinum.  which  meana  "to  Otf  Peripalnlie  of 
Palait,"  the  common  oame  h;  which  the  oelebrsted  Abelanl  was 
knoim  ill  tliut  age,  from  his  place  of  birth,  Palais,  in  Bretagne. 

t  In  the  middlfl  at^  uU  tbe  branchea  of  elemenhu;  t^catioD 
were  coDBidered  ne  comprebeuded  in  tbo  two  great  dtvieionB  called 
tbo  Triviam  and  the  Qnadrivium ;  tiio  former  of  which  embrafcd 
grammar,  l<^c,  and  rttetoric ;  the  latter,  aritbmetic,  lutronomj, 
geometiy,  and  maak. 
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the  midat  of  all  sorte  of  difficnlties  and  disconragetneute, 
that  we  ahall  devote  a  few  pages  to  present  it  with  some 
fulueaa  of  detail.  Baoou  was  <boni  at  llcheater,  in 
Somereetahire,  in  the  year  1214.  Afl«r  remaining  for 
some  years  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  went  to 
finish  his  education  at  that  of  Paria,  tbea  the  most  dis- 
tinguisfaed  seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  Here  he  reoeived 
hia  doctor's  d^ree;  after  which  he  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and,  entering  himself  a  brother  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  again  took  up  his  residence  at  Oxford. 
At  this  time  all  the  four  orders  of  menditjant  friars  had 
establishmentu  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  their 
members  were,  in  truth,  especially  the  Franciscans, 
the  great  support  and  ornaments  of  both  Universities. 
At  the  period,  however,  when  Bacon  commenced  his 
career,  tiie  Aristotelian  metaphysics  and  logic,  although 
they  had  begun  to  be  studied,  had  scarcely  acquired  in 
this  country  Uiat  extraordinary  ascendancy  of  which  we 
find  them  only  a  few  years  after  in  possession.  He,  at 
all  events,  applied  himself  from  the  first  chiefiy  to  the 
mathematiool  and  natural  sciences,  the  principal  of 
which,  as  cultivated  at  this  time,  may  be  distributed 
under  the  heads  of  chemistry  or  alchemy,  astronomy  or 
astrolc^,  medicine,  and  mechanios.  To  these  may  be 
added,  as  having  engaged  a  considerable  share  of  Bacon's 
attention,  the  minor  departments  of  geography,  music, 
and  optics ;  which  last  especially  was  one  of  his  favourite 
studies,  and  that  in  which  he  displayed,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other,  his  brilliant  and  inventive  genius. 
Nearly  all  these  sciences  were  as  yet  mixed  up  witii 
the  wildest  errors  and  follies,  which  were,  however, 
universally  looked  upon  as  Uieir  most  fundamental  and 
unquestionable  principles,  and  were  accordingly  steadily 
kept  in  view  by  all  who  taught  or  studied  either  the 
theory  or  the  practical  applications  of  any  of  them. 
The  grand  object  of  chemistry,  at  the  time  to  which  we 
refer,  was  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  or 
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the  secret  of  manufooturing  gold ;  but  the  experimeDU 
which  were  oonatantly  making  with'  a  view  to  this  end 
had  incidentally  given  birth  to  some  real  discoveriee, 
especially  iu  regtu^  to  the  fusibility,  malleability,  and 
other  propertim  of  the  different  metals.  Of  these  we 
may  just  state,  that  lead  and  copper  were  the  two  which 
the  moat  persevering  eEForts  were  made  to  convert  into 
gold,  the  former  exciting  the  hope  of  a  favourable  result 
by  ita  great  weight,  and  the  latter  by  its  colour;  no 
bad  example  of  the  purely  imE^nary  grounds  which 
formed  the  whole  theory  and  foundation  of  this  art 
Medioine  was  in  much  the  same  condition  with  chemis- 
try, being  studied,  also,  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  the 
Arabian  doctors,  who  had  takea  a  particular  pleasure 
in  mystifying  this  science  with  all  manner  of  occnlt 
speculations,  and  bedizening  it  with  their  frivolous 
fancies  and  inventions.  Ita  natural  alliance  with 
chemistry,  in  the  firat  place,  subjected  it  to  be  oor- 
rupted  by  all  the  absurdities  of  the  liennetic  philo- 
sophy.* But,  as  these  had  originated  chiefly  in  one  of 
men's  strongest  passions,  the  love  of  wealth,  so  another 
passion  still  stronger,  the  fear  of  disease  and  death, 
operated  in  the  case  of  medicine  to  give  birth  to  a 
variety  of  other  delusions,  which  retained  their  hold 
upon  the  public  credulity  with  even  yet  more  invincible 
obstinacy.  In-  the  unphilosophical  times  to  which  we 
now  refer,  the  science  of  healing  was  little  more  than  a 
heap  of  quackeries  and  superstitions ;  or  at  least  the 
truths  which  it  taught  were  so  intermixed  with  the 
merest  dreams  and  imaginations,  and  these  latter  were 
*  The  science  occapied  with  the  pnnmil  of  the  philosopher's 
Bluuc  was  BO  called  in  memory  of  tho  KgyptianphiloiopherHaniies, 
styled  also  Tiiuncgiatiu,  or  the  thrice-great  (BUfqMMad  by  tome  to 
be  the  same  personage  with  the  hetttheu  god  Mercury),  who,  it  WW 
pretended,  had  Drat  cultivated  it  about  two  thonBacd  jean  before 
the  birtli  of  Christ,  and  to  whom  seTeral  ciiiiting  irorkB  upon  the 
■ubjcct  were  ascribed,  although,  it  ia  needlew  to  say,  witboni  ao; 
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held  to  be  BO  much  the  more  important  and  essential 
part  of  it,  that,  if  not  the  very  vainest  and  falsest  of  all 
tLe  Bciencea  of  the  period,  there  certainly  was  no  other, 
even  as  then  studied,  which  was  disfignred  upon  the 
whole  by  more  frivolity  and  nonsense.  Aa  the  chemists 
thought  of  nothing  but  their  elixir,  or  universal  solvent, 
of  the  metals,  so  the  physicians  had  their  elixir  vitte,  or 
universal  medicine,  which  was  to  cure  all  diseases,  and, 
if  not  alti^ether  to  put  an  end  to  the  custom  of  dying, 
at  least  to  protract  life  to  more  than  antediluvian 
Itingevity,  Then,  the  Arabian  writers,  in  whose  works 
the  science  was  principally  studied,  had  introduced  into 
it  a  cloud  of  mystical  and  metaphysical  notions  from 
those  other  departments  of  inquiry  to  which  they  were 
almost  all  of  them  attached.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Arabian  physicians,  Avicenna,  was  one  of,  the  most 
devoted  admirers  that  ever  lived  of  the  metaphysical 
works  of  Ar^totle ;  which ,  however,  he  ingenuously  con- 
fesses he  had  pemsed  no  fewer  than  forty  times  before  he 
understood  them.  Another  of  these  doctors,  Averroes, 
had  written  so  many  commentaries  on  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher, that  he  obtained  the  name  of  the  most  Peri- 
patetic* of  the  Arabians.  Another  of  them,  Alcenfli  (or 
Alohindns),  had  a  strange  theory  with  regard  to  the 
virtues  of  medicines,  maintaining  that  they  could  only 
be  properly  mixed  according  to  the  principles  of  music 
— a  notion  which  seems  intended  to  defy  all  explanation 
or  comprehension.  But  it  was  the  intimate  connexion 
it  had  formed  with  the  philosophy  of  the  stars,  as  then 
received,  which  gave  to  the  medical  science  of  the 
thirteenth  and  some  succeeding  centuries  the  greater 
part  of  its  weakness  and  absurdity.  Medicine,  in  truth, 
was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  only  one  of  the 
branches   of  astronomy  or  astrology,   terms  which   in 

•  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  called  the  Peripatetic.  Trom  a 
Greek  word  signifying  tu  aalk  ahoul,  heeause  i  ts  founder  "saa  wont 
to  walk  aboui  while  lie  convened  willi  and  instructed  his  djsdpltn. 
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thoee  days  were  eynonymous.  One  of  Roger  Baoou's 
own  expressions  is,  tliat  the  most  important  department 
of  astronomy  is  the  science  of  medicine.  Operations, 
aooordingly,  used  to  be  performed,  and  remedies  adrai- 
nistered,  not  so  mnch  in  conformity  to  tho  appeai&uce 
or  nature  of  the  disease,  as  according  to  the  aspect  of 
the  constellations.  For  it  was  the  study  of  the  influence 
irhioh  the  heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  exert  over 
human  afiture  and  the  fortunes  of  individuals  that  con- 
stituted the  &TOorite  astronomy  of  the  times ;  or  rather 
no  part  of  astronomy  waa  studied  at  all,  except  with  k 
view  principally  to  the  observation  and  detection  of 
this  imaginary  sympathy  between  the  stars  and  men. 
In  those  days  this  was  not  the  belief  merely  of  a  few 
of  the  most  igaomnt  and  credulous  of  the  vulgar,  but 
the  nearly  universal  creed  even  of  the  learned.  The 
science  of  judicial  astrology-,  as  it  was  called,  from  the 
judgments  with  respect  to  the  future  which  its  professors 
pretended  by  means  of  it  to  draw  from  the  stars,  was 
imported  into  Europe  much  about  the  Mine  time  with 
that  of  alchemy,  and  from  the  same  Arabian  school. 
The  Arabian  writers,  however,  had  found  it  in  tiie 
works  of  their  predecessors,  the  disciples  of  the  Greek 
school  of  Alexandria;  and  especially  in  their  ooDuaen- 
taries  on  a  celebrated  work  by  the  geographer  Ptolemy, 
now  commonly  known  by  thenameof  bis' Almagestnm,' 
or  '  Almagest,'  although  that  ia  only  an  Arabic  term, 
signifying  I'he  Great  Work,  which  waa  bestowed  upon 
the  book  as  a  complimentary  title  by  those  who  trans- 
lated it  into  that  langnago.  The  '  Almagest '  of  Ptolemy 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  grand  source  of  all 
the  astrological  superstitions  both  of  the  East  and  of 
modern  Europe. 

Bacon  himself  informs  ns  in  one  of  his  works  that, 
notwithstanding  the  state  of  unreclaimed  barbarism  in 
which  all  the  more  important  departments  of  learning 
still  remained,  there  never  had  been  known  such  a& 
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intellectaal  excitement  aa  liad  ariBen  in  his  time.  We 
liave  a  gratifyiog  proof  of  the  zeal  liow  felt  in  behalf  of 
philosophy,  and  the  honour  in  which  it  was  held,  in  the 
receptioa  Bacon  is  recorded  to  have  met  with  on  his 
return  from  France  to  his  own  country,  to  which  he  was 
welcomed  as  one  of  the  glories  of  the  age ;  while  a  snm 
of  money  was  immediately  collected  and  given  to  him  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  those  scientific  investigations  by 
which  he  had  already  acquired  bo  much  celebrity.  He 
tells  us  himself  that  in  the  oonrse  of  twenty  years  he 
had  been  enabled  by  this  liberality  of  his  friends  to 
expend,  in  collecting  books,  performing  experiments, 
and  constructing  instruments,  no  less  than  two  thousand 
pounds, — a  much  larger  suta  ia  those  days  than  in  onr 
own.  Thus  encouraged  and  supported  he  pursued  hie 
researches  in  natural  science  for  some  time  without  in- 
terruption, and  with  a  zeal  and  indefatigable  application 
.  to  which  the  works  he  has  left  us  famish  abundant 
testimony.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  his  peace, 
though  nothing  that  is  recorded  of  him  is  more  honour- 
able to  the  purity  and  intrepidity  of  his  mond  character, 
he  could  not  remain  a  silent  witness  of  the  disgraceful 
ignorance  and  profligacy  of  the  generality  of  his  eccle- 
siastical brethren;  and  his  denunoiations  npon  this  sub- 
ject became  at  last  bo  loud  and  unguarded  that  they 
reached  the  ears  of  those  who  were  most  certain  both  to 
feel  their  justice  and  never  to  foi^ve  them.  He  imme- 
diately felt  what  it  was  to  have  provoked  the  hostility 
of  BO  all-powerful  a  community  as  the  church  then  was, 
and  to  stand  as  a  marL  for  both  the  open  fury  and  con> 
cealed  rancour  of  a  body  of  men,  kept  united  and 
powerful  by  their  common  interests  and  common  fears, 
Mid  having  in  their  hands,  not  only  many  of  the  terrors 
of  civil  authority,  but  the  whole  of  that  still  more  for* 
inidable  power  which  belonged  to  an  absolute  supremacy  * 
over  the  creed,  the  consciences,  and  the  passions  of  the 
people.    The  life  of  the  philosopher  becomes  now,  witlk 
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little  intermisBioii,  only  a  tale  of  persecntion  and  cmel 
Buffering.  The  ignorance  and  stupid  bigotry  of  the 
times  made  it  unhappily  too  easy  a  matter  for  his  ene- 
mit;8  to  find  the  meane  of  amply  avenging  themselvee. 
IVo  centuries  before  this  the  pope  himself  had  eipe- 
rienoed  how  perilous  a  taak  he  attempted  when  he  set 
about  reforming  the  corruptions  of  the  olei^.  Gregoiy 
VIL  had,  about  the  time  to  which  we  refer,  signaliied 
his  accession  to  the  ohair  of  St.  Peter  by  some  strenuous 
eodeaTours  to  repress  the  abounding  irregularities  which 
had  long  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  priesthood;  when 
both  the  inferior  clei^  and  many  of  the  bishops  them* 
selves  openly  and  indignantly  repelled  his  interferenoe, 
sarcastically  replying  to  hb  exhortations  and  threaten- 
ings  by  asking  him  if  he  expected  they  were  to  live  like 
angels.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  superior  virtue  and 
learning  of  the  pontiff  served  only  to  expose  him  to  the 
blackest  imputations.  The  first  was  represented  as  a 
mere  show  of  austerity,  artfully  kept  up  to  cover  a  life 
of  real  dissoluteness.  Of  the  other  advantage  was  taken 
to  point  him  out  to  popular  horror  as  a  nu^cian  or 
necromauoer,  a  charge  nnder  which  his  memoiy  long 
laboured,  in  common  with  that  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  lived  in  those 
dark  times.  This  was  the  very  calumny  of  which  the 
enemies  of  Bacon  avoUed  themselves  in  order  to  destroy 
him.  His  great  reputation  as  a  master  of  the  secrete  of 
natural  science,  and  the  fame  of  his  many  ingenious  ex- 
periments and  contrivances,  easily  enabled  them,  in 
that  ignorant  age,  to  represent  him  both  to  the  people 
and  to  the  court  of  Bome  as  working  his  wonders  by 
supernatural  means,  and  as  actually  in  league  with  the 
devil.  Nothing  more  was  necessary  to  effect  his  min. 
An  order  arrived  from  the  pope,  in  the  first  instonoe,  to 
■  restrain  him  from  teaching,  as  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  in  the  University ;  and,  a  short  time  after,  he 
was  put  in  confinement,  secluded  from  all  intercourse 


with  his  Menda,  and,  ae  we  find  him  complaining  him- 
self, subjected  to  raoh  cntel  privations  that  he  was  often 
near  perisliing  of  hunger.  In  this  state  he  remained 
probdbly  for  some  years.  Lnokily,  however,  in  the 
year  1264,  the  excellent  and  learned  Cardinal  Fulcodi, 
who  had  previously  been  Papal  Legato  in  England, 
where  he  had  known  or  heard  of  Bacon,  became  pope 
under  the  title  of  Clement  IV, ;  and  he,  immediately  on 
hia  acceBsion,  not  only  ordered  the  release  of  the  philo- 
sopher, but  took  him  under  his  especial  protection.  It 
was  at  the  request  of  this  pontiff  titat  Bacon  made  that 
oolleotiou  of  hia  principal  writings  known  by  the  title  of 
his  Opui  Jfty'us,  or  Greater  Wurk,  which,  after  remaining 
in  manuscript  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  was  printed 
at  London  in  the  earlier  part  of  last  century.  It  con- 
sists, in  fact,  of  a  discourse  on  the  various  subjects  to 
which  the  author's  studies  had  been  directed,  written  In 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  pope ;  and,  while  it  repeats, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  many  things  to  be  found  in  his 
other  works,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  complete 
and  connected  account  of  his  whole  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  has  come  down  to  us.  Bnt  Clement  reigned 
only  about  tliree  years  and  a  half;  and  with  him  ex- 
■  pired  Bacon's  only  security  against  the  malevolence  of 
his  eneltaies.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  positively 
molested  for  some  time;  bnt,  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  III.,  the  general  of  his  order,  Jerome  of  As- 
ooli,  ventnred  again  to  interdict  the  reading  of  his  works, 
and  to  consign  him  to  a  prison,  by  a  sentence  which  was 
confirmed  by  tliat  pontiff.  Bacon  was  at  this  time  in 
the  sixty-foiuth  year  of  his  ^e,  and  he  remained  in  cour 
finement  for  ten  years.  At  last  Jerome  of  Ascoli  became 
himself  pope,  under  the  titie  of  Nicholas  IV.,  and  the 
perse<!nted  old  man,  in  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to 
spend  his  few  remaining  days  in  &eedom,  stooped  to 
appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  his  former  enemy,  by 
addressing  to  him  a  treatise  which  be  had  composed  in 
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his  priBon  od  the  meauB  of  avoiding  the  infiimitiee  of 
old  age,  as  a  sample  of  the  specnlationB  to  which  he  wm 
wont  to  devote  himBelf,  tind  an  evidence  of  the  innocence 
and  usefnlness  of  thoBe  atudiea  which  had  been  so  mnch 
calumniated.  Whether  the  vanity  or  better  feelings  of 
Nicholas  were  actually  tonched  by  this  BnhmiBsion  to 
his  judgment  and  compaseion  does  not  very  distinctly 
appear.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  appeal  was 
powerfnlly  backed  by  the  intercession  of  some  of  Bacon'a 
,  most  distiugniBhed  countrymen ;  bnt  it  is  certain,  at  all 
events,  that  he  soon  alter  regained  his  liberty,  and  re- 
turned to  his  old  residence  at  Oxford.  Nor  was  he  yet 
Bo  completely  worn  ont  by  i^,  hard  study,  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  oppressors,  that  he  was  ready  only  to  lay 
himself  down  and  die.  On  the  oootrary,  he  appears  to 
have  lived  about  six  years  after  his  deliverance,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  composed  and  publiBbed  hie  work 
entitled  '  A  Compendium  of  Theolt^pr,'  a  manuscript  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  King's  Library,  now  forming 
part  of  that  of  the  British  Museum.  He  is  commonly 
stated  to  have  died  in  the  year  1294,  at  the  age  of 
eighty.* 

For  the  age  in  which  he  flonrished  Bacon  was  a 
miracle,  and  altogether  deserving  of  the  title  by  which  - 
his  contemporaries  distingnished  him — the  Wonderfid 
Doctor.  In  his  genius  and  intellectual  character,  indeed, 
he  did  not  belong  to  his  age.  He  scarcely  participated 
in  its  prevailing  tastee,  or  gave  himself  at  all  to  its 
favourite  studies.  He  complains,  in  one  of  his  treatises, 
of  tbo  futile  speonlationa  which  passed  nnder  the  name 
of  learning  and  philosophy  in  his  time ;  when  the  Roman 
law  was  the  sole  object  of  attention' among  secular 
scholars,  and  those  of  his  own  order  occupied  themselves 
about  nothing  except  the  must  perplexing  suhtletiee  of 
theolt^y.  Elegant  literature  and  true  science  were  alike 
*  Another  Boconnt  makes  him  to  hsTB  rarriTcd  ml;  till  the 
latter  put  oT  the  year  1292, 
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neglected  on  all  haDds.  Even  those,  he  tells  as,  who 
pixtfeaeed  the  warmest  admiiutioii  and  most  earnest  study 
of  the  works  of  Aristotle  had  no  acqaaintance  with  that 
philosopher  except  through  the  medium  of  translations 
BO  wretched  that  they  seldom  conyeyed  the  meaning  of 
their  originals  nor  any  other  meaning.  He  asserts,  in 
another  place,  that  there  wore  not  above  foor  scholars  in 
Christendom  who  knew  even  the  rudiments  of  either 
Greek  or  Hebrew,  much  less  of  Arabio ;  whUe  the  Latin 
itself  -was  so  imperfectly  understood  that  there  was 
scarce  one  living  writer  who  expressed  himself  in  it 
with  any  degree  of  elegance  or  purity.  Nor  was  the 
number  of  even  tolerable  mathematicians  greater.  Of 
those  who  applied  themselves  to  that  study,  most  stopped, 
he  says,  at  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euolid,  Heace  this 
proposition  used  to  be  called  the  Pons  Asminus,  or  Atset' 
Bru^e,  a  name  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

His  own  attainments,  even  as  a  scholar,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  discoveries,  were  very  extraordinary.  He  had 
travelled,  indeed,  the  whole  circle  of  literature  and  the 
sciences,  in  so  far  as  it  had  been  extended  in  those  days, 
and  snrpaased  bis  contemporaries  as  mncb  in  the  dept^ 
and  accuracy  aa  in  the  nnivereality  of  his  knowledge. 
His  Latin  style,  thoi^h  by  no  means  perfecUy  classical, 
is  distinguished  by  an  ease,  neatness,  and  perspicuity, 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  that  dark  era. 
He  was  distii^uiehed  besides  for  his  knowledge  of  both 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  of  the  former  of 
which  he  wrote  a  Grammar,  which  still  exists  in  mana- 
Bcript.  It  ie  remarkable  for  a  curious  passage  it  con- 
tains, in  which  it  is  gravely  proposed,  as  a  piece  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  that  every  bishop,  in  consecrating 
a  church,  should  be  obliged  to  write  the  characters  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  on  the  floor  with  the  end  of  bis 
pastotsl  staff,  or,  if  that  were  t«o  much  for  his  scholarship, 
at  least  the  three  marks  which  were  employed  by  the 
Greeks,  in  addition  to  their  alphabetical  chatactera,  in 
Google 
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the  uotAtion  of  numberB.  The  study  of  languages  was 
one,  indeed,  to  which  Baoon  had  giveii  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  It  forms  the  subject  of  the  third  book  of  his 
Opus  Majus,  and.  its  importance  ie  there  vindicated  by 
much  ingenioufi  and  philosophical  reasoning. 

Ethics,  theolc^,  logic,  and  metapfayaics  enjoyed  each 
of  them  its  share  of  the  attention  of  this  oniverBal  genius, 
as  we  learn  either  from  -those  of  his  works  that  still 
exist,  or  from  others,  now  lost,  that  are  recorded  to  hare 
been  written  by  him.  But  it  is  his  scientific  researches 
and  discoveries  that  make  the  most  brilliant  part  of  his 
&me. 

Some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  consider  Bacon  the 
greatest  mechanical  genius  that  han  appeared  since  the 
days  of  Archimedes.  It  is  evident,  from  the  testimony 
of  his  own  writings,  that  he  had  at  least  speculated  pro- 
foundly as  to  what  might  be  done  by  mechanic  power, 
and  meditated  many  curious  contrivances,  some  of  which 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  had  actually  executed,  from 
the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  them.  In  a  little  work, 
which  he  calls  his  '  Discovery  of  the  Miracles  of  Art 
and  Nature,  and  of  the  Nullity  of  Magic,'  and  which  has 
been  translated  into  English,  he  has  a  chapter  on  '  Ad- 
mirable Artificial  Instruments,'  which,  in  reference  to 
this  point,  is  in  the  highest  degree  interesting.  Among 
other  machines  which  he  speaks  of  here,  although  he 
does  not  describe  their  construction,  are  a  ship  which 
might  be  managed  by  one  man  as  well  as  one  of  the 
common  oonstruction  could  by  a  whole  crow ;  a  chariot 
which  ran  with  inconceivable  swiftness  entirely  by 
machinery;  an  apparatus  for  flying;  and  an  engine  for 
depressing  or  elevating  the  greatest  weights  by  the 
application  of  a  very  small  force,  which  he  describes  as 
only  three  fingers  high  and  four  broad.  Another  instru- 
ment, he  says,  may  be  easily  made  whereby  one  man 
may,  in  denpite  of  all  opposition,  draw  a  thousand  men 
to  himself,  or  any  other  thing  that  is  tractable.     A  con- 
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trivance  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  modem  diviDg- 
bell  IB  alao  mentioned,  "  Such  engines  as  these,"  he 
remarks,  "  were  of  old,  and  are  made  even  in  our  A&ya." 
All  of  them,  he  tells  us,  he  has  himself  seen,  "  excepting 
only,"  he  adds,  "  that  instrament  of  flying  "  (we  use  the 
words  of  the  old  English  translation),  "which  I  never 
saw,  or  know  any  who  hath  seen  it,  though  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly acquainted  with  a  very  prudent  man  who  bath 
invented  the  whole  artifice." 

The  errors  into  which  this  great  man  occasionally  falls 
read  us  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  right  method  of  philo- 
sophizing. He  was,  to  an  extent  very  remarkable  when 
we  consider  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  an  experimental 
philosopher  ;*  but  still  he  had  not  learned  by  any  means 
the  whole  importance  of  that  diligent  inquisition  of 
nature  which  was,  somo  centuries  later,  demonstrated  by 
his  iUnstrioua  namesake  to  be  the  one  sure  foundation  of 
philosophy.  There  is  one  thing,  accordingly,  with  which 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  in  following  his  specu- 
lations. His  experiments  are  almost  all  directed,  not 
to  the  Mcertainment  of  principles,  but  only  to  their  exetn- 
pli/katim.  It  may  sometimes  have  chanced  that  he  did 
in  this  way  discover,  or  rather  obtain  a  hint  of,  a  new 
tmth  in  science,  or  a  hitherto  unsuspected  property  in 
the  substances  or  instruments  he  was  employing;  but 
this  was  always  merely  an  accidental  result,  and  never 
tlie  direct  object  of  tus  examination  of  them.  Hence, 
although  he  made  some  important  additions  to  tlie  truths 
of  philosophy,  he  effected  no  diminution  in  the  long  list 
of  errors  and  falsehoods  by  which  it  was  in  his  time  en- 
cumbered. AVith  him,  as  with  all  his  contemporaries, 
all  was  true  that  was  generally  believed,  or  that  was  to 
be  found  in  any  of  those  works  which  it  was  customary 

*  "Wboeror,"  «ajs  Mr,  BiJIam,  "read*  tbe  sixth  part  of  the 
'  Opus  HajuB,'  upon  eiperimeDtal  «neace,  must  tx:  etnick  by  it  as 
the  prototype,  in  apirit,  of  the '  Novran  Oigaooa.'  "-^Hittory  of  (fce 
Middle  Age»,  ii  S  SI. 
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to  regard  as  aathorities.  It  is  abnndantly  plain  that  he 
had  no  aleax  oonoeption  of  the  true  grotuds  ot  belief  in 
philosophy.  With  all  the  ingenieos  and  original  vie«-B, 
accordingly,  in  which  his  writingB  abonnd,  they  contain 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  he  admitted,  not  a  little  of  both 
hasty  and  extravagant  inference.  For  not  only  does  it 
never  enter  his  imagination  to  doubt  the  corrcctuesa  of 
anything  that  has  been  stated  by  his  predecessore,  or  to 
■  examine  nature  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  reality  of 
those  properties  which  they  have  imputed  to  her,  but, 
with  a  corresponding  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  true 
laws  of  evidence  as  to  snob  matters,  he  oontinually  ad- 
vances to  his  general  concluetoas  from  much  too  limited 
an  induction  of  particulara,  and  without  anything  like  a 
sufficient  consideration  of  the  whole  oircumstancea  even 
of  the  cases  to  which  his  attention  is  directed.  Thus, 
there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  some  even  of  the  mecha- 
nical designs  we  have  just  mentioned  were  merely  his 
imaginations  of  what  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
most  perfect  combinations  of  certun  natural  powera, 
which,  however,  he  had  never  actually  applied  so  as  to 
produce  such  efiects,  nor  contemplated  very  attentively 
in  any  case  with  reference  to  all  the  conditions  of  his 
supposed  invention.  It  is  with  the  same  looseness  that 
we  find  him  in  another  place  asserting  the  possibility  of 
making  lamps  that  would  bum  for  ever,  and  talking,  on 
the  authority  of  Pliny,  of  a  certain  stone  which  attracts 
gold,  silver,  and  all  other  metab;  "the  con-sideration 
whereof,"  he  remarks  with  some  simptici^,  "makes  me 
think  there  is  not  anything,  whether  in  divine  or  out- 
ward matters,  too  difficult  for  my  faith."  And.  indeed, 
it  appears  to  be  so;  for  many  of  the  stories  which  he 
quotes,  especially  those  from  Aristotle's  'Pecretum 
Seoretorum,'"  which  is  one  of  his  greatest  authorities, 
■■LiterallT  'Tlie  Secret  of  SeerelB,'— ft  spnrioiu  production, 
attributed  b>  AriiiUitle,  in  high  fbyuur  in  the  dork  ages,  and  filled 
with  the  must  lidiculoTUt  msrvels  and  ahsurtlities, 
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are  bqoIi  as  one  would  think  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
prove  too  monatrous  for  his  belief,  if  it  had  not  heen  of 
this  infinite  capacity. 

The  influence  of  this  sanguine  and  over-crednlons  dis- 
position  is  very  discernible  in  his  optical  speculations. 
He  was  here  blinded  and  misled  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary manner  by  certain  notions  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  prevailing  philosophy,  upon  the  subject  of  what 
were  called  the  apeciw  of  objects,  which  were  certain 
shadows,  or  images  of  themselves,  which  bodies  of  all 
hinds  were  imagined  to  he  continually  throwing  off,  and 
which,  when  received  into  the  mind,  constituted  the 
ideas  of  the  things  from  which  they  had  come.  In  con- 
formity with  this  singularly  abeurd  theory  (built  up, 
however,  by  the  schoolmen  upon  principles  laid  down 
or  admitted  both  by  Aristotle  and  Plato),  Bacon  con- 
t«nda,  that  any  object  may  reflect  upon  another  the 
species  or  image  of  whatever  power  or  quality  is  inherent 
in  itself;  that  a  man,  for  example,  may,  by  means  of 
words  spoken  under  strong  emotion,  transmit  to  another 
object,  no  matter  whether  sentient  or  not,  such  an  ema- 
nation of  the  passion  under  which  he  labours,  that  a 
certain  effect  which  he  desires  to  operate  on  that  object 
shall  be  thereby  immediately  produced.  If  such  a  phe- 
nomenon as  this  has  never  been  actually  exhibited,  be 
conceives  that  it  is  owing  solely  to  the  emotion  never 
having  existed  in  snfBcieut  intensity  when  the  experi- 
ment was  attempted.  After  this  we  need  not  wonder  at 
what  he  says  about  the  reflective  powers  of  mirrors. 
Glasses,  he  assures  us,  "  may  be  framed  to  send  forth 
species,  and  poisonous  infectious  influences,  whither  a 
man  pleaseth;  and  this  invention  Aristotle  showed 
Alexander,  by  which  he  erected  the  poison  of  a  basilisk 
upon  the  wall  of  a  city,"  &c.,  Ac.  In  another  place  we 
are  informed,  in  a  jaipin  which  will  scarcely  bear  trans- 
lation, "  that  aU  tltings  are  to  be  known  by  the  science 
of  Perspective,  since  all  the  doings  of  nature  take  place 
Coogk 
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throngh  the  multiplication  of  epecies  and  virtues  from 
the  agents  of  this  -world  into  Hie  patients."  And  msay 
other  paeai^efl  might  be  quoted  in  the  same  style. 

These  were  the  prejudices  of  education,  which  even 
such  a  mind  as  that  of  Bacon  waa  not  powerful  enou^ 
alb^ether  to  escape  &om.  They  were  in  part,  too.  the 
natural  produce  of  that  sanguine  temperament  which 
appertained  to  him  as  a  man  of  inventive  genius,  and 
one  given  rather  to  look  forward  to  the  ftiture  than  bock 
upon  the  past.  The  minds  that  have  enlai^^  the 
bounds  of  science  by  positive  discoveries  seem  to  be  of 
a  different  order  from  dibse  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  demolition  of  ancient  gystems  of  imposture  or 
delusion.  Francis  Bacon,  who  finally  overthrew  the 
despotism  of  Aristotle,  and  rid  philosophy  of  the  standard 
superstition  by  which  it  bad  so  long  been  encumbered 
and  overshadowed,  achieved  nothing  beyond  the  old 
border-line  of  the  territory  which  he  had  thus  cleared. 
Newton,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  conquests  were  all 
on  the  outer  side  of  this  hitherto  untraveraed  bourn, 
might,  possibly,  had  he  lived  in  another  age,  have  failed 
to  det«ct  those  consecrated  errors  in  the  method  of  phi- 
losophizing which  were  so  happily  exposed  by  Bacon. 

Astronomy  is  another  of  the  departments  of  mathe- 
matical physics  in  which  Friar  Bacon  had  made  won- 
derlul  proficiency  for  his  age.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
may  mention,  that  he  su^^sted,  in  a  letter  to  hie 
patron  Clement  IV..  the  same  reformation  of  the  Calen- 
dar which  was  introduced  three  hundred  years  after- 
wards by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  and  which  has  been 
long  adopted  by  nearly  all  Christendom,  our  own 
government  having  formally  recognised  and  enacted 
it  in  the  year  1752:  and  ItuBsia  being  now  the  only 
country  in  which  the  old  reckoning  prevails.  Geo- 
graphy and  chronology  were  also  fevourite  studies  of 
Bacon ;  and  both  are  ably  and  learnedly  treated  of 
in  sundry  of  those  of  his  works  which  still  exist. 


We  hftve  already  mentioned  the  extraordinaiy  imagi- 
nations which  in  those  days  formed  so  important  a  part 
of  phynical  science ;  and  obeerved  that,  in  regard  to 
most  of  these,  this  great  man  had  not  risen  above  the 
nnivereal  faith  of  his  age.  He  was  a  believer  in  all  the 
wild  pretensions  both  of  astrology  and  alchemy.  Of 
the  latter  art,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples 
among  the  Latins,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom used  then  to  he  called,  although  it  had  been 
cultivated  for  several  centuries  befoi'e  by  the  Jews  and 
Saracens.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  more  pariicu- 
larly  to  any  of  his  unintelligible  disquisitions  on  these 
subjects,  which,  couched  as  they  generally  are  in  a  meet 
peculiar  and  mystical  style,  seem  in  truth  hardly  in- 
tended to  convey  any  meaning  even  in  the  original, 
and  certainly  were  never  meant  to  be  translated.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  influence  of  the  stars  upon 
human  aSairs  is  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  his  as- 
tronomy ;  and  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
universal  menstruum,  or  solvent,  having  the  power  both 
of  converting  all  other  metals  into  gold,  and  of  purify- 
ing the  human  body  from  all  its  corruptions,  and  pro- 
longing life  through  many  ages.  His  knowledge  in  re- 
gard to  the  search  of  the  Elixir  Vitce,  gravely  observes  the 
author  of  a  very  elaborate  life  of  him  in  the  Bioffrapkia 
Britannica,  "  it  is  very  probable  he  would  have  laid  open 
more  fully  if  his  discourses  upon  these  and  other  impor- 
tant subjects  bad  been  received  with  the  candour  they 
deserved.  ^8  it  is,  he  has  said  enough  to  show  that 
he  was  no  pretender  to  thia  art,  but  understood  as  much 
of  it  (in  this  respect  at  least)  as  any  who  have  lived 
since  his  time."  The  learned  bic^rapher,  writing  in 
the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  not  wholly 
escaped,  we  see,  from  the  faith  of  the  thirteenth. 

In  bis  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  however. 
Bacon  had  undoubtedly  acquired  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  various  natural  substances, 
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and  made  seyeral  real  dieooTeries  in  obemiaby.  Of 
these,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  his  works  give 
ns  any  notice  is  his  discovery  of  g<inpowder.  V!g  have 
no  aooount  from  himself  of  the  manner  in  which  he-  ar- 
rived at  this  discovery ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  pro- 
bable than  the  statement  of  another  old  writ«r,  that  he 
was  indebted  for  it  merelj'  to  the  accident  of  a  vessel, 
in  which  the  different  ingredients  of  the  compositioii 
happened  to  be  mixed,  exploding  on  being  heated. 
The  way  in  which  he  himself  mentions  the  matter  ia 
exceedingly  ourions,  and  very  characteristic  of  tlia 
philosophy  of  the  times.  He  describes  the  wonderful 
properties  of  his  secret  mixture  in  various  parts  of  his 
works.  For  example,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Miradea 
of  Art  and  Nature,'  he  enumerates,  among  *'  his  strange 
experiments,"  "the  making  of  thunder  and  lightning 
in  the  air,  yea,  with  a  greater  advantage  of  horror  than 
those  which  are  only  produced  by  nature ;  for  a  very 
competent  quantity  of  matter,  rightly  prepared  (the 
bigness  of  one's  thumb),  will  make  a  most  hideous 
noise  and  coruscation."  In  another  place  he  ventnies 
so  far  as  to  intimate  that  the  preparatiou  in  question  is 
a  compound  of  "  nitre,  or  saltpetre,  and  other  uigrttHents." 
In  one  passage  only,  however,  and  that  in  a  chapter 
thrown  in  by  way  of  appendix  at  the  end  of  one  of  his 
works,  does  he  actually  record  the  names  of  these  other 
ingredients.  And  even  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  de- 
olaring  them  plainly  and  at  once,  he  wraps  them  up 
in  a  mysterious  aaoffram,  or  series  of  syllables  formed 
by  an  intricate  transposition  of  the  letters  of  which  the 
words  meant  to  be  understood  are  composed.  "The 
substance  is  prepared,"  says  he,  "  &om  the  Ittnt  mcpe  can 
aire,  of  saltpetre,  and  of  sulphur."  The  sentence,  of 
course,  is  in  Latin ;  and  the  letters  in  italics,  when 
restored  to  their  proper  order,  make  exactly  the  words 
puhera  oarbonum,  in  English  the  pouder  of  charcoai ;  so 
that  the  meaning  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  composition 
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GonditiuQ  of  life,  but  that  young  Bacon,  after  a  wUle, 
ran  away  to  a  cloister  twenty  milea  off,  where,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  monks,  he  in  a  uhort  time  became  the 
most  wonderful  Bcholar  that  was  ever  known.  His  rft- 
putation  for  necromantic  ekill,  in  particnlar,  speedily 
waxed  so  great,  that  the  king  himself,  being  on  a  visit 
at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  sent 
for  Bacon  from  his  monastery  that  he  might  see  a  sample 
of  his  enchantments.  Instead,  however,  of  quoting  the 
account  of  his  performances  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
astonished  and  delighted  all  the  five  senses  of  the  com- 
pany in  succession,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  story  of  his 
fabrication  of  the  marrellons  brazen  head,  of  which  we 
read  so  much  in  all  the  old  histories  of  the  philosopher 
and  his  inventions.  He  took,  as  his  coadjutor  in  this 
work,  his  friend  Bungey  (who  is  understood  to  have 
been  Provincial  of  the  order  of  St.  Fiaucie,  in  England), 
according  to  tradition  an  adept  in  the  magical  art,  as 
well  as  himself;  and  the  idea  of  the  contrivance  was 
BU^ested  to  them,  we  are  told,  by  their  anxiety  to  find 
out  a  mode  of  surrounding  England  with  a  wall  of  brass, 
to  serve  it  for  a  perpetual  protection  against  its  enemies. 
After  long  deliberation  about  the  way  in  which  this 
was  to  be  done,  they  resolved  at  last,  the  story  proceeds, 
to  construct  a  man's  head  of  brass,  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  inform  them.  So  to  work  they  set,  and  some 
accounts  afBrm,  we  believe,  that  they  w-ere  no  less  than 
seven  years  about  their  task  before  they  finished  it.  But 
the  most  mortifying  part  of  the  business  was,  that,  after 
themaohine  was  completed,  notwithstanding  that  (to  use 
the  words  of  the  authority  before  us)  "  in  the  inward 
parts  thereof  there  was  all  things  like  as  in  a  natural 
man's  head,"  not  a  syllable  or  a  sound  would  it  reply 
to  ail  their  questionings.  In  this  extremity,  they  luckily 
bethought  them  of  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  a 
spirit  to  give  them  ita  advice  in  the  matter;  which  they 
did  accordingly ;  but  the  spirit  threatened  at  first  to 


prove  almost  ae  obstinately  dumb  as  the  image,  till,  by 
dint  of  reaaoning  and  menacing  together,  it  was  pre- 
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dttmb  for  a  month,  in  order,  we  may  Boppoee,  to  teach 
him  for  the  future  a  higher  and  sounder  appreoiation 
of  the  gift  of  speech. 

This  &brication  of  a  brazen  head,  we  may  remark,  is 
a  feat  'which  we  find  attributed  to  most  of  the  few  other 
individuals  who  were  distinguished  aa  cultiTators  of 
science  in  those  times.  William  of  Malmesbtuy,  among 
the  other  wonders  he  relates  of  the  fomous  Gerbert,  who 
became  pope  in  the  year  999,  under  the  title  of  Sylves- 
.ter  II.,  mentions  such  an  image  of  his  construoting, 
which  was  in  the  habit  of  answering  many  difBcult 
questions.  The  same  stoiy  is  told  of  another  "reiy 
remarkable  man,  William  of  Paris,  or  of  Anvergne,  as 
he  is  sometimes  called,  who  was  bom  some  years  before 
Bacon,  and  has  probably  a  better  citum  than  the  Kngliah 
philosopher  to  be  accounted  the  &ther  of  alchemy  among 
the  Latins,  while  he  is  at  the  t-ame  time  honourably 
known  as  a  most  profound  and  original  thinker  on  morsl 
and  metaphysical  subjects,  in  an  ag&when  these  depart- 
ments of  philosophy  were  especially  under  the  control 
of  routine  and  auUiority.  We  read,  too,  of  a  brazen 
head  made  by  cne  of  Bacon's  patrons  and  most  intimate 
IHends,  the  celebrated  Robert  GrostSte,  or  Oreatheod, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  prelate  of  great  talent  and  learn- 
ing, but  who  had  made  himself  obnozions  by  his  inde- 
pendent conduct,  not  only  to  the  general  body  of  ^e 
clergy,  of  whose  corrupt  manners  he  was  a  severe 
censor,  but  to  the  reigning  pope  Innocent  IV.  himself, 
some  of  whose  impositions  he  had  resisted  with  a  bold- 
ness that  might  Burprise  those  who  have  so  read  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  to  have 
gathered  no  other  notions  with  r^ard  to  it  except  that 
of  the  nnlimited  authority  of  its  head,  and  the  uniform 
and  unquestioning  obedience  of  its  inferior  memberB, 
Bishop  Greathead,  often  called  Robert  of  Lincoln, 
wrote  aeveral  works,  which  still  exist,  both  in  theol<^ 
and  science;   and  was  distinguished,   like  his  friend 
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dnbione,  or  irrational,  wbich  philosopherB  formerly  in- 
Tented  to  hide  their  Booret  operatioDS  of  natnre  and  art 
from  the  eyes  of  an  nifworthy  generation."  The  domi- 
nation which  he  imagined  the  heavenly  bodies  to  pos- 
sess  over  human  afEaira  was  certainly  an  absurd  dream  ; 
and  80  waa  his  other  favourite  fancy  abont  the  tincture 
which  possessed  the  power  of  curing  all  diseases,  and 
taming  everything  into  gold  ;  but  neither  of  them  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  idea  of  anything  like  supernatural  or 
magical  agency.  The  moral  influence  which  be  attri* 
bated  te  the  stars,  he  conceived  to  be  as  truly  a  law  of 
nature  as  that  which  directed  their  motions,  or  retained 
them  in  their  orbits ;  and  one,  the  operation  and  effects 
of  which  equally  admitted  of  being  made  matter  of  cal- 
culation and  science.  In  the  same  manner,  his  universal 
solvent  was  merely  one  of  the  yet  undiscovered  eraencefi 
or  compounds  of  natural  chemistry,  the  expectation  of 
ever  finding  which  might  be  wild  and  unwarrantable 
enough,  and  the  properties  ascribed  to  it  such,  in  fact, 
as  nothing  existiDg  did  actually  possess  ;  but  still  there 
was  not  neceasarily  anything  m^cal,  either  about  the 
supposed  nature  of  the  substance  itself,  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  applied,  or  even  tbe  proceesea 
and  experiments  by  which  it  was  songht  to  be  discovered. 
It  is  quite  trne  that  some  of  the  other  oultivatnrs  of 
these  visionary  sdenoes  professed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  aid  of  spells  or  spirits,  or  other  aupematural  means, 
in  prosecuting  tlieir  researches ;  but  Baoon  never  did. 
The  worst  that  oan  be  said  of  him  is,  that  his  language, 
when  he  is  speaking  of  the  subject,  is  occasionally  some- 
what mystical— which  arises,  in  a  great  part,  it  is  but 
fair  to  observe,  merely  from  his  employment  of  the  pecu- 
liar and  technical  phraseology  of  which  the  sciences  in 
question,  as  well  aa  all  others,  have  their  share.  Nofliing, 
therefore,  could  be  more  undeserved  than  the  opprobrium 
to  which  he  was  exposed  as  a  student  erf  necromancy,  or 
as  one  who  ever  even  professed  to  work  enchantments. 
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It  haa  be^i  eaid  ihai  thia  oalmnnj  ouly  arose  maaj 
yeare  after  Us  death,  and  tliat  he  himself  never  was 
umoyed  by  it ;  bnt  both  his  history  and  hia  writinga, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  prove  the  contrary.  In  his 
treatltie  on  Old  Age,  he  distinctly  oomplwis  of  being 
hindered  from  making  such  experiments  aa  he  vrould 
have  wished  ij  "  the  romonn  of  the  vnlgar."  And  in 
various  other  paaaagea  we  find  him  alluding  iu  the  difS- 
cultiea  and  dangers  which  philosophy  had  to  encounter 
fiura  the  same  caoae.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  whatever  spirit  ibis  acotisation  may  have 
been  ori^nally  brought  against  him,  and  with  however 
much  afiected  horror  hia  name  may  have  long  been 
T^arded  by  his  brolher-chnrchmen,  who  used  to  nail 
his  books,  we  are  told,  to  the  shelves  of  their  libraries, 
and  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  that  state  covered  with 
dnst,  and  a  prey  to  lie  moths  and  worms,  he  aeema 
even,  in  his  character  of  a  magician,  to  have  been  a 
£ivourit«  with  the  people  in  genertd.  In  '  The  Famona 
Hiatory  of  Friar  Bacon,'  instead  of  being  represented 
as  in  le^ue  with  the  powera  of  evil,  we  find  him  on 
variona  oocasiona,  opposing  and  foiling  them  in  a  style 
that  would  do  honour  to  any  legendaiy  aaint  in  the 
calendar ;  and  when  his  fellow-conjurors,  fiungey  and 
Vandermast,  are  consigned,  at  the  olose  of  their  career, 
to  the  usual  fete  of  persona  of  their  craft,  be  ia,  by  an 
eztraordinary  piece  of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the 
ohrcnicler,  released  from  the  dreadful  penalty  by  being 
made,  in  a  fit  of  repentance,  to  bum  his  books  of  magic, 
to  turn  anchorite,  and  to  study  divinity.  Eiverything 
that  is  told  of  him,  too,  in  this  popular  delineation, 
speaks  in  favour  of  the  kind  and  generous  manner  in 
which  he  used  to  dispense  hia  enohantmenta ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  he  ia  represented  to  iia,  in  point  of  moral 
character,  very  much  in  the  same  light  in  which  hia 
own  writinga,  so  evidently  the  produce  of  a  simple, 
benevolent,  and  philosophic  spirit,  would  lead  us  to 
t-".oo<j[i: 
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r^ard  him.  He  vas,  indeed  &  genuine  lover  of  know- 
ledge and  pliiloaophy,  for  vrluch  he  was  ever  ready  to 
eofier  all  thii^, — prrferring  them  infinitely  to  all  tilings 
He  nnfulds  to  us,  in  short,  veiy  clearly,  what  manner 
of  man  he  must  have  been,  by  a  single  remark  ;  when, 
speaking  of  one  of  hia  projects  or  ooutrivanoe?,  he  calk 
it,  vitb  delight^  enthuBiasm,  "  an  invention  at  more 
satisfaction,  to  a  discreet  head,  than  a  king's  orown." 
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OF     OPTICAL     DIBOOVBBT  :■ 
}    THOMAS  PHELPS    AND  JC 

HOKEB;  PALITZCH. 

The  tmth,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  with  r^ard  to 
many  (>f  the  inventioiiB  mentioned  hy  Friar  Bacon,  pro- 
bably is,  thst  he  had  rather  deduced  them  oit  poBsi- 
bilitiea  from  the  philoGOphical  principles  in  wbidi  he 
believed,  than  actually  realised  them  ezperimentally. 
Among  others,  certain  optical  inatniments  to  which  he 
attributes  very  wonderfiil  powers  existed  merely,  there 
oan  be  little  doubt,  as  conceptions  of  his  mind,  and  had 
never  been  either  &ebioned  or  handled  by  him.  His 
description  of  their  properties  is  apparently  nothing 
more  than  the  sanguine  prediction  of  an  trnderstAnding 
enamoured  of  science,  and  confident  in  the  truth  of  the 
views  it  has  adopted,  but  which  has  not  yet  learned  the 
difficult  habit  of  scrupulously  limiting  its  conclosions 
to  the  legitimate  scope  of  its  premises. 

Bacon,  however,  certainly  was  acquainted  with  that 
important  property  of  light  termed  its  refrangibility,  or 
that  which  makes  it  break  from  the  straight  line  of  its 
ootir«e,  and  torn  into  a  new  direction,  on  passing  from 
one  medium  into  another  of  different  density.  This  pro- 
perty, indeed,  had  been  long  before  noticed  both  by  the 
Arabio  writer  Alhazen,  whom  Baoon  repeatedly  quotes 
under  the  name  of  Alharen ;  and  also,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  by  Ptolemy,  who  lived  in  the  second  century, 
in  a  work  on  Optics,  likewise  referred  to  by  Bacon,  but 
now  lost.     Nearly  all  that  had  been  formerly  known  of 
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this  bnnoh  of  soience,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
forgotten  in  Western  Europe  when  the  fundamental 
fact  of  the  re&action  of  light  was  again  annoonced  in 
the  writingB  of  our  conutrjinaii,  and  proposed  by  him 
to  be  turned  to  account  as  affording  the  means  of  pre- 
senting objects  to  the  eye  in  magnified  dimeusionB.  It 
Ib  true  that  he  uses  extravagant  language,  and  such  as 
shows  that  he  had  never  actually  constructed  the  instru- 
ment of  which  he  speaks,  when  he  tells  us  that  lenses 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable  a  person,  from  an  in- 
credible distance,  to  count  the  grains  in  a  plain  of  sand 
— to  give  to  a  man  the  appearance  of  a  mountain — and  to 
make  the  sun  and  moon  seem  to  descend  upon  the  earth. 
Mor  does  he  even  express  himself  very  accuiately, 
when,  in  another  place,  he  notices  the  apparent  en- 
lai^ment  of  an  object  which  may  be  produoed  hy 
simply  viewing  it  through  a  spherically-shaped  piece 
of  glass  or  crystal.*  But  all  this  only  goes  to  show 
that  be  allowed  his  reasonings  on  the  subject  to  be  too 
much  influenced  by  his  imaginatitai,  and  that  he  either 
did  not  conduct  his  experiments  with  much  care,  or  at 
least  did  not  always  correctly  not«  or  record  the  circum- 
stances. The  partial  erroia  that  ooonr  in  bis  accounts 
ought  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  he  deserves  as 
having  been  the  first  to  reawaken  the  attention  of  men 
to  inquiries  so  curious,  and  destined  to  conduct  to  such 
important  results. 

The  invention  of  spectacles  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  traced,  on  evidence  of  unusual  clearness 
in  such  matters,  to  about  Uie  time  of  the  death  of 
Bacon.  By  the  testimony  of  more  than  one  contem- 
poraiy  writer  this  useful  contrivance  is  assigned  to  a 
Florentine  named  Salvini  d^l'  Armati  ;  although  he,  it 
is  said,  woidd  have  kept  the  secret  to  himself,  had  it 
not  been  for  another  subject  of  the  same  state.  Father 
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Alexander  de  Spina,  who,  having  found  it  out  by  the 
exertion  of  liia  own  ingennity  and  penetration,  was  too 
generous  to  withhold  from  the  world  so  useful  a  dia- 
oovery.  Thia  was  about  tlie  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury.  From  this  time  magnifying  or  burning  lenaes 
continued  to  be  made  of  various  sizes.  Bnt  nearly  three 
hundred  years  more  elapsed  before  any  additional  dis- 
covery of  much  importance  was  made  in  optical  science ; 
although  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century 
Mamolious  of  Messina,  and  soon  after  him  Baptista 
Porta,  began  once  more  to  direct  attention  to  its  prin- 
ciples by  their  writings  and  experiments.  The  latter 
is  said  to  have  first  performed  the  experiment  of  pro- 
ducing a  picture  of  external  objects  on  the  wall  of  a 
darkened  chamber  by  the  admission  of  the  light  througl 
a  lens  fixed  in  a  small  circular  aperture  of  the  window^ 
shutter,  the  origin  of  the  modem  Camera  Obacura  ;  anf 
the  former  made  an  imperfect  attempt  to  explain 
phenomenon  of  the  rainbow,  as  £oger  Bacon  had 
done  long  before.  The  fortune  of  determining  the  trui 
principles  of  this  phenomenon,  however,  was  reserved 
for  Antonio  de  Dominis,  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  who 
published  his  exposition  of  them  in  the  year  1611. 

It  appears  to  have  been  about  this  time,  also,  or  not 
long  before,  that  the  telescope  was  invented ;  although 
the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  regarding  this 
matter  are  extremely  contradictory.  As  magnifying 
lenses  had  been  long  known,  and  were  commonly  in 
use,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that,  as  has  been 
suggested,  more  than  one  person  may,  ere  this,  have 
accidentally  placed  two  lenses  in  such  a  position  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  rude  telescope  ;  and  this  may  account  for 
various  evidences  that  have  been  adduced  of  something 
resembling  this  invention  having  been  in  use  at  an 
earlier  period.  But  what  is  certain  is,  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  telescope  which  made  it  generally  known 
took  place  only  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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It  seenu  aleo  to  be  genetally  ^reed,  that  it  was  in  the 
town  of  Mid^ebnrg,  in  ihe  NetberlandB,  that  the  dis- 
coTQry  ID  question  was  made;  and,  moreover,  that  it 
was  made  b;  chance,  although  the  aoconnts  vary  as  to 
who  was  tjie  fortonate  author  of  it.  The  story  com- 
monly  told  is,  that  the  children  of  a  spectacle-maker, 
while  playing  in  their  father's  shop,  having  got  poeses- 
sion  of  two  lenses,  happened  accidentally  to  hold  them 
up  at  the  proper  distance  from  each  other,  and  to  look 
through  them  at  the  weathercock  on  the  top  of  the 
steeple;  when,  snrprised  at  seeing  it  apparently  so 
much  nearer  and  larger  than  usual,  they  called  to 
their  father  to  come  and  witness  the  phenomenon ; 
after  observing  which  ho  was  not  long  in  febricating 
the  firat  tolescope.  The  wonderful  powers  of  the  new 
instrument  were  soon  rumoured  over  Holland  and 
other  countries,  and  the  account  excited  everywhere 
the  greatest  interest  and  curiosity.  At  last,  as  we 
have  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter,  it  reached 
Qalileo  at  Venice ;  and  he  re-invented  the  instrument  by 
the  application  of  his  own  6t^;adty  and  scientific  skill. 

The  microscope  was  also  discovered  about  the  tame 
time — but  by  whom  ia  equally  uncertain.  These  in- 
stmments,  however,  oontrihnted  greatly  to  revive  a  taste 
for  optioal  investigations;  and  some  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  the  time,  especially  Kepler  and  Dm 
Cartes,  successively  distinguished  themselven  in  this 
branch  of  science,  so  that  some  of  its  most  important 
principles  were,  ere  long,  much  more  accurately  ascer- 
tained than  they  had  hitherto  been,  and  the  phenomena 
depending  upon  them  more  correctly  explained.  The 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  indeed,  exhibits 
one  of  the  bosiest  periods  in  the  whole  history  of 
optical  discovery ;  nor  did  the  almost  constant  advance 
of  the  science  stop  till  the  publication  of  the  Dioptrics 
of  Dee  Cartes  in  1637. 

Its  next  distinguished  cultivator  was  James  Gregory, 


Profeaaor  of  Mathematics,  firet  at  St.  Andrews,  and  after- 
wards at  Edinboi^li,  whose  Latin  treatise  on  Optics  (en- 
titled Optico  Promofci)  appeared  in  1663.  Itwaahe.Mia 
well  known,  who,  in  this  work,  published  when  he  was 
only  fonr  and  twenty,  first  proposed  the  reflecting  tele- 
Boope — which,  on  that  account,  is  often  called  by  his 
name,  although  he  did  not  aotnally  constmct  snch  an  in- 
strament.  This  was  first  acoomplished,  a  few  yean  after- 
wards, by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  inTcstigations  on  the 
gnbject  of  light,  in  its  whole  extent,  were  destined  to 
create,  in  r^ard  to  that  department  of  phyeics,  nearly 
as  complete  a  change  in  tbe  opinions  of  the  age  as  that 
which  he  subsequently  effected,  by  tbe  publication  of  his 
'Frincipia,'  in  regard  to  tbe  mechanism  of  the  heavens. 
By  his  celebrated  experiment  of  interposing  a  prism,  or 
triangular  bar  of  glass,  in  the  way  of  the  solar  beam, 
admitted  through  a  small  hole  into  an  otherwise  dark- 
ened chamber,  he  nkade  it  produce  on  the  wall,  not  a 
white  circle,  as  it  would  have  done  if  allowed  to  pass 
on  without  interruption,  but  an  elongated  image,  or 
spectrum,  as  he  called  it,  displaying  a  aeries  of  seTOn 
different  colours,  namely,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet, — hence  often  epoken  of  as  the 
seven  prismatic  colours.  This  phenomenon  proved  the 
hitherto  unsuspected  facts, — first,  that  white  or  common 
light  is,  in  reality,  composed  of  seven  different  species 
of  rays ;  and,  secondly,  that  each  of  these  several  rays 
is  ref^gible  in  a  different  degree  &om  the  olhets,  that 
is  to  say,  that,  on  passing  into  a  new  medium,  they  do 
not  proceed  together  in  one  direction,  but  each,  starting 
from  the  common  point  of  entrance,  takes  a  separate 
course  of  its  own,  bo  that  the  beam  spreads  out  into  the 
reseioblance  of  a  fan.  This  is  called  the  diveigence,  or 
i£spersion,  of  the  rays  of  light;  and,  from  some  other 
experiments  which  Kewton  made,  he  was  induced  to 
believe  that  whatever  transparent  substances  or  media 
nfracted  a  beam  of  light  in  the  same  degree,  or,  in  other 
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words,  changed  in  tb«  same  degree  its  general  direction, 
were  also  equal  in  their  dispersive  powers,  or  made  the 
different  raya  separate  from  one  another  to  the  same 
extent  From  this  followed  a  very  important  conse- 
quence. The  magnifying  powers  of  the  common  telescope 
depended  entirely  upon  the  refraction  of  the  light  in  ita 
passage  through  the  Geveral  lenses ;  but  it  could  not  un- 
dergo this  operation  without  the  rays  being  at  the  eame 
time  dispersed ;  and  this  necessarily  drew  a  certain  in- 
distinctness over  the  im^e  which  such  telescopes  pre- 
sented to  the  eye.  Here,  therefore,  was,  apparently,  a 
defect  in  the  re&acting  telescope  which  admitted  of  no 
cure ;  for,  the  dispersive  bearing  the  same  relation  in  all 
substances  to  the  refractive  power,  you  oould  not  obtain 
the  requisite  re&action  without  its  inseparable  compa- 
nion, the  same  amount  of  dispersion.  It  was  this  con- 
sideration whioh  made  Newton  give  up  all  thottghts  of 
improving  the  refracting  telescope,  and  apply  himself, 
as  Gregory  had  done,  to  the  construction  of  one  which 
should  present  its  image,  not  by  refracting,  but  by  re- 
flecting, the  light  from  the  object. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  progress  made  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  telescope  up  to  the  banning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  Ibe'un- 
scientific  reader  to  understand  the  general  nature  and 
importance  of  a  very  happy  discovery,  which,  since  that 
time,  has  greatly  improved  that  instrument,  and  of  the 
author  of  which,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  self-educated  men,  we  are  now  about  to  give  some 
account. 

John  Dollond  was  bom,  in  Spitalfields,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1706.  His  parents  bad  come  to  this  country 
from  Normandy,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685;  and,  along  with  many  thonsandii 
more  of  their  countrymen,  had  established  themselves 
in  the  above-named  district  of  the  English  metropolis 
in  their  original  business  of  silk-weavera.     Dollond'e 
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earlient  years,  also,  were  spent  at  the  loom  ;  and  it  Itad 
become  the  more  neceBsary  that  he  ehonld  apply  bim- 
aelf  to  his  trade  with  his  utmost  industry,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father  having  died  while  he  was  yet  an 
infant.  Even  during  his  boyhood,  however,  we  are 
told,  he  began  to  show  an  inclination  for  the  study  of 
the  mathematics ;  and  before  he  was  fifteea  he  used  to 
amuse  himself,  dming  what  little  leisui*e  he  could  com- 
mand, in  oonetrncting  Kim-disis  and  solving  geometrical 
problems,  although  at  this  time  he  had  scarcely  had  ui 
opportunity  of  looking  into  any  book  on  these  subjects. 
These  early  habits  of  study  he  continued  as  he  grew  up 
towards  manhood ;  no  that,  notwithstanding  the  diaad- 
Tantages  under  which  he  laboured,  be  had,  ere  long, 
accumulated  a  considerable  store  of  learning  on  his 
&vourite  subjects  of  inquiry.  He  married  early,  and 
an  increasing  &mily  forced  him  to  make  still  more  un< 
remitting  exertions  for  their  support, — so  that,  although 
he  seems  now  to  have  become  a  master  mann&cturer,  he 
had  still  less  time  for  private  study  than  ever.  But  the 
leisure  which  business  deprived  him  of  during  the  day, 
he  procured  for  himself,  as  many  other  ardent  students 
.  have  done,  by  stealing  it  from  the  hours  usually  allotted 
to  sleep.  In  this  maniKr  he  oontinued  to  improve  him- 
self in  geometry  and  algebra:  after  which  he  applied 
himself  to  different  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
with  especial  ardour,  it  is  recorded,  to  the  kindred 
departments  of  astronomy  and  optics.  But  Dollond's 
studies  at  this  time  were'  not  confined  even  to  what  is 
commonly  called  science.  He  found  time  to  attain  a 
competent  knowledge  of  anatomy,  to  read  a  great  deal 
of  divinity,  and  even,  without  any  instructor,  to  make 
himself  so  far  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  langu^es 
as  to  enable  himself  to  translate  the  New  Testament 
from  the  one  into  the  other.  His  studious  reading, 
indeed,  extended  over  many  more  subjects  than  we 
have  here  enumerat«d,  and  an  excellent  memory  kept 
V01„  II.  X'l't'^Ic 
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its  hold  of  an  nnnstially  large  portion  of  whatever  he 
read. 

Such  a  man  was  destined  for  Bomething  above  the 
handiciaft  to  which  he  had  been  bred.  Dollond,  how- 
ever, pursuing  all  the  'while  hie  solitary  studies,  con- 
tinued in  his  original  buBineas  even  for  some  years 
after  his  eldest  son  Peter  was  come  to  an  age  to  join 
him  in  it.  But  Peter  had  also  been  his  father's  assooiate 
in  his  philosophical  inquiries  and  experiments ;  and  the 
tastes,  as  well  as  the  knowledge,  which  he  had  thus 
acquired,  naturally  made  him  feet  ambitions  of  entnring 
upon  some  other  line  of  exertion,  in  which  his  talents 
and  attainments  might  find  a  more  appropriate  employ- 
ment than  his  father's  business  afforded.  So,  after 
having  been  for  some  time  in  partnership  with  his 
father,  he  determined  to  set  up  on  his  own  account  as 
an  optician.  He  was  at  this  time  only  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  received  any 
other  instructions  in  the  art  he  bad  resolved  to  follow 
than  those  which  his  father  had  given  him.  But  his 
ingennity.  skill,  and  diligence  were  speedily  crowned 
with  the  SUCCORS  they  deserved.  So  great  was  the 
encouragement  he  received,  indeed,  that  after  a  short 
while  it  was  arranged  that  his  father  should  'join  him  ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  1752  John  Dollond  gave 
up  his  old  business  of  a  silk-manufacturer,  and  entered 
^ain  into  partnership  with  his  son  as  an  optician. 

Being  now  free  to  devote  his  whole  attention  (o  the 
art,  and  the  sciences  connected  with  it,  which  had  for 
so  many  years  occupied  his  scanty  leisure,  he  was  not 
long  in  displaying  the  powers  of  his  cultivated  and 
inveutive  genius  by  various  improvements  on  the  in- 
struments which  he  fabricated.  Of  these,  however,  we 
shall  only  notice  the  one  from  which  his  name  derives 
its  chief  distinction. 

We  have  stated  above  the  conclusion  to  which  Newton 
had  arrived  in  regard  to  the  dispersive  power  of  dif- 
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ferent  subetances,  namely,  that  it  always  bore  a  certain 
relation  to  the  refractive  power ;  and  the  inference 
which  he  thence  drew  as  to  the  imposeibility  of  improT- 
ing  the  common  or  refraoting  telescope.  In  consequence 
of  this  decision  of  Newton,  the  attention  of  the  students 
of  optical  science  was,  for  a  considerable  time  after, 
principally  directed  to  the  simplification  of  the  reflect- 
ing telescope.  But  this  instrument,  eepccially  when 
oonstmcted  of  a  lat^  size,  was  attended  with  many 
inconvenienoes  in  the  mant^ment,  and,  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  mirrors  clean,  was  extremely  liable 
to  get  out  of  order.  The  reflected  light,  besides,  was 
never  so  strong  as  that  obtained  by  refraction.  Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  the  coloured  fringe  in  the 
image  formed  by  the  refracting  telescope,  that  instru- 
ment still  continued  to  be  generally  used  for  ordinary 
purposes.  At  length  the  distinguished  mathematician, 
Euler,  iindiscou raged  by  the  circumstance  which  had 
made  Newton  give  up  the  same  task  in  despair,  resolved 
onoe  more  to  make  some  attempt  to  correct  the  peculiar 
imperfection  which  had  hitherto  attached  to  it.  He 
began  his  experiments  about  the  year  1747  ;  but,  after 
continuing  them  for  several  years,  he  failed  in  obtain- 
ing any  success.  He  published,  however,  several  specu- 
lations upon  the  subject  in  the  '  Berlin  Memoirs,'  which 
excited  very  general  interest  in  the  scientific  world. 
In  these  papers  he  announced  and  proceeded  upon  a 
certain  law  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  the 
refiuctive  and  dispersive  powers;  and  it  was  on  the 
subject  of  this  assumed  principle  of  calculation  that  he 
was  first  opposed  by  Dollond.  The  ground  which  the 
English  optician  took  was,  that  Euler's  asserted  law -was 
irreconcilable  with  one  of  the  experiments  recorded  by 
Newton — as  in  truth  it  was;  but  the  experiment  in 
question,  and  Dollond's  inference  from  it,  Euler  at- 
tempted to  show  were  alike  inadmissible,  on  considera- 
tions which  appeared  to  him  to  demonstrate  the  self- 
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oontradiction  to  which  they  led.  Dollond's  paper,  with 
Euler's  reply,  appeared  in  the  '  Philosophical  Trausac- 
tions '  for  17fi2 ;  so  tiiat  the- controversy  muat  have  been 
commBQced  by  Dollond  some  time  before  he  eet  up  aa  a 
regular  optician. 

It  was  some  years  after  thia  that  the  Swedish  mathe- 
matician, EliogenBtiema,  in  a  paper  which  he  sent  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  demonBtrated  on 
purely  geometrical  considerations  the  inadmisEibility 
of  the  law  which  Dollond  had  deduced  from  tie  experi- 
ment made  by  Newton.  Dollond,  who  had  not  been 
convinced  by  Euler's  oalculationB,  ooold  not  resist  this 
new  proof  of  the  incoTrectneaa  of  the  principle  which 
he  had  hitherto  advocated ;  but,  as  it  waa  a  direct  con- 
sequence, and  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  eo,  of  what 
Newton  had  stated  as  the  result  of  his  experiment,  it 
followed,  of  course,  that  this  great  observer  had,  for 
once,  deceived  himself;  and  that  the  only  way  to 
determine  the  point  was  to  have  reoourEe  again  to  the 
fountain-head  of  all  philosophy,  the  testimony  of  Nature. 
It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  habitual  reverence  felt 
for  Newton's  accuracy,  that,  during  all  the  time  tliis 
diBput«  had  been  carried  on,  no  one  had  till  now  ad* 
ventured  upon  the  task  of  following  his  footsteps  over 
this  intricate  ground,  and  so  tracing  out  where  he  had 
erred.  This,  however,  Dollond  at  last  determined  to 
do ;  and,  having  begun  his  experiments  in  the  year 
1757,  he  prosecuted  them  in  the  spirit,  as  be  says  him- 
self, of  "  a  resolute  perseverance ;"  till  at  length,  after 
he  had  devoted  nearly  all  his  time  -to  that  one  object  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  in  June,  17&8,  he  found  himself 
in  a  condition  to  lay  before  the  Eoyal  Society,  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations,  a  new  discovery  of  Uie  most 
interesting  nature.  The  experiments  which  he  had 
made  had  refuted,  not  only  the  law  which  he  had 
himself  advanced  with  regard  to  the  relation  between 
the  refractive  and  dispersive  powers,  but  also,  and  as 


oompletely,  that  which  hod  been  propounded  by  his 
opponent.  Both  these  deduotione  had  been  equally 
foanded  on  the  assumption,  sanbtioned  by  the  authority 
of  Newton,  that  these  two  powers  actually  did  always 
bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other ;  but  Dolloud  h^ 
now  discovered  that  the  amount  of  the  one  was,  in  fact, 
altogether  independent  of  that  of  the  other — that  where 
two  substances,  in  other  words,  had  the  siune,  or  nearly 
&6  same,  refracting  power,  their  powers  of  dispersion 
might  nevertheless  be  widely  different ;  and  conversely. 
Crown-gla«8  and  flint-glass,  for  instance,  he  found  to 
differ  very  slightly  in  their  power  of  refracting,  or 
turning  aside  from  its  original  cotuse  the  entire  beam 
of  light  which  entered  them  from  another  medium; 
while,  in  dispersing  the  several  rays  uf  which  it  waa 
composed,  or,  to  repeat  the  figure  we  have  already  used, 
spreading  them  out  into  a  fan,  the  former  produced  only 
two-thirds  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  latter,  so  that 
when  the  rays  were  allowed  to  arrange  themselves  iu  a 
coloured  spectmm,  that  image  was  in  the  one  case  a 
third  longer  than  it  was  in  the  other. 

The  discovery  of  this  hitherto  unsuspected  principle 
gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  whole  subject  of  refraction, 
and  at  once  pointed  out  the  method  to  be  adopted  in 
order  to  remedy  the  great  defect  of  the  refracting  tele- 
scope. To  retain  tho  requisite  degree  of  refraction,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  get  rid  of  the  dispersion  of  the  rays, 
it  was  necexsary  only  to  form  the  lens  of  two  different 
glasses,  or  other  transparent  substances,  so  arranged  that 
the  dispersive  powers  of  the  one  should  counteract  those 
of  the  other,  while  the  refraction,  or  at  least  a  sufficient 
amount  of  it,  remain  undestroyed.  There  were  many 
experiments,  it  is  true,  to  be  made,  before  the  idea  thus 
8U|^ested  could  be  practically  realized ;  but  the  perse- 
verance and  ingenuity  of  the  same  mind  which  had 
discovered  the  principle  at  length  succeeded  also  in 
triumphing  over  the  difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  of 
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its  application.  Dollond  was  not  long  in  producing 
refracting  telescopes  whidi  presented  im^es  retaining 
Buarcely  a  perceptible  remnant  of  that  coloured  border 
always  existing  in  tbe  old  instminenta.  \Vhen  the 
snccessful  result  of  his  attempts  was  first  reported 
abroad,  many  of  the  continental  mathematicians  re- 
fused for  some  time  to  give  credit  to  his  aU^ed  dis- 
coveiy ;  and  Euler,  in  particular,  was  still  so  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  bis  own  hypothesis,  which. the  new 
doctrine  overthrew,  that  he  continued  for  several  yeara 
to  hold  that  the  greater  distinctness  of  the  image  in 
Dollond's  telescopes  arose  from  some  other  cause  than 
the  correctiDD  of  the  unequal  refrangibility  of  the  dif- 
ferently coloured  rays.  This  illustrious  philosopher. 
however,  at  last  became  convinced  of  bis  error,  and 
frankly  acknowledged  it. 

For  this  great  discovery  the  Boyat  Society  presented 
Dollond  with  the  Copley  Medal.  Tbe  new  telescope, 
to  which  the  name  of  Achromatic  (or  Colourless)  has 
been  given,  was  afterwards  considerably  improved  bj' 
its  inventor;  and  has,  since  his  time,  been  brought  by 
others  to  still  greater  perfection.  Meantime  it  spread 
the  fame  of  the  English  optician  over  Europe,  and  gave 
him  at  once  a  high  rank  among  the  philosophers  of  his 
^e.  In  1761  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  appointed  optician  to  his  Majest}'.  Bat 
he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  these  honours.  On  tbe 
flOth  of  November,  in  the  same  year,  while  absorbed  in 
the  study  of  a  newly  published  mathematical  diequisi- 
tion,  he  was  suddenly  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died 
in  a  few  hours.  His  son,  who  had  been  so  long 
associated  with  him,  carried  on  the  business  for  many 
ypars,  in  such  a  manner  as  fidly  to  sustain  tbe  reputa- 
tion of  the  establishment,  and  it  still  subsists  in  his 
family. 

The  mention  of  Dollond  naturally  recalls  the  name 
of  another  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  English  opticians, 
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tlie  late  Hr.  Jesse  Bahsden,  who,  in  like  manner,  was 
Dot  originally  bred  to  the  profession  which  he  followed 
with  such  distinguished  suoceBs.  Hamsden  was  horn  in 
1735,  &t  Salterhehble,  near  Halifax,  where  his  father 
kept  an  inn.  The  education  he  received  in  hie  boyhood 
embraced  both  a  little  Latin  and  the  elemenb)  of  geo- 
metry and  algebra.  But,  when  he  was  of  the  usual  age 
for  being  put  to  a  business,  his  father  took  him  from 
school,  (knd  bound  him  apprentice  to  a  clothier  in  Hali- 
fax ;  and  in  this  Hue  he  continued  till  he  reached  bis 
twentieth  year,  when  he  came  up  to  Loudon,  and 
obtained  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a  wholesale  ware- 
house. He  held  this  situation  for  about  two  years  and 
a  half;  but  in  the  meantime  he  had  industriously 
availed  himself  of  what  leieui-e  he  cotild  command  to 
renew  and  extend  his  acquaintance  with  science  ;  and 
so  enamoured  did  he  gradually  become  of  these  pursuits, 
Ihat  he  at  last  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  establish 
himself  in  some  line  more  closely  connected  with  his 
&vonrite  studies  than  that  which  he  had  heretofore 
followed.  With  this  view,  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  now  so  far  beyond  the  age  at  which  the  learning 
of  a  business  is  usually  begun,  he  bound  .himself  ap- 
prentice for  four  years  t«  Mr.  Burton,  of  Denmark- 
oourt,  a  matbematioal  instrument- maker.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  this  tenn,  he  and  a  fellow-workman  of  the 
name  of  Cole  entered  into  business  t^^lher,  Bamsden 
serving  the  other  as  journeyman  at  a  salary  of  twelve 
shillings  per  week.  This  connection,  however,  did  not 
last  long ;  and  on  its  termination  Bamsden  opened  a 
shop  of  his  own.  His  chief  employment  for  some  time 
OonsiRtcd  in  repairing  optical  and  other  mathematical 
instruments  which  had  got  out  of  order ;  and  in  this 
the  industry  and  ability  he  displayed  soon  brought  him 
into  notice,  and  procured  him  a  rapidly  increasing 
business  But  he  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  merely 
performing  in  a  superior  manner  such  work  as  he 
i'.oogk 
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nndertook  of  this  description ;  the  different  inebn- 
meots  which  passed  through  his  hands  forcibly  at- 
tracted his  attention  to  the  imperfectioDB  by  which 
they  were  severally  ohaiuc tensed,  and  called  his 
powers  of  contrivance  into  exercise  in  devising  how 
they  might  be  improved.  In  order  to  accomplish  him- 
self the  more  completely  for  this  task,  he  labonred 
assiduously  till  he  acquired,  entirely  by  his  own  applica- 
tion, the  art  of  grinding  glass,  and  of  handling  the  file, 
the  lathe,  and  the  other  instruments  nsed  hy  opticians. 
Thus  furnished  with  the  practical  skill  and  dexterity 
requisite  to  enable  him  to  apply  his  ingenuity  and 
mathematical  knowledge,  he  proceeded  to  enter  upon 
a  regular  and  comprehensive  examination  of  all  the 
different  optical  instruments  in  use,  with  a  view  to 
the  remedying  of  their  several  defects. 

This  resolution,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  it 
was  followed  up,  eventually  made  Bamsden  one  of  the 
greatest  optical  mechanicians  that  any  conntry  has  pro- 
duced, llie  list  of  the  instruments  which  are  indebted 
to  hi^  for  the  most  ingenious  and  valuable  improve- 
meats  embraces  nearly  all  those  of  greatest  importance 
and  moxt  common  use  in  astronomy  and  the  connected 
sciences.  Hadley'a  quadrant,  the  sextant,  the  theodolite, 
the  barometer,  the  transit  instrument,  and  many  others 
too  numerous  to  specify,  all  came  out  of  his  hands,  it 
might  almost  be  said,  with  new  powers,  and  certainly, 
at  all  events,  with  much  more  in  every  case,  than  they 
before  possessed,  both  of  manageableness  and  of  accu- 
racy. In  this  last  respect,  especially,  the  instmments 
constructed  by  him  far  surpassed  any  that  bad  before 
been  known ;  and  they  were  indebted  for  mnoh  of  their 
superiority  to  a  new  dividing  or  graduating  engine 
which  he  had  contrived,  the  principle  of  which  was 
extremely  ingenious.  It  consisted  essentially  of  a 
marker  moved  forward  by  the  turning  of  a  very  fine- 
thi'eaded  screw.     It  is  easy  to  make  a  screw  with  a 


hundred  turns  of  the  thread  in  an  inch ;  and  by  attach- 
ing to  it  a  handle  or  index  of  aufflcient  length,  so  that 
the  extremity  may  be  over  a  properly  divided  circle  of 
oonsiderable  magnitude,  the  movement  of  such  a  screw 
may  be  regulat«d  with  perfect  preoision  to  the  thou- 
aaudth  part  of  one  of  its  entire  revolutions.  Now,  aa 
by  such  a  revolution  it  woold  only  advtpce  the  marker 
the  hundredth  jiart  of  an  inch,  it  is  evident  that,  by 
being  turned  only  the  thousandth  part  of  an  entire 
revolution  every  time  the  marker  is  allowed  to  descend 
and  make  an  impression  upon  the  plate  of  metal  or 
other  surfaoe  to  be  divided,  a  hundred  thousand  equi- 
distant linra  may  actually  be  drawn  upon  every  inch  of 
that  surface.  For  this  most  useful  contrivance  the 
Board  of  Longitude  awarded  him  a  premium  of  61 5^, 
and  in  return  he  engaged  to  graduate  whatever  Bestants 
were  put  into  his  hands  for  that  purpose,  at  the  rate  of 
three  shUHngs  a-piece.  Hia  engine,  indeed,  enabled 
him  to  perform  the  operation  in  ahout  twenty  minutes, 
whereas  it  had  been  wont  to  occupy  many  hours.*  But 
the  additional  accuracy  which  was  given  to  the  instru- 
ment tn  which  it  was  applied  by  the  new  method  was  of 
still  greater  importance  than  its  comparative  expedition 
and  cheapness.  Hadley's  quadrant,  for  instance,  used 
to  he  so  coarsely  divided,  and  in  other  respects  so 
defectively  Aiade,  before  it  received  Bamsden's  improve- 
ments, that,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  longitude 
by  it,  the  observation  might  in  some  cases  lead  to  an 
error  of  fifty  leagues;  but  Hamsden  constructed  it  in  so 
superior  a  manner,  that  even  his  commonest  instruments 
did  not  admit  of  an  error  being  fallen  into  of  more  than 
the  tenth  part  of  that  amount,  and  with  those  of  a  more 

"  See  a  letter,  d&lad  London,  l«t  Sept«inl)er,  1788,  ftom  Pto- 
feisor  Piazzt  oC  Palermo,  to  M.  de  Lalande,  coutaiDing  au  account 
of  RamadeD,  in  tbe  Jaaraai  <fea  Savani  for  KoTember  of  that  year. 
There  is  a  tranalation  of  this  letter,  with  a  few  oatei,  in  vol.  xW.  of 
TiUoch's  PhiUmphieal  Magaime.  __ 
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ezpeaxive  deecriptiun  acciii-acy  waa  insured  in  all  cases 
to  within  a  single  league. 

Soon  after  he  commenced  budiness,  BamBden  married 
Misa  Dollond,  daughter  of  the  inventor  of  the  achromatic 
telescope,  part  of  the  patent  for  which  came  in  thix  way 
into  hid  poBaeaaion.  In  1786  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  havii^  been  proposed  by  his  firiendu 
without  his  knowledge,  after  his  diffidence  in  his  claims 
to  such  a  distinction  had  made  him  long  withhold  his 
consent  to  their  taking  that  step.  In  1794  he  waa 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Pelersbarg ;  and  in  1795  the  Boyal  Society  awarded 
him  the  gold  medal  annually  bestowed  by  them  for 
eminence  in  science. 

The  Boverend  Lewis  Ihitens,  the  author  of  the  *  Be- 
searches  on  the  Origin  of  Discoveries,'  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Bamsden,  has  given  ns  ao 
account  of  his  friend,  which  contains  some  interestii^ 
particulars  of  his  character  and  habits.  After  noticing 
his  great  activity,  the  uncommon  force  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  and  the  aocnrate  and  retentive  memory  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  the  writer  proceeds  to  remaik, 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  distinguishing  quality 
of  his  mind  was  a  certain  elegance,  and  taste  for  pre- 
oisiou  and  high  finish,  which  appeared  not  more  in  the 
instruments  he  manutactured  than  in  ev^iything  he 
did.  "  This  feeling  for  perfection,"  Mr.  Dutens  goes 
on  to  say,  "led  him,  in  the  most  minute  and  insig- 
nificant parts  of  his  instruments,  to  a  polish  and  grace, 
which  sometimes  tempted  those  to  snule  who  did  not 
perceive  that  the  same  principle  which  enabled  him  to 
cany  the  essential  parta  of  his  instruments  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  unknown,  and  considered  as  impossible, 
before  his  time,  induced  him  to  be  dissatisfied  if  a 
blemish  of  any  sort,  even  the  most  triQing.  appeared  to 
his  exquisite  eye.  To  these  uncommonly  strung  natural 
endowments  he  added  all  that  the  most  constant  and 


intense  study  could  beetow.  Temperate  to  abstentions' 
nesB  in  his  diet,  aatiefied  witb  an  extremely  small  por- 
tion, of  sleep,  unacquainted  with  ditisipation  or  amuse- 
ment, and  giving  bnt  very  little  time  even  to  the  society 
of  his  fiends,  the  whole  of  those  hours  which  he  could 
spare  from  the  duties  of  his  profession  were  devoted 
either  to  meditation  on  further  improvements  of  philo- 
sophical instruments,  or  to  the  perusal  of  books  of 
science,  particularly  those  mathematical  works  of  the 
most  sublime  writers  which  bad  any  connection  with 
the  subjects  of  his  own  pursuits.  Mr.  Raiosden's  only 
relaxation  from  these  constant  and  severe  studies  was 
the  occasional  perusal  of  the  best  authors  both  in  prose 
and  verse :  and,  when  it  is  recollected  that  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  be  made  himself  so  completely  master  of 
the  Frenclt  language  as  to  read  with  peculiar  pleasure 
the  works  of  Boiieau  and  Moliere,  he  will  not  be  accused 
of  trifliug  even  in  his  lighter  houra.  Short  and  tem- 
perate as  were  his  repasts,  a  book  or  a  pen  were  the 
constant  companions  of  his  meals,  and  not  seldom 
brought  on  a  forgetfulness  of  himger;  and,  when  ill- 
ness broke  hia  sleep,  a  lamp  and  a  book  were  ever  in 
readiness  to  b^uile  the  sense  of  pain,  and  make  bodily 
sickness  minister  to  the  progress  of  his  mind.  Of  the 
extent  of  bis  mathematical  knowledge  be  was  always 
from  innate  modesty  averse  to  speak,  altliough  I  have 
beard  him  say  that  he  never  was  at  a  loss  when  bis 
profession  required  the  application  of  geometiy.  His 
knowledge  in  the  science  of  optics  is  well  known  to 
have  been  perfect;  and,  when  we  add  that  the  works  of 
Bouguer  and  the  great  Leonard  Eulerwore  his  favourite 
study,  we  shall  not  lightly  rate  his  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics. Of  his  skill  in  mechanics  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  his  science  in  this 
profession  was  limited  to  the  higher  branch  of  invention 
and  diroction  of  the  labours  of  others.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  such  was  hia  own  manual  dexterity, 
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that  there  waa  not  an;  one  tool,  in  any  of  the  numeroiu 
bnuiohee  of  hia  profeaaion,  which  he  ootild  not  use  with 
a  degree  of  perfection  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  very 
best  woiisnan  in  that  particular  branch ;  and  it  is  no 
exa^ilgeration  to  aaaert  that  he  could  with  his  own  hands 
have  b^pin  and  finished  every  single  part  of  his  most 
complicated  instrumenta.  It  may  not  be  foreign  to  this 
part  of  hia  character  to  observe,  that  his  drawings  were 
singularly  neat  and  aoonrate,  and  his  hand-writing  so 
beautiful,  that  when  he  chose  to  exert  his  skill  few 
writing-masters  oould  equal  it," 

In  order  to  insure  that  perfect  accuracy  which  it  waa 
bis  object  to  give  to  every  instrument  he  sold,  Bamadeo 
had  all  the  parts  of  the  work  done  under  his  owu  inspec- 
tion ;  end  for  this  purpose  he  kept  men  of  every  necea- 
•lary  branch  of  trade  in  his  establishment.  He  availed 
himself  also  to  the  utmost  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  division  of  labour — allotting  to  every 
workman  his  particular  department,  from  which  he  was 
never  called  away  to  another.  He  employed  about  sixty 
men  in  all ;  but  such  was  his  reputation  over  all  Europe, 
and  so  numerotiB  were  the  orders  he  received,  that  even 
with  this  large  establishment  he  found  it  impossible  to 
execute  them  with  the  requisite  expedition.  About  this, 
indeed,  he  did  not  give  himself  much  trouble ;  what 
alone  he  oared  for  was,  that  every  instrument  which 
bore  bis  name  should  be  worthy  of  his  reputation,  no 
matter  what  time  or  pains  it  should  cost  to  make  it  sa 
Ko  man  was  ever  more  nobly  indifferent  to  the  mere 
pecuniary  gain?  of  his  art.  If  he  had  been  anxious  to 
enrich  himself,  he  might  have  easily  accumulated  a 
latge  fortune ;  but  for  that  object  he  would  have  had 
to  enlarge  his  already  extensive  establishment  fo  much 
further,  that  hia  personal  superintendence  of  every  part 
of  it  would  have  been  impossible.  So  iar  was  he  from 
being  influenced  by  any  views  of  this  kind,  that  it  is 
asserted  he  never  executed  any  one  of  the  many  great 


worka  for  which  he  received  commissionB  from  publjo 
bodies,  both  in  his  own  and  other  Donntries,  without 
being  s  loeer  by  it  aa  a  tradeatottii.  When  an  instru- 
ment did  not  answer  his  expectations,  he  never  hesitated 
to  take  it  to  pieces,  or  to  destroy  it,  whatever  bad  been 
the  cost  bestowed  upon  il«  construction.  Admirable  as 
all  his  instruments  were,  too,  for  their  accuracy,  their 
high  finish,  their  durability,  and  all  the  o:ber  qualities 
that  make  up  the  excellence  of  such  productions,  he 
generally  put  a  less  price  upon  them — in  some  cases  a 
ranch  less  price— ttum  was  charged  for  inferior  works  of 
tbe  same  kind  by  other  artists.  The  making  of  money 
was  a  very  subordinate  object  with  a  mind  so  much 
elevated  above  tbe  motives  by  which  men  are  ordinarily 
governed,  and  sustained  in  a  purer  and  freer  atmosphere 
of  its  own  by  the  love  of  science  and  philosophy. 

Mr.  B&msden  died  on  the  5tb  of  November,  1800,  at 
Brighton,  to  which  place  be  had  gone  a  short  time  be- 
fore with  the  view  of  recovering  his  health,  which,  never 
vigorous,  had  latterly  been  greatly  impaired  by  ble  un- 
remitting exertions.  He  died  possessed  of  only  a  Rmall 
fortune ;  and.  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  bad  lived,  he 
left  the  greater  part  of  it  to  be  divided  among  his  work- 
men, in  proportion  to  their  merits  and  their  length  of 
service. 

One  of  the  very  greatest  names  in  the  modem  histoiy 
of  astronomical  disoovery  Is  that  of  the  late  illustrious 
Sir  William  Herechel  ;  and  he  also  was  self-inGtracted 
in  the  science  in  which  he  earned  his  high  reputation. 
Herechel  was  bom,  at  Hanover,  in  1738,  and  was  the 
son  of  a  musician  in  hamble  oircumstanoee.  Brought 
np,  as  well  as  his  three  brothers,  to  his  father's  profes- 
sion,'for  which  it  has  been  said  that  he  qualified  him- 
self without  much  teaching,  he  was  plaoed,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  in  the  band  of  the  Hanoverian  Guards.  A 
detachment  of  this  regiment  having  been  ordered  to 
England,  in  tbe  year  1757  (or,  according  to  another 
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account,  in  1759),  he  and  hie  father  accompanied  it ;  bat 
the  latter  returned  to  Germanj'  in  the  course  of  a  few 
mont^,  and  left  hia  son,  in  confonnity  with  hie  own 
wish,  to  try  his  fortune  in  London,  For  a  long  time  the 
young  man  had  to  etruggle  with  many  difficulties ;  and 
he  passed  several  years  principally  in  giving  lessons  in 


musio  to  private  pupils  in  the  different  towns  of  the  north 
of  England.  At  last,  in  1765,  through  the  interest  of  a 
gentleman  to  whom  his  merits  had  become  known,  he 
obtained  die  situation  of  organist  at  Halifax;  and  next 
year,  having  gone  to  fulfil  a  short  engagement  at  Bath, 
he  gave  so  much  satisfaction  by  his  performances,  that 
he  was  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  the  Octagon 
Chapel  of  t^t  city ;  upon  which  he  went  to  reside  there. 
The  place  which  he  now  held  was  one  of  some  value ; 
and,  irom  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed,  besides, 
of  adding  to  its  emoluments  by  engagements  at  the 
rooms,  the  theatre,  and  private  concerts,  as  well  as  by 
taking  pupils,  he  had  the  certain  prospect  of  deriving  a 
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good  income  from  bie  profeseion,  if  he  had  made  that  hia 
only  or  his  chief  object. 

But  Long  before  this  his  active  and  aspiring  mind  had 
begun  to  direct  its  attention  to  other  pHreuica  offering  a 
wider  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  While  yet 
only  an  itinerant  teacher  of  his  art  in  country  towns, 
Herschel  had  assiduously  devoted  bis  leisure,  not  only 
to  the  m^iug  himself  more  completely  master  of  the 
language  of  bis  adopted  country,  but  also  to  the  ac- 
quiring of  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian,  the  Latin,  and 
even  the  elements  of  the  Greek.  At  this  time,  probably, 
be  looked  to  these  attainments  principally  with  a  view  to 
the  advantage  he  might  derive  from  them  in  tbe  prose- 
cution of  bis  professional  studies ;  and  it  was  no  doubt 
with  this  view  also  that  he  afterwards  applied  himself 
to  tbe  perusal  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith's  '  Treatise  on  Har- 
mondcs,'  one  of  tbe  most  profound  works  on  the  science 
of  music  which  then  existed  in  the  English  language. 
But  the  acquaintance  be  formed  with  this  work  was  des- 
tined ere  long  to  change  altogether  the  character  of  his 
pursuits.  '  He  soon  found  that  it  was  necessary'  to  make 
himself  a  mathematician,  before  he  could  make  much 
progress  in  following  Dr.  Smith's  demonstrations.  He 
now,  therefore,  turned  with  bis  characteristic  alacrity 
and  resolution  to  the  new  stndy  to  which  bis  attention 
was  thus  directed ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  became 
BO  attached  to  it,  that  almost  all  tbe  other  pursuits  of 
his  leisure  hours  were  laid  aside  for  its  sake. 

During  bis  residence  at  Bath,  althongh  greatly  occu- 
pied with  professional  engagements,  tbe  time  he  devoted 
to  his  mathematical  studies  was  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  Often,  we  are  told,  after  a  fatiguing  day's 
work  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  among  his  pupils  he 
would,  on  retnming  home  at  night,  repair  for  relaxation 
to  what  many  would  deem  these  severer  exercises.  In 
this  manner,  in  couree  of  time,  he  attained  a  competent 
knowledge  of  geometry,  and  found  himself  in  a  oonditioD 
Google 
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to  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  different  brancliea  of  phy- 
Bical  science  which  depend  upon  the  mathematics. 
Among  the  fiiBt  of  these  latter  that  attracted  bis  atten- 
tion were  the  kindred  depariment«  of  astronomy  aad 
optics.  It  has  been  stated  *  that  HeiBchel's  first  attempts 
in  the  fabrication  of  magnifying-glasBes  were  occasioiied 
by.  his  reading  something  npon  that  subject  in  a  copy  of 
Smith's  '  Optics,'  which  accidentally  fell  in  hia  way ;  but 
this  story  is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  veroitm  of  the 
fact  alrE^y  mentioned,  that  his  acquaintance  with  the 
mathematics  began  in  his  study  of  the  '  Treatise  on  Har- 
monica,' by  the  writer  in  question.  Another  account  of 
the  matter,  which  has  been  given.f  is,  that,  having  in 
the  course  of  his  philosophical  studies  applied  himself  to 
the  sciences  of  optics  and  astronomy,  he  became  desirous 
of  beholding  with  his  own  eyes  those  wonders  of  the 
heavens  of  which  he  read  so  much,  and  for  that  purpoae 
borrowed  from  an  acquaintance  a  two-feet  Gregorian 
telescope.  This  instrument  interested  him  so  greatly, 
that  he  determined  to  procure  one  of  his  own,  and  com- 
missioned a  friend  in  London  to  purchase  oiie  for  hira, 
of  a  somewhat  lai^er  size.  Bnt  he  found  the  price  was 
beyond  what  he  could  afford.  To  make  up  for  this  dis- 
appointment, he  resolved  to  attempt  to  consti-nct  a  tele- 
scope for  himself;  and,  after  encountering  innnmenible 
difficulties  in  the  progress  of  his  task,  he  at  last  sua- 
ceeded,  in  the  year  IT 74,  in  completing  a  five-feet  Kew- 
toniaa  reflector.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and 
brilliant  course  of  triumphs  in  the  same  walk  of  art,  and 
also  in  that  of  astronomical  discovery. 

Herechel  now  became  so  much  more  ardently  attached 
to  his  philosophioal  pursuits,  that,  regardless  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  emolument  he  was  making,  he  began  gradually 
to  limit  his  professional  engagements  and  the  number  of 
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liis  pupils.  Meanwhile  he  continued  to  employ  hia  leisure 
in  the  fabricatiou  of  still  more  powerful  iniitrumeDCa 
than  the  one  he  had  £ret  constructed  ;  and  in  no  long 
time  he  produced  telescopes  of  seven,  ten,  and  even 
twenty  feet  focal  distance.  In  foshioning  the  mirrors 
for  these  instmments  his  perseverance  was  indefatigable. 
For  his  seven-feet  reflector,  it  is  asserted  that  he  actually 
finished  and  made  trial  of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
mirrors  he  Fore  he  found  one  that  satisfied  him.  \Vhen 
he  sat  down  to  prepare  a  mirror,  his  practice  was  to 
work  at  it  for  twelve  or  fourteen  boors,  without  quitting 
his  occupation  for  a  moment.  He  would  not  even  take 
his  hand  from  what  be  was  about  to  help  himself  to 
food ;  &nd  the  little  that  he  ate  on  such  occasions  was 
put  into  his  mouth  by  his  sister.  He  gave  the  mirror 
its  proper  shape  more  by  a  certain  natural  tact  than  fay 
rule :  and  when  his  hand  was  once  in,  as  the  phrase  is, 
he  was  afraid  the  perfection  of  the  finish  might  be  im- 
paired by  the  least  intarmiseion  of  his  labours. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  that  Herschel 
made  the  discovery  to  which  he  owes,  perhaps,  most  of 
his  popular  reputation.  He  had  been  engt^ed  for  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  in  making  a  regular  survey  of  the 
heavens,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  has  been 
mentioned,  having  turned  his  telescope  (an  esceUent 
seven-feet  reflector,  of  his  own  constructing)  to  a  parti- 
cular part  of  the  sky,  he  observed  among  the  other  stars 
one  which  seemed  to  shine  with  a  more  steady  radiance 
than  those  around  it;  and,  on  account  of  that  and  Boiue 
other  peculiarities  in  its  appearance,  which  excited  his 
Buapioions,  he  determined  to  observe  it  more  narrowly. 
On  reverting  to  it  after  some  hours  he  was  a  good  deal 
surprised  to  find  that  it  had  perceptibly  changed  its 
place — a  fact  which,  the  next  day,  became  atiU  more  in- 
disputable. At  first  he  was  somewhat  in  doubt  whether 
or  not  it  was  the  same  star  which  he  had  seen  on  these 
difi'erent  occasions ;  but,  after  continuing  his  observa- 
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tionB  for  a  few  days  longer,  all  uncertainty  npon  that 
head  vanished.  He  now  commuuioated  what  he  had 
observed  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who 
oonclnded  that  the  luminary  oonld  he  nothing  else  than 
a  new  comet.  Continued  observation  of  it,  however,  ft>r 
a  few  months,  dissipated  this  error ;  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  it  was,  in  reality,  a  hitherto  nnditicovered 
planet.  This  new  world,  so  unexpectedly  found  to  form 
a  part  of  the  system  to  which  our  own  belongs,  received 
from  Herechel  the  name  of  the  Gtorgium  Sitbu,  or  Geor- 
gian Star,  in  honour  of  the  King  of  England ;  hnt  by 
continental  astronomers  it  has  been  more  generally  called 
either  Haradtd,  after  its  disooverer,  or  Uranus.  Subse- 
quent observations,  made  chiefly  by  Hersohel  himself, 
have  asoertained  many  partioulars  regarding  it,  some  of 
which  are  well  calculated  to  fill  us  with  astonishment 
at  the  powers  of  the  sublime  science  which  can  wing  its 
way  so  &r  into  the  immensity  of  space,  and  bring  us 
back  information  so  precise  and  various.  The  diameter 
of  this  new  globe  has  been  found  to  be  nearly  four  and 
a  half  times  larger  than  that  of  onr  own.  Its  size  alto- 
gether is  about  eighty  times  that  of  our  earth.  Its  year  b 
as  long  as  eighty-three  of  ours.  Its  distance  from  the  son 
is  nearly  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles,  or  more 
than  nineteen  times  that  of  the  earth.  Its  density,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  is  nearly  as  twenty-two 
to  one  hundred ; '  so  that  its  entire  weight  is  not  far  &om 
eighteen  times  that  of  our  planet.  Finally,  the  force  of 
gravitation  near  its  surfaoe  is  snch.  that  falling  bodies 
descend  only  through  fourteen  feet  during  the  first 
second,  instead  of  thirty-two  feet,  as  with  us.  Herschel 
afterwards  discovered,  successively,  no  fewer  than  six 
satellites,  or  moons,  belonging  to  his  new  planet. 

The  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the  Gtorgiam 
SidtK  at  once  made  Herschel's  name  universally  known. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  king  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year,  that 
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lie  might  be  enabled  entirely  to  relinquish  his  engage- 
mente  at  Bath;  and  upon  this  he  came  to  reside  at 
Slungh,  near  Windsor.  He  now  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  science  ;  and  the  constructing  of  telescopes,  and  the 
observation  of  the  heavens,  continned  to  form  the  occu- 
pations of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Astronomy  is 
indebted  to  him  for  many  other  most  interesting  disco- 
veries beside  the  celebrated  one  which  we  have  just 
noticed,  as  well  as  for  a  variety  of  speculations  of  the 
most  ingenious,  original,  and  profound  character.  But 
of  these  we  cannot  here  attempt  any  detail.  He  also 
introduced  some  important  improvements  into  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  reflecting  telescope — beside  continuing 
to  fabricate  that  instrument  of  dimensions  greatly  ex- 
ceeding any  tiiat  had  been  fonnerly  attempted,  and  with 
powers  surpassing,  in  nearly  a  corresponding  degree, 
what  had  ever  before  been  obtained.  The  latest  tele- 
scope whjch  he  ever  made  was  his  famous  one  of  forQ' 
feet  long,  which  he  erected  at  Slough,  for  the  king.  It  . 
was  begun  about  the  end  of  the  year  1765,  and  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1789,  the  enormous  tube  was  poised  on 
the  complicated  but  ingeniously  contTived  mechanism 
by  which  its  movements  were  to  be  r^ulated,  and  ready 
for  use.  On  the  same  day  a  new  satellite  of  Saturn  was 
detected  by  it,  being  the  sixth  which  had  been  observed 
attendant  upon  that  planet.  A  seventii  was  afterwards 
discovered  by  means  of  the  same  instrument.  This 
telescope  has  since  been  taken  down,  and  replaced  by 
another  of  only  half  the  length,  constructed  by  Sir  John 
Hetschel,  the  distinguished  son  of  the  Subject  of  our 
present  sketch.  Herschel  himself  eventually  became 
convinced  that  no  telescope  could  surpass  in  magnifying 
power  one  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length. 
The  French  astronomer,  Lalande,  in  his  continuation  of 
Uoutucla's  '  History  of  the  Mathematics,'  states,  that  he 
was  informed  by  Geo^^e  III.  himself,  that  it  was  at  his 
desire  that  Herschel  was  induced  to  make  the  telescope 
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at  Slongh  of  tho  extraordinary  length  he  did,  his  own 
wish  being  that  it  ehould  not  be  more  than  thirty  feet 
long. 

So  extraordinani'  was  the  ardour  of  this  great  astrono- 
mer in  the  study  of  bis  favourite  science,  that  for  many 
years,  it  has  been  asserted,  he  never  was  in  bed  at  any 
hour  during  which  the  stars  were  visible.  And  he 
made  almost  all  his  observations,  whatever  was  the 
season  of  the  year,  not  under  cover,  but  in  his  garden, 
and  in  the  open  air — and  generally  without  an  attendant. 
There  was  much  that  was  altogether  peculiar  to  himself, 
not  only  in  tho  process  by  which  he  fabricated  his 
telescopes,  bnt  also  in  hie  Tnanner  of  using  them.  One 
of  the  attendants  in  the  king's  observatory  at  Richmond, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  workman  in  Ramsden's  esta- 
blishment, was  forcibly  reminded,  on  seeing  Herschel 
take  an  observation,  of  a  remark  which  his  old  master 
had  made.  ITaving  just  completed  one  of  his  best 
telescopes,  Bamsden,  addressing  himself  to  his  work- 
men, said,  "  This,  I  believe,  is  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  that  we  opticians  by  profession  will  ever 
arrive  at ;  if  any  improvement  of  importance  shall  ever 
after  this  be  introduced  in  the  making  of  telescopes,  it 
will  be  by  some  one  who  has  not  been  taught  his  art 
by  us," 

Some  years  before  hie  death  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  was  conferred  upon  Herschel  by  the  University  <rf 
Oxford  ;  and  in  181 6  George  IV.,  then  Prince  Begeut, 
bestowed  ui>on  him  the  Hanoverian  andGuelphic  Order 
of  Knighthood.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1822. 
when  he  was  within  a  few  months  of  having  completed 
his  eighty -fourth  year. 

To  this  distinguished  name,  and  those  of  Dollond  and 
Ramsden,  it  would  be  easy,  if  our  space  permitted,  to 
add  those  of  many  other-  self-taught  cultivatora  of  the 
same  departments  of  science.  Amoi^  more  recent 
opticians,  no  one  has  attained  a  higher  eminence,  either 
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as  an  artist,  or  as  a  soientifio  experimentalist  and 
'  speculator,  than  Fbadnhofer,  late  superintendent  of 
the  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  optical  glasses 
at  iUitnicb,  who  rose  from  the  condition  of  a  common 
workman.  Of  astronomical  observers,  again,  some 
might  also  be  mentioned  who  have  been  of  ver}'  humble 
station.  There  is  aprint— acopyof  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Astronomical  Society — of  two  very 
I'etiiiirkable  individuals  who  were  employed  during  a 
considerablB  ])art  of  the  Inst  century  in  the  Earl  of 
Macclcwfield's  observatory  at  Sherbnm.  The  elder  of 
these,  as  the  inscription  below  the  engi'aving  informs 
us,  wan  named  Thomas  Pheli>s,  and  he,  it  is  stated, 
"  from  being  a  stable-boy,  in  the  year  1718,  to  the  then 
Lord  (.'bief  Justice  Parker,  afterwards  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field, rose  by  his  merit  U>  the  upper  employments  in  the 
family,  and  at  last,  for  his  uncommon  genius,  waspromoted 
to  be  Obsei-ver  in  the  observatory  at  Sherbum  Castle," 
Phelps,  it  is  added,  was  bom,  at  Chalgrove,  in  Oxford- 
shire, in  January,  1G94,  and  was  in  his  eighty-second 
year  when  his  portrait  was  taken.  The  other,  Johs 
BiKiLKrr,  is  described  as  having  been  "originally  a 
shepherd,  in  which  station  he,  by  books  and  observation, 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  in  computation,  and  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  induced  the  late  Geoi^e,  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  to  appoint  him  Assistant  Observer  in  his 
observatory  at  Sherbum  Castle,"  Bartlett  was  bom,  at 
Stoke  Talmage,  in  Oxfordshire;  August  22nd,  1721,  Old 
Style,  and  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year  at  the  time  his 
picture  was  taken.  In  the  print  Phelps  is  represented 
as  standing  looking  through  a  telescope,  while  Bartlett 
is  sitting  by  him  with  his  tablets,  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  in 
the  one-  hand,  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  ready,  seemii^Iy, 
to  note  down  what  his  associate  may  announce.  ITiere 
is  a  penetrating  eagem&is  and -sagacity  in  the  oy©  and 
general  aspect  of  the  old  man ;  and  that  of  the  other 
is  also  a  stiikiBK  head,  witli  a  less  keen  and  vivacionB 
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physiognomy  than  Phelpe,  but  more  masBive,  and  indi- 
cating, perhapn,  more  of  a  meditative  and  calculating 
mind.  In  a  mannscript  note  on  the  back  of  the  copy  of 
this  print  which  belongs  to  the  Aatronomical  Society, 
it  is  fltat«d  that  "  Phelps  was  the  person  who,  on  the 
23rd  of  December,  1743,  discovered  the  great  comet, 
and  made  the  first  observation  of  it;  an  acoount  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
but  not  the  name  of  the  observer,"  The  comet  of  1758, 
so  famous  in  conseqnence  of  its  return  having  been 
predicted  more  than  half  a  century  before  by  tbe  great 
astronomer  Halley,  was  also,  it  may  be  remarked,  first 
perceived  by  an  observer  in  a  bumble  rank  of  life.  It 
was  on  the  25th  of  December  in  that  year  that  the 
luminary  in  question  was  detected  with  only  the  naked 
eye,  at  Prohlis,  near  Dresden,  by  a  Saxon  peasant  of  the 
name  of  Palitzch,  at  a  time  when  alt  the  greatest  astro- 
nomers  in  Europe  were  seeking  for  it  in  vain  with  their 
telescopes.  Nor  did  Falitzoh  owe  his  discovery  merely 
to  his  superior  powers  of  vision.  This  Saxon  peasant 
was  really  an  astronomer.  "Qeoi^  Palitzch,"  says 
Lalande,  "bom  in  the  obsoure  ooudition  of  a  common 
labourer,  had  succeeded  both  in  finding  happiness  in  his 
humble  lot,  and  in  acquiring  various  branches  of  know* 
ledge  which  are  rarely  found  possessed  by  men  of 
higher  stations  who  have  had  tbe  advautt^^  of  a  careful 
education.  More  in  the  way  of  being  struck  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  heavens  than  if  he  had  lived  in  a  town, 
he  had,  by  his  own  efforts,  studied  and  made  himself 
master  of  astronomy,  as  well  ae  those  parts  of  geometry, 
such  as  plane  and  spherical  Irignometry,  upon  which  it 
depends.  By  the  exertion  of  a  meritorious  economy  he 
had  formed  for  himself  an  observatory,  furnished  with 
the  instruments  most  important  for  the  pursuit  of  his 
fovourite  study.  Few  opportunities  of  majcing  interest- 
ing observations  escaped  him ;  and  notwithstanding 
this    his    occupations  as   an   agriculturist    were  duly 
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attended  to.  Natural  History  and  Botanj'  were  also 
among  the  studies  in  which  he  took  great  delight ;  and 
he  had  a  very  well  arranged  cabinet  of  natural  produc- 
tions, ae  well  as  a  garden  full  of  rare  plants,  which  he 
carefully  cultivated.  He  was  distinguished  by  such 
exceeding  modesty,  that  be  always  refused  even  to  give 
any  details  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  tbey  must  have 
been  so  full  of  interest.  Such  wan  the  astronomer  and 
philosopher  Palit^ch,  to  whom  was  reserved  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  of  all  the  astronomem  of  Europe  in  the 
discovery  of  the  re^rn  of  this  anxiously  expected 
Gomet."  Falitzch,  we  may  add,  who  was  bom  in  1T23, 
continued  to  onltivate  astronomy,  as  well  as  his  garden 
and  his  Belds,  for  many  years  after  this  event — and 
died  at  last  in  his  native  village  in  1788.  He  bad  been 
for  some  time  a  corresponding  member  both  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London  and  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 
PetersbuTgb, 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


All  the  mveotions  And  improTementB  of  recent  times,  if 
measored  by  their  effects  upon  thf  condition  of  society, 
sink  into  insignificance  v/heu  compared  with  the  extra- 
ordinary results  which  have  followed  the  employment 
of  steam  as  a  mechanical  agent ;  and  the  merit  and 
honour  of  having  first  rendered  it  exteusiyely  available 
for  that  purpose  are  pre-eminently  due  to  one  individual, 
the  illustrious  James  Wait.  The  force  of  steam,  now 
BO  important  an  agent  in  mechanics,  was  nearly  al- 
tc^etiier  overlooked  until  within  the  two  last  centuries. 
The  only  application  of  it  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  the  ancients  was  in  the  conEtmction  of  the 
inBtrument  which  Ihey  called  the  ^olipile,  that  is,  the 
Ball  of  .^luH.  The  j^lipile  consisted  of  a  hollow 
globe  of  metal,  with  a  long  neck,  terminating  in  a  very 
small  orifice,  which,  being  filled  with  water  and  placed 
on  a  fire,  exhibited  the  steam,  as  it  was  generated  by 
the  heat^  rushing  with  apparently  great  force  through 
the  narrow  opening.  A  common  tea-kettle,  in  &ct,  is  a 
sort  of  ^olipile.  The  only  use  which  it  was  proposed 
to  make  of  this  contrivance  was  to  apply  the  cnrrent  of 
steam,  as  it  issued  from  the  epont,  by  way  of  a  moving 
force— to  propel,  for  inBtanco,  the  vans  of  a  mill,  or,  by 
aotiug  immediately  upon  tho  air,  to  generate  a  movement 
opposite  to  its  own  direction.  But  it  was  impossible 
that  any  nseful  purpose  should  have  been  effected  by  sncfa 
methods  of  employing  steam.  Steam  depends  so  entirely 
for  its  existence  in  the  state  of  vapour  upon  the  presence 


of  a  lATgo  qoantil^  of  heat,  that  it  ia  reduced  to  a  mist 
or  a  fluid  ahnost  immediately  on  coming  into  oontact 
either  with  the  atmosphere,  or  anything  else  which  ia 
colder  than  itself;  and  in  this  condition  its  espaosive 
force  is  gone.  The  only  way  of  employing  steam  with 
mach  effect,  therefore,  is  to  make  it  act  in  a  close  vessel. 
The  first  known  writer  who  alludes  to  the  prodigious 
energy  which  it  exerts  when  thus  confined  is  the  Frenoh 
engineer  Solomon  de  Cans,  who  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  ingenious  person, 
who  came  to  England  in  1612  in  the  train  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  afterwards  the  .son-in-law  of  James  I.,  and  re- 
sided here  for  some  years,  published  a  folio  volume  at 
Paris  in  1623  on  moving  forces;  in  which  he  states, 
that,  if  water  be  sufficiently  heated  in  a  close  ball  of 
copper,  the  air  or  steam  arising  from  it  will  at  last  burst 
the  ball,  with  a  noise  like  the  going  off  of  a  petard.  In 
another  place,  he  actually  describes  a  method  of  raieii^ 
water,  as  he  expresses  it,  by  the  aid  of  fire,  which  con- 
aistfi  in  the  insertion,  in  the  containing  vessel,  of  a  per- 
pendicular tube,  reaching  nearly  to  its  bottom,  through 
which,  he  says,  all  the  water  will  rise  when  sufficiently 
heated.  The  agent  here  is  the  steam  produced  from 
part  of  the  water  by  the  heat,  which  acting  by  its  ex- 
pansive force  upon  the  rest  of  the  water,  forces  it  to 
make  its  escape  in  a  jet  through  the  tube.*  The  supply 
of  water  is  kept  up  through  a  cock  in  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  Forty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  work  of 
De  Cans  appeared  the  Marquess  of  Worcester's  famous 
'Century  of  Inventions.'     Of  the  hundred  new  dis- 

*  In  the  same  irork  De  Cam  proposes  aaothiT  apparatiui  foT 
nuing  water  aimply  by  the  pressore  upon  its  surftce  in  a  close 
vessel  of  the  air  rarifled  by  Ibe  heat  of  the  ran.  This  process 
maj  be  often  obserred  taking  place  on  a  small  scale  JD  what  is 
called  the  Fonntain  lnkglas«.  in  which,  in  a  wanu  day  or  a  heated 
room,  the  liquid  will  be  forced  up  sametiaes  to  the  very  lip  of  ' 
the  spont,  by  the  expaiuion  of  the  supeijaceot  air  within  the 
»essel. 
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coA'eries  here  eanmerated,  the  eixty-eighth  is  entitled 
'  An  admirable  and  moat  forcible  way  to  drive  up  water 
by  fire.'  As  tar  as  may  be  judged  from  the  Tagife 
description  which  the  marqnesa  gives  us  of  hia  i^paratos, 
it  appears  to  have  been  constmcted  upon  the  eame 
principle  with  that  formerly  propoaed  by  Do  Cans ;  but 
his  account  of  the  effect  produced  is  oonsiderably  more 
precise  than  what  we  find  in  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 
"  I  have  Been  the  water  run,"  says  he,  "  like  a  oonataut 
fountain -stream  forty  feet  high;  one  veaeel  of  water 
rarified  by  fire  driveth  up  forty  of  oold  water."  Thi» 
language  would  imply  that  the  marquees  had  actually 
reduced  hie  idea  to  practice ;  aod  if,  aa  ha  seems  to 
intimate,  he  made  use  of  a  oaouon  for  hia  boiler,  tlie 
experiment  was  probably  upon  a  considerable  scale.  It 
is  with  some  justice,  therefore,  that,  notwithstandipg 
the  earlier  announcemeats  in  the  work  of  the  French 
engineer,  he  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first  peraoo 
who  really  oonstiucted  a  steam-engine. 

About  twenty  years  after  this,  namely,  in  the  year 
1683,  another  of  our  coiititr3rmen,  Sir  Samuel  Morland, 
appears  to  have  presented  a  woik  to  the  French  king, 
containing,  among  other  projects,  a  method  of  employ- 
ing steam  aa  a  ntechanic  power,  which  he  expreKly 
rays  he  had  hinwelf  invented  the  preceding  year,  llw 
manuscript  of  this  work  is  now  in  the  British  Hpsenm ; 
bat  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  work,  which  is  in 
French,  was  afterwards  published  by  its  author  at  Paris, 
in  1685,  the  passage  about  the  steam-engine  was  omitted. 
Sir  Samuel  Morland's  inventidQ,  as  we  find  it  described 
in  his  manuscript  treatise,  appears  to  have  been  merely 
a  repetition  of  those  of  his  predecessors,  De  Cane  and 
the  Marquess  of  Worcester ;  but  his  statement  is  curions 
as  being  the  first  in  which  the  immense  difference 
between  the  space  occupied  by  water  in  its  natural  state 
and  that  which  it  occupies  in  the  state  of  steam  is 
^rically  designated.     The  latter,  he  says,  ie  about 
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two  thoaeand  times  u  great  as  the  fonner ;  which  is  not 
far  from  a  correct  aooonnt  of  the  expansive  force  that 
steam  exerte  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. One  measure  of  water,  it  is  found,  in  such 
oircumstanceH,  will  produce  above  eeventeen  hundred 
neasures  of  steam.  i 

llie  next  person  whose  name  occurs  in  Ihe  history  of 
the  eteam-ei^ne,  is  Denis  Papin,  who  was  a  native  of 
France,  but  who,  as  his  predecessor  and  fellow-country- 
Boan  De  Cans  had  probable  also  done,  spent  the  part  of 
his  life  duriug*which  he  made  his  principal  pneumatie 
experiments  in  England.  Up  to  this  time,  the  reader 
will  observe,  the  steam  had  been  applied  directly  (o 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  to  raise  whidi,  in  the  form  of  a 
jet,  by  such  pressure  appears  to  have  been  almoet  the 
only  object  contemplated  by  the  employment  of  the 
newly  discovered  power.  It  was  Papin  who  first  in- 
troduced a  piston  into  the  tube  or  cylinder  which  rose 
from  the  boiler.  This  contrivance,  which  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  common  sacking  pump,  is  merely, 
as  the  reader  probably  knows,  a  block  fitted  to  any  tube 
or  longitudinal  cavity,  so  as  to  move  freelyup  and  down 
in  it,  yet  without  permitting  the  passage  of  any  other 
substance  between  itself  and  the  sides  of  the  tube.  To 
this  block  a  rod  is  generally  fixed ;  and  it  may  also  have 
a  hole  driven  through  it,  to  be  guarded  by  a  valve  open- 
ing upwards  or  downwards,  according  to  the  object  in 
view.*  Long  before  the  time  of  Papin  it  had  been 
proposed  to  raise  weights  or  heavy  bodies  of  any  kind 
1^  snspending  them  to  one  extremity  of  a  handle  or 
cross-beam  attached  at  its  other  end  to  the  rod  of  a 
piston  moving  in  this  manner  in  a  hollow  cylinder,  and 
the  descent  of  which,  in  order  to  produce  tlie  elevation 
of  the  weights,  was  to  be  etfeoted  by  the  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  atmosphere  after  the  counterbalancing 
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air  had  been  1^  some  means  br  other  withdrawn  from 
below  it.  Otto  Qnericke  ueed  to  exhaust  the  lower 
part  of  the  cylinder,  in  such  an  apparatus,  by  means  of 
an  air-pump.  It  appeared  to  Fapin  that  some  other 
method  might  be  found  of  effecting  this  end  more  ex- 
,  peditiously  and  with  leas  labour.  Firet  he  tried  to 
produoe  the  requisite  vacuum  by  the  explosion  of  a  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the 
momentary  flame  ocoasioned  by  which  he  thought  would 
expel  the  air  through  a  valve  opening  upwards  in  the 
piston,  while  the  immediate  fall  of  the  Valve,  on  the 
action  of  the  flame  being  spent,  would  prevent  its  re- 
intrusion.  But  he  never  was  able  to  effect  a  veiy  com- 
plete vacuum  by  this  method.  He  then,  about  the  year 
1690,  bethought  him  of  making  use  of  steam  for  that 
purpose.  This  vapour,  De  Oaus  had  long  ago  remarked, 
was  recondensed  and  restored  to  the  state  of  wat«r  by 
cold;  but  up  to  this  time  the  attention  of  no  person 
seems  to  have  been  awakened  to  the  important  advwi- 
tage  that  might  be  taken  of  this  one  of  its  properties. 
Papin  for  the  first  time  availed  himself  of  it  in  his  lifting 
machine,  to  produce  tLe  vacuum  he  wanted.  Introducing 
a  small  quantity  of  water  into  tlie  bottom  of  his  cylinder, 
he  heat«d  it  by  a  fire  underneath,  till  it  boiled  and  gave 
forth  steam,  which,  by  its  powerful  expansion,  raised 
the  piston  from  its  original  position  in  contact  with  the 
water,  to  a  considerable  height  above  it,  even  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  its  other  side. 
This  done,  he  then  removed  the  fire,  on  which  the  steam 
again  became  condensed  into  water,  and,  occupying  now 
about  the  seventeen-hundredth  part  of  its  former  dimen- 
sions, left  a  vacant  space  through  which  the  piston  was 
carried  down  by  its  own  gravitation  and  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  machine  thus  proposed  by  Pepin  was  abimdantly 
defective  in  the  subordinate  ports  of  its  mechanism,  and, 
unimproved,  oould  not  have  operated  with  much  effect. 
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But,  imperfect  an  it  was,  it  exemplified  two  new  prin- 
oiples  of  the  highest  importance,  neither  of  which  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  thought  of,  in  the  application  of  the 
power  of  steam,  before  his  time.  I'he  firet  is  the  com- 
mtmicatioit  of  the  moving  force  of  that  i^ent  to  bodies 
upon  which  it  cannot  conveniently  act  directly,  by 
means  of  the  piston  and  its  rod.  The  second  is  the 
deriving  of  the  moving  force  desired,  not  &om  the 
expansion  of  steam,  but  from  its  other  equally  valuable 
property  of  cosdensibility  by  mere  exposure  to  cold. 
Fapin,  however,  it  is  curious  enough,  afterwards  aban- 
doned his  piston  and  method  of  condensation,  and  re- 
verted to  the  old  plan  of  making  the  steam  act  directly 
by  ita  expansive  force  upon  the  water  to  be  raised.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  ever  actually  erected 
any  working-engine  upon  either  of  these  constructions. 
Indeed,  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  could 
scarcely  he  said  to  have  been  the  principal  object  of 
Aose  experiments  of  his  which,  nevertheless,  contri- 
buted so  greatly  to  that  result.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  we' 
have  seen,  with  the  view  of  perfecting  a  machine  con- 
trived originally  without  any  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion of  steam,  that  he  was  &i6t  induced  to  have  recourse  . 
to  the  powera  of  that  agent.  The  moving  force  with 
which  he  set  out  was  the  presstire  of  the  atmosphere ; 
and  he  employed  steam  merely  as  a  means  of  enabling 
that  other  power  to  act.  Even  by  such  a  seemingly 
subordinate  application,  however,  of  the  new  element, 
he  happily  discovered  and  bequeathed  to  his  successors 
tbe  secret  of  some  of  its  most  valuable  capabilities. 

We  may  here  conveniently  notice  another  ingenious 
contrivance,  of  essential  service  in  the  steam-engine,  for 
which  we  are  also  indebted  to  Fapin — we  mean  tbe 
safety-valve.  This  is  merely  a  lid  or  stopper,  closing 
an  aperture  in  the  boiler,  and  so  loaded  as  to  resist  the 
expansive  force  of  the  steam  up  to  a  certain  point, 
while,  at  tbe  same  time,  it  must  give  way  and  allow 
Coogk 
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free  vent  to  the  pent-up  element,  long  before  it  can 
have  aoqnired  sufficient  etrength  to  borst  the  boiler. 
The  safety-valve,  however,  was  not  introduced  into  the 
steam-engine  either  by  Fapiu,  or  for  eome  jeara  after 
his  time.  It  was  employed  by  him  only  in  the  app*- 
ratos  still  known  by  the  name  of  his  dyester,  a  con- 
trivance for  producing  a  very  powei  fill  heat  in  cookery 
and  chemical  preparations  by  means  of  highly  concen- 
trated st«am. 

We  now  come  to  the  engine  invented  by  Captain 
Savery  in  1698,  This  gentleman,  we  are  told,  having 
one  day  dmnk  a  flask  of  Florence  wine  at  a  tavern, 
afterwards  threw  the  empty  flask  upon  the  fire,  when  he 
was  struck  by  perceiving  that  the  Kmall  quantity  of 
liquid  still  left  in  it  very  soon  filled  it  with  steam, 
under  the  influence  of  the  heat.  Taking  it  up  again 
while  thus  fnll  of  vapour,  be  now  plunged  it,  with  the 
mouth  downwards,  into  a  basin  of  cold  water,  which 
happened  to  be. on  the  table,  by  which  means,  the  steam 
being  instantly  concentrated,  a  vacuum  was  produced 
within  the  flaisk,  into  which  the  water  immediately 
rushed  op  from  the  basin.  According  to  another  ver> 
sion  of  the  story,  it  was  the  accidental  circumstanoe  of 
his  immersing  a  heated  tobacco-pij>e  into  water,  and 
perceiving  the  water  immediately  rush  up  thi-ougb  the 
tube,  on  Uie  concentration  by  the  cold  of  the  warm  and 
,thin  air,  that  first  suggested  to  Savery  the  important 
use  that  might  be  made  of  steam,  or  any  other  gas 
expanded  b}'  heat,  as  a  means  of  creating  a  vacoum. 
He  did  not,  however,  employ  steam  fur  thi«  purpose  in 
the  same  manner  that  Papin  had  done.  Instead  of  a 
piston  moving  \mder  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
through  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  concentration  of 
the  steam,  he  availed  himself  of  Buch  a  vactmm  merely 
to  permit  the  rise  of  the  water  into  it  from  the  well  or 
mine  below,  exactly  as  in  the  common  sucking- pnmp. 
Having  thus  raised  the  water  to  the  level  of  the  btnler. 
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he  afiervrardfl  allowed  it  to  flow  into  another  vessel, 
from  whence  he  sent  it  to  a  greater  height  by  the  same 
method  which  hod  been  many  years  before  employed 
by  the  Marqneee  of  Worceater, — namely,  by  making  the 
ezpanuive  foroe  of  the  steam  act  Bpon  it  directly,  and  no 
force  it  up  m  opposition  to  its  own  gravity  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  atmosphere. 

Savery  showed  much  ingenuity  and  practical  skill  in 
contriving  means  of  facilitating  and  improving  the 
working  of  the  apparatus  which  he  had  devised  upon 
the«e  principles ;  and  many  of  his  engines  were  erected, 
for  supplying  gentlemen's  houses  with  water  and  other 
p^rpoBe^  in  different  parte  of  the  country.  The  machine 
also  recei-^ed  many  improvemente  after  the  death  of  the 
original  inventor.  It  was  considerably  simplified,  in 
particular,  by  Dr.  Deeaguliers.  about  the  year  1718; 
and  this  gentleman  also  contrived  a  method  of  concen- 
trating the  steam  by  the  injection  of  a  small  current  of 
cold  water  into  the  receiver,  instead  of  the  old  method 
OTiployed  by  Savery,  of  dashing  the  water  over  the  out^ 
side  of  the  vessel,  which  cooled  it  to  an  unnecessary 
d^ree,  and  occasioned,  therefore,  a  wasteful  eipendi- 
■ture  of  fuel.  It  was  Desaguliers  who  first  introduced 
the  safety-valve  into  the  steam-engine,  although  Papin 
had  previously  suggested  such  an  application  of  the 
contrivance.  Engines  upon  Savery's  principle  have 
continued  to  be  constructed  down  to  our  own  times ; 
and,  as  they  can  be  made  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  they  are  found  to  answer  very  well  in  situa- 
tions where  water  has  to  be  raised  only  a  short  way. 
This  engine  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  combination  of  the 
common  sucking-pump  (except  that  the  requisite  vacuum 
is  produced  T>y  the  condensation  of  steatn,  and  without 
the  aid  of  a  piston)  with  the  contrivance  proposed  by 
De  Caus  and  the  Marquess  of  Worcester  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  expansive  force  of  steam ;  and,  wherever 
the  machine  can  be  economically  employed,  the  former 
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part  of  it  18  that  which  operates  with  by  far  the  most 
effect. 

Not  long  after  Savery  had  invented  his  engine, 
Thomaa  Newcomen,  an  ironmonger,  and  John  Callcy, 
a  glazier,  both  of  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire,  began  alao 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  employment  of  steam  as 
a  mechanic  power.  Their  firet  engine  waa  constructed 
about  the  year  1711.  This  contrivance,  which  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Newcomen's  engine,  pro- 
ceeded mainly  upon  the  principle  formerly  adopted  by 
Fapin,  but  subHequently  abandoned  both  by  him  and 
those  who  immediately  followed  him  in  the  cultivation 
of  this  department  of  mechwiics,  of  making  the  moving 
power  of  the  machinery  the  weight  of  the  atmoephCTe 
acting  upon  a  piston,  so  as  to  carry  it  down  through  a 
vacuum  created  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam, 
Newcomeu's  apparatus  is,  on  this  account,  often  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  atmospheric  engine.  Its 
inventor!),  however,  instead  of  adopting  Papin'a  clumsy 
method  of  cooling  his  steam  by  the  removal  of  the  fire, 
employed,  in  the  first  instance,  the  expedient  of  pouring 
cold  water  on  the  containing  vessel,  as  tiavery  had  done 
before  them,  though  without  being  aware,  it  is  said,  of 
his  prior  claim  to  the  improvement.  They  afterwardu 
exchanged  this  for  tbe  still  better  method,  already  de- 
scribed as  introduced  by  Des^uliers  into  Savery's 
engine,  of  injecting  a  stream  of  water  into  the  t^-linder, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  them  by  the 
accident  of  some  water  having  found  admissioa  to  th« 
steam  through  a  hole  which  happened  to  have  worn 
itself  in  the  piston.  This  engine  of  Newcomen,  which 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  after  its  invention  wag 
brought  to  as  high  a  state  of  perfection  as  the  principle 
seems  to  admit  of,  afforded  the  firot  important  exempli- 
fication of  the  valne  of  steam  in  mechanics.  Saveiy's, 
the  only  other  practicaJ  contrivance  which  had  been 
proposed,   bad  been    found  quite    inadequate  to  the 
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raiding  of  water  from  any  considerable  depth;  its 
principal  power,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  lying, 
in  fact,  in  the  part  of  it  which  acted  as  a  sucking-pomp, 
and  by  which,  as  euch,  water  could  only  be  raised  till 
ito  column  was  of  equal  weight  with  a  column  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  same  base.*  It  was  nearly  useleee, 
therefore,  as  au  apparatus  for  pumping  up  water  from 
mines,  the  grand  object  for  which  a  moving  force  of 
extraordinary  power  was  at  this  time  in  demand.  But 
here  Newoomen'e  engine  proved  of  essential  service. 
Many  mines  that  had  long  remained  unwrought  were, 
immediately  after  its  invention,  again  rendered  acces- 
sible, and  gradually  excavated  to  great  depths ;  while 
others  were  opened,  and  their  treasures  sought  after 
with  equal  success,  which  but  for  its  assistance  could 
never  have  beeu  attempted.  It  was  applied  also  to 
various  other  important  purposes. 

Newcomen's  engine,  however,  notwithstanding  its 
usefulness,  especially  in  cases  where  no  other  known 
power  could  be  applied,  was  still  in  some  respocts  a 
very  defective  oontnTance,  and  by  no  means  adapted 
to  secure  the  complete  command  of  the  enei^es  of 
steam.  The  great  waste  of  fuel,  in  particular,  which 
was  still  occasioned  by  the  degree  to  which  the  cylinder 
was  cooled  after  eveiy  stroke  of  the  piston,  from  the 
cold  water  injected  into  it,  rendered  it  scarcely  any 
saving  of  expense  to  employ  this  engine  in  circum- 
stances where  animal  power  was  available.  Its  whole 
forue  too,  the  reader  will  observe,  as  a  moving  power, 
was  limited  to  what  could  be  obtained  by  atmospheric 
pressure  alone;  which,  even  could  the  vacuum  under 
the  piston  have  been  rendered  quite  ^ifect,  and  all 
obstructions  from  friction  annihilated,  could  only  have 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  pounds  for  every  square  inch 
of  the  surface  of  the  piston.     The  expansive  force  of 
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steam  was  not,  in  foot,  at  all  employed  in  this  oontriv- 
anoe  as  a  moving  power :  oonld  the  Tacutim  necessaiy 
to  permit  the  descent  of  the  piston  have  heen  aa  expe- 
ditiously and  conveoiently  produced  by  any  other  agency, 
that  of  steam  might  have  been  dispensed  with  alto- 
getiier.  An  air-pump,  for  instance,  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  as  originally  proposed  by 
Otto  Guericke,  might  have  rendered  all  the  serrioe 
which  steam  was  here  called  upon  to  perform ;  and  in 
tliat  case,  this  element,  with  the  fiiel  by  which  it  wae 
generated,  might  have  been  dispensed  vntii,  and  the 
machine  would  not  have  been  a  steam-engine  at  alL 
This  Tiew  of  the  matter  may  in  some  degree  account  tor 
the  complete  neglect  of  steam  as  a  moving  power  which 
so  long  prevuled  after  Newcomen'e  engine  was  brought 
into  use,  notwithstanding  the  proofc  of  its  capabilities 
in  that  character  which  had  been  afforded  by  the 
attempts  of  the  earlier  speculators.  It  was  now  re- 
garded simply  as  supplying  the  easiest  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  ready  vacunm,  in  consequence  of  its  property  of 
rapid  condensation  on  the  application  of  cold :  its  other 
property  of  extraordinary  expansion,  which  had  first 
attracted  to  it  the  attention  of  mechanicians,  and  pre- 
sented in  reality  a  much  more  obvions  application  of  it 
as  a  mechanical  agent,  had  been  entirely  n^Ieoted. 
The  only  improvemeute  of  tlie  engine  which  were 
attempted  or  thought  of  were  snch  as  referred  to  what 
may  be  called  its  subordinate  mechanism,  that  is  to  say, 
the  contrivances  for  facilitating  the  alternate  supplies  of 
the  steam  wid  the  water  on  which  its  action  depended ; 
and  after  Mr.  Beigbton  had,  about  the  year  1718,  made 
the  machine  itself  shut  and  open  the  cocks  by  which 
these  supplies  were  r^ulatcd,  instead  of  having  that 
service  performed,  as  at  first,  by  an  attendant,  there 
remained  little  more  to  be  done  even  in  this  depart- 
ment. The  steam  might  be  applied  with  more  ease 
and  readiness,  but  not  with  any  augmentation  of  effect; 
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tbe  power  of  the  engine  oonld  be  inoreased  only  by  a 
more  plentifal  applioation  of  atmoepheric  praesare.  It 
wae  with  propriety,  therefore,  that  Kewoomen's  in- 
TeQtiDn  was  called,  not  a  eteam,  bnt  aa  atmoepherio, 
engine. 

For  half  a  century,  accordingly,  after  the  improve- 
ments introdnoed  by  Beighton,  who  may  be  oonaidered 
as  the  peifecter  of  tbia  engine,  no  further  progress 
worth  mentioning  was  made  in  the  application  of  eteam 
as  an  agent  in  mechanics.  The  engine  itself  was  more 
and  more  extensively  employed,  notwithstanding  its 
defects ;  but  no  better  method  wae  proposed  of  calling 
into  exeroise  the  stupendons  powers  of  the  element 
which,  by  means  of  only  one  of  it«  remarkable  proper- 
ties, wae  here  shown  to  be  capable  of  rendering  such 
valuable  service.  Our  knowledge  of  what  might  be 
done  by  steam  was  in  this  state  when  the  subject  at 
last  happily  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Watt. 

James  Watt  was  bom  at  Greenock  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1736.  His  &lheT  was  a  merchant,  and  also 
one  of  the  magistrates,  of  that  town.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  his  native  place ;  but,  hie 
health  being  even  then  extremely  delicate,  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  attendance  at 
school  was  not  always  veiy  regular.  He  amply  made 
up,  however,  for  what  he  lost  in  this  way  by  the  dili- 
gence with  which  he  pursued  bis  studies  at  home,  ^ere 
without  any  assistance  he  succeeded  at  a  very  early  age 
in  making  considerable  proficiency  in  various  braut^es 
of  knowledge.  Even  at  this  time  his  &vourite  study  is 
said  to  have  been  mechanical  science,  to  a  love  of  which 
he  was  probably  in  some  d^p^e  led  by  the  example  of 
.  his  grandfather  and  his  uncle,  both  of  whom  had  been 
teachers  of  the  mathematics,  and  had  left,  a  considerable 
reputation  for  learning  and  ability  in  that  department. 
Young  Watt,  however,  was  not  indebted  to  any  instruc- 
tions of  theirs  for  his  own  acquirements  in  soienoe,  the 
t- Iconic 
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former  having  died  two  years  before,  and  Ibe  Utter  llie 
year  after,  he  was  horn.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
sent  to  London  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  maker  of  mathe- 
matical inetrumente ;  but  in  little  more  than  a  year  the 
Btato  of  his  health  forced  him  to  return  to  Scotland; 
and  he  never  received  any  further  instruction  in  hie 
profession.  A  year  or  two  after  this,  however,  a  visit 
which  be  paid  to  some  relations  in  Gla^ow  su^eeted 
to  him  the  plan  of  attempting  to  eetablish  himself  in 
that  city  in  the  line  for  which  he  had  been  educated. 
In  1757,  accordingly,  he  removed  thither,  but,  not 
being  a  buigess,  was  prevented  &om  opening  a  shop 
within  the  limits  of  the  hurgb  by  the  Incorporation  of 
Trades;  on  which  he  was  immediately  appointed  ma- 
thematical instmment  maker  to  the  College,  la  this 
situation  he  remained  for  some  years,  during  which, 
notwithstanding  almost  constant  ill  health,  he  continued 
both  to  prosecute  his  profession,  and  to  labour  in  the 
general  cultivation  of  his  mind,  with  extraonlinary 
ardour  and  perseverance.  Here  also  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  intimacy  of  several  distinguished  persons 
who  were  then  members  of  the  University,  especially  of 
the  celebrated  Ih*.  Black,  the  discoverer  of  the  principle 
of  latent  heat,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  John  Bobiscn, 
60  well  known  by  his  treatises  on  mechanical  science, 
who  was  then  a  student  and  about  the  same  age  with 
himfeelf.  Honourable,  however,  as  his  present  appoint- 
ment was,  and  important  as  were  many  of  the  advan- 
tages to  which  it  introdnced  him,  he  probably  did  not 
find  it  a  very  lucrative  one;  and,  therefore,  in  1763, 
when  about  to  marry,  be  removed  from  his  apartments 
in  the  University  to  a  house  in  the  city,  and  entered 
upon  the  profession  of  a  general  engineer. 

For  this  his  genius  and  scientific  attainments  ad- 
mirably qualified  him.  Accordingly,  be  soon  acquired 
a  high  reputation,  and  was  extensively  employed  in 
making  surveys   and  estimates   for   canals,  harbonn, 
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bridges,  and  other  public  works.  His  advice  and  as- 
siatance  indeed  were  sought  for  in  almost  all  the  im- 
portant improTements  of  this  description  which  were 
now  undertaken  or  proposed  in  his  native  oountry. 
Bnt  another  pimrait,  in  which  he  had  been  for  some 
time  privately  engaged,  was  destined  ere  long  to  with- 
draw him  from  this  line  of  esertion,  and  to  occnpy  his 
whole  mind  with  an  object  still  more  worthy  of  its  ex- 
traordinary powers. 

While  yet  residing  in  the  College  his  attention  had 
been  directed  to  the  employment  of  steam  as  a  me- 
ohanioat  agent  by  some  speculations  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Bohison,  with  regard  to  the  practicability  of  applying 
it  to  the  movement  of  wheel-carriages ;  and  he  had  also 
himself  made  some  experiments  with  Papin's  digester, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  expansive  force.  He 
had  not  proaecuted  the  inquiry,  however,  so  far  as  to 
have  arrived  at  any  determinate  result,  when  in  the 
winter  of  1763-4,  a  small  model  of  Newoomen's  engine 
was  sent  to  him  by  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
to  be  repaired  and  fitted  for  exhibition  in  the  class. 
The  examination  of  this  model  set  Watt  upon  thinking 
anew,  and  with  more  interest  than  ever,  on  the  powers 
of  Hteam. 

The  first  thing  that  attracted  his  attention  about  the 
machine  before  him,  the  cylinder  of  which  was  only  of 
two  inches'  diameter,  while  the  piston  descended  through 
sis  inches,  was  the  insufBcien<^.  of  the  boiler,  although 
■  proportionably  a  good  deal  larger  than  in  the  working 
engines,  to  supply  the  requisite  quantity  of  steam  for 
the  creation  of  ijie  vacuum.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
defect  he  was  obliged,  in  repairing  the  model,  to  di- 
minish the  column  of  water  to  be  raised ;  in  other 
words,  to  give  the  piston  less  to  do,  in  compensation  for 
its  having  to  descend,  not  through  a  perfect  vacuum,  but 
in  opposition  to  a  considerable  residue  of  undisplaced 
air.  He  aleo  soon  discovered  the  reason  why  .jn  this 
C.ooglc 
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instance  the  steam  sent  up  from  tbe  boiler  was  not 
Kiifflcient  to  fill  the  cylinder.  In  the  first  place,  this 
containing  vesBcl,  being  made,  not  of  cast-iron,  aa  in 
the  larger  engines,  but  of  brass,  abstracted  more  of  the 
heat  &om  the  st«am,  and  so  weakened  its  expansion; 
and  secondly,  it  exposed  a  much  larger  soriace  to  the 
steam,  in  proportion  to  ita  capacity,  than  the  cylindera 
of  the  larger  engines  did,  and  this  operated  stiU  more 
strongly  to  produce  the  same  efi'ect.  Led  by  the  former 
of  these  considerations,  hd  made  some  experiments  in 
the  first  instance  ■with  the  ^dew  of  discovering  some 
other  material  whereof  to  form  the  cylinder  of  the 
engine  which  should  be  less  objectionable  than  either 
brass  or  cast-iron ;  and  he  propcmed  to  substitute  wood, 
soaked  in  oil,  and  baked  dry.  But  his  speculations 
soon  took  a  much  wider  scope ;  and,  struck  with  the 
radical  imperfections  of  the  almospherio  engine,  he 
began  to  turn  in  his  mind  the  possibility  of  employing 
steam  in  mechanics  in  some  new  manner  which  should 
enable  it  to  operate  with  much  more  powerful  efi'ect. 
This  idea  having  got  possession  of  him,  he  engaged  in 
an  extensive  course  of  experiments,  for  the  puipMe  of 
ascertaining  as  many  facta  as  possible  with  regard  to 
the  properties  of  steam ;  and  the  pains  he  took  in  this 
investigation  were  rewarded  with  several  valuable  dis- 
coveries. The  rapidity  with  which  water  evaporates, 
he  found,  for  instance,  depended  simply  upon  the  qnan- 
tity  of  heat  which  was  made  to  enter  it ;  and  this  agun 
on  the  extent  of  the  surface  exposed  to  the  fire.  Ha 
also  ascertained  the  quantity  of  coals  necessary  for  the 
evaporation  of  any  given  quantity  of  water,  the  heat 
at  which  water  boils  under  various  pressures,  and 
many  other  particulars  of  a  similar  kind  which  had 
never  before  been  accurately  determined. 

Thus  prepared  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  agent  with  which  he  had  to  work,  he  next 
proceeded  to  take  into  consideration,  witii  a  view  to  their 
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ameodmeiit,  wliat  he  deemed  the  two  grand  defects  of 
Kewcomen's  engine.  The  fiist  of  these  was  the  neceseify, 
uisisg  from  the  method  emploTed  to  coucentrale  the 
steam,  of  cooling  the  cylinder,  before  every  stroke  of  the 
piston,  by  the  water  injected  into  it  On  this  oooount 
a  much  more  powerful  application  of  heat  than  wonld 
otherwise  have  been  requisite  was  demanded  for  the 
purpose  of  again  heating  that  vesael  when  it  was  to 
be  refilled  with  Bt«am.  In  fact,  Watt  ascertained,  that 
there  was  tlina  occasioned,  in  the  feedlt^  of  the  machine, 
a  waste  of  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  fnel 
employed.  If  the  cylinder,  instead  of  being  thus  oooled 
for  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  could  be  kept  permanently 
hot,  a  fourth  part  of  the  heat  which  had  been  hitherto 
applied  would  be  found  to  be  snfBcient  to  produce  steam 
enough  to  fill  it.  How,  then,  was  this  desideratum  to  be 
attained  ?  De  Cans  bad  proposed  to  effect  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  steam  by  actually  removing  the  furnace  from 
nnder  the  boiler  before  every  stroke  of  the  piston ;  but 
this,  in  a  working  engine,  evidently  would  have  been 
found  quite  impracticable.  Savery,  the  first  who  really 
constructed  a  working  engine,  and  whose  airai^mentii, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  all  showed  a  very  superior 
ingenuity,  employed  tiie  method  of  throwing  cold  water 
over  the  outside  of  the  vessel  containing  bis  steam — a 
perfectly  manageable  process,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
very  wasteful  one ;  inasmuch  as,  evet?  time  it  was  re- 
peated, it  cooled  not  only  tlie  steam,  but  the  vessel  also, 
which,  therefore,  had  again  to  be  heated,  by  a  large 
expenditure  of  fuel,  before  the  steam  could  be  repro- 
duced. Newoomen's  method  of  injecting  the  water 
into  the  cylinder  was  a  considerable  improvement  on 
this;  bnt  it  was  still  objectionable  on  the  same  ground, 
though  not  to  the  same  d^ree ;  it  still  cooled  not  only 
the  steam,  on  which  it  was  desired  to  produce  that 
effect,  but  also  the  cylinder  itself,  which,  as  the  vessel 
in  which  more  steam  was  to  be  immediately,  msnn- 
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factnred,  it  was  so  important  to  keep  hot.  It  was 
also  a  very  serions  objection  to  thia  last-mentioiied 
plan,  that  the  injected  water  itself,  from  the  heat  of 
the  plaoe  into  which  it  was  thrown,  was  very  apt  to 
be  partly  converted  into  steam;  and,  the  more  cold 
water  was  used,  the  more  considerable  did  this  cres- 
tion  of  new  steam  become.  In  fact,  in  the  best  of 
Newoomen'a  engines,  the  perfection  of  the  vacnnm 
wQ3  so  greatly  impaired  from  this  cause,  that  the  re- 
sistance experienced  by  the  piston  in  its  descent  was 
found  to  amount  to  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole 
atmospheric  pressure  by  which  it  was  carried  down, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  working  power  of  the  machine 
was  thereby  diminished  one-fourth. 

After  refleoting  for  some  time  upon  all  this,  it  at  last 
oocun«d  to  Watt  ta  consider  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible,  instead  of  continuing  to  condense  the  steam 
in  the  cylinder,  to  contrive  a  method  of  drawing  it  off, 
to  undergo  that  operation  in  some  other  yesael.  This 
fortunate  idea  having  presented  itself  to  his  thoughts, 
it  was  not  very  long  before  his  ingenuity  also  su^eeted 
to  him  the  means  of  realizing  it.  In  the  course  of  one 
or  two  days,  aooording  to  his  own  aooonnt,  he  bad  all 
the  necessary  apparatus  arranged  in  his  mind.  The 
plan  which  he  devised,  indeed,  was  an  extremely 
simple  one,  and  on  that  account  the  more  beautilul. 
He  proposed  to  establish  a  communication  by  an  open 
pipe  between  the  cylinder  and  another  vessel,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  evidently  would  be,  that  when  the 
steam  was  admitted  into  the  former,  it  would  flow  into 
the  latter  so  as  to  fill  it  also.  If  then  the  portion  in 
this  latter  vessel  only  should  he  subjected  to  a  condens- 
ing process,  by  beii^  brought  into  contact  with  cold 
water,  or  any  other  convenient  means,  what  would 
follow?  Why,  a  vaonnm  would  be  produced  here — 
into  that,  as  a  vent,  more  steam  would  immediately 
rush  from  the  cylinder — that  likewise  would  he  oon- 
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densed— and  bo  the  prooeee  would  go  on  till  all  tlie 
ateam  had  left  the  Oflinder,  and  a  perfect  vacuum  had 
been  effected  in  that  vessel,  without  ao  much  as  a  drop 
of  cold  water  having  touched  or  entered  it.  The  sepa- 
rate vessel  alone,  or  the  Condenser,  as  Watt  called  it, 
would  be  cooled  by  the  water  used  to  condense  the 
steam— and  that,  instead  of  being  an  evil,  manifestly 
tended  to  promote  and  quicken  the  condensation.  When 
Watt  reduced  these  views  to  the  test  of  experiment,  he 
found  the  retmlt  to  answer  his  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  cylinder,  although  emptied  of  its  steam  for 
every  stroke  of  the  piston  as  before,  was  now  constantly 
kept  at  the  same  temperature  with  the  steam  (or  212° 
Fahrenheit)  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  one-fourth 
of  the  fael  formerly  required  sufGoed  to  feed  the  engine. 
But,  besides  this  most  important  saving  in  the  expense 
of  maintaining  the  engine,  its  power  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  more  perfect  vacuum  produced  by  the 
new  constmction,  in  which  tho  condensing  water, 
being  no  longer  admitted  within  the  cylinder,  could 
not,  as  before,  create  new  steam  there  while  displacing 
the  old.  The  first  method  which  Watt  adopted  of  cool- 
ing the  steam  in  the  condenser  was  to  keep  that  vessel 
surrounded  by  cold  water — considering  it  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  admission  of  the  water  into  ite  interior,  that 
it  might  be  difficult  in  that  case  to  convey  it  away  as 
&at  as  it  would  acotimnlate.  But  he  found  that  the 
condensation  was  not  effected  in  this  manner  with  so 
much  rapidity  as  was  desirable.  It  was  necessary  for 
him,  too,  at  any  rate  to  employ  a  pump  attached  to  the 
condenser,  in  order  to  draw  off  both  the  small  quantity 
of  water  deposited  by  the  cooled  steam,  and  the  air 
unavoidably  introduced  by  the  same  element — either 
of  which,  if  allowed  to  accumnlate,  would  have  im- 
paired the  perfect  vacuum  necessary  to  attract  the 
steam  from  the  cylinder.  He  therefore  determined 
eventually  to  admit  also  the  additional  quftntity  of 
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water  reqtiirei)  for  the  buBinesB  of  oondensation,  and 
merely  to  employ  a  larger  and  more  powerful  pniap 
to  carry  off  the  whole. 

Such,  then,  was  the  remedy  by  which  the  geniiu  of 
this  great  inventor  effeotuallj  oared  the  first  and  most 
seriooiB  defect  of  the  old  apparatus.  In  carrying  his 
ideaa  into  execution,  he  enootutered,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, many  difficulties,  arising  principally  fix>in  tlie 
imposaibiiily  of  realizing  theoretical  perfeotion  of  stmo- 
tore  with  suoh  materials  as  bnman  art  is  obliged  to  woil: 
with;  but  his  ingenuity  and  perseverance  overcame 
every  obstacle.  One  of  the  things  which  oost  him  the 
greatest  trouble  was,  how  to  fit  the  pieton  eo  exactly 
to  the  cylinder  as,  without  aSecting  tlie  freedom  of  its 
motion,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  air  between  the 
two.  In  ^e  old  engine  this  end  had  been  attained 
by  covering  the  piston  with  a  small  quantity  of  water 
the  dripping  down  of  which  into  the  space  below, 
where  it  merely  mixed  with  the  stream  introduced 
to  effect  lite  condensation,  was  of  littie  or  no  oonse- 
qaence.  But  in  the  new  constrnction,  the  soperiority 
of  which  oousietod  in  keeping  this  receptacle  for  tin 
steam  always  both  hot  and  dry,  snch  an  effusion  of 
moisture,  although  only  in  very  small  quantities,  would 
have  occasioned  material  inoonvenienoe.  The  air  alone, 
besides,  which  in  the  old  engine  followed  the  piston  in 
its  descent,  acted  with  considerable  effect  in  oooling 
the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder.  His  attempts  to  over- 
come this  dlSicalty,  while  they  succeeded  in  that  object, 
conducted  Watt  also  to  another  improvement,  which 
effected  the  complete  removal  of  what  we  have  called 
the  second  radical  imperfection  of  Newcomen's  engine, 
namely,  its  non-employment,  for  a  moving  power,  of 
the  expansive  force  of  the  steam.  The  effectual  way, 
it  ooourred  to  him,  of  preventing  any  air  &om  escaping 
into  the  part  of  tiie  cylinder  below  the  piston,  would 
be  to  dispense  with  tlie  use  of  that  element  above  the 
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piston,  and  to  Bubstitnte  there  likewise  the  same  con- 
trivance as  below,  of  alternate  steam  and  a  vacunm. 
This  was  of  course  to  be  accomplished  by  merely 
opening  oommunications  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  boiler  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  con- 
denser on  the  other,  and  forming  it  at  the  same  time 
Into  an  air-tight  chamber,  by  means  of  a  cover,  with 
only  a  hole  in  it  to  admit  the  rod  or  shank  of  the  piston, 
which  might,  besides,  without  impeding  its  freedom  of 
action,  be  padded  with  hemp,  the  more  completely  to 
exclude  the  air.  It  was  so  oontrivod,  accordingly,  by 
a  pro^r  arrangement  of  the  cocks  and  the  machinery 
connected  with  them,  that,  while  there  was  a  vacuum 
in  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  there  should  be  an  admis- 
sion of  steam  into  the  other ;  md  the  st«am  so  admitted 
now  served  not  only,  by  its  susceptibility  of  sudden  con- 
densation, to  create  the  vacuum-,  but  also,  by  its  expansive 
foroe,  to  impel  the  piston.  Steam,  in  &ct,  was  now 
restored  to  be,  what  it  had  been  in  the  early  attempts 
to  use  it  as  a  mechanical  agent,  the  moving  power  of 
the  engine ;  but  its  efficiency  in  this  capacity  was  for 
the  first  time  both  taken  Aill  advant^e  of,  by  means 
of  contrivances  properly  arranged  for  that  end,  and 
combined  with,  and  aided  by,  its  other  equally  valuable 
property  which  had  alone  been  called  into  action  in  the 
more  recent  machines. 

These  were  the  great  improvements  which  Watt  in- 
troduced in  what  may  be  called  the  principle  of  the 
steam-engine,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  manner  of 
nsing  and  applying  the  steam.  They  oanstitute,  there- 
fore, the  grounds  of  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
author  of  the  conquest  that  has  at  last  been  obtained 
by  man  over  this  powerful  element.  But,  original  and 
comprehensive  as  were  the  views  out  of  which  these 
fundamental  inventions  arose,  the  exquisite  and  inex- 
haustible ingenuity  which  the  engine,  as  finally  per- 
fected by  him,  displays  in  every  part  of  its  snboidinate 
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mechuiism  is  calculated  to  strike  us  perhaps  with 
scarcely  less  admiration.  It  forme  undoubtedly  the 
beet  exemplificatioii  that  has  ever  been  afforded  of  the 
nnmbeT  and  diversity  of  serrices  which  a  piece  of 
machinery  may  be  made  to  render  to  itself  by  means 
solely  of  the  Tarione  application  of  its  firet  moving 
power,  when  that  has  once  been  called  .into  action.  Of 
these  contrivances  we  may  notice  one  or  two,  by  way  of 
specimen.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  is  that  oalled 
the  governor.  This  consists  of  an  upright  spindle,  which 
is  kept  constantly  turning,  by  being  connected  with  a 
certain  part  of  the  machinery,  and  from  which  two  balls 
are  suspended  in  opposite  directions  by  rods,  attached 
by  jointe,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  legs  of  a  pair 
of  tongs.  As  long  as  the  motion  of  the  engine  is  uni- 
form, that  of  the  spindle  is  so  likewise,  and  the  balls 
continue  steadily  revolving  at  the  same  distance  from 
each  other.  But  as  soon  as  any  alteration  in  the  action 
of  the  piston  takes  place,  the  balls,  if  it  has  become 
more  rapid,  fly  farther  apart  under  the  influence  of  the 
increased  centrifugal  force  which  actuates  them— er 
approach  nearer  to  each  other  in  the  opposite  circum- 
stances. This  alone  would  have  served  to  indicate  the 
state  of  matters  to  the  eye ;  but  Watt  was  not  to  be 
so  satisfied.  He  connected  the  rods  with  a  valve  in 
the  tube  by  which  the  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder 
&om  the  boiler,  in  such  a  way,  that,  as  tfaey  retreat 
from  each  other,  they  gradually  narrow  the  opening 
which  is  so  guarded,  or  enlatge  it  as  they  tend  to  col- 
lapse ;  thus  diminishing  the  supply  of  steam  when  the 
engine  is  going  too  &st,  and,  when  it  is  not  going  fiist 
enough,  enabling  it  to  regain  its  proper  speed  by 
allowing  it  an  increase  of  aliment.  Again,  the  constant 
supply  of  a  Boffioiency  of  water  to  the  boiler  is  secured 
1^  an  eqnally  simple  pTOvision,  namely,  by  afloat  rest- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  as  soon  as  it  is 
carried  down  by  the  consumption  of  the  water  to  a 
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certain  point,  opens  a  valve  and  admits  more.  And  bo 
on  through  all  the  diffeieat  parta  of  the  apparatus,  the 
various  wonders  of  which  cannot  be  better  summed 
np  than  in  the  forcible  and  graphio  language  of  a 
living  writer: — "In  the  present  perfect  state  of  the 
engine  it  appears  a  thing  almost  endowed  with  in- 
telligence. It  regulates  with  perfect  accuracy  and 
uniformity  the  manber  of  iU  stnies  in  a  given  time, 
counting  or  recording  them  moreover,  to  tell  how  much 
work  it  has  done,  as  a  clock  records  the  beats  of  its 
pendulum;— it  r^nlates  the  quantity  of  sUam  admitted 
to  work; — ihe  briskness  of  the  fire; — the  supply  of  tceiter  to 
the  boiler  i — the  svpjiy  of  coals  to  the  fire  ; — it  opens  and 
shuts  its  valves  with  absolute  precision  as  to  time  and 
manner; — it  oils  its  pints; — it  takes  out  any  air  which 
ntay  accidentally  enter  into  parts  which  shonld  be 
vacuous ;  and,  when  anything  goes  wrong  which  it 
cannot  of  itself  rectify,  it  warns  its  attmdcmts  by  ring- 
ing a  bell;  yet  with  all  these  talents  and  qualities, 
and  even  when  exerting  the  power  of  six  hundred 
horses,  it  is  obedient  to  the  hand  of  a  child;— its  aliment 
is  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  or  other  oombustible,—  it  con- 
somes  none  while  idle, — it  never  tires,  and  wants  no 
sleep ;  it  is  not  subject  to  malady  when  originally 
well  made,  and  only  refuses  to  work  when  worn  out 
with  age ;  it  is  equally  active  in  all  climates,  and  will 
do  work  of  any  kind ;  it  is  a  wat«r-pnmper,  a  miner, 
a  sailor,  a  cotton-spinner,  a  weaver,  a  blacksmith,  a 
miller,  &c.,  &o. ;  and  a  small  engine,  in  the  character 
of  a  steam  poney,  may  be  seen  dragging  after  it  on  a 
niilroad  a  hundred  tons  of  merchandise,  or  a  raiment 
of  soldiers,  with  greater  speed  than  that  of  our  fleetest 
coaches.  It  is  the  king  of  machines,  and  a  permanent 
realization  of  the  Genii  of  Eastern  fable,  whose  super- 
natural powers  were  oocasionally  at  the  command  of 

*  Amott^a  Elements  of  Pbyncc,  taasMt  editioa.  vol.  1.  p.  881. 
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In  addition  to  those  difficnlties  which  his  imriT&lled 
mwhanioal  ingennitr  enabled  him  to  Bnrmonnt,  Watt, 
notwithstanding  the  merit  of  bis  inventiona,  had  to  con- 
tend for  some  time  with  others  of  a  different  nature,  in 
his  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  practice.  He  had  no 
pecuniary  resonroes  of  his  own,  and  was  at  fint  withoat 
any  friend  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  the  outlay  neces- 
sary for  an  experiment  on  a  sufGoiently  Isi^  scale.  At 
last  he  applied  to  Dr.  Boebuok,  an  ingenious  and  spirited 
speculator,  who  had  just  established  tixe  Cairon  iron- 
works, not  far  from  Ola^ow,  and  held  also  at  this  time 
a  lease  of  the  extensive  coal-works  at  Einneal,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dnke  of  Haiflilton.  Dr.  Soebnck  agreed 
to  advance  the  requisite  funds  on  having  two-thirds  of 
the  profits  made  over  to  him ;  and  upon  this  Mr.  Watt 
took  out  his  fiiBt  patent  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1769.  An  engine  with  a  cylinder  of  eighteen  inches' 
diameter  was  soon  after  erected  at  Einneal ;  and,  al- 
though, as  a  first  experiment,  it  was  necessarily  in 
some  respeota  of  defective  construction,  its  working 
completely  demonstrated  tlie  great  value  of  Watt's 
improvements.  But  Br.  Boehnok,  whose  undertakings 
were  very  aumerons  and  various,  in  no  long  time  after 
forming  this  connexion,  found  himself  involved  in  such 
pecuniary  difficulties,  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
make  any  farther  advances  in  proseoation  of  its  object 
On  this  Watt  applied  himself  for  some  years  almost 
entirely  to  the  ordinary  work  of  his  profession  as  a  civil 
engineer;  hut  at  last,  about  the  year  1774,  when  all 
hopes  of  any  farther  assistance  from  Dr.  Boebuck  were 
at  an  end,  he  resolved  to  close  with  a  proposal  which 
had  been  made  to  him  through  his  friend  Dr.  Small,  of 
Birmingham,  that  he  should  remove  to  that  town,  and 
enter  into  putnership  with  the  eminent  hardware  manu- 
facturer. Mr.  Boulton.  whose  extensive  establishments 
at  Soho  had  already  beoome  famous  over  Enrope,  and 
procured  for  England  an  unrivalled  reputation  for  the 
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arte  there  carried  on.  Aooordingly,  an  airangement 
having  been  made  with  Br.  Roebuok,  by  which  hia 
share  of  the  patent  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Bonlton,  the 
firm  of  Boulton  and  Watt  oommenoed  the  business  of 
malung  eteam-enginee  in  the  year  1T75. 

Mr.  Watt  now  obtained  from  Parliament  an  exten- 
sion of  his  patent  for  twenty-five  years  from  this  date, 
in  consideration  of  the  acknowledged  national  import- 
ance of  his  inventions.  The  first  thing  which  he  and 
his  partner  did  was  to  erect  an  engine  at  Soho,  which 
they  invited  all  persons  interested  in  snch  machines  to 
inspect.  They  dien  proposed  to  erect  similar  engines 
wherever  reqnired,  on  the  very  liberal  principle  of 
receiving  as  payment  for  each  only  one-third  of  the 
saving  in  fiiel  which  it  shonlt}  efTeot,  as  compared  with 
one  of  the  old  constraction.  As  this  saving,  however, 
had  been  fonnd  to  amount  in  the  whole  to  fully  tliree- 
fourtha  of  all  the  fuel  that  had  been  wont  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  revenue  thus  accruing  to  the  patentees 
became  very  great  after  their  engines  were  extensively 
adopted.  This  they  very  soon  were,  especially  in 
Cornwall,  where  the  numerous  mines  afforded  a  vast 
field  for  the  employment  of  the  new  power,  partly  in 
continuing  or  commencing  works  which  only  an  econo- 
mized expenditure  could  make  profitable,  and  often  also 
in  labours  which  the  old  engine  was  altogether  inade- 
quate to  attempt. 

But  the  drainii^  of  mines  was  only  one  of  many 
applications  of  the  steam-power  now  at  his  command 
which  Watt  contemplated,  and  in  course  of  time  accom- 
plished. During  the  whole  t:wenty-five  years,  indeed, 
over  which  his  renewed  patent  extended,  the  perfecting 
of  his  invention  was  bis  chief  occupation  :  and,  notwith- 
standing a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  the  depressing 
affliction  of  severe  head-aches  to  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely subject,  he  continued  throughout  this  period  to 
persevere  with  unwearied  diligence  in  adding  new  im- 
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provemeote  to  tlie  mechoiusm  of  the  ecgine,  anil  de^-is- 
ing  ih.B  meane  of  applying  it  to  new  purposes  of  ueefnl- 
uees.  He  devoted,  in  particular,  the  exertions  of  nunj 
years  to  the  contriving  of  the  best  methods  of  making 
the  action  of  the  piston  commnnicate  a  rotatory  motion 
in  various  circumstances  i  and  between  tbe  yean*  1781 
and  1785  be  took  out  four  different  patents  for  inveu' 
tions  having  this  object  in  view.  In  the  midst  of  these 
Boientific  laboiu^,  too,  bis  attention  was  much  distracted 
by  attempts  which  were  made  in  several  quarters  to 
pirate  his  improvements,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  defending  his  rights  in  a  series  of  actions,  which, 
notwithstanding  successive  verdicts  in  his  favour,  did 
not  terminate  till  the  year  1799,  when  the  validity  of 
his  claims  was  finally  confirmed  by  the  unaniniouE 
decision  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

Wfttt'a  inexhaustible  ingenuity  displayed  itself  in 
various  other  contrivances  beside  those  which  make 
part  of  his  steam-engine.  An  apparatus  for  copying 
letters  and  other  writings,  now  in  extensive  use ;  ■ 
method  of  beating  bo\ia6s  by  steam;  a  new  composi- 
tion, for  the  purposes  of  sculpture,  having  the  transpa- 
rency and  nearly  the  hardness  of  marble ;  a  machine 
for  multiplying  copies  of  busts  and  other  perfonuances 
in  carving  or  statuary, — are  enumerated  among  his 
minor  inventions.  But  it  is  his  steam-engine  that 
forms  the  great  monument  of  his  genius,  and  that  has 
conferred  upon  his  name  ito  imperishable  renown. 
This  invention  has  already  gone  far  to  revolutionize 
the  whole  domain  of  human  industry;  and  almost 
every  year  is  adding  to  its  power  and  its  conquests. 
In  our  manufactures,  our  aits,  our  commerce,  our  social 
accommodations,  it  is  constantly  achieving  what,  little 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  would  have  been  ac- 
counted miracles  and  impossibilities.  "The  trunk  of 
an  elephant,"  it  has  been  finely  and  truly  said,  "  that 
can  pick  up  a  pin,  or  rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to  it 
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It  can  engrave  a  eeal,  and  onuh  masses  of  obdurate 
metal  like  wax  before  it,— draw  oat,  witbont  breaking, 
a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer, — and  lift  a  sbip  of  war  like 
a  bauble  in  tbe  air.  It  can  embroider  mnalin  and  foi^e 
anchors ;  cut  steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded  vessels 
against  the  fiuy  of  the  winds  and  waves."*  But  another 
application  of  it,  which  had  only  begnn  to  be  made 
when  the  above  sketoh  was  originally  published,  has 
already  been  productive  of  still  greater  changes  on  the 
condition  of  society  than  had  resnlted  from  any  of  its 
previous  acbieTements.  It  had  been  employed,  several 
years  before,  at  some  of  our  collieries,  in  the  propelling 
of  heavily-loaded  carriages  over  railways ;  but  the  great 
experiment  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway, 
opened  in  September,  1830,  for  the  first  time  practically 
d«monBtrat«d  with  what  hitherto  almost  nndreamt-of 
rapidity  travelling  by  land  might  be  carried  on  through 
the  aid  of  steam.  Coaches,  under  the  impetus  oommu- 
nioated  by  this,  the  most  potent,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  perfectly  controllable  of  our  mechanical  agen* 
oies,  were  now  drawn  forward  at  the  flying  speed  of 
thirty  and  thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  Nor  did  it  seem 
that  even  this  was  to  be  our  ultimate  limit  of  attainment. 
Even  in  navigation,  although  there  the  resistance  of 
the  water  increases  so  much  more  rapidly  than  the  force 
opposed  to  it,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  might  not 
yet  be  accomplished.  On  land,  the  thin  medium  of 
the  air  presents  no  such  formidable  obstacle  to  a  foroe 
making  its  way  through  it ;  and  a  rapidity  of  movement 
might  perhaps  be  eventually  attained  heie,  which  was 
as  yet  inoonceivable.  But  even  when  the  rate  of  land 
travelling  already  shown  to  be  quite  practicable  should 
have  become  universal,  in  what  a  new  state  of  society 
should  we  find  ourselves  I  When  we  should  be  able  to 
travel  a  hundred  miles  in  any  direction  in  three  or  four 
•  Article  on  Watt  by  Lord  Jef&e;  in  the  SneydujmcHa  Sritan- 
Kita. 
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honrs,  into  what  oompsntiTe  neighbourhood  would  the 
remotert  extremes  eren  of  ft  large  country  ba  broo^t, 
and  hov  little  should  ire  think  of  what  we  hod  hitiierb) 
called  distance  I  A  nation,  it  was  said,  will  then  be 
indeed  a  oommunify ;  and  all  the  benefits  of  the  hig^teet 
civilization,  instead  of  being  oonfined  to  one  cwntial 
spot,  will  he  diffused  equally  over  the  land,  like  the 
light  of  heaven.  This  impTOvement,  in  short,  when 
fully  oonsonunated,  will  oonfer  npon  man  nearly  as 
mnoh  new  power  and  new  enjoyment  as  if  he  were 
actually  endowed  with  wings. 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that,  even  while  he  waa  yet 
alive,  Watt  received  from  the  voice  of  the  most  illna- 
trions  of  his  oontemporaries  the  bonoura  due  to  his 
genius.  In  1 785  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Kojal 
Sodety ;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  oonferred 
npon  him  by  tlie  University  of  Glasgow  in  1806 ;  and 
in  1806  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Insti- 
tate.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Angnst,  1819,  in  the  8^ 
year  of  his  ^e. 

We  oannot  better  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  life  of 
this  great  inventor  than  by  tlie  following  extract  from 
the  character  tlkat  has  been  drawn  of  him  by  the  eloquent 
writer  (the  late  Lord  Jeffrey)  whom  we  have  already 
quoted.  "Independently  of  his  great  attainments  in 
mechanics,  Mr,  Watt  was  an  extraordinaty,  and  in 
many  respects  a  wonderful  man.  Perhaps  no  indi- 
vidual in  his  age  possesBed  so  mnch  and  such  varied 
and  exact  information, — had  read  so  much,  or  remem- 
bered what  he  had  read  so  accurately  and  well.  He 
had  infinite  quioknesa  of  apprehension,  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  a  oertun  rectifying  and  methoduni^ 
power  of  nnderatanding,  which  extracted  something 
precious  out  of  all  that  was  presented  to  it.  His 
■tores  of  misoelloneons  knowledge  were  immense,  and 
yet  less  astonishii^  than  the  command  he  bad  at  all 
times  over  them.    It  seemed  as  if  every  subject  that 
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was  caaoally  started  in  ccmveraation  had  been  that 
which  he  had  been  last  oooupied  in  Htad^ing  and  ex- 
hausting ;  BQoh  was  the  oopiouBneae,  the  preoision,  and 
the  admirable  clearness  of  the  information  which  he 
poured  oat  upon  it  without  effort  or  hesitation.  Nor 
was  this  promptitude  and  oompase  of  knowledge  con- 
fined in  any  degrev  to  the  studies  connected  with  his 
ordinary'  pursuits.  That  he  should  have  been  minutely 
and  eztensiTclj  skilled  in  chemistry  and  the  arts,  and 
in  most  of  the  branches  of  physical  science,  might  per- 
haps have  been  oonjectnred ;  but  it  conld  not  have  been 
inferred  from  his  usual  occupations,  and  probably  is  not 
generally  known,  that  he  was  onrionsly  learned  in  many 
branches  of  antiquity,  metaphysics,  medicine,  and  etymo- 
logy, and  perfectly  at  home  in  all  the  details  of  architec- 
ture, music,  and  law.  He  was  well  acquainted,  too, 
with  most  of  the  modem  langu^es,  and  &miliar  with 
their  moat  recent  literature.  Nor  was  it  at  all  extt«- 
ordinary  to  hear  the  great  mechanician  and  engineer 
detailing  and  expounding,  for  hours  together,  the 
metaphysioal  theories  of  the  German  logicians,  or  criti- 
cizing the  measures  or  the  matter  of  the  German  poetry. 
"  His  astonishing  memory  was  aided,  no  doubt,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  a  still  higher  and  rarer  faculty — by 
his  power  of  digesting  and  arranging  in  its  proper  place 
all  tixe  information  he  received,  and  of  casting  aside  and 
rejecting,  as  it  were  instinctively,  whatever  was  worth- 
lees  or  immaterial.  Every  conception  that  was  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  seemed  instantly  to  take  its  place 
among  its  other  rich  famitnre,  and  to  be  condensed 
into  the  smallest  and  most  convenient  form.  He  never 
appeared,  therefore,  to  be  at  all  encumbered  or  per- 
plexed with  the  vtrbiage  of  the  dull  books  he  perused, 
or  the  idle  talk  to  which  he  listened ;  but  to  have  at 
once  extracted,  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  alchemy,  all 
that  was  worthy  of  attention,  and  to  have  reduced  it  for 
his  own  use  to  its  true  value  and  to  Its  simplest  fbnn. 
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And  ihnfi  it  often  happened,  th&t  a  great  deal  nxwe  wwe 
learned  &om  his  brief  and  Tigorons  aocooot  of  die 
theories  and  argmnents  of  tedious  wiiten  than  an 
ordinary  stadent  could  have  derived  from  the  moat 
&ithfiil  Btody  of  the  originals,  and  tliat  enxtrs  and 
absurditiea  became  manifest  bmn  Hie  mere  cleomen 
and  plainness  of  his  statement  of  them,  which  uaf^ 
have  deluded  and  perplexed  most  of  his  hearen  without 
that  invaluable  aasistance." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BIB  BICRtBD  AltXTBIOHT. — THB  COTTOK  UANUFAOTURB. 

The  hiator;  of  the  steam-engine,  and  of  him  whose 
inventive  genius  has  Diade  it  what  it  is,  may  he  appro- 
priately followed  1^  some  account  of  an  individual, 
whose  rise  from  a  very  bnmhle  origin  to  affluence  and 
distinotion  was  the  result  of  his  persevering  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  machiner;  employed  in  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  our  tnanufaotures,  and 
whose  name  is  intimately  connected  with  the  recent 
histoty  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  this  coimtry; 
we  mean  the  celebrated  Sir  Bi  chard  Arkwbioht. 
Arkwright  ^as  bom  on  the  28rd  of  December,  1732, 
at  Freston,  in  Lancashire.  His  parents  were  very 
poor,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  thirteen 
children ;  so  that  we  may  snppose  the  school  education 
he  received,  if  he  ever  was  at  school  at  ail,  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  Indeed,  but  little  learning  would  pro- 
bably be  deemed  necessary  for  the  profession  to  whioh 
he  was  bred,  that  of  a  barber.  This  business  he  ocn- 
tinned  to  follow  till  he  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age ; 
and  this  first  period  of  his  history  is  of  course  obscure 
enoi^.  About  the  year  1760,  however,  or  soon  after, 
he  gave  np  shaving,  and  commenced  business  as  tm 
itinerant  de^er  in  hair,  oollecting  the  commodity  by 
travelling  up  and  down  the  country,  and  then,  after  he 
had  dressed  it,  selling  it  again  to  the  wig-makers,  with 
whom  he  veiy  soon  acquired  the  character  of  keeping  a 
bettor  article  than  any  of  his  rivals  in  the  same  trade. 
He  had  obtained  possession,  too,  we  are  told,  of  a  secret 
method  of  dyeing  the  hair,  by  which  he  doubtless  con-    . 
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trived  to  augment  his  profits ;  and  perliaps,  in  his  acd- 
deutal  acquaintance  with  this  little  piece  of  chenuBtry, 
we  may  find  the  germ  <^  that  Benaibility  he  soon  b^an 
io  manifest  to  the  Talue  of  new  and  unpublished  inven- 
tions in  the  arts,  and  of  bis  passion  for  patent  ri^ts 
and  the  pleasures  of  monopoly. 

It  would  appear  that  his  first  etfort  in  mochanica,  aa 
has  happened  in  the  case  of  many  other  ii^^niouB  men, 
was  an  attempt  to  diaoorer  tbe  perpeto^  motion.  It 
was  in  inquiring  after  a  person  to  make  him  some 
wheels  for  a  project  of  this  land,  Ibat  in  tbe  latter  part 
of  the  yew  1767,  he  got  acquainted  with  «  dock-maker 
of  the  name  of  Kay,  then  rending  at  Warrington,  with 
whom  it  is  certain  that  he  remained  for  a  (xmsiderable 
time  after  closely  oonnected.  From  this  moment  we 
may  date  his  entrance  upon  a  new  career. 

The  mannfoctore  of  cotton  cloths  was  introduced  into 
this  country  only  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeen^ 
oentury ;  although  stnfis  improperly  oalled  Hancbestar 
cottons  bad  been  fobrioated  neatly  three  centuriee  before, 
which,  however,  were  made  entirely  of  wool.  It  la 
generally  thought  that  tbe  first  attempt  at  tbe  manubo- 
ture  of  cotton  goods  in  Sorope  did  not  take  place  till 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  art  was  in- 
troduced into  Italy.  Before  this,  &e  only  cottons  known 
had  been  imported  &om  tbe  ilast  Indies.  Tbe  mann- 
faoture  seems  to  have  thriven  well  even  on  its  first  esta- 
blishment in  this  country;  we  are  told  by  a  writer 
whose  work  appeared  in  1641,  that  the  cottons  wrought 
at  Manchester  were  even  than  "  not  seldom  sent  into 
foreign  parts,"  to  be  exchanged  there,  as  he  intimates, 
for  the  raw  material." 

Tbe  English  oottona,  for  many  years  after  tbe  intro- 
duction of  the  manufacture,  had  only  tbe  weft  of  cotton ; 
tbe  warp,  or  longitudinal  threads  of  the  cloth,  being  of 

*  Be«  Treaturei  of  Trafie,  hy  Lewts  Boberts.  u  quoted  in  Snp- 
.    plctnent  to  EDC]>clopndia  BritaimicB,  ait.  Cotton  Huohotan. 
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linen.  It  waa  conceiTed  to  be  impncticable  to  epin  the 
cotton  irith  a  rafficienUy  bard  twist  to  make  it  seirioe- 
ablfl  for  tbia  latter  pnrpoM.  AJthongb  oocaaianall;  ex- 
ported, too,  in  amall  qnautitiea,  tbe  mannfaotured  goods 
were  cbiefly  oonsnmed  at  borne.  It  ms  not  till  abont 
the  yaar  1740  tbat  an;  ooneidenble  demand  for  tbem 
arose  abroad. 

Bat  aboQt  tbia  time  tbe  exportation  of  oottons,  botb 
to  tbe  continent  and  to  America,  began  to  ba  carried  on 
on  a  lai^ier  scale,  and  tbe  manniacture  of  oonrse  received 
a  corresponding  impulse.  The  thread  had  hitberto  be^t 
spnn  entirely,  as  it  still  continnes  to  be  in  India,  bj  tbe 
tediona  process  of  the  distaff  and  spindle,  tbe  spinner 
drawing  oat  only  a  single  thread  at  a  time.  Bnt,  as  the 
demand  for  the  mannfactored  article  continued  to  in- 
crease, a  greater  and  greater  aoanritj  of  weft  was  expe- 
lienoed,  till  at  last,  although  there  were  50,000  spindles 
constantly  at  woilc  in  Lancashire  alone,  each  occnpying 
an  individnal  spinner,  they -were  fonnd  qnite  insnfBcient 
to  supply  the  quantity  of  thread  required.  The  weavers 
generally,  in  tboee  days,  had  the  weft  they  used  spun  for 
tbem  by  the  females  of  their  &mily  ;  and  now  "  those 
weavers,"  says  Mr.  Guest,  in  his  History  of  the  Cotton 
Mannfacture,  "whose  fiuoilies  could  not  iumisb  the 
neoessary  supply  of  waft,  bad  their  spinning  done  by 
tbeir  neigbbonrs,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  more  for  tbe 
spinning  than  the  price  allowed  by  their  masten ;  and, 
even  with  this  disadvantage,  very  few  could  procure  weft 
enough  to  keep  themselves  constantly  employed.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  weaver  to  walk  three  or  four 
miles  in  a  morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six  spinners,  be- 
fore be  could  collect  weft  to  serve  h)T»  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day ;  and  when  he  wished  to  weave  a  piece  in 
a  shorter  time  than  usual,  a  new  ribbon  or  gown  was 
necessary  to  quicken  tbe  exertions  of  the  Bpinner." 

It  was  natural,  in  this  state  of  things,  tiiat  attempts 
should  be  made  to  contrive  some  method  of  spinning 
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more  effeotive  tlian  that  which  had  hitherto  been  in  use ; 
and,  in  fact,  several  ingenione  individuals  seam  to  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  anbject.  Long  before  this 
time,  indeed,  spiiuiing  b;  machinety  had  been  thought 
of  by  more  dian  one  specalator,  A  Mr,  Wyatt,  of  Lich- 
field, is  stated  to  have  aotoally  invented  an  apparatus 
for  that  purpoee  ho  early  as  the  year  1733,  and  to  have 
had  footoriee  built  and  filled  with  his  machines,  both  at 
Birmingham  and  Northampton.  These  undertakings, 
however,  not  being  suocessfol,  the  machines  were  allowed 
to  perish,  and  no  model  or  description  of  them  was  pio- 
served.*  There  was  also  a  Hr.  I«urenoe  Eamshaw,  of 
Mottram,  in  Cheshire,  of  whom  "it  is  recorded,"  says 
Mr.  Balnea,  in  hia  History  of  Lancashire,!  "  that  in  the 
year  1753,  he  invented  a  machine  to  spin  and  reel  cotton 
at  one  operation,  which  he  showed  to  his  neighbours, 
and  then  destroyed  it,  through  the  generous  apprehen- 
siou  that  he  mi^^t  deprive  the  poor  of  bread  " — a  mis- 
take, but  a  benevolent  one. 

It  was  in  the  year  1767,  as  we  have  mentioned,  that 
Arkwright  became  acquainted  with  Kay,  In  1768  the 
two  friends  appeared  tt^ther  at  Preston,  and  immedi- 
ately began  to  occupy  themselves  bnsily  in  the  erection 
of  a  machine  for  the  spinning  of  cotton-thread,  of  which 
they  bad  brought  a  model  with  them.  They  had  pre- 
vailed upon  a  Mr.  Smalley,  who  is  described  to  have 
been  a  liquor-mercfaant  and  painter  of  that  place,  to  join 
them  in  their  speculation ;  and  the  room  in  which  the 
machine  was  fixed  was  tiie  parlour  of  the  dwelling-house 
attached  to  the  free  grammar-school,  the  use  of  which 
Smalley  had  obtained  from  his  friend  the  schoolmaster. 
At  this  time  Arkwright  was  so  poor,  that,  an  election 
oontest  having  taken  place  In  the  town,  of  which  he  was 
a  bui^;ess,  it  is  asserted  that  his  IHends  or  party  were 

•  See  Be«ny  on  the  Cotton  Trade,  by  Mr,  Kennedy.  Haiiebwter 
HemoiiB,  second  series,  vol.  iii. 
t  Vol,  i  p.  115. 
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obliged  to  enbecribe  to  get  turn  a  decent  anit  of  clothes 
before  they  coald  bring  him  into  the  poll-room.*  As 
Boou  as  the  election  was  over,  he  and  Ea;  left  Preston, 
and,  carrying  with  them  their  model,  betook  themselves 
to  Nottingham,  the  apprehension  of  the  hostility  of  the 
people  of  Lanoaehire  to  the  attempt  he  was  making  to 
intzodnoe  spinning  by  machmery  having,  as  Arkwrigbt 
himself  afterwards  stated,t  induced  him  to  take  this 
step.  On  arriving  at  Nottingham  he  first  made  arrange- 
ments with  Uesera.  Wright,  tlie  bankers,  for  obtaining 
the  necessaiy  snpply  of  capital ;  but  they,  after  a  short 
time,  having  declined  to  oontinne  their  advances,  he  took 
his  model  to  Slessra.  Need  and  8trutt,  atocking-weavera 
of  that  place,  the  lattor  of  whom  was  a  particnlarly  in- 
genions  man,  and  wellnjaalified,  &om  his  scientific  ao- 
quiremeats,  of  which  he  had  possessed  himself  nnder 
many  dieadvant^es,  to  judge  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
new  macliineiy  to  its  proposed  object.  An  inspection 
of  it  perfectly  satisfied  him  of  its  great  value ;  and  he 
and  Hr.  Need  immediately  i^reed  to  enter  into  partner^ 
ship  with  Arkwright,  who  accordingly,  in  1769,  took 
ont  a  patent  for  the  machine  as  its  inventor.  A  spinning- 
mill,  driven  by  faorse-power,  was  at  the  same  time 
erected  and  filled  with  the  frames ;  being,  unless  we  in- 
clude those  erected  many  yeara  before  by  Mr.  Wyatt, 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  that  had  been  known  in  this 
oonntry.  InlT71  ArkwrightandhispartnenieBtabUshed 
another  mill  at  Cromford,  in  the  pariah  of  Wirksworth, 
in  Derbyshire,  the  machinery  in  which  was  set  in  motion 
by  a  water-wheel;  and  in  1775  he  took  out  a  second 
patent,  including  some  additions  which  he  had  made  to 
his  original  apparatus. 

In  what  we  have  hitherto  related  we  have  oarefiilly 
confined  ourselves  to  &cts  which  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  there  are  other  points  of  the  atory  that 
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have  been  stated  in  very  opposite  wkjb,  and  have  given 
rise  to  mnoh  doubt  and  dispute. 

The  machinery  for  which  Arkwright  took  out  }us 
patents  oonsiAted  of  vanonB  parts,  bia  second  speoifioa- 
tion  enumerating  no  fewer  tban  ten  different  oonbi* 
Tsnces ;  but  of  tbeae  tbe  one  that  was  by  &r  of  greatest 
importance  was  a  device  for  drawing  out  the  oottoa 
finm  a  ooaree  to  a  finer  and  harder-twisted  thread,  and 
so  rendering  it  fit  to  be  used  for  warp  as  well  as  weft.* 
This  was  most  ingeniously  managed  by  tbe  application 
of  a  principle  which  had  not  yet  been  intioduced  in  any 
other  mechanical  operation.  The  oottoo  waa  in  the  first 
place  drawn  off  from  the  skewers  on  whioh  it  was  fixed 
by  one  pair  of  rolleis,  which  were  made  to  more  at  a 
0(»apaiBtiTely  slow  rate,  and  whioh  formed  it  into  threads 
of  the  first  and  coarser  quality  ;t  but  at  a  little  dietanoe 
behind  the  first  was  placed  a  second  pair  of  rollers,  re- 
volving three,  four,  or  five  times  as  &st,  which  took  it 
up  when  it  had  passed  through  tbe  others,  tbe  eflfect  of 
which  would  be  to  reduce  the  thread  to  a  degree  of  fine- 
ness BO  many  times  greater  than  that  w^hioh  it  originally 
had.  The  first  pair  of  rollers  might  be  r^arded  as  tbe 
feeders  of  tbe  second,  which  oonld  receive  no  more  tiian 
tbe  othen  sent  to  them ;  and  that,  again,  oould  be  no 
more  than  these  others  themselves  took  up  from  tbe 
skewers.  As  the  second  pair  of  rollers,  therefore,  n- 
volved,  we  will  say,  five  times  for  eveiy  one  revolntkoi 
of  the  first  pair,  or,  whioh  is  the  same  thing,  required  for 

*  This  was,  In  truth,  the  prindpftl  sabject  of  Arkwright'B  fint 
patent:  and.  ncooTdinglj,  on  the  great  trial  I  afterwards  mentioiwd) 
which  tonk  place  in  June,  1765,  his  opponents  accnsed  him  of  co- 
deaToniiog  mibiri;  lo  prolong  his  first  patent  hj  meana  itf  bis 

t  In  Arkwrlgbt's  appaiatoa,  whioh  waa  a  oombinatioo  of  ths 

carding  and  spinniag  macbineiy,  this  flnt  part  of  the  procees  was 
somewhat  modified  ;  but  the  principle  of  the  two  pairs  of  rollers, 
the  one  revolving  fiuter  than  the  other,  whioh  forma  the  pecoliaritf 
of  the  machine,  waa  eaaplo3red  aa  hen  dewsibed. 
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their  coosomptioQ  in  a  given  time  five  timea  the  lengtli  of 
thread  that  the  fiist  did,  they  oonld  obviooely  only  ob- 
tain BO  mnch  len^h  by  drawing  ont  the  common  portion 
of  ootton  into  thread  of  five  times  the  original  fineneBS. 
No^ng  oonld  be  more  beantifdl  or  more  effective  than 
tikis  contrivance;  vhich,  with  an  additional  provision 
for  giving  the  proper  fwist  to  the  thread,  constitutes 
what  is  called  ■One  water-frame  or  throstle.* 

Of  thia  part  of  his  machinery  Arkwr^ht  particnlarly 
claimed  the  invention  as  his  own.  He  admitted,  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  other  machines  included  in  big 
patent,  that  he  was  rather  their  improver  than  their  in- 
ventor ;  and  tbe  original  spiniiing-machine  for  coarse 
thread,  commonly  called  the  spinning-jenny;  he  frankly 
attrihnted  in  its  first  conception  to  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Hargraye,  who  resided  at  Blackburn,  and  who,  he 
said,  having  been  driven  ont  of  Lancashire  in  conse- 
qnence  of  his  invention,  had  taken  refbge  in  Nottingham, 
bat,  unable  to  bear  i^  against  a  conspiracy  formed  to 
min  him,  had  been  at  last  obliged  to  relinqnish  the 
fnrther  proseontion  of  his  object,  and  died  in  obscnrity 
and  diKtress. 

There  were,  however,  other  parties  who  had  on  interest 
as  well  as  Arkwright  in  these  new  machines,  and  who 
would  not  allow  that  any  of  them  were  of  his  invention. 
As  to  the  principal  of  them,  the  wator-frame,  they  alleged 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  invention  of  a  poor  reed-maker, 
of  the  name  of  Highs  or  Hayes,  and  that  Arkwright  had 
obtained  the  knowledge  of  it  from  his  old  associate  Eay, 
who  had  been  employed  by  Highs  to  assist  him  in  con- 
Btmcting  a  model  of  it  a  short  time  before  Arkwright 
had  sought  his  acquaintance.  Many  cotton-spinners, 
profeesingto  believe  this  to  be  the  tme  state  of  the  case, 
aotnaUy  need  Arkwright's  machinery  in  their  factories, 
notwithstanding  the  patent  1^  which  he  had  attempted 

*  Bo  called  from  its  having  been  originally  moved  by  loattr  power. 
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to  protect  it;  and  this  invasion  of  bia  monopol;  ww 
oairied  to  suoh  an  extent,  that  at  la§t  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  bring  aotionB  against  no  fewer  than  nine 
difibrent  parties." 

The  fint  of  these,  in  which  a  Colonel  Mordaont  was 
defendant,  was  tried  in  the  Conrt  of  King's  Bench  in 
July,  1781,  Upon  this  occasion,  however,  the  question 
aa  to  the  originality  of  the  inventions  was  not  mooted, 
the  position  taken  for  the  defence  being  the  Insufficieucj 
of  the  specification  on  which  the  patent  had  been  ob- 
tained; and  npon  that  ground  a  verdict'  was  given  in 
favour  of  the  defendant.  On  this  result  Arkwri^t 
abandoned  the  other  eight  aotious  be  bad  raised ;  and, 
instead  of  attempting  any  longer  to  maintain  bis  patent 
in  a  oourt  of  law,  published  a  pamphlet,  containing  what 
he  called  his  'Case,'  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  legis- 
lature to  interfere  for  his  protection.  It  is  proper  we 
should  here  mention,  that,  although  the  first  of  these 
actions  in  I7B1,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  others, 
thus  went  off  witiiout  the  real  merits  of  the  case  having 
been  gone  into,  yet  several  of  the  defendants  were  pre- 
pared to  dispute  the  claim  of  the  patentee  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  machines,  and  that  both  Highs  and  Eay  had 
been  summoned  to  give  their  evidence  upon  that  point, 
and  were  actually  in  couri:  during  the  bial  of  the  acticm 

*  It  ifl  Btseried,  In  the  article  on  the  Cotton  MBnufactnrA  in  the 

Supplement  to  the  siith  edition  of  the  E^cjdopnlia  Brilannka, 
and  repeated  in  h  psjier  oq  tlie  Bome  aubject  in  the  Slst  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  a  trial  took  place  upon  the  subject  of 
ArkwriRht'B  first  patent  in  the  year  1772,  on  which  occasion  he  ob- 
tained ft  verdict  eetabliahing  itti  validity.  This  atatemmt,  however, 
for  which  no  anthorit;  is  given,  apPGors  to  be  a  mistake  No  sod 
trial  it  alladed  to  in  the  counG  of  the  proceeding  in  the  Uiurt  of 
King's  Bench  in  Jane  and  NoTember,  1789,  aJthough  both  that  of 
July,  1781,  and  that  of  February,  1785,  are  r^)eatedly  meutioQcdi 
nor  is  it  noticed,  we  believe,  in  any  of  the  earlier  accomits  of  Aik- 
wrlght's  machinery.  Mr.  Oneet  (who  has  written  a  history  of  the 
cotton  manuiacttu-e,  which  is  marked  by  a  somewhat  strong  dislike 
to  ArkwriKht}  searched  the  records  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench, 
Common  Pluw,  and  Exchequer,  for  the  year  1772,  wiUiout  floding 
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Colonel  HordaTmt,  the  former  having  been 
brought  over  from  Ireland,  where  he  was  then  residing, 
expresaly  for  the  occasion. 

Arkwrigbt  submitted  to  the  verdict  that  had  been 
given  against  him  for  nearly  four  jeare ;  but  at  last,  in 
February,  1785,  he  raised  a  second  action,  which  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas;  and,  having 
brought  forward  several  engineers  who  declared  that 
they  could  make  the  machinea  from  the  descriptions 
which  he  had  given  in  his  specification,  he  obtained  a 
verdict  which  reinstated  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
monopoly.  Upon  this,  aa  on  the  former  occasion,  the 
only  question  submitted  to  the  jury  was  that  regarding 
the  sufficiency  of  the  specification;  although  it  soon 
appeared  that  several  of  the  parties  interested  were  de- 
termined not  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  decision  of  the 
matter  upon  that  ground  alone. 

Accordingly,  in  the  nLonth  of  June,  in  the  same  year, 
a  xtre^fadas,  an  action  which  is  nominally  at  the  suit  of 
the  crown,  was  brought  against  Arkwrigbt  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  to  repeal  the  patent,  in  the  trial  of 
which  the  whole  of  the  question  was  at  last  gone  into. 
The  principal  evidence  on  which  it  was  attempted  to  be 
shown  that  the  water-frame  was  not  invented  by  Ark- 
wrigbt was  that  of  Higha,  of  Kay,  and  of  Kay's  wife, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  the  double  rollers  had 
been  originally  contrived  by  Highs  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1767,  while  he  was  residing  in  the  town  of 
Leigh;  that  he  had  employed  hie  neighbour  and  ac- 
quaintance Eay  to  make  a  model  of  a  machine  for  him 
upon  that  principle;  and  that  Kay,  upon  meeting  with 
Arkwrigbt  a  short  time  after,  at  Warrington,  had  been 
persuaded  by  him  to  communicate  to  him  the  secret  of 
Highs's  invention,  on  the  understanding,  as  it  would 
iqtpear,  that  the  two  shonld  make  what  tbey  could  of  it, 
and  share  the  advantages  between  them.  The  evidence 
of  each  of  the  witnesses  corroborated,  so  far  as  the  case 
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ftdmittod,  that  of  the  others ;  Higha  stating  that  ha  had 
been  fint  mfoimed  of  th«  manner  in  which  Arkwright 
had  got  poMemion  of  hia  mvention  by  Kay'a  wife,  who. 
on  her  part,  swore  that  she  recollected  her  htuband 
niftVi"g  models,  first  for  Higha,  and  afterwards  for  Ark- 
wright, although  she  conld  not  speak  with  any  distinct- 
nees  to  the  nature  of  the  machine ;  while  Kay  himself 
acknowledged  the  treachery  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
and  gave  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  in  which, 
as  he  said,  Arkwright  had  contrived  to  obtain  from 
him  the  secret  of  Highs's  invention.  Highs  also  stated 
that,  upon  meeting  with  Aikwright  in  Hancheater,  some 
years  after  be  had  taken  out  his  patent,  he  diaiged  him 
with  the  source  from  wbioh  he  had  derived  the  machine ; 
to  which  Arkwright  said  nothing  at  first,  bnt  afterwatdi 
remarked  Uiat,  if  any  person,  having  made  a  disooveiy, 
declined  to  prosecnto  it,  he  oonoeived  any  other  had  a 
right,  after  a  certain  time,  to  take  it  up  and  obtain  a 
patent  for  it,  if  be  chose. 

This  &monB  trial  lasted  &om  nine  o'clock  in  &» 
morning  till  half-past  twelve  at  night,  and  excited  the 
greatest  interest,  both  amot^  those  more  immediately 
concerned,  and  among  the  public  generally.  Among 
the  witnesses  examined  were  Mr.  Gumming,  the  weU- 
known  watch>maker,  Ur.  Harrison,  the  son  of  the  in- 
ventor of  the  marine  chronometer,  Mx.  Darwin,  and  the 
since  celebrated  James  Watt.  The  result  was  a  verdict 
i^ain  invalidating  the  patent ;  which,  on  a  motion  beii^ 
made  for  a  new  trial,  the  court  refused  to  disturb.  Ark- 
wright after  this  never  took  any  fiirther  steps  to  vindi- 
cate his  patent  rights.  This  has  led  some  writers  to 
aigue  that  la  all  probabUity  he  had  really  obtained  the 
inventions  in  the  manner  that  Highs  and  Eay  alleged. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  it  has  been  a 
common  &te  with  &oee  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  enrich  themselves  by  their  happy  inventions  to  have 
attempts  made  to  take  &om  them  the  honour  of  tfaoae 
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diBCOTeriea  of  the  profits  of  whiob  it  ia  femid  impowiUe 
to  deprive  them — and  that  it  has  seldont,  ia  8U<^  oabm, 
been  diffiovilt  to  find  some  hitherto  unheard-of  geaine  to 
set  up  his  claim  to  the  prior  disooTery  of  what,  nerer- 
thelese,  it  would  appear  he  acaroelj  knew  the  valoe  of, 
after  he  had  dieoovered  it.  In  tiiis  partiotdar  oaee  the 
other  par^  had  a  strong  interest  in  setting  aside  Ark* 
Wright's  pretensions  if  they  oonld,  and  the  oircumstanoe 
of  Kay  having  been  connected  with  H^hs  before  he  was 
onployed  by  him  afforded  Uiem  a  t«mpting  fbnndatioQ 
on  which  to  erect  what  they,  no  donbt,  considered  a  very 
oonvenient  theory.  Then  again,  as  for  so  mnoh  of  their 
allegation  as  rested  npon  the  evidence  of  this  Kay,  it 
was  not  entitled  to  command  mnoh  attention,  since  it 
appeared  both  that  he  had  some  time  before  quarrelled 
with  Arkwright,  and  that  he  mnet,  even  by  his  own 
aooonnt,  have  acted  so  perfidious  a  part  in  r^ard  to  hif 
fint  friend.  Highs,  as  te  deprive  him  of  all  daim  to  be 
believed  in  anything  he  might  now  ohoose  to  assert. 
Highs's  own  evidence  is  undoubtedly  what  seems  to 
bear  strongest  against  Arkwright;  but  he,  ^m  very 
natural  causes,  might  have  been  mistaken  as  to  varioos 
points.  He  appears  to  have  told  his  etory  in  a  Tei7 
oonfdsed  and  ineffective  way — much  as  if  he  either  did 
not  feel  his  gronnd  to  be  very  sure,  or  was  not  at  all 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  &cts  to  which  he  was 
brought  te  speak.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  if  he  actnally 
did  invent  the  machine  in  qnestion,  Arkwright  may 
have  also  hit  upon  the  same  idea  about  the  same  time; 
or  may,  at  least,  have  been  led  to  it  merely  by  seme  vagne 
rumour  that  had  got  abroad  as  to  what  Highs  was  about 
— not  an  unnatural  supposition,  when  we  refieot  that  his 
operations  seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal  talked  of  in  the 
ne^hbourhood,  and  that  the  slightest  hint  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  water-frame  would  have  sufficed  to  pnt  an 
ingenious  man  like  Arkwright  In  poeseeeioii  of  the  whole 
machine.    And  this  after  all  gives  us,  perhaps,  the  most 
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natural  explanation  of  hie  oonversation  with  Highs  at 
ManoheBter.  If  he  knew  that  he  had  really  stolen  his 
invention  £rom  that  person  in  &e  manner  stated  in  Kay's 
evidence,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  been  mndi. 
disposed  to  meet  bim  at  all ;  whereas  the  interview 
appears  to  have  been  arranged  by  the  intervention  of  a 
mutual  aoquaintanoe,  who  no  donbt  had  obtained  tlie 
oonseut  of  both  parties  to  hie  bringing  them  together. 
His  silence,  when  Highs  chained  him  with  having  got 
posaessioD  of  hie  invention,  or  rather  merely  noticed  the 
ciroumstanoe  (for  the  whole  seems  to  have  passed  in 
quite  an  amicable  manner),  will  depend  for  its  interpre- 
tation very  much  upon  the  exact  words  used  by  Hi^is, 
which  it  is  very  possible  he  did  not  recollect  perfectiy 
when  he  gave  hie  evidence  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  afterwards.  Perhaps  he  said 
nothing  abont  Kay  at  all ;  but  merely  remarked  in 
general  terms  that  he  had  been  beforehand  with  Hr. 
Arkwright  in  thinking  of  tbe  two  pairs  of  rollers  which 
formed  so  valuable  a  part  of  his  patent  macbineiy.  This 
was  an  averment  which  for  anything  that  Arkwri^t 
knew  might  be  true,  and  which  if  incorrect  he  had  at 
any  rat«  no  means  of  refuting ; — so  that  nothing  conU 
be  more  natural  than  his  remaining  silent — althoi^  be 
would  scarcely,  one  would  think,  have  taken  tbe  thing 
quite  so  passively  if  be  had  been  flatly  charged  with  the 
base  conduct  afterwarde  imputed  to  him.  Tbe  observa- 
tion, again,  he  is  said  to  have  made  a  little  while  after 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  view  of  the  oase.  He 
waives  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  might  have 
been  first  in  possession  of  the  idea ;  and  oontenta  himself 
with  simply  remarking  that,  however  that  might  be,  he 
conceived  any  one  who  had  made  a  disoovwy  which  be 
thought  might  be  tamed  to  advantage  was  quite  entitled 
to  take  it  up  and  prosecute  it  by  himself,  even  thengfa 
another  might  also  be  in  posseaeion  of  it,  if  tiiat  other 
showed  no  intention  of  stiiriDg  in  the  bnsineas.    And 
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to  this  remark  Higfae,  hy  hie  own  acconnt,  quietly  as- 
sentad,  although  it  certaiDly  would  have  been  natural 
for  him  to  have  hinted,  if  he  really  had  previously  ad- 
vanced the  charge  which  on  the  trial  he  said  he  had, 
that,  whatever  a  man  might  do  with  regard  to  an 
invention  that  was  really  hia  own,  he  oould  hardly  have 
a  right  in  any  circumstances  to  steal  those  of  other 
people,  and  take  out  a  patent  for  them. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  be  come  to  on  the  subject 
of  Arkwright's  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  machinery 
introduced  by  him  into  his  spinning  factories,  it  is  in- 
contestable that  to  him  alone  belongs  the  merit  both  of 
having  combined  its  different  parte  with  admirable  in- 
genuity and  judgment,  and  of  having  by  hie  unwearied 
and  invincible  perseverance  first  brought  it  into  actual 
use  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale,  and  demon- 
strated its  power  and  value.  The  several  inventionB 
whioh  his  patent  embraced,  whether  they  were  his  own 
or  not,  would  probably  but  for  him  have  perished  with 
their  authors ;  none  of  whom  except  himself  had  the 
determination  and  oour^^  to  face  the  multiplied  fatigues 
and  dangers  that  lay  in  the  way  of  achieving  a  practical 
exemplification  of  what  they  had  conceived  in  their 
minds,  or  to  encounter  any  part  of  that  opposition,  incre- 
dulity, and  ridicule,  of  those  disappointments,  repdlees, 
losses,  and  other  discouiagements,  over  all  of  which  he 
at  last  so  completely  tritunphed.  When  he  set  out  on 
this  career  he  was  poor,  friendless,  and  utterly  un- 
known. We  have  already  stated  that,  on  his  coming 
with  Ka;  to  Preston,  be  was  almost  in  rags ;  and  it  may 
be  added  that,  when  he  and  Kay  made  application  im- 
mediately before  this  to  a  Mr.  Atherton  for  some 
pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  them  to  proj^ecute  their 
plans,  Arkwright's  appearance  alone  vras  enough  to 
determine  that  gentleman  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  adventure.  Can  we  have  a  more  exciting  example, 
then,  of  what  a  resolute  heart  may  do  in  apparently  the 
vol.  II.  2  Cooglc 
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most  hopeless  circiunBtances  ?. — of  what  ingenuity  and 
perseveranoe  together  may  overcome  in  the  purauit  of 
what  they  are  determined  to  attain?  And  this  is  the 
grand  lesson  which  the  history  of  Arkwright  is  fitted  to 
teach  us— to  give  ouraelves  wholly  to  onr  ohject,  and 
nover  to  despair  of  reaohing  it.  Even  after  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  his  partnership  with  Messrs.  Need  and 
Strutt,  hissnccess  was  far  from  being  secured.  For  a  long 
time  the  speoulatloD  was  a  hazardous  and  unprofitable 
one;  and  no  little  outlay  of  capital  was  required  to 
carry  it  on.  He  tells  ue  himself  in  his  '  Case '  that 
it  did  not  begin  to  pay  till  it  had  been  pervevered 
in  for  five  years,  and  had  swallowed  up  a  capital  of 
more  than  twelve  thousand  pounds.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  it  required  all  Arkwright's  dexterity  and  firmness 
to  induce  his  partners  to  persevere  with  the  experiment 
under  this  laige  expenditure  and  protracted  disappoint- 
ment. But  it  was  the  character  of  .the  man  to  devote 
his  whole  heart  and  feoulties  to  whatever  he  engt^ed 
in.  Even  to  the  close  of  his  life  the  management  of  bis 
different  factories  was  bis  only  oocupation,  and  even 
amusement.  Although  he  had  been  from  his  early 
years  afflicted  with  severe  asthma,  be  took  scarcely  any 
recreation— employing  all  his  time  either  in  super- 
intending the  daily  concerns  of  these  establishments, 
which  were  regulated  upon  a  plan  that  itself  iniUcated 
in  its  contriver  no  little  ingenuity  and  reach  of  mind;* 
*  "  The  originality  and  compreheDsion  of  Sir  Bkbatd  Atk- 
wrighf  B  tniod,"  aayt  tlie  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Cotton  msna- 
fsotaK^  in  the  Supplement  lo  the  Encj'clopMdia  Brilannica, 
"  were  perhaps  marir«l  by  uolhing  more  rtrouglj  than  the  judg- 
ment with  which,,  although  qew  to  busineBti,  he  conducted  Ihc 
great  conconu  hie  diacoveries  gave  rise  to,  and  the  sfatemalic  order 
and  aTTHngement  which  he  introdooed  into  etel?  department  of  hit 
oitenrive  works.  Hit  plana  of  tuanagement,  which  mmt  ban  been 
entirely  hia  own,  since  no  eBtabliahment  of  a  sLmilai  nature  then 
existed,  were  aoiversallf  adupted  by  other« ;  and  after  long  exp»- 
rionce  they  have  nut  yet  in  any  material  point  been  altered  or 
improved" 
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or  in  adding  Buoh  imprdvementa  to  hia  mftchineiy  frOm 
time  to  time  as  his  expeiience  and  obserration  sug^eted. 
And  thus  it  was,  that  from  a  poor  barber  he  raised  him- 
Belf,  not  merely  to  rank  and  great  affluence,  hnt  to  be 
the  founder  of  a  new  branch  of  national  induBtry, 
destined  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of  time  to  aasntne 
the  very  first  place  among  the  manufactures  of  his 
country.  A  very  short  review  of  what  tbe  cotton  trade 
has  since  become,  as  compared  with  its  previons  state, 
will  show  what  it  owes  to  Sir  14ichard  Arkwright. 

Kngland  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  manufaotaring 
country  for  five  hundred  years,  from  the  time,  namel}', 
when  the  clothiers  of  Flanders  came  over  in  great 
numbers,  and  settled  themselves  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  marriage  of  our  Edward  III.  to 
Philippa  of  Hainault.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth, 
however,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  not  introduced 
among  ua  tilt  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  made  no  extraordinary  progress  for  a  hundred 
years  afterwards.  As  an  evidence  of  the  comparatively 
slight  degree  of  interest  whioh  it  excited,  and  of  the 
little  ingenuity  which  was  consequently  exerted  in  its 
improvement,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  valuable  inven- 
tion of  the  fly-shuttle,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
woollen  manufacture  about  the  year  1738,  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  weaving  of  cottons  till  more  than  twenty 
years  afterwards ;  np  to  which  period,  whenever  the 
yveib  was  more  than  three  feet  wide,  two  men  were  con- 
stantly stationed  at  the  loom  in  which  it  was  wrought, 
the  one  to  throw  the  shuttle  from  right  to  left,  and  the 
other  to  throw  it  back  from  left  to  right.  It  was  not 
till  the  year  1769  that  an  attempt  was  made  upon  any 
oonsiderable  scale  to,  spin  cotton  thread  by  machinery  ; 
for,  whatever  may  have  been  done  before  this  time  by 
individuals  of  mechanical  ingenuity  in  inventing  con- 
trivances for  that  purpose,  it  is  certain  that  the  invalu- 
able improvement  in  question  was   reallv  intro^duced 
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into  the  mamifaoture  by  Arkwright  when  he  toot  out 
his  patent  and  built  hie  first  mill. 

The  consequence  Has  been  a  revolution  in  the  entire 
system,  not  only  of  onr  maiiuiactures  but  of  oar  com- 
meroe,  such  as  never  bad  taken  place  in  so  short  a  space 
of  time  in  any  country.  About  the  beginning  of  the  lart 
centurj-,  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  annually  imported 
into  Great  Britain  did  not  amount  to  l,200,000lbs. ;  and 
by  the  3'ear  1720  it  had  not  increased  to  much  beyond 
2,OOO.obo)be.  There  are  no  retumsfrom  1720  to  iV?! 
but  the  importation  had  probably  gone  on  increasing 
during  that  interval,  although  at  a  slow  rate.  Nor  did 
it  make  a  very  rapid  progress  even  for  several  years 
after  spinning  by  machinery  was  introduced,  having 
from  1771  to  1776  averaged  only  4,764,6891bB.,  and  for 
the  next  five  years  only  e,706,0131be.  In  1784,  the  yew 
immediately  preceding  the  final  repeal  of  Arkwrjght's 
patent,  it  amounted  to  1 1 ,482,0831b6.  That  event  gave 
a  great  impulse  to  the  manufacture,  the  average  im- 
portation for  the  next  five  years  having  grown  to 
25,443;270lbs.  annually.  In  1799  it  bad  risen  to 
43,37fi,2781bs.,  and  in  1800  to  56,010, 73 21bs.  In  1817  it 
was  124,912,9681bs.,  and  in  1843  it  actually  amonnted  to 
the  immense  quantity  of  673,1 93, 1161be.  The  average 
importation  of  cotton  wool  into  Great  Britain  may  now 
be  stated  as  amounting  to  about  600  millions  of  pounds 
per  annum,  or  fiilly  three  hundred  times  what  it  was  a 
century  hgo,  and  to  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  times 
what  it  was  when  Arkwright  began  to  spin. 

The  whole  of  this  raw  material,  with  the  exception 
of  about  a  fifth  or  sixth  part,  is  spun  into  thread,  and 
mostly  wrought  into  cloth,  in  this  country.  The 
Reverend  Dr.  Cartwright  invented  his  power-loom  in 
1784;  but  it  is  only  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  that  weaving  by  machinery  has  become 
general.  Steam  was.first  applied  as  the  moving  power 
for  the  spinning  machinery  in  1785;    in  whioh  year 
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MesHTB.  BoTilton  and  Watt  erected  one  of  their  rotative 
enginea  for  a  &otory  belou^ng  to  the  Messrs.  Robinson 
at  Paplemck,  in  Nottinghauuhire.  In  the  present  day 
the  ootton  is  oarded,  spun,  and  woven  into  cloth  in  the 
same  manufactory  ;  these  different  operations  being  per- 
formed by  machinery  the  several  parts  of  which  are  all 
•et  in  motion  by  a  single  steam-engine. 

In  1787  the  number  of  spianing  factories  in  the 
county  of  Lsnoaster  amounted  only  to  42,  of  compara- 
tively inconsiderable  magnitude ;  in  August  1825,  there 
were,  according  to  Mr,  Baines,*  no  fewer  than  104  such 
factories  in  Manchester  atone,  which  were  worked  by 
110  steam-engines,  of  the  aggregate  power  of  3,598 
horses.  The  total  number  of  steam-looms  at  work  is' 
the  kingdom  in  1835  wa6  109,626.t  In  1824,  it  has 
been  stated,  J  the  number  of  spindles  constantly  in  motdon 
was  about  six  millions,  and  the  power  by  which  they 
weremoved  equal  to  that  of  10,572  horses.  In  anotber 
statement,  however,  drawn  np  by  Hr.  Kennedy.f  it  is 
calculated  that  in  1817  (when  the  importation  of  cotton 
wool  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  1824)  the  number  of 
spindles  was  6,645,833,  and  the  moving  power  equal  to 
that  of  20,768  horses.  It  must  be  four  or  five  times  as 
great  now  as  it  was  then.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  growth  of  this  manufacture  since  the  year  1769, 
by  contrasting  the  astonishing  number  of  thr^s,  which 
it  would  thus  appear  are  now  spun  every  day,  with  the  , 
50,000  which  were  all  that  were  then  produced. 

The  produce  of  oil  this  machinery  is,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, immense.  "  In  the  present  improved  state  of 
this  (the  weaving)  process,"  says  the  writ«r  of  the  article 
already  referred  to  in  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannioa, 

*  TUMtotj  of  Lancosbire.  vol.  ii.  p.  134. 

t  Betuma  by  Inapcctora  of  Fnctoriea,  as  qaoted  in  Porter's 
FrogresB  of  the  Natioa.  iii.  1 6.3. 

}  Bapp.  to  Eaajc.  Brit.,  art  Cotton  Mano^ture. 

i  MuioheBtei  Memoira,  Second  Series,  vol.  iU. 
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"  one  person,  generally  a  girl,  attends  to  two  looms,  the 
weekly  produce  of  whicb  is  from  seyeit  to  nine  pieces  of 
olotli,  of  seven  eighths  wide,  and  twenty-eight  yards 
long."  "  A  single  factory  in  Manohest«r,"  says  Hx. 
Guest,  writing  in  1826,  "  and  that  not  of  first-rate  mag- 
nitude, receives  the  raw  cotton,  and  turns  out  a  web  of 
cloth,  varying  in  width  from  three  qnarters  of  a  yard  to 
a  yard  and  a  quarter,  of  forty  miles  in  length  every 
week."  In  1750,  it  has  been  calculated,  the  whole 
amount  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  kingdom  did  not 
exceed  the  annual  value  of  200,000/, :  it  now  probably 
amounts,  even  after  an  immense  reduction  of  prices,  to 
between  thirty  and  forty  milliona  of  pounds  sterling  per 
annum.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  states  in  his  'Case' 
published  in  1781,  that  the  capital  then  invested  in 
buildings  and  machinery  by  those  engaged  in  this  tntde 
amounted  to  200,000/.  j  even  in  1827  it  was  calculated 
to  amount,  in  Lancashire  alone,  which  poaseeses  about 
four-fifths  of  the  trade,  to  8,000,00(M.»  In  the  year 
ending  on  the  let  of  Alay  1818,  105  millions  of  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  of  all  sorts  were  manufactured  in  Qiasgow 
and  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  value  was  about 
5,200,000/.t  Of  this  about  one-half  was  exported.  The 
declared,  or  real,  value  of  the  cotton  cloths,  twist,  and 
yam,  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  1843  exceeded 
2/1,000,0002.  The  export  trade  in  cotton  is  now  more 
than  three  times  that  in  wooltenH,  the  manufacture  of 
which  used  to  he  the  great  staple  of  the  kingdom. 

The  extraordinary  perfection  to  which  every  part  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  has  now  been  carried  is  another 
result  for  which  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  introdno- 
tion  of  machinery.  Especially  since  the  invention  of  the 
mule,  a  compound  of  the  jenny  and  the  water-frame, 
about  the  year  1790,  the  muslins  manufactured  in 
■  England  have  been  every  year  attaining  a  greater  fine- 

•  Baines'e  Lancashire,  vol.  ii.  p.  IM, 
t  Encyc.  Srit.  Supp.  Tol.  Hi.  p.  404. 
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nesB  of  fabric,  and  are  now  rapidly  approacluiig  to  a 
rivalry  even  in  this  respect  with  the  most  exquisite 
productions  of  the  East.  As  an  iUuatration  of  the  state 
of  adTancement  to  which  the  ftpinning  procesB  has  bSen 
hrought,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  "  Mr.  John  Pollard, 
of  Manchester,  spun,  in  1792,  on  the  mule,  no  fewer 
than  278  hanlu  of  yam,  forming  a  thread  of  233.520 
yards,  or  upwards  of  132  miles  in  length,  from  a  single 
pound  of  raw  cotton."  •  The  diminution  in  the  price 
of  the  manufactured  article  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  snccessiTe  improvements  in  the  cotton  machinery 
is  equally  extraordinary.  Yam  of  what  is  called 
No.  100,  which  even  in  1786,  after  its  price  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  cancelling  of  Arkwright's  patent, 
sold  for  thirty-eight  shillings,  was  in  1S32  to  be  had  for 
less  than  three  shillings.  The  raw  material  is  now 
indeed  brought  from  India,  and  manufactured  into  cloths 
in  England,  which,  after  being  re-exported  to  that 
country,  are  actually  sold  there  cheaper  than  the  pro- 
duce of  the  native  looms.  There  can  hardly  be  a  more 
striking  proof  than  this  of  the  triumph  of  machineiy. 

Finally,  it  appears  that,  while  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  1767  did  not 
probaljly  amount  to  30,000,  the  number  nf  those  now 
engaged  in  Its  different  departments  can  hardly  be  less 
than  half  a  million.  £ven  many  years  ago,  indeed,  it 
was  calculated  by  some  authorities  to  be  twice  as  great.! 
Yet,  "  in  some  branches  of  the  business,"  it  has  been 
stated,  "  the  spinning  in  paridoular,  such  is  the  eoonomy 
of  labour  introduced  by  the  use  of  machinery,  that  one 
man  and  four  children  will  spin  as  much  yam  as  was 
spun  by  six  hundred  women  and  girls  fifty  years  ago.";} 

*  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  91,  p.  IS. 

t  Edinburgii  ReTiiiw,  No.  91. 

t  Baines'a  Lsncaabire,  voL  i.p.  119. 
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CHAPTEH  XVH. 

IHVEXTION  OF  THK  rOVEB-IX>OM  :—!>&.  OABTWBIOHT. 


Machinery,  in  addition  to  being  need  in  the  spinning, 
ie  also,  as  we  have  stated,  extensively  applied  to  the 
weaving  of  cotton ;  and  we  shall  now  give  a  short 
account  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Cabtwriubt,  to  whose 
ingenuity  onr  great  national  mann&oture  is  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  this  crowning  improvement.  Ilie 
story,  besides  iu  connexion  with  what  has  gone  im> 
mediately  before,  and  its  own  int«rest,  will  be  found  not 
te  be  wanting  in  appropriateness  with  reference  te  our 
general  subject;  and  we  have  been  supplied  with  the 
materials  of  our  sketch  from  a  quarter  which  enables  us 
to  add  some  original  and  authentic  partionlars  to  what 
lias  been  elsewhere  published.  _, 
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Edmund  Cartwright  was  bom  in  the  year  1743,  and 
was  the  fonrth  son  of  William  Cartwright,  Esq.,  of 
Marnham,  in  Nottioghamshire.  One  of  hia  elder  brothers 
wax  the  lat«  Major  John  Cartwright,  bo  well  known  fur 
hie  steady  devotion  through  a  long  life  to  what  he  be- 
.  lieved  to  be  the  cause  of  truth  and  patriotism,  and  for 
many  public  and  private  virtues  which  oommanded  the 
respeot  even  of  those  who  diflfered  most  widely  from  him 
in  politics.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  Edmand  at 
the  usual  age  was  entered  of  University  Collie,  Oxford, 
from  whence  he  was  subsequently  elected  a  Fellow  of 
Magdalen  Collie.  He  early  diutinguiahed  himself  by 
his  literary  attainments,  an  evidence  of  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  while  yet  a  young  man,  by  the  publication  of 
a  small  volume  of  Poems,  which  was  very  favourably 
received.  About  the  year  1774,  also,  he  became  a 
contributor  to  the  Monthly  Review ;  and  he  continued 
to  be  a  frequent  writer  in  t^t  publication  daring  the 
following  t«n  years. 

For  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life  he  had  never  given 
any  attention  to  the  subject  of  mechanics;  althon^,  as 
was  recollected  long  afterwards,  his  genius  for  invention 
in  that  department  had  once  displayed  iteelf,  while  at 
his  father's  houAC  during  one  of  his  college  vacations,  in 
some  improvements  which  he  made  on  an  agricultoial 
machine  which  happened  to  attract  his  notice.  But 
this  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  being  out  of  the  line  of 
his  pursuits  at  that  time,  led  to  no  other  attempts  of  the 
kind,  nor  to  any  further  application  of  his  thoughts  to 
tnich  matters. 

The  circumstances  which  many  years  after  this  led 
him  to  the  invention  of  his  weaving-machine,  or  power- 
loom,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  they  have  been  by  himself  inthe  following 
statement, — first  printed  (in  1815)  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Enoyclopoedia  Brit&nnica.  "  Happening,"  he 
says,  "  to  be  at  Matlock  in  the  summer  of  1784,  I  fell  in 
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company  with  some  genUemen  of  Manofaester,  wben  the 
OODTersation  tamed  on  Arkwrighl's  spiaumg-uiacbmeiy. 
One  of  the  company  obaerred  Utat  as  soon  as  Aik- 
wright'B  patent  expired,  80  many  mills  wonld  be  erected, 
and  Bp"  much  cotton  fipnn,  that  hands  would  never  be 
found  to  weave  it.  To  this  observation  I  replied,  that 
Arkwright  must  then  set  his  wits  to  work  to  mrent  a 
weaving-mill.  This  brought  on  a  conversation  upon 
the  subject,  in  which  the  Manchester  gentlemen  tmani- 
moualy  agreed  that  the  thing  was  impracticable ;  and 
in  defence  of  their  opinion  they  adduced  arguments 
which  I  was  certainly  incompetent  to  answer,  or  even 
to  comprehend,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
having  never  at  the  time  seen  a  person  weave.  I  con- 
troverted, however,  the  impracticability  of  the  thing  by 
remarking  that  there  had  been  lately  exhibited  in 
Loudon  an  automaton  figure  which  played  at  chees. 
Now  you  will  not  assert,  gentlemen,  said  I,  that  it  is 
more  difGcuH  to  construct  a  machine  that  eifaii  weave, 
than  one  that  shall  make  all  the  variety  of  moves  that 
are  required  in  that  complicated  game.  Some  time 
afterwards  a  particular  oircnmstance  recalling  this  con- 
versation to  my  mind,  it  struck  me  that,  as  in  plain 
weaving,  according  to  the  conception  I  then  had  of  the 
bosineBs,  there  could  be  only  three  movements,  which 
were  te  follow  each  other  in  succession,  there  could  be 
little  difficulty  in  producing  and  repeating  them.  Full 
of  these  ideas,  I  immediately  employed  a  carpenter  and 
smith  to  carry  them  into  effect.  As  soon  as  the  machine 
was  finished  I  got  a  weaver  to  put  in  the  warp,  which 
was  of  such  materials  as  sail-cloth  is  usually  made  of. 
To  my  great  delight,  a  piece  of  cloth,  such  as  it  was, 
was  the  produce.  Ah  I  had  never  before  turned  my 
thoughts  to  mechanism,  either  in  theoiyor  practice,  nor 
had  seen  a  loom  at  work,  nor  knew  anything  of  He  con- 
struction, you  will  readily  suppose  that  my  fitst  loom 
must  have  been  a  most  rude  piece  of  machinery.     The 
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warp  was  laid  perpendiouWly,  the  reed  fell  with  a 
force  of  at  least  hAlf-a-bncdred  weight,  and  the  springs 
wbioh  threw  the  shuttle  were  strong  enoogh  to  have 
ilirown  a  Coi^sreTe  rocket.  In  short  it  required  the 
strength  of  two  powerful  men  to  work  the  machine,  at 
a  alow  rate,  and  only  for  a  ahort  time.  ConoeiTing  in 
my  aimplicity  that  I  had  accompliahed  all  that  was 
required,  I  tLen  aeonred  what  I  thought  a  most  valuable 
property  by  a  patent,  4th  of  April,  1785.  This  being 
done,  I  then  oondeaoended  to  see  bow  other  people 
wove;  and  you  will  gueaa  my  aBtoniabment  when  I 
compared  their  easy  modes  of  operation  with  mine. 
Availing  myself  however,  of  what  I  then  saw,  I  made 
a  loom  in  its  general  prinoiples  nearly  as  the}'  are  now 
made.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1787  that  I  com- 
pleted my  invention,  when  I  took  out  my  last  weaving 
patent,  August  the  Ist  of  that  year." 

Br.  Cartwrigbt'a  children  atill  remember  often  seeing 
their  fetber  about  this  time  walking  to  and  fro  appa- 
rently in  deep  meditation,  and  occasionally  throwing  bis 
arma  from  aide  to  side ;  on  which  they  used  to  be  told 
that  be  was  thinking  of  weaving  and  throwing  the 
shuttle.  From  the  momeht,  indeed,  when  bis  attention 
was  first  turned  to  the  invention  of  the  power-loom, 
mechanical  contrivance  became  the  grand  occupying 
subject  of  bis  thoughts.  .  With  that  sanguineness  of  dia- 
poeition  which  seems  to  be  almost  a  necessairy  part  of 
the  character  of  an  inventor,  be  looked  upon  difficultiea, 
when  be  met  with  them  in  any  of  his  attempts,  as  only 
affording  bis  genius  an  occasion  for  a  more  diBtingnished 
triumph ;  nor  did  he  allow  even  repeated  failures  for  a 
moment  to  dishearten  faim.  Some  time  after  he  had 
brought  his  first  loom  to  perfection,  a  mannfiicturer, 
who  bad  oalled  upon  him  to  see  it  at  work,  after  ex- 
pressing bis  admiration  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  it, 
remarked  that,  wonderful  as  was  Mr.  Cartwrigbt's  me- 
chanical skill,  there  was  one  thing  that  would  ofFeotnally 
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bafSe  him,  the  weaving,  namely,  of  patterns  in  checks, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  combining,  in  the  earae  web,  of 
a  pattern,  or  fancy  figure,  with  the  crossing  coloore 
which  coDstitnte  the  check.  Blr.  Cartwright  made  no 
'  reply  to  this  obeervation  at  the  time ;  bnt  some  weeks 
after,  on  receiving  a  second  visit  fttim  the  same  peraon, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  him  a  piece  of  moslia, 
of  the  description  mentioned,  beaotifolly  executed  by 
machinery.  The  man  is  said  to  have  been  so  mnch 
astonished,  that  be  roundly  declared  his  conviction  that 
Bome  agency  more  than  hninan  must  have  been  called  in 
to  aeaist  on  the  occasion. 

After  this  Dr.  Cartwright  exercised  his  ingenni^  in 
a  variety  of  other  contrivtmces ;  and  introduced  valuable 
improvements  in  the  combing  of  wool  by  machinery,  in 
rope-making,  and  in  several  other  departments  of  agri- 
culture and  manufactures.  For  some  of  tbe«e  in%'en- 
tions  he  took  out  patents,  and  for  others  preminina 
were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Sooie^  for  the  En- 
oonragement  of  Arts,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Even  the  steam-engine  engaged  his  attention  ;  and  an 
acoonnt  of  some  improvements  whioh  he  proposed  in  its 
meohaniam  may  be  found  in  B^s's  Cyclopedia,  Indeed, 
80  long  as  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  while 
resident  at  Eltham  in  Linoolnshire,  he  used  frequently 
to  tell  his  son  that,  if  he  lived  to  be  a  man,  he  wouM 
see  both  ships  and  land -carriages  impelled  hy  steam. 
At  that  early  period  he  had  constructed  a  model  of  a 
steam-engine  attached  to  a  barge,  which  he  explained 
about  the  year  1793,  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  to 
Bobert  Fulton,  then  a  student  of  painting  under  his 
countryman  West,  and  whose  zeal  and  activity  after* 
wards,  as  is  well  known,  brought  the  project  of  steam- 
navigation  to  such  perfection  in  America,  from  whence 
it  has  extended  all  over  the  civilized  world.  Even  so 
late  as  the  year  1822.  Dr.  Cartwright,  notwithstanding 
his  very  advanced  age,  and  although  his  attention  was 
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much  occapied  by  other  philosophical  speculatione,  was 
actively  engaged  in  endeaTouriiig  to  contrive  a  plan  for 
propelling  land-oairiageB  by  eteam. 
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dibbling  or  pUntiiig  wheat,  which  I  have  brougbt  to 
great  perfection.  I  have  sAao  a  very  material  improre- 
ment  on  the  stocks  reepecdug  ploughs  and  wheel- 
carriages  :  but  of  this  I  shall  say  nothing  till  I  have 
brought  it  to  the  proof,  which  I  hope  to  do  very  shortly; 
when  you  shall  bo  immediately  informed  of  the  result, 
whether  favourable  or  not."  The  following  Terses,  also, 
which  he  sent  to  a  friend  not  long  before  his  death,  will 
show  at  once  the  undiminished  ardour  and  activity  of 
his  mind,  and  the  generous  aud  philanthropic  motives 
by  which  bis  enthusiasm  was  sustained  and  directed  ; — 

"  Since  even  Neirton  owiu  that  all  lie  wrought 
Was  due  to  indnstry  tuid  patient  thought. 
What  shall  restrain  the  impuUe  which  I  feel 
To  forward,  aa  1  may,  the  public  weal  7 
By  hia  example  fired,  to  break  away, 
In  iearob  of  truth,  through  darkness  into  day  ? 
He  tried,  on  TenturouB  wing,  the  lolUeat  flight. 
An  eogle  soaring  to  tlie  fount  of  light  1 
1  cling  to  «arth,  to  imrth-bom  arts  confined, 
A  worm  of  science  of  the  humblest  kind. 
Our  powers,  though  wide  apart  as  earth  and  heaven. 
For  different  purposes  alike  were  giren  : 
Tttough  mine  the  arena  ofinglorions  hrae. 
Where  pride  and  folly  would  the  strife  disdain. 
With  mind  uiiwiiariul  still  will  I  engage 
In  spite  of  failing  rigour  and  of  age. 
Nor  quit  tbe  combat  till  I  quit  the  stage, 
Or,  if  in  idleness  my  life  shall  cloee, 
Let  well-earned  victory  Justify  repose!" 

The  disposition  of  this  excellent  man,  indeed,  natu- 
rally carried  him  throughout  his  life  to  promote,  by 
every  means  in  hia  power,  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  ;  and  the  following  fact  is  perhaps  worthy  <d 
being  recorded,  as  JUustratiiig  how  this  tendency  used 
to  display  itself  in  other  parts  of  his  conduct,  as  well  as 
in  bis  zeal  for  mechanio&l  impTOvements.  While  he 
held  the  living  of  Groadly  Maxwood,  in  Letcestflnjure,  be 
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appli^  himself  so  Etesiduonsly  to  the  study  of  medicine 
that  he  aoquired  extensive  knowledge  and  eminent  skill 
in  that  science;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  preacribiog  to 
his  poorer  parishioners  with  great  saocess.  On  one 
occasion,  having  made  a  visit  of  chanty  to  a  poor 
family,  one  of  the  members  of  which,  a  boy,  lay  ap- 
parently expiring  of  putrid  fever,  he  observed  that  the 
process  of  Ijrewing  was  going  on  in  another  apartment 
of  the  cottt^.  On  this  the  autiaeptic  qualities  of  yeast 
instantly  occurred  to  his  recollection ;  and,  in  his 
anxiety  to  save  the-boy's  life,  he  desired  his  mother  to 
give  ,him  as  much  yeast  as  could  be  forced  down  his 
throat.  This  was  scarcely  done,  when  he  became  some- 
what alarmed  at  his  own  precipil&ncy ;  but  be  said 
nothing,  aud  left  the  cottage.  He  was  imini^iately 
after  this  obliged  to  go  from  home  fur  a  few  days  on 
business,  aud  during  bis  absence  he  was  continually 
haunted  with  the  thought  of  the  poor  boy ;  but  on  his 
return  be  found,  to  hu  inexpressible  delight,  that  he 
was  both  alive  aud  getting  better,  and  that  his  mother 
dated  the  commencement  of  his  recovery  from  the 
moment  the  yeast  had  been  administered  to  him.  This 
anecdote,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  certainly 
.more  illustrative  of  the  worthy  philanthropist's  zeal 
than  of  his  discretion. 

Actuated  by  such  feelings  aa  those  we  have  described. 
Dr.  Cartwright  was  as  free  as  qjiy  man  who  ever  lived 
from  jealousy  or  illiborality  towards  other  inventors. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that,  had  he  not 
carried  his  frankness  and  want  of  suspicion,  as  well  as 
his  indifference  to  pecuniary  gains,  beyond  the  limits  of 
worldly  prudence,  his  ingenious  ^contrivances  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  productive  of  much  greater 
benefit  to  himself  than  they  ever  actually  were.  So 
oareless  was  he  in  regard  to  retaining  in  his  own  p(«- 
session  the  valuable  ideas  with  which  his  mind  was 
continually  teeming,  that  he  has  been  frequently  known 
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to  have  given  the  most  important  assiBtance,  by  hii 
suggestions,  to  other  persons  engaged  like  himself  in 
mechaoioal  pnrauita,  and  afterwards  to  have  forgottui 
the  circumstance  aa  entirely  as  if  it  had  never  bappcDed. 
Nay,  so  completely  did  what  he  was  engaged  tJbout  at 
the  moment  occupy  iiis  mind,  that  be  sometimes  foTgpt 
his  own  inventions,  and  other  productions,  of  an  older 
date,  even  when  his  attention  was  particularly  called  to 
them.  Oae  day  one  of  his  daughters  having  chanced  to 
repeat  in  his  presence  some  lines  &om  a  poem  entitled 
the  '  Prince  of  Peace,'  which  appeared  in  his  volume 
already  mentioned,  he  exclaimed,  to  her  surprise  and 
amusement,  "  Those  are  beautiful  lines,  child ;  where 
did  you  meet  with  them?"  On  another  occasion,  being 
shown  the  model  of  a  machine,  ho  examined  it  with 
great  attention,  and  at  last  observed,  that  the  inventor 
mnst  have  bees  a  man  of  great  ingenuity,  and  that  he 
himself  should  feel  very  proud  if  ho  had  been  the 
author  of  the  contrivance ;  nor  could  he  be  inunediately 
convinced  of  what  was  proved  to  be  the  cdse,  namely, 
that  it  was  a  machine  of  his  own. 

Dr.  Cartwright  was  defrauded  of  the  pecuniary  profits 
which  he  might  reasonably  have  expected  &om  his  great 
invention  of  the  power-loom  by  various  accidents,  and 
especially  by  the  burning  of  a  manufactory,  containing 
five  hundred  of  hie  machines,  almost  immediately  after 
it  was  built.  It  may  also  be  added,  that,  after  be  had 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  weaving  by  machiueiy, 
other  inventora  applied  themselves  to  the  devising  of 
contrivances  for  that  purpose  slightly  different  &om  his 
— a  comparatively  easy  task,  even  where  the  new  in- 
vention was  not  merely  a  disguised  infringement  of  hit 
,  patent,  while  in  those  cases  in  which  it  was  in  reality 
nothing  more  than  such  an  infrii^ement  it  was  yet  so 
protected  that  it  could  hardly  be  reached  and  put  down 
aa  such.  On  these  and  other  aooounts,  and  in  no  small 
degree  owing  to  Dr.  Cartwright's  oareleeaneee  about  his 
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own  intorestfl,  the  powerJoom  only  began,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  be  eitenaively  introduced  about  the  year  1801, 
the  very  year  in  which  hie  patent  expired.  So  gene- 
rally, however,  was  it  felt  among  tboae  beat  entitled 
to  expreaa  an  opinion  on  the  aubject  that  to  him  really 
beloi^ed  the  merit  of  the  invention,  that  in  the  year 
1808  several  mercbante  and  manufacturera  of  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood,  to  none  of  whom  he  was  person- 
ally known,  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
preeenting  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  a  memorial  of 
his  eminent  services,  and  of  the  losses  he  had  snstainecl 
through  the  piracies  and  other  unfortunate  circumstancea 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  In  consequence  of  this  and 
other  applications  in  his  favour,  the  sum  of  10,000/.  was 
soon  alter  granted  to  him  by  Parliament.  This  national 
recognition  of  bis  daims  may  he  taken  as  a  sufficient 
answer  to  some  attempts  that  have  been  occasionally 
made  to  rob  Dr.  Cartwright  of  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  author  of  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  presents  ever 
made  to  the  manufacturing  industry  of  his  country. 
The  number  of  power-looms  existing  in  Great  Britain 
(they  had  scarcely  been  introduced  into  Ireland)  before 
the  inventor  died  was  probably  not  much  under  a 
hundred  thousand. 

But  as  a  man  of  education  and  literary  habits,  the 
inventor  of  the  power-loom,  notwithstanding  his  devia- 
tion from  his  original  track  of  thought  and  study  when 
he  b^an  to  give  his  attention  to  mechanics,  may  yet 
be  said  to  have  come  even  to  that  new  line  of  pursuit 
with  certain  acquired  advantages.  He  brought  with 
him  at  least  a  mind  awakened  to  some  knowledge  of  its 
own  powers  by  the  general  cultivation  it  had  received; 
and  not  undisciplined  by  its  accustomed  exercises  to 
habits  of  speculation  and  inqoiry.  The  individual  we 
are  now  to  m.ention,  who  also  rose  to  eminence  in  wbat 
may  he  called  a  department  of  mechanics,  was  in  these 
respects  very  differently  circumstanced. 

voh.  II.  2  c  Goo^^lc 
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WiLU&x  Edw&ros,  the  oelebnted  Welsh  engineer, 
vraa  bom  in  1719,  in  tiie  parish  of  Eglwyailan,  in 
Olamoi^anshire.  He.  lost  hla  f&dieT,  who  was  a  small 
&nuer,  when  he  was  only  two  jrears  old;  bnt  hia 
mother  continued  to  hold  the  &im,  and  was  in  this 
manner  enabled  to  bring  up  her  family,  oonsistiiig  o( 
two  other  sons  and  a  daughter,  beude  William,  who  was 
the  youngest.  Her  other  eons  indeed,  were  ao<nL  old 
enongh  to  take  the  chief  part  of  her  ohaige  off  her  hands. 
William,  in  the  meui  time,  was  langht,  as  he  grew  np, 
to  read  and  write  Welsh ;  and  this  was  all  the  educatitKi  - 
he  seems  to  have  reoeived.  When  abont  the  age  cf 
fifteen  be  first  began  to  employ  himself  in  repairing  the 
stone  fences  on  the  farm ;  and  in  this  humble  species  (J 
masont?  he  soon  acquired  nnoommon  expertneee.  The 
ezoellent  work  he  made,  and  the  dispateh  with  whioh 
he  got  through  it,  at  last  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
neighbouring  farmers ;  and  they  advised  his  brothers  to 
keep  him  at  this  business,  and  to  let  him  employ  his 
skill,  when  wanted,  on  other  tanas  as  well  ss  their  own. 
After  this  he  was  for  some  time  constantly  engaged ; 
and  be  regularly  added  his  earnings  to  the  common 
stock  of  the  family. 

Hitherto  theonlysort  of  bailding  be  had  practised,  or, 
indeed,  had  seen  practised,  was  merely  witii  stones 
without  mortar.  Bnt  at  length  it  h^pened  that  some 
masons  came  to  the  parish  to  erect  a  shed  for  shoeing 
horses  near  a  onlth's  shop.  The  operations  of  these 
architects  were  contemplated  by  William  with  the 
liveliest  interest,  and  he  used  to  stand  by  them  for  hours 
wbile  th^  were  at  work,  taking  note  of  every  movement 
•they  made.  A  circumstance  that  at  once  struck  him 
was,  that  they  used  a  different  description  of  hammer 
from  what  he  had  been  accustomod  to  employ ;  and, 
perceiving  its  superiority,  be  immediately  got  one  (d  the 
same  kind  made  for  himself.  With  this  he  found  be 
could  build  his  w^ls  both  a  good  deal  &ster  and  more 
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neatly  than  he  had  been  wont  to  do.  Bnt  it  wae  not 
long  after  he  had,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  had  an 
opportonity  of  seeing  how  houaee  were  erected  that  he 
undertook  to  btuld  one  himfielf.  It  was  a  workshop  for 
a  neighbour;  and  he  performed  his  task  in  such  a 
manner  as  detained  him  great  sppUnse.  Very  soon  after 
this  he  was  employed  to  erect  a  mill,  by  which  he  still 
forther  increased  his  repntation  as  an  able  and  ingenious 
workman.  Mr.  Malkin,  to  whose  work  on  the  Scenery, 
&c.  of  South  Wales,  we  are  indebted  for  these  par- 
ticulars of  Edwards's  early  life,  as  well  as  for  the 
materials  of  the  sequel  of  our  sketch,  states  that  it  was 
while  building  this  mill  that  the  self-taught  architect 
acquired  his  first  knowledge  of  the  principle  of  the  arch. 

After  this  achievement  Gdwards  was  aocounted  the 
best  workman  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and,  being 
highly  esteemed  for  his  int^rity  and  fidelity  to  bia  en- 
gagements, as  well  as  for  his  skill,  he  had  as  much  em- 
ployment in  his  line  of  a  common  builder  as  he  could 
undertake.  In  his  twen^-seventh  year,  however,  he 
was  induced  to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  a  much  more 
difficult  and  important  character  than  anything  he  had 
hitherto  attempted. 

Through  his  native  parish,  in  which  he  still  continued 
to  reside,  flowed  the  river  called  the  Taff,  whioh,  fol- 
lowing a  southward  coarse,  &Ils  at  last  into  the  estxaay 
of  the  Severn.  It  was  proposed  to  tiirow  a  bridge  over 
thisriver  at  a  particular  spot  in  the  parish  of  Eglwysilan, 
where  it  crossed  the  line  of  an  intended  road ;  but  in  the 
way  of  this  design  difGcnlties  of  a  somewhat  formidable 
nature  presented  themselves,  owing  both  to  the  great 
breadth  of  the  water,  and  the  frequent  ewellingg  to 
which  it  was  subject.  Mountains  covered  with  wood 
rose  to  a  oonsiderable  height  &om  both  its  banks ;  which 
first  attracted  and  detained  every  approaching  clood, 
and  then  sent  down  its  collected  dischaige  in  torrents 
into  the  river.     Edwards,  however,  undertook  the  task 
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of  couBtructing  the  propoeed  bridge,  though  it  iras  the 
first  -work  of  the  kind  in  which  he  ever  bad  engaged. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1746,  he  set  to  work ;  and  in 
due  time  completed  a  very  light  and  el^ant  bridge  of 
three  arches,  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the 
work  of  both  an  entirely  self-taught  and  an  equally  on- 
travelled  artist,  was  acknowledged  to  be  superior  ta 
anything  of  the  kind  in  Wales.  So  Car  hia  saooees  bad 
been  as  perfect  as  conld  have  been  desired.  Bat  his 
undertaking  was  far  from  being  yet  finished.  He  had 
in  conjunction  with  some  friends  given  seoority  that 
the  work  should  stand  for  seven  years;  and  for  two 
years  and  a  half  all  went  on  well.  There  then  occurred 
a  flood  of  extraordinary  magnitude;  not  only  the 
torrents  cuae  down  from  the  monntains  in  their  accus- 
tomed channels,  but  they  brought  along  with  them  txeet 
of  the  lai^est  size,  which  they  had  torn  up  by  the  roots ; 
and  these,  detained  as  they  floated  along  by  the  middle 
piers  of  the  new  bridge,  formed  a  dam  there,  the  waters 
accumulated  behind  which  at  length  burst  from  their 
oonfinement  and  swept  away  the  whole  stmotnre.  This 
was  no  light  misfortune  in  every  way  to  poor  Edwards; 
but  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  disheartdued  by 
it,  and  immediately  proceeded,  as  his  contract  bonnd 
him  to  do,  to  the  erection  of  another  bridge,  in  the 
room  of  the  one  that  had  been  destroyed.  He  now 
determined,  however,  to  adopt  a  very  magnificent  idea 
— to  epan  the  whole  width  of  the  river  by  a  single 
arch  of  the  unexampled  magnitude  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  from  pier  to  pier.  He  finished  the  ereotion 
of  this  stupendous  arch  in  1761,  and  had  only  to  add 
the  parapets,  when  he  was  doomed  once  more  to  behold 
his  bridge  sink  into  the  water  over  which  he  had  raised 
it,  the  extraordinary  weight  of  the  masonry  having 
forced  up  the  keystones,  and,  of  oonrse,  at  once  deprived 
the  arch  of  what  enstained  its  equipoise.  Heavy  as 
was  this  second  diKappointaient  to   the   hopes  ot  the 


yonng  architect,  it  did  not  Bhake  his  coiirage  any  more 
than  the  former  had  done.  The  reconatruotion  of  his 
bridge  for  the  third  time  was  immediately  begun  with 
miabated  spirit  and  confidence.  Still  determined  to 
adhere  to  his  last  plan  of  a  single  arch,  he  had  now 
thought  of  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  diminishing  the 
enormous  weight  which  had  fonnerly  forced  the  key- 
stone  out  of  its  place.  In  each  of  the  large  masses  of 
masonry  called  the  haauches  of  the  bridge,  being  the 
parts  immediately  above  the  two  extremities  of  the  arch, 
he  opened  three  cylindrical  holes,  which  not  only  re- 
lieved the  central  part  of  the  structure  from  all  over- 
pressure, but  greaUy  improved  its  general  appearance 
in  point  of  lightness  and  elegance.  The  bridge  with 
this  improvement  was  finished  in  1755,  having  occupied 
the  architect  about  nine  years  in  all ;  and  it  has  stood 
ever  since. 

This  bridge  over  the  Taff^commonly  called  the  New 
Bridge,  and  by  the  Welsh  Pont  y  Pridd  —  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  erection,  the  laigest  stone  arch  known  to 
exist  in  the  world.  Before  its  erection  the  Rialto  at 
Venice,  the  span  of  which  was  only  ninety-eight  feet, 
was  entitled,  as  Mr.  Malkin  remarks,  to  this  distinction 
among  bridges;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  include  the 
famous  aqueduct-bridge  at  Alcantara,  near  Lisbon,  con- 
sisting in  all  of  thirty-five  arches,  the  eighth  of  which  is 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  width,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  in  height.  The  bridge 
at  Alcantara  was  finished  in  1732.  Since  the  erection 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Taff  several  other  stone  arches  of 
extraordinary  dimensions  have  been  biult  both  in  our 
own  country  and  in  France — such  for  instance  as  the 
five  composing  the  splendid  Pont  de  Neuilly  over  the 
Seine  near  Paris,  the  span  of  each  of  which  is  a  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  feet, — the  central  arch  of  the  bridge 
over  the  same  river  at  Mantes,  which  is  of  the  same  di- 
mensions— the  Island  Britkte,  as  it  is  called,  over  the 
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Liffey  near  Dnblin,  whioh  is  a  single  arch  of  a  bnndnd 
and  Btz  feet  in  width — the  bridge  over  the  Tees  at 
Winston,  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  also  a  single  arch  of  a 
hundred  and  eight  feet  nine  inches  wide,  and  which  was 
hnilt  in  1762  by  John  Johnson,  a  common  mason,  at  a 
cost  of  only  five  hundred  ponnds — and  the  nine  elliptical 
arches,  each  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  span,  forming 
the  magnificent  Waterloo  Bridge,  over  the  Thamea  al 
Londoh.  But  no  one  of  these  great  works  rivals  in 
respect  of  dimensions  the  arch  constmcted  by  Edwards.* 
The  bridge  over  the  Taff,  we  may  add,  rises  to  the 
he^ht  of  thirty-five  feet  above  the  water,  and  is  the 
segment  of  a  circle  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  feet  in 
diameter.  Buttressed  as  it  is  at  each  extremity  by  lofty 
mountains,  while  the  water  Sows  in  full  6de  beneath  it, 
its  aspect,  as  it  is  seen  rising  into  the  air,  may  well  be 
conceived  to  be  particularly  striking  and  grand. 

This  bridge,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  wonder  to  tbis 
day,  spread  the  fame  of  Edwards  over  Etll  the  conntiy. 
He  afterwards  bnilt  many  other  bribes  in  South  Wales, 
several  of  which  consisted  also  of  rangle  arches  of  con- 
siderable width,  although  in  no  case  approaching  to  that 
of  the  arch  over  the  Taff.  One  whioh  he  erected  over 
the  Tawy  near  Swansea,  had  a  span  of  eighty  feet — 
another  at  Llandovery  in  Carmarthenshire  ynm  eigbty- 
four  feet  wide— and  a  third,  Wychbree  Bridge,  over  the 
Tawy,  was  of  the  width  of  ninety-five  feet.  All  the 
bridges  which  Edvrards  built  after  his  first  attempt  have 
their  arches  formed  of  segments  of  mnch  lat^r  circlei 
than  he  ventured  to  try  in  that  case ;  and  the  roads  over 
them  are  consequently  much  flatter,  a  convenience  which 
amply  compensates  for  their  inferiority  in  point  of  im- 

*  A  bridge,  however,  bse  lince  been  Ixdlt  at  Che«ter,  irikidt 
ie  the  largeBt  uingle  aioh  in  the  world,  bong  200  feet  BpsD.  A 
biidge  over  tbe  Severn,  bujlt  about  tweDty-flve  yean  ago  at  Gloo- 
cester.is  150  feetepan;  and  the&rchce  of  tbe  New  London  Bridge, 
completed  in  1831,  are  larpor  than  th»t  of  Pont  y  Pridd, 


posing  appearanoe.  He  found  bis  my  to  this  improve- 
ment entirely  by  his  own  experience  and  sagacity;  M 
indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  done  to  all  the  knowledge 
he  posseBsed  in  his  art.  Even  his  primsiples  of  common 
masonry,  he  used  himseU  to  deolare,  he  had  learned 
chiefly  from  hia  studies  among  the  rains  of  an  old  Qothio 
castle  in  his  native  parish.  In  bridge-building  the 
three  objeots  which  1^  always  strove  to  attain  in  the 
highest  possible  d^jreewere,  first,  durability ;  secondly, 
&eedom  for  the  passage  of  the  water  under  the  bridge ; 
and  lastly,  ease  of  traffic  over  it. 

In  oommenoing  architect  Edwards  did  not  abandon 
the  business  (tf  his  forefitthers.  He  was  likewise  a 
&rmer  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Kay,  snrh  was  his  mi- 
wearied  activity  that,  not  satisfied  with  his  week-day 
labours  in  these  two  capacities,  he  also  officiated  <m 
Sundays  as  pastor  to  an  Independent  congregation, 
having  been  regularly  ordained  to  that  office  when  he 
was  about  thir^  years  of  age,  and  holding  it  till  bis 
death.  He  accepted  the  usual  salary  &om  his  congre- 
gation, considering  it  right  that  they  should  support 
their  minister ;  but,  instead  of  putting  the  money  into 
his  own  pocket,  be  returned  it  all,  and  often  much  more, 
in  charity  to  the  poor.  He  always  preached  in  Welsh, 
although  early  in  life  he  had  also  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  langtu^,  having  embraced- 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  it  under  the  tuition  of  a 
blind  old  schoolmaster,  in  whose  house  he  once  lodged 
for  a  short  time  while  doing  some  work  at  the  county 
town  of  Cardiff.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  aU  bis  cha- 
racteristic assiduity  of  application  in  this  effort,  and  to 
have  made  a  correspondingly  rapid  prepress. 

This  ingenious  and  worthy  man  died  in  178S,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  &mily  of  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  his  eldest  son  David  became  also  an  emi- 
nent architect  and  bridge-builder,  although  he  had  had 
no  other  instruction  in  hia  profession  than  what  his 
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&ther  had  given  him.  David's  eldest  aon  is  also  said  to 
have  inherited  the  genins  of  his  father  and  his  giaud- 
fether. 

We  will  take  advantage  of  the  mention  of  Edward'i 
clerioal  occupation  to  snbjoin  a  few  voids  respecting 
another  oleigTman,  the  ttondetfvi  Robert  Walker,  as 
he  is  still  called  in  Che  district  of  the  counti^  where  he 
resided,  who  was  curate  of  Seatbwaite  in  Cumberland 
during  the  greater  part  of  last  centnt?.  The  fullest 
account  t^t  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Walker  is  that  given, 
in  the  notes  to  his  series  of  sonnets  entitled  The  Bivei 
Duddon,  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  whose  poem  <J  The 
Excursion  the  worthy  cleigyman  is  also  noticed  with  the 
commendation  due  to  his  singular  virtues.  From  this 
memoir  we  leam  that  Walker  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Seathwaite  in  ITOft;  that,  being  of  delicate  constitution, 
it  was  determined  by  his  parents,  whose  yoangest  child 
he  wa8,  to  breed  him  a  scholar ;  and  that  accordingly  he 
was  taught  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic by  the  cletgyman  of  the  pariah,  who  also  ofBciated 
as  schoolmaster.  He  afterwards  contrived  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  classics ;  and,  becoming  in  this 
manner  qualified  for  taking  holy  orders,  was  ordained 
and  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  his  native  parish,  which 
was  at  this  time  (about  the  year  1735}  of  the  value  of 
five  pounds  per  annum.  On  obtaining  possession  of  this 
living  Walker  married,  his  wife  bringing  him  what  he 
calls  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a  "  fortune  "  of  forty 
pounds.  Wemnst  refer  to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  pagcs.and 
the  documents  which  will  be  found  printed  there,  for  a 
detail  of  all  that  the  industry  and  economy  of  the  curate 
and  his  wife  contrived  to  accomplish  upon  these  scan^ 
resources.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  abont  twenty  years  after 
Walker's  entrance  upon  his  living  we  find  its  value,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  increased  only  to  the 
amount  in  all  of  seventeen  pounds  ten  shillings.  At  a 
subsequent  period  it  received  a  further  augmentation,  to 
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what  amount  is  not  Btaled ;  bat  it  was  not  oongiderable. 
Before  this  Mti.  Walker  had  declined  to  accept  the  ad- 
joining onracy  of  Ulpha,  to  be  held,  as  proposed  by  the 
bishop,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Seathwaite,  con§ider- 
ing,  aa  he  says  himaelf,  that  the  annexation  "  wonld  be 
apt  to  canee  a  general  discontont  among  the  inhabitants 
of  both  places,  by  either  thinking  themselveB  slighted, 
being  only  served  alternately,  or  n^lect^  in  the  duty, 
or  attribnting  it  to  covetousneas  in  me  ;  all  which  ooca- 
aions  of  mTirmnring  I  would  willingly  avoid."  Yet  at 
thia  time  he  had  a  family  of  eight  or  nine  children. 
One  of  his  aons  he  afterwards  maintained  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  till  he  was  ready  for  taking  holy  orders. 
He  was,  like  hia  predeoeaaors  in  the  same  cure,  school- 
master as  well  as  clei^;yman  of  his  parish;  but  "he 
made  no  charge,"  says  his  bic^rapher,  "  for  teaching 
school ;  such  as  could  afford  to  pay  gave  him  what  th^ 
pleased."  His  hospitality  to  hia  parishioners  every 
Sunday  was  literally  without  limitation;  he  kept  a 
plentiM  table  for  all  who  chOse  to  come.  Economical 
as  he  was,  no  act  of  his  life  was  chargeable  with  any- 
thing in  the  least  degree  savouring  of  avarice ;  on  the 
contrary,  many  parte  of  his  conduct  displayed  what  in 
any  station  wonld  have  been  deemed  extraordinary  dis- 
interestednesB  and  generosity.  Finally,  at  his  death, 
in  1802,  he  actually  left  behind  him  no  less  a  snm  than 
two  thousand  pounds. 

There  is  in  all  this,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  remarks, 
something  so  extraordinary  as  to  make  some  explanatory 
details  necessary.  "And  to  begin,"  he  says,  "with  hia 
industry;  eight  honrs  in  each  day,  during  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  half  of  Saturday,  except  when  the  labours 
of  husbandry  were  uigent,  he  was  occupied  in  teaching. 
His  seat  was  within  the  roils  of  the  altar ;  the  communion- 
table was  his  desk ;  and,  like  Shenstone's  schoolmistresa, 
the  master  employed  himself  at  the  spinning-wheel, 
while  the  children  were  repeating  their  lessons  by  bis 
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Bide.  Evei7  evenisg,  aSter  school-hoars,  if  not  more 
profitably  engaged,  he  oontinned  the  nme  kind  of 
labour,  exohaDging,  for  the  benefit  ol  exercise,  the  small 
wheel,  at  which 'he  had  sat,  for  the  laige  one  on  which 
wool  is  apnu,  the  spinner  steppii^  to  and  fro.  That 
was  the  wheel  constantly  in  readiness  to  prevent  the 
waste  of  a  moment's  time.  Nor  was  his  indnsti;  with 
the  pea,  when  occasion  called  for  it,  less  eager.  En- 
trusted with  extensive  management  of  public  and  private 
afiain,be  acted  in  his  rustic  neigfaboorfaood  as  Bcrivenco', 
writing  out  petitions,  deeds  of  conveyanoe,  willa,  cove- 
nants, &o.,  with  pecuniary  gain  to  himself,  and  to  the 
great  benefit  of  his  employers.  These  labouis,  at  all 
times  considerable,  at  cme  period  of  the  year,  vix.,  be- 
tween Christmas  and  Candlemas,  when  money  traas- 
aotioQS  are  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country,  were  often 
so  intense,  that  he  passed  great  part  of  the  night,  and 
sometimes  whole  nights,  at  his  desk.  His  garden,  also, 
was  tilled  hy  his  own  hand ;  he  had  a  right  of  pastoiage 
upon  the  monntains  for  a  few  sheep  and  a  couple  of 
cows,  which  required  his  attendance ;  with  this  pastoral 
occupation  he  joined  the  labours  of  husbandry  upon  a 
small  scale,  renting  two  or  three  acres  in  addition  to  his 
own  leas  than  one  aore  of  glebe;  and  the  humblest 
drudget7  which  the  oultavation  of  these  fields  required 
was  perfonned  by  himself.  He  also  assisted  his  neigh- 
boura  in  haymaking  and  shearing  their  fiooks,  and  in 
the  performance  of  this  latter  service  be  was  eminently 
dexterous.  They  in  their  torn,  complimented  him  widi 
the  present  of  a  hayoock,  or  a  fleeoe ;  lees  as  a  recom- 
pense for  this  partioular  service  than  as  a  geuenl  ac- 
knowledgment. The  Sabbath  was  m  a  strict  sense  kept 
holy;  the  Sunday  evenings  being  devoted  to  reading 
the  Scripture  and  family  prayer.  The  principal  festivals 
appointed  by  the  Church  were  also  duly  observed ;  but 
through  every  other  day  in  tiiie  week,  throngh  eveiy 
week  in  the  year,  he  was  incessantly  occupied  in  worin 


of  haad  or  mind ;  not  allowing  a  moment  Tor  recreation, 
except  npon  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  he  indnlged 
himself  with  a  newspaper,  or  sometimes  with  a  magazine. 
The  frugality  and  temperance  established  in  his  hoase 
were  as  admirable  as  the  industry.  Notbing  to  which 
the  name  of  Inxory  could  be  given  was  there  known ;  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  indeed,  when  t«a  had  been 
bronght  into  almost  general  nse,  it  was  prorided  for 
Tisitors,  and  for  sach  of  his  own  family  as  retnmed  occa- 
sionally to  his  roof,  and  had  been  accnstomed  to  this 
lefroshment  elsewhere ;  bnt  neither  he  nor  his  wife  ever 
'  partook  of  it.  The  raiment  worn  by  his  fiimily  was 
oomely  and  decent,  bnt  as  simple  as  their  diet;  the 
homeHpnu  materials  were  made  up  into  apparel  by  their 
own  hands.  At  the  time  of  the  decease  d  this  thrifty 
pair,  their  cotb^  contained  a  large  store  of  webs  cf 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  woven  from  thread  of  their  own 
spinning.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  pew  in  the 
ohapel  in  which  the  family  nsed  to  sit  remained  a  few 
years  ago  neatly  lined  with  woollen  cloth,  spun  by  the 
pastor's  own  hand.  It  is  the  only  pew  in  the  chapel  so 
distingnished ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  instance  of  his 
conformity  to  the'delicafo  accommodations  of  modem 
times.  The  fnel  of  the  house,  like  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours, consisted  of  peat,  procured  from  the  mosses  by 
their  own  labour.  The  lights  by  which,  in  the  winter 
evenings,  their  work  was  performed  were  of  their  own 
mann&cture,  such  as  atill  continue  to  be  used  in  these 
cottages ;  they  are  made  of  the  pith  of  mshes  dipped  in 
fat.  White  candles,  as  tallow  candles  are  here  called, 
were  reserved  to  honour  the  Christmas  festivals,  and 
were  perhaps  produced  upon  no  other  occasions.  Once 
a  month,  during  the  proper  season,  a  sheep  was  drawn 
from  their  small  mountain  flock,  and  killed  for  the  use 
of  tho  family ;  and  a  cow,  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
was  salted  and  dried  for  winter  provision ;  the  hide  was 
tanned  to  furnish  them  with  shoes.     By  these  various 
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resoarcea  this  venerable  clergyman  reared  a  nnmerons 
family ;  not  only  preserving  them,  as  he  afiectiDgly 
says,  "  from  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life,"  but  afford- 
ing them  an  "  nnstiuted  education,  and  the  meana  of 
raising  themaelves  in  sooiety." 

All  this,  if  not  a  lesson  in  the  porsoit  of  knowledge, 
IB  at  least  a  striking  example  of  what  assiduity  and  per- 
severance will  do  in  any  pursuit,  as  well  as  highly  in- 
structive with  regard  to  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  that  oan  engage  the  attention  of  literary  or 
scientific  students,  the  art,  namely,  of  husbanding  lime 
and  employing  it  to  the  best  advantage.  But  with  all 
his  industry  of  another  description,  Mr.  TrValker  did  not 
find  it  impossible  to  nourish  and  exercise  also  his  mental 
powera.  "  It  might  have  been  concluded,"  his  biogra- 
pher proceeds,  "  that  no  one  could  thus,  as  it  were,  have 
oonverted  his  body  into  a  machine  of  industry  for  the 
humblest  uses,  and  kept  Mb  thoughts  so  frequently  bent 
upon  secular  concerns,  without  grievous  injnry  to  the 
more  precious  parts  of  his  nature.  .  How  could  llie 
powers  of  intelleot  thrive,  or  its  graces  be  displayed,  in 
the  midst  of  circumstances  apparently  so  un&vourable, 
and  when  to  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  mind  so  small 
a  portion  of  time  was  allotted?  But,  in  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  things  in  their  nature  adverse  were  recon- 
ciled; his  conversation  was  remarkable,  not  only  for 
being  chaste  and  pure,  but  for  the  degree  in  which  it 
was  fervent  and  eloquent;  his  written  style  was  correct, 
simple,  and  animated.  Nor  did  his  affections  suffer  more 
than  his  intellect ;  he  was  tenderly  alive  to  all  the  duties 
of  his  pastoral  office ;  the  poor  and  needy  '  he  never  sent 
empty  away;'  the  stranger  was  fed  and  refreshed  in 
passing  that  unfrequented  vale;  the  sick  were  visited; 
and  the  feelings  of  humanity  found  further  exercise 
among  the  distresses  and  embarrassments  in  the  worldly 
estate  of  his  neighbours,  with  which  his  talents  for 
business  made  him  acquainted;  and  the  disinterested- 
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nesa,  impartiaUty,  and  uprightneHa  which  he  mamtaitied 
in  the  maiiagement  of  all  affaire  confided  to  him  were 
virtues  seldom  Beparated  in  his  own  conscience  from 
religioUB  obligatione.  Nor  could  such  conduct  fail  to 
remind  those  who  witnessed  it  of  a  spirit  nobler  than 
law  or  custom ;  they  felt  convictions  which,  but  for  such 
intercourse,  could  not  have  been  afforded,  that,  as  in  the 
practice  of  their  pastor  there  was  no  guile,  bo  in  bis 
&ith  there  was  nothing  hollow ;  and  we  are  warranted 
in  believing  that,  npon  these  occasions,  eelfisbiiess,  ob- 
stinacy, and  discord  would  often  give  way  before  the 
breathings  of  his  good  will  and  saintly  integrity.  It 
may  be  prraumed  also,  while  his  hnmble  congregation 
were  listening  to  the  moral  precepts  which  he  delivered 
from  the  pulpit,  and  to  the  Christian  exhortations,  that 
they  should  lore  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  and  do 
as  they  would  be  done  unto,  that  peculiar  efScacy  was 
given  to  the  preacher's  labours  by  recollections  in  the 
minds  of  his  congr^ation,  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
do  no  more  than  his  own  actions  were  daily  setting 
before  their  eyes." 

"What  may  be  deemed  out  of  character,  we  may  merely 
add,  in  some  of  the  occnpations  in  which  this  excellent 
olergyman  was  wont  to  employ  himself  ought  to  be 
judged  of  with  a  reference  both  to  the  times  in  which  he 
was  bom  and  grew  up,  and  to  the  simple  and  sequestered 
population  among  whom  it  was  his  lot  to  pass  his  life. 
"Had  he  lived,"  says  Mr.  Wordsworth  justly,  "at  a 
later  period,  the  principle  of  duty  would  have  produced 
application  as  unremitting ;  the  same  euei^  of  character 
would  have  been  displayed,  though  in  many  instances 
with  widely  different  effects." 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 
pCKsriT  or  KBowLKDOK  by  tb&tbllebs: — litbqow  ; 

HTEITABT  ;     ATEBlOAy   HTDART;    LBDYABD;    BEUONI. — OOS- 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  practice  whicli  pre- 
vailed amotm;  ttie  earlier  Greek  philosophers  of  seekii^ 
knowledge  by  travelling  into  foreign  parts,  and  have 
mentioned  Solon,  Pythagoras.  Democrittu,  and  othen, 
as  having  resorted  to  this  method  of  storing  their  minds 
with  information  and  enlarging  their  capacities  of 
thought.  Homer  himself  was  traditionaUy  reported  to 
have  acquired  his  vsrions  knowledge  of  mankind  and  of 
nature  by  having  actually  perambulated  the  difEerent 
lands  of  which  he  sung.  Plato  did  not  open  his  Aca- 
demy till  he  had  visited  both  Italy  and  -E^ypt,  and 
come  back  to  his  native  Athens  ftanght  wiUi  all  the 
learning  both  of  the  East  and  the  West  Herodotus, 
the  Father  of  History,  spent  the  greatOT  part  of  his  life 
in  travelling  over  £^^t,  Libya,  AstQTia,  Scyihia, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  different  states  and  i^es  aS 
Greece,  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  great  work,  whidi 
is  tilled  with  descriptions  of  what  ita  author  bad  seeo 
with  his  own  eyes  in  these  jonmeyings,  and  with 
accounts  of  transactions  and  events,  the  oircumstauoes 
of  which  he  had  collected  in  the  plaoes  where  they 
happened.  In  those  days  foreign  travel  offered  to  a 
liberal  curiosity  almost  its  only  opportonity  of  learning 
much,  either  of  other  countries,  or  even  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  branches  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Now  all  learning  is  recorded  in  books, 
and  books  are  in  the  hands  of  everybody.  Whatever 
new  light  breaks  forth  in  one  country  spreads  itself  in 
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this  way  over  every  otber  almost  as  inetantaneonBly  as 
the  liglit  of  the  risen  sun  over  the  hemisphere.  Books 
even  bring  other  ooontries  themselves,  as  it  were,  home 
to  118,  tmd  enable  ns  to  make  ourselves  to  a  certain 
extent  familiar  with  them  and  their  inhabitants  without 
crossing  our  thresholds.  But  in  the  days  of  Plato  and 
Herodotus,  this  fireside  travelling,  as  it  has  been 
quaintly  called,  was,  like  many  of  onr  other  modem 
luxuries,  comparatiTely  unknown.  The  books  that 
existed  were  few,  and  to  the  generality  of  people  almost 
as  if  they  did  not  exist  at  all.  Nor  had  more  than  a 
very  small  portion  even  of  the  philosophic  knowledge 
of  which  mankind  were  already  in  possession  been  as 
yet  collected  into  theae  convenient  depositories.  It 
mostly  floated  still  upon  the  breath  of  men's  lips,  and 
was  to  be  sought  for  in  distant  countries  where  the 
living  sages  dwelt.  Thither,  therefore,  the  student 
repaired  as  to  his  university.  Nor  was  the  necessity 
which  was  thus  imposed  upon  him,  of  becoming  a  tra- 
veller at  the  same  time  that  he  became  a  student, 
without  some  peculiar  advantages,  nnfavoiirable  aa 
such  a  condition  of  things  was  upon  the  whole  to  the 
rapid  and  general  diffbaion  of  knowledge.  It  might  be 
a  question  whether  the  fabrio  of  philosophy  which  arose 
in  Greece  between  the  age  of  Pythagoras  and  that  of 
Plato  may  not  have  been  indebted  for  something  of  its 
imposing  mould  and  lineaments  of  finer  beauty  to  the 
more  extended  and  varied  views  of  the  world  and  of 
mankind,  which  were  acquired  by  its  foundera  and 
constructors  in  their  extensive  wanderings.  The  abun- 
dant supply  we  now  have  of  the  reflected  light  of  books, 
and  its  commodiousness  for  ordinary  purposes,  have 
well  nigh  turned  away  the  eyes  of  ordinary  students 
from  the  use  and  the  desire  of  any  other,  and  abolished 
altogether  from  the  onstomaiy  methods  of  education, 
both  that  direct  communication  of  mind  with  mind,  and 
that  intercouse  with  things  themselves  instead  of  the 
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mere  words  by  wluch  they  are  dimly  shadowed  forth, 
whereby  the  great  thinkers  of  earliest  antiqiiity  wen 
chiefly  nnrtured.  May  not  the  effect  be  somewhat 
analogous  to  what  would  be  produced  on  the  bodily 
o^^  of  Tieion  by  withdrawii^;  it  altogether  from  the 
natural  light  of  day,  and  confining  it  to  artificial  li^t  ? 
Books,  immense  as  their  value  really  is,  are  overrated 
when  it  is  supposed  that  they  may  be  made  to  teach  us 
everything.  Many  of  the  items  which  conetitnte  the 
mass  of  human  knowledge  have  not  yet  fonnd  their  way 
into  books,  bat  remain  still  loose  and  ungathered  among 
the  habits  and  daily  transactionfi  of  society,  or  of  some 
particular  portion  of  it,  &om  intercourse  with  which  they 
are  much  more  easily  and  perfectly  learned  than  they 
could  be  &om  books,  were  they  actually  to  be  there 
recorded.  But  much  of  what  meets  us  in  our  direct 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  supplies  us  with  the 
richest  sources  of  reflection  and  speculation,  does  not 
admit  of  being  transferred  to  books  at  aU.  Indeed  what 
should  any  one  of  us  know  of  that  oountiy,  or  portion 
of  society,  with  which  we  happen  to  be  most  &miliar,  if 
all  our  knowledge  of  it  consisted  merely  either  of  what 
has  been,  or  of  what  could  be,  set  down  about  it  in 
books?  What  mere  description,  even  the  most  minute 
and  liaithful,  ever  placed  before  any  man  an  exact  repre- 
sentation even  of  a  scene  in  the  world  of  iimnimat*' 
nature  ?  The  copy,  it  is  true,  simply  by  virtne  of  its 
being  a  copy,  may  have  charms  which  the  reality  wants : 
but  that  is  not  the  question.  The  one  is  eomettking  en- 
tirely different  from  the  other,  and  produces  a  different 
impression  upon  the  mind.  Much  more  must  Hiis  be 
the  case  wfaen  the  subject  of  the  description  is  eomethii^ 
that,  from  the  more  varions,  complicated,  aod  shifting 
nature  of  its  relations  and  lineaments,  and  &om  mudi 
of  its  character  not  showing  itself  to  the  eye  at  all.  still 
less  admits  of  being  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a  picture. 
The  moral  condition,  indeed,  of  a  country  and  its  in- 
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habitantB  is  constitnted  hy  bo  multifarious  a  concouree 
of  cdrcnmBtAiices,  that  their  uumber  and  diversity  alone 
would  preclude  them  from  being  adequately  represented 
in  their  working  and  effect  by  any  deBcription.  To  be 
felt  and  understood  in  their  real  power  and  combined 
agency,  they  must  be  seen  and  experienoed.  A  general 
judgment  with  r^ard  to  the  matter  may  undoubtedly 
be  formed  from  the  reports  of  others ;  and  from  audi 
reports  also,  filled  up  and  coloured  by  the  mind  of  the 
reader  or  hearei',  a  sufGciently  vivid  picture  of  some- 
thing having  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  original  may 
be  drawn ;  but  the  real  features  of  that  original  are 
nevertheless  sure  to  he  in  a  thousand  respects  mis- 
conceived. Hence  with  regard  to  certain  subjects,  and 
these  neither  the  least  interesting  nor  the  least  important 
to  be  known,  travelling  becomes  a  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  for  which  in  feet  there  la  no  substitute. 
Crowded,  too,  as  is  this  path  of  enterprise  with  so  many  J 
both  of  the  hazards  and  the  opportunities  most  alluring  | 
to  a  warm  imagination,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
it  should  always  have  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  active  ' 
and  adventurous  spirits,  and  that  in  no  other  pursuit 
whatever  should  greater  toils,  privations,  and  dangers 
have  been  encountered  and  overcome. 

In  the  small  space  that  now  remains  to  us  we  cannot 
attempt  to  enumerate  many  names  from  the  long  cata- 
logue of  celebrated  travellers ;  hut  our  work  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  reference  to  a  few  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  examples  which  recent  times  have 
afforded  of  this  species  of  devotioa  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  There  is  no  other,  as  we  have  just  remarked, 
which  has  sustained  men  in  the  endurance  of  more 
severe  and  prolonged  sufTering,  or  more  frequently 
tempted  them  to  peril  everytidng,  even  life  itself,  in  the 
effort  to  attain  their  object. 

Some  have  periormed  journeys  of  wonderiul  extent 
and  difficulty  on  foot.    Ot  this  class  is  Willuu  Lith- 
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SOW,  who  was  bom  in  Scotland  about  ttie  end  of  the 
flixteenth  ceatniy.  This  person,  in  a  history  at  his  ad- 
TsntorM,  which  he  pablished  in  1IJ14,  and  which  his 
been  more  than  onca  reprinted,  compotes  the  eiient 
of  iiis  pedestrian  wanderings  over  variomi  conntries  is 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  at  no  less  than  thirty-six 
thousand  miles.  He  underwent  many  hardships  in  tbe 
course  of  his  peregrinations  ;  but  the  wot^  uuEfortune 
whioh  befel  him  was  what  he  saflered  in  his  retain 
home,  when  he  was  seized  at  Malaga,  in  Spain,  h^  the 
Inquisition,  and  subjected  both  to  the  ordinary  and  tbe 
extraordinary  torture.  So  dreadfully  was  he  disabled 
by  the  injuries  he  roooiTed  on  this  occasion,  that  after 
he  reached  England,  and  it  was  proposed  that  he  shoald 
make  his  appearance  at  Conrii  to  present  his  book  to 
James  I.,  he  had  to  be  carried  thither  on  a  litter,  his 
worn  and  emaciated  frame  exciting  the  astonishment  of 
all  who  saw  him.  Lithgow,  who  afterwards  recovered 
his  health,  died  in  1640.  The  late  Mr.  Johw  Stewabt, 
commonly  called  Walking  Stewart,  afibids  us  another 
instance  which  deserves  to  be  commemontted  under 
this  head.  Mr.  Stewart  had  only  recently  gone  out  to 
Madras  as  a  writer  in  tiio  servioe  of  the  East  India 
Company,  when,  in  the  year  1765,  he  formed  the  ex- 
traordinary resolution  of  leaving  the  Presidency,  and 
setting  out  to  travel  on  foot  over  the  world.  The  first 
thing  which  he  did,  in  pursuance  of  this  determination, 
was  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Directors,  in  which  he  told 
them  that  he  "  was  bom  for  higher  pnrsuit^  than  to  be 
a  copier  of  invoices  and  bills  of  lading  to  a  company  of 
grocers,  haberdashers,  and  cheesemongers."  This 
heroic  epistle,  which  doubtless  not  a  little  amused  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  is  said  to  be  still  pre- 
served among  the  records  of  the  Company,  Its  spirited 
author  lost  very  little  time,  after  despatching  it,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  execute  his  project.  He  first  directed  his 
course  to  Delhi;    and  ho  subeequently  visited  in  the 
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game  manner  aliaost  every  other  part  of  the  Indian 
peninaala,  and  even  extended  his  excnrsione  to  Persia, 
and,  orosaing  the  Bed  Sea,  traversed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  opposite  continent  of  Africa.  Finallj,  he 
determined  to  make  out  the  journey  to  Enrope  on  foot, 
which  he  actually  aooomplished,  arriving  at  length  in 
safety  at  Marseilles,  after  ennnonnting  a  long  suocession 
of  difficoltiee  by  the  most  nnconqnerable  perseverance. 
He  then  made  a  tonr  through  Spain,  and  afterwards 
walked  across  France  to  his  native  country,  Bnt  he  had 
not  come  hame,  even  after  all  this  exertion,  to  repose 
from  his  toils.  He  soon  after  set  out  on  a  pedestrian 
perambulation  over  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
and,  that  finisl^,  he  proceeded  to  the  New  World, 
and  walked  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States. 
Such  performances  will  be  acknowledged  to  have  amply 
earned  for  their  author  the  epithet  by  which  he  was 
distinguished. 

Walking  Stewart  moat  not  be  oonfoanded  with  his 
oontemporaiy  Mr.  Jambs  Stuart,  commonly  called 
Athenian  Stuart,  from  his  splendid  work  entitled  '  The 
Antiquities  of  Athens,'  who,  it  so  happens,  is  also  famous 
for  his  travela,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was  performed 
on  foot.  Indeed,  Stuart's  life  isaltt^ethersfine  instance 
of  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  was  bom 
in  London  in  1713,  and  by  the  early  death  of  his  father 
was  left,  while  yet  a  boy,  to  support  his  mother  and  'her 
three  younger  children,  by  the  etercise  of  his  almost 
uninstruoted  talents  in  the  humble  occupation  of  paint- 
ing fans.  While  sustaining  this  heavy  charge,  he  found 
time  to  atndy,  almost  without  assistance,  not  only  the 
higher  departments  of  the  art  of  drawing,  bnt  anatomy, 
geometry,  and  other  branches  of  science,  the  knowledge 
of  which  he  deemed  essential  to  his  professional  progress 
aa  a  draftsman  and  painter.  He  even  taught  himself 
Latin,  exoited  by  a  desire  to  understand  the  inscriptions 
in  that  language  which  he  used  to  see  under  engravings ; 
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and  ha  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  study  of  Greek. 
But  the  kaowlodge  he  found  in  books  was  insufficient  to 
satisfy  him ;  he  could  take  no  rest  until  be  had  seen 
with  his  own  eyea  those  lands  of  Italy  and  Greece  d 
which  he  had  read  so  much.  He  therefore  made  pre- 
parations for  travel ;  and  let  it  be  recorded  to  his  honour 
that  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  exert  himaelf  to  obtain 
situations  for  his  sister  and  his  two  younger  brothers, 
which,  although  humble,  might  enable  them  to  support 
themselves  and  their  mother  during  his  absence.  An 
anecdote  is  also  told  of  him  whioh  places  in  a  striking 
point  of  view  the  resolute  enthusiasm  vrith  which  ho  set 
out  on  his  enterprise.  He  had  a  dangerous  wen  on  his 
face,  which  a  surgeon  whom  he  consulted  advised  him 
to  endeavour  to  get  removed  before  commencing  his 
travels. '  As  the  least  hazardous  mode  of  treatment,  it 
was  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  submit  it  to  a  course 
of  medical  applications  which  would  occupy  a  consider- 
able time.  Stuart  himself,  however,  immediately  asked 
if  an  operation  could  not  be  attempted.  On  being  in- 
formed, in  reply,  that  it  certainly  might,  but  that  it 
would  be  attended  with  some  duiger,  he  reflected  a 
moment,  and  then,  placing  himself  on  a  chair,  requested 
the  surgeon  to  proceed  immediately  to  apply  the  knife ; 
"I,"  said  he,  "shall  not  stir."  The  operation,  fortu- 
nately, was  performed  with  perfect  success.  Stuart  then 
set  out  on  foot,  and  in  this  manner  accomplished  (he 
journey  to  Bome.  He  had  little  or  no  money  in  his 
pocket;  but  he  supported  himself  on  his  way  by  the 
paintings  whioh  he  executed  and  sold.  While  at  Home 
he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bevett,  the  architect, 
with  whom  he  a^rwards  proceeded  to  Greece.  It  was 
during  a  residence  of  some  years  in  that  oountry  that 
he  collected  the  materials  for  his  great  work,  already 
mentioned,  which  was  published  in  1762,  and  imme- 
diately introduced  its  author  both  to  fame  and  to  abun- 
dant and  lucralive  employment  in  the  new  profession  of 
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an  architect,  which  he  had  resolved  to  embrace.  He 
was  afterwardB  appointed  surveyor  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  and  of  th« 
Antiquarian  Societiea.     Mr,  Stnart  died  in  178'8. 

K  our  object  were  to  enumerate  the  important  aoces- 
BionB  which  have  been  made  both  to  geography  and  the 
other  sciences  by  penions  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  travelling,  there  are  many  other  names  of  greater 
eminence  which  would  claim  our  attention ;  but,  for 
our  particular  purpose,  we  must  select  our  notices  with 
reference,  not  so  much  to  the  positive  discoveries  which 
the  traveller  may  have  made,  as  to  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise he  has  displayed,  and  the  extraordinary  sacrifices 
to  which  he  has  submitted  for  the  sake  of  his  object ; 
and,  estimated  by  that  criterion,  there  is  perhaps  no 
name  that  ought  in  this  department  of  exertion  t«  be 
placed  before  that  of  John  Lkdtard.  Ledyard  was 
bom  in  the  year  1751,  in  Connecticut,  in  North  Ame- 
rica. His  lather,  who  was  the  captain  of  a  vessel  em- 
ployed in  the  ^Vest  India  trade,  died  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-five,  leaving  his  widow,  with  John  and  three 
younger  children,  almost  destitute  of  any  means  of  sup- 
port. Some  time  alter  this,  Mrs.  Ledyard  married  again, 
on  which  the  subject  of  our  notice  went  to  live  with 
his  grandfather,  who  took  upon  himself  the  chai^  of 
educating  and  providing  fiir  him.  The  strange  and 
shifting  history  of  his  youth  we  can  only  sketch  very 
rapidly.  After  having  been  kept  for  some  time  at  a 
grammar-school  in  the  town  of  Hartford,  where  he  ac- 
quired some  acquaintance  with  the  classical  tongues,  he 
was  sent  to  a  lawyer's  office.  Here  he  remained  only  a  . 
few  months,  when,  finding  law  not  at  all  to  his  taste,  he 
abandoned  the  study.  He  was  now  nineteen ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  passed  a  year  or  two  more  of  his  life  in 
doing  nothing.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1772,  he  determined  to  enter  himself  a  student  at  a  col- 
lege which  had  been  recently  established  at  Hanover,  in 
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Kew  Hmnpehire,  for  tho  eduoation  of  missionaries  to  b« 
employed  in  converting  the  Indians.  In  eotering  upon 
this  new  purenit,  the  principal  part  of  his  eqoipment 
consisted  of  a  collection  of  dresses  and  seenory,  which 
he  took  with  him  to  the  college  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dulging his  taste  for  theatrical  amasements,  of  which  he 
had  some  time  before  become  passionately  fond.  After 
persevering  in  his  studies  for  four  months,  he  one  day, 
tired  of  the  quiet  life  he  had  been  leading,  left  the 
oollege,  without  leare  or  notice  of  hie  intention,  and  bent 
his  steps  to  the  woods,  where  he  wandered  about  with 
the  Indians  for  about  three  months  and  a  half.  "He  then 
returned  to  college;  but  after  a  residence  of  three  or 
four  months  longer,  he  ^ain  made  his  escape,  this  time 
embarking  in  a  canoe  which,  with  the  asaiBtance  of  soms 
of  bis  fellow-students,  he  had  hollowed  out  of  a  large 
tree,  with  the  intention  of  desccndii^  the  Conneoticat 
to  Hartford.  ITic  distance  was  not  lees  than  a  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  and  there  were  dahgerons  &11b  and 
rapids  in  many  parte  of  the  river  ;  but  the  intrepid  na- 
vigator accomplished  his  voyage  without  any  accident, 
although,  on  one  occasion,  while  he  lay  at  his  length  in 
his  bark,  wrapped  np  in  his  bear-skin,  and  absorbed  in 
the  perusal,  it  is  uncertain  whether  of  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment or  his  Ovid,  the  only  two  books  he  had  taken  with 
him,  he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  sucked  down  a 
formidable  precipice.  His  missionary  zeal  having  com- 
pletely evaporated,  his  views  were  now  turned  to  the 
regular  ministry ;  but,  although  he  began  the  prescribed 
preliminary  studies,  his  impatience  to  be  avtually  en- 
gaged in  preaching  would  not  allow  him  to  proceed  in 
this  course,  and  he  esertod  himself,  with  his  chaisc- 
teristic  spirit  and  energy,  to  carve  out,  if  possible,  a 
shorter  road  to  his  object.  But  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  very  interesting  memoirs  of  his  life  and 
travels,  published  by  his  countryman  Mr.  Sparks,  for  a 
detail  of  his  various  adventures  in  this  pursuit.    Suffice 
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it  to  say  that,  after  many  ridingB  to  and  &o,  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  reverend  gostleioaii  to  whom  he 
applied  for  immediate  ordination  to  accede  to  his  reqnert. 
This  determined  him  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  theology ; 
and,  in  a  few  weeks  after,  he'  entered  himself  as  a  com- 
mon Bailor  on  board  a  trading  yeaeel  bound  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  was  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  line  of 
life  suited  to  his  reetlesa  and  daring  character  of  mind ; 
still,  not  quite  satisfied,  be  took  an  opportimity,  while 
the  ship  was  lying  at  Gibraltar,  of  leaving  it,  and  enlist- 
ing aa  a  soldier.  But  by  the  exertions  of  the  captain, 
vho  was  his  friend,  bis  release  was  obtained  from  this 
new  engagement;  and  he  returned  to  the  vessel,  and 
completed  hia  voyage  back  to  America.  He  had  no 
intention,  however,  of  remaining  at  home.  In  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  one  of  bis  friraids  from  Gibraltar  he 
had  said,  "  I  allot  to  myself  a  seven  years'  ramble  more, 
although  the  past  has  long  since  wasted  the  means  I 
possessed ;"  and,  in  oonformify  with  this  resolution,  he 
next  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  England,  entering  himself 
again*  as  a  common  sailor  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for 
Plymouth.  From  Plymouth  he  begged  his  way  to 
London,  where  he  expected  to  find  some  relations ; 
but,  being  unsuccessful  in  a  short  search  he  made 
after  them,  be  addressed  himself  to  Captain  Cook,  who, 
was  then  (in  1TT6)  setting  out  on  his  third  and  last 
voyage,  and  was  by  him  engaged  to  accompany  the 
expedition  in  &e  capacity  of  a  corporal  of  marines. 
He  was  now  at  last  embarked  in  good  earnest  on  such 
a  rarnble  as  he  had  long  been  desirous  of,  and  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  something  of  the  world. 

In  the  course  of  hie  voyage,  Ledyard  distinguished 
himself  on  various  occasions  by  his  activity,  courage, 
and  spirit  of  adventure.  At  the  island  of  Onalaeka,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  he  was  selected  by 
Cook  to  go  alone  on  an  expedition  into  the  interior  in 
quest  of  a  European  settlement  wbicb  there  was  reason 
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to  believe  existed  there  ;  and  thia  liazardons  oomminion 
he  exeonted  with  great  ability  and  perfect  aaccees,  having, 
after  a  jonmey  of  two  days,  arrived  among  a  small  colony 
of  Bnssiana,  three  of  whom  he  brought  back  with  him 
to  the  ship.  At  Owhyhee  his  enterprising  disposition 
prompted  him,  aooompanied  by  two  other  persons  be- 
longing to  the  expedition,  to  attempt  the  asoent  of  the 
celebrated  volcanic  monnlain  called  Montut  Boa,  which 
has  been  computed  to  be  about  eigbteen  thousand  feet 
high.  After  persevering,  however,  for  two  days,  the 
party  found  themselves  obliged  to  return  without  having 
reached  the  summit.  The  mountain  has  since  been  as- 
cended by  Lord  Byron  and  several  of  his  offioers,  when 
he  carried  home  the  bodies  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  in  his  majesty's  ship  Blonde,  in 
1824-5.*  Ledyard  also  headed  the  party  of  marines 
who  were  with  Captain  Cook  when  he  was  killed  at  this 
island.  He  continued  for  two  years  longer  in  the  navy 
after  returning  ^m  his  voyage  round  the  world ;  and 
then,  having  found  himself  in  December,  1782,  in  a 
man-of-war  stationed  near  New  York,  he  considered  it 
his  duty  to  embraoe  the  opportunity  of  leaving  the  ser- 
vice of  a  country  with  which  his  own  was  now  engaged 
in  hostilities.  He  made  hia  escape,  accordingly,  firom 
the  ship,  and  returned  for  a  short  time  to  his  native  vil- 
l^e,  from  which  he  afterwatds  transferred  himself  to 
Hartford.  Durii^;  four  months  which  he  spent  here  he 
employed  himself  in  writing  an  account  of  his  adven- 
tures while  on  board  Cook's  ship,  which  was  published. 
Like  everything  that  Ledyud  wrote,  this  work, 
vrithout  much  polish  of  diction,  abounds  in  the  traces 
of  a  vigorous  mind  accustomed  to  suffer  no  opportunity 
to  pass  unimproved  of  storing  itself  with  materials  for 
reflection.  After  seeing  his  book  through  the  j)ress, 
his  old  desire  of  roaming,  only  made  more  restless  and 
impatient  by  the  partial  gratifioation  it  had  alre-ady 
•  See  Lii  Voyngt,  pp.  109 — 191. 

Google 
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enjoyed,  ronaed  him  again  to  new  schemes  and  new 
laboura. 

His  first  project  was  a  trading  voyage  to  the  nartli- 
west  coast  of  his  native  oontinent ;  and  he  expended 
much  time  and  exertion  in  vain  endeavours  to  indnoe 
some  of  his  mercantile  countrymen  to  entrust  him  with 
the  conduct  of  snch  an  enterprise.  He  then  resolved  to 
repair  to  Europe,  in  hopes  of'better  success  in  that 
quarter;  imd,  taking  ship  accordingly,  he  arrived  at 
Cadiz  in  Aognst,  1784.  From  hence  he  soon  after 
scdled  for  Brest,  and  proceeded  afterwards  to  L'Orient, 
where  he  intended  to  announce  his  plan.  At  first  the 
persons  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters  seemed  to  enter 
into  his  views  as  warmly  as  he  could  desire  ;  and  a  ne- 
gotiation was  nearly  concluded  for  securing  his  services 
to  conduct  the  proposed  adventure.  After  being  amused, 
however,  for  nearly  a  year  by  the  expectations  thus  ex- 
ited, he  was  doomed  to  be  again  disappointed :  some 
obstacles,  of  a  nature  not  well  ascertained,  suddenly  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  On 
this  Ledyard  proceeded  (o  Paris,  where  he  made  himself 
known  to  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Jefferson,  wbo 
gave  him  a  very  encouraging  reception,  and  exerted 
himself  to  promote  his  object.  Here  he  also  met  with 
the  celebrated  Panl  Jones;  and  that  enterprising  com- 
mander, on  being  informed  by  him  of  bis  scheme  for  an 
expedition  to  the  north-west  coa«t  of  America,  at  once 
agreed  to  join  him  in  it,  and  to  advance  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  undertaking  it  on  a  large  scale ;  but,  after  fonr 
or  five  months,  this  plan  also  fell  to  the  ground.  Hitherto 
Ledyard  had  been  supported,  according  to  stipulation, 
by  the  parties  with  whom  he  had  successively  entered 
into  these  fruitless  negotiations ;  hut  now  he  waa  en- 
tirely without  resources.  In  this  condition  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  pensioner  upon 
the  bounty  of  various  distinguished  persons  whose  re- 
gard he  had  acquired,  among  whom  Mr.  JefTerson  and 
C'.oogli: 
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the  Harquie  de  la  Fayette  are  partioulu'l;  mentioned. 
Meanwliile  be  made  still  another  attempt  to  induce  a 
mercantile  company  to  enter  into  his  &Toiirite  project ; 
but,  after  keeping  him  for  several  months  in  sospeuse, 
it  ftuled  like  ^e  others. 

HopelesB  as  he  had  now  become  of  aaoceeding  in  his 
original  plan,  he  etill  clang  to  \aB  determination  to  find 
his  way,  if  possible,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  the 
north-west  part  of  the  American  continent,  with  the 
view  of  exploring  that  vaat  and  as  yet  almost  nntnown 
region.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  attempt  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object  in  a  new  way ;  namely,  by  travelling 
overland  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  throngh 
Bnssia  and  Siberia,  and  then  orossing  Behring's  Strait 
to  the  quarter  he  was  desirous  of  reaching.  But,  while 
he  was  making  preparations  for  setting  cut  on  this  ad- 
Tenture,  he  was  induced  suddenly  to  start  for  London 
by  a  letter  from  a  iriend  in  that  city,  offering  him  a  free 
passage  in  a  vessel  which  was  about  to  sail  for  the  Facific 
Ocean,  and  which  would  set  him  on  shore  at  any  part 
of  the  American  coast  he  might  choose.  On  arriving  in 
the  English  metropolis  he  was  introduced  to  Sir  Jose^^ 
Banks  and  other  eminent  scientific  characters.  His  plan 
of  operations  was  very  soon  arranged.  He  determined 
to  land  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  from  thence,  penetrating 
at  once  into  the  interior,  to  make  his  way  across  the 
wilderness  to  Virginia ;  but  this  daring  design,  like  hk 
former  attempts,  wm  destined  to  be  frustrated  long  be- 
fore he  had  encountered  any  of  its  dangers.  The  vessel 
in  which  he  had  embarked  bad  sailed  down  the  river  and 
pnt  out  to  sea,  when,  just  as  they  were  losing  sight  ui 
land,  she  was  seized  and  brought  back  by  order  of  ge- 
vermnent,  in  consequence  of  some  inegnlarily  in  clear- 
ing at  the  customhouse,  and  eventually  adjudged  to  be 
forfeited.  On  this  occasion  Ledywrd  lost  all  the  property 
he  had  in  the  world,  which  did  not,  however,  amount  to 
much,  the  principal  part  of  it  c(msistii^  of  two  great 
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dogs,  an  Indian  knife,  and  a  hatchet,  which  he  bad  pni^ 
chased  with  some  money  given  him  by  the  gentleman 
(Sir  Jamee  Hall)  at  whose  invitation  he  had  come  to 
London. 

On  this  disappointment  he  immediately  turned  bia 
tbou^ts  again  to  his  plan  of  tntvelling  across  Europe 
and  Asia  by  Und ;  and  accordingly,  in  December,  1786, 
he  set  out  for  Hamburgh,  where  be  arrived  with  only 
ten  guineas  in  his  pocket,  part  of  the  produce  of  a  snb- 
scriptioD  which  had  been  made  for  him  in  London,  the 
remainder  of  which  appears  to  have  been  expended  in 
providing  himself  a  second  time  with  a  couple  of  great 
Aofp,  and  other  artiolos  whioh  constituted  bis  simple 
equipment  for  a  juumey  across  the  American  continent. 
Here  he  beard  of  a  oomttrymaa  of  his  own,  a  Major 
Lan^om,  who  was  reported  to  him  as  having  as  great 
a  pasdon  for  travelling  as  himself,  and  who  was  now  at 
Oopenbagen  in  the  course  of  a  perambulation  be  had 
been  making  over  the  North  of  Europe.  Having  reason 
to  suspect  that  Limghom  was  in  want  of  money,  the 
generous  Ledyard  immediately  determined  to  render  him 
ail  the  succotir  hie  own  scanty  resources  would  permit. 
"  I  will  fly  tx)  him,"  says  be,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
"  with  my  little  all.  and  some  clothes,  and  lay  them  at 
bis  feet.  At  this  moment  1  may  be  usefiil  to  him :  he 
is  my  countryman,  a  gentleman,  a  traveller.  He  may 
go  with  me  on  my  journey :  if  he  does,  I  am  blessed ; 
if  not,  I  shall  merit  his  attention,  and  shall  not  be  much 
out  of  my  way  to  Petereburg."  Full  of  these  visions 
he  set  out  for  Copenhagen,  where  on  his  arrival  he 
found  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in  quest,  in  the  pre- 
dicament be  bad  anticipated,  and  in  so  complete  a  state 
df  destitution,  indeed,  that  he  could  not  leave  his  room 
for  want  of  decent  clothes.  Ledyard's  ten  guineas  soon 
remedied  this  inconvenience ;  and  even  enabled  the  two 
to  enjoy  a  very  pleasant  fortnight  in  each  other's  society. 
But  when  Ledyatd  at  last  proposed  to  his  friend  to  ao- 
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oompany  him  to  Fetorebnrg,  Langhom's  reply  was  abnn- 
daatly  frank  ftiid  deoieiTo:  "No,"Baid  he;  "I  esteem 
yon,  bat  I  can  travel  in  tbe  nuy  I  do  with  no  man  on 
earth." 

Ledyaixl  therefore,  having  contrived  to  recmit  his 
flnaucee  by  drawing  a  bill  for  a  few  ponnda  on  the 
secretary  to  the  American  embassy  in  London,  which 
he  was  fortunate  enoa^  to  find  a  person  willing  to  dis- 
ooont,  proceeded  on  his  journey  alone.  \Vhen  he  came 
to  the  usual  place  for  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  he 
fonnd  that  his  deviation  from  the  direct  line  of  his  route 
in  puranit  of  Langhom  had  lost  him  his  cmly  opportunity 
of  passi:^  over  that  season ;  for  the  winter  had  turned 
out  what  is  called  an  open  one,  that  is  to  say,  the  water 
had  not,  as  it  commonly  does,  frozen  all  over,  so  as  to 
form  a  road  for  eledges,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
masses  of  floating  ice  made  sailing  throuf^  it  imprac- 
ticable. This  was  a  disappointment  which  for  a  moment 
disconcerted  and  struck  down  even  Ledyard's  courage ; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  To  turn  back  was  out  of 
the  question ;  to  remain  for  several  months  where  he 
was,  in  inactivity,  as  little  suited  his  inclination ;  he 
therefore  resolved  to  travel  round  by  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf,  and  so  to  reach  its  opposite  coairt 
by  a  journey  of  above  twelve  hundred  miles  through  the 
most  desolate  regions  of  the  inhabited  globe ;  and  all 
this  labour  was  only  to  reach  a  point  to  which  the 
distance  directly  across  the  gulf  was  not  more  than 
fifty  miles.  He  actually  accomplished  his  formidable 
nndertaking  in  an  extraordinarily  short  space  of  time, 
oonsidering  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  he 
had  to  make  his  way,  having  reached  Feterabuig  within 
seven  weeks  after  leaving  Stockholm,  which  was  travel- 
ling at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  miles  a-week. 

On  arriving  in  Petersbnrg  his  money,  as  might  be 
supposed,  was  quite  exhausted,  and  even  bis  clothes 
were  torn  to  pieces.    He  was  again  fortunate  enou^, 
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however,  to  obtain  twenty  guineaa  by  drawing  a  bill  on 
Sir  Joseph  Bank§,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  diBcouDt«r 
was  willing  to  depend  on  that  gentleman's  generosity. 
Thus  provided  he  set  out  for  Siberia  in  company  with  a 
Dr.  Brown,  a  Scotch  physician,  who  was  going  thither 
on  a  commission  from  the  govemment.  The  travelleTS 
proceeded  together  to  Tobolsk,  and  &om  thence  to 
Baroaoul,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Kolyvan,  where 
they  parted.  "  How  I  have  come  tfans  far,"  writes 
Ledyud  &om  this  place  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  20th 
of  July,  "  and  how  I  am  to  go  still  &rther,  is  an  enigma 
that  I  must  disclose  to  you  od  some  happier  occasion. 
My  health  is  perfectly  good ;  lant,  notwithstanding  the 
vigour  of  my  body,  my  mind  keeps  the  start  of  me,  and 
I  anticipate  my  future  fate  with  the  most  lively  ardonr. 
Pi^  it  is,  that  in  such  a  career  one  should  be  subjected, 
like  a  horse,  to  the  beggarly  impediments  of  sleep  and 
hunger."  After  spending  a  week  at  Bamaoul,  he  set 
out  for  Irkutsk  wiUi  the  courier  who  had  charge  of  the 
mail.  Here  he  remained  about  ten  days,  during  which 
time  he  visited  the  lake  of  Baikal,  and  the  otlier  scenery 
in  the  neighboarhood.  He  tlien  proceeded  in  a  boat 
down  the  river  Lena,  and  arrived  at  Yakutsk  after  a 
voyage  of  twenty-two  days.  This,  however,  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  termination  of  his  journey.  The  Busdan 
government,  which  at  the  solicitation  of  some  of  his 
friends  in  Paris  had  professed  to  grant  him  its  protection, 
and  had  hitherto  forwarded  him  on  his  way,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  all  along  determined,  nevertheless,  tlut  he 
should  not  reach  the  coast  of  America,  where  a  for  com- 
pany had  been  recently  established,  the  concerns  of 
which  the  national  jealousy  was  unwilling  to  expose  to 
the  inspection  of  the  subject  of  another  state.  The  com- 
mandant at  Yakutsk,  accordingly,  oontrived  in  the  first 
instance  to  persuade  him  to  remain  there  during  the 
winter,  contrary  to  his  own  earnest  wishes  to  proceed, 
and  on  representations  which  he  afterwards  found  to  be 
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quite  fftlse.  "  Wliat,  alaal  Bh&ll  I  do?'  lie  kajb  in  his 
journal,  on  finding  himself  all  bnt  detained  by  force,  and 
not  without  iieason  to  apprehend  that  even  that  siight 
be  emplojred,  if  neoesaary,  to  prevent  him  from  pnrsning 
his  journey.  "  What  shall  I  do,  for  I  am  miserably  pre- 
pared for  thia  unlooked-for  delay?  By  remaining  hen 
through  the  irintor,  I  cannot  expect  to  remme  my  march 
nntil  May,  -which  will  be  eight  mouths.  My  fondsl  I 
have  but  two  long  froEen  stages  more,  and  I  shall  be 
beyond  the  want  or  aid  of  money,  until,  emerging  from 
the  deep  deserts,  1  gain  the  American  Atlantic  States  ; 
and  then,  thy  glowmg  climates,  Africa,  explored,  I  will 
lay  me  down,  and  claim  my  little  portion  of  the  globe  I 
have  viewed :  may  it  not  be  before."  He  goes  on  to 
lament  his  poverty  an  forming,  after  all,  the  chief  en- 
tanglement whioh  had  indnoed  him  to  yield  to  the  com- 
mandant's importnnitiee.  With  regard  to  his  proposed 
journey,  which  had  been  represented  to  him  as  imprso- 
ticable,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Smith,  "  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  so,  nor  hardfy  anything  eiae."  Bnt  he  adda 
that  he  was  somewhat  reconciled  to  his  detention  by 
one  consideration  among  others,  namely,  that  he  was 
teilhout  dothes,  and  iniih  oniy  a  gmiua  and  one-fourfh  m  Am 
parte.  While  at  Yakutsk  he  employed  himself  diligently 
in  sttidying  the  pecnliarities  of  the  country  and  ite 
inhabitants,  keeping  all  the  while  a  regular  jonmal  of 
his  obeervationB.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  hie  cele- 
brated eulogy  on  woman,  which  has  been  so  oflen  quoted. 
But,  after  he  had  been  a  few  months  at  Yakutsk,  he  was 
induced  to  embrace  an  opportunity  which  offered  of  re- 
turning up  the  river  in  a  sledge  over  the  ice  to  Irkutsk. 
This  journey,  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  he  acoomplished 
in  seventeen  days.  In  four  or  five  weeks  after  his  arrival 
at  Irkutsk  he  was  seised  by  an  order  of  the  Russian 
government,  and  immediately  despatched  in  custody  to 
Moscow,  from  whence  he  was  sent  forward  in  the  same 
condition  to  Poland,  and  there  set  at  liberty,  with  an 
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intiiiiation  thst  be  might  now  go  wherever  he  pleased, 
bnt  that,  if  he  ever  ^oin  set  foot  in  the  Bnesiati  doml- 
niona,  he  would  oertunly  be  hanged.  We  will  leaTQ 
liim  to  tell  the  remainder  of  his  story  in  his  own  words. 
"  I  had  penetrated,"  aa,ya  he,  in  his  jonmal,  "  throngh 
Europe  and  Asia,  almost  to  the  Patufio  Ocean ;  bnt,  in 
the  midst  of  my  career,  was  arreet«d  a  prisoner  to  the 
Empresa  of  Buseia,  by  an  express  sent  afl«r  me  for  that 
purpose.  I  passed  nnder  a  guud  part  of  last  winter  and 
spring ;  was  banished  the  empire,  and  conveyed  to  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  six  thousand  versts  from  the  pUoe 
where  I  was  arrested,  and  the  journey  was  performed 
in  six  weeks.  Cruellies  and  hardships  are  tales  I  leave 
nntold.  I  was  disappointed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object 
on  which  my  future  fortune  entirely  depended.  I  know 
not  how  I  passed  through  the  kin^oms  of  FOIand  and 
Fmasia,  or  from  thenoe  to  London,  where  I  arrived  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  disappointed,  ragged,  peonilese ; 
and  yet  so  aooustomed  am.  I  to  snch  things  that  I  declare 
my  heart  was  whole."  His  health,  he  acknowledges, 
had  suffered  for  the  first  time  fn)m  his  confinement,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  had  been  faurried  through 
Tartary  and  Bnssia ;  but  a  few  days'  rest,  he  adds,  in 
Poland  had  re-established  it,  "  and  I  am  now,"  he  says. 
"  in  as  full  bloom  and  vigour  as  thirty-seven  years  will 
aflbrd  any  man." 

'When  Ledyard  found  himself  in  London,  one  of  the 
first  persons  on  whom  he  oalled  was  his  friend  Bir 
Joseph  Banks.  This  gentleman,  after  hearing  from  him 
the  story  of  his  disasters,  and  learning  that  he  had  now 
no  particular  object  in  view,  told  him  of  the  Asaooiadon 
which  lutd  just  been  formed,  and  of  which  be  was  him- 
self one  of  the  leading  members,  for  proeeonting  disco- 
veries in  the  intmor  of  Africa.  This  was  news  which 
made  Ledyard's  heart  leap  with  joy ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  introdnction  from  Sir  Joseph,  he  went 
with  it  directly  to  Mr.  Beaufoy,  the  seoretaiy  of  the 
Coogk 
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Association.  "  Before  I  bad  learned  from  the  note  the 
name  and  bneinese  of  my  Tisitor,"  said  Mr.  Beanfoy, 
"I  was  atnick  with  the  manliness  of  his  person,  the 
breadth  of  his  chest,  the  opeunees  of  his  coantenanoe. 
and  tiie  inquietude  of  his  eye,  I  spread  the  map  of 
Africa  befoi-e  him,  and  tracing  a  line  from  Cairo  to 
Sennaar,  and  from  thence  westward  in  the  latitnde  and 
aapposed  direction  of  the  Niger,  I  told  him,  that  was 
the  route  by  which  I  was  anxious  that  Africa  might,  if 
possible,  be  explored.  He  said  he  should  think  himself 
singularly  fortunate  to  bo  trusted  with  the  adTentsre. 
/  asked  Aim  ttAen  ht  teouid  tat  out.  '  To-morrow  niomitig,' 
toat  his  amwer," 

It  was  not  possible  to  get  his  instrnctaous  and  letters 
ready  with  all  the  expedition  tiiat  would  have  satisfied 
the  wishdB  of  the  ei^r  and  heroic  adTentorer.  But  he 
at  last  left  London.  "  Troly  it  is  written,"  he  excluma 
in  the  exultation  of  hia  heart  in  a  letter  addressed  im- 
mediately before  his  departnie  to  his  mother,  "  that  the 
ways  of  Qod  are  past  finding  out,  and  Ms  decrees  un- 
searchable. Is  the  Lord  thus  great?  So  also  is  He 
good.  I  am  an  instance  of  it.  I  have  trampled  the 
world  under  my  feet,  laughed  at  fear,  and  derided 
danger.  Through  millions  of  fierce  savages,  over  parch- 
ing deserts,  the  freezing  North,  the  everlasting  ice,  and 
stormy  seas,  have  I  passed  without  harm.  How  good 
is  my  God !  What'  rich  subjects  have  I  for  praise,  love, 
and  adoration!"  To  Mr.  Beanfoy,  the  last  time  they 
were  ti^ether,  on  the  morning  of  his  departure,  he 
aaid,  with  periiaps  a  somewhat  sadder,  but  not  a  lees 
reaolate  spirit,  "  I  am  aocnstomed  to  hardships.  I  have 
known  both  hunger  and  nakedness  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  human  suffering.  I  have  known  what  it  is 
to  have  food  given  me  as  charity  to  a  wift^wum ;  and  I 
have  at  times  been  obliged  to  shelter  myself  under  the 
miseries  of  that  charaoter,  to  avoid  a  heavier  calamity. 
My  distresses  have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever  owned. 
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or  ever  will  own  to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  tfimbie  to 
bear ;  but  thej  never  yet  had  power  to  tora  me  &om  my 
pnrpoae.  If  I  live,  I  will  laitbfully  perform,  in  its 
QtmoBt  extent,  my  engagement  to  the  Society ;  and  if  I 
perish  in  the  attempt,  my  honour  will  still  be  safe,  for 
death  oaucels  all  bonds." 

We  have  little  more  to  relate  of  poor  Ledyard.  From 
London  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  &om  theuce  to  Mar- 
eeillee,  where  he  took  ship  for  Alexandria.  From 
Alexandria  he  pnrsned  hia  joMmey  up  the  Nile  to  Cairo, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  IQth  of  August.  Bis  intention 
was  to  set  out  at  the  proper  season  with  the  caravan 
&om  this  city  to  Senuaar;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
occupied  himself  in  studyiug  the  character  and  manners 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  was,  and  gaining  as  much 
as  he  could  of  the  information  most  likely  toiie  usofol 
to  him  in  his  future  prepress.  He  kept,  as  usual,  a 
jonmal  of  his  observations,  copious  extracts  from  which 
have  been  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association. 
But  towards  the  end  of  November,  when  the  caravan 
which  he  intended  to  accompany  was  just  on  the  point 
of  setting  out,  he  was  attacked  by  a  bilious  complaint ; 
and,  after  all  his  hopes,  this  long  looked  for  opportunity 
of-proeecuting  his  journey  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
lost.  In  his  extreme  anxiety  in  these  circumstanoee  to 
get  rid  of  his  indisposition  as  speedily  as  possible,  he 
took  so  large  a  dose  of  the  common  remedy,  vitriolic 
acid,  as  to  produce  the  most  violent  pains,  which  the 
beet  medical  skill  in  Cairo  was  exertod  in  vain  to 
remove  or  alleviate ;  and  he  perished  a  victim  to  his 
zeal  and  precipitancy. 

There  never  beat  a  heart  animated  by  a  wanner  or 
more  disinterested  love  of  the  path  of  public  duty  which 
it  had  chosen  than  that  which  death  had  now  laid  low. 
Mr.  Sparks's  memoir,  to  which  we  have  been  indebted 
for  the  materials  of  our  rapid  sketeh,  contains  many 
other  anecdotes  of  bis  generous  aelf-devotion  which  our 
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space  doet  not  permit  qb  to  notice.  The  following 
paest^,  however,  from  a  letter  addreaeed  to  his  em- 
ployers, one  of  the  last  Le  ever  wrote,  presents  bo  fine 
a  picture  of  a  mind  elevated  by  some  of  the  noblest 
feelings  of  which  onr  natore  is  susceptible  that  we 
quote  it  as  a  fit  conolusioti  to  the  account  we  have  given 
of  the  writer.  "  Money  1"  he  eicclaims,  "it  is  a  vile 
slave !  I  have  at  present  an  economy  of  a  more  exalted 
kind  to  observe.  I  have  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  first 
men  of  the  first  kingdom  on  eu^  turned  upon  me.  I 
am  engaged  by  those  very  men  in  the  most  importoat 
object  that  any  private  individual  can  be  Migaged  in,  I 
have  their  approbation  to  acquire  or  to  lose  ;  and  their 
esteem,  also,  which  I  prize  above  everything,  except 
tbe  independent  idea  of  serving  mankind.  Should  rash- 
ness or  desperation  carry  me  through,  whatever  &me 
the  vain  and  injudicious  might  bestow,  I  should  not 
aooept  of  it ;  it  is  the  good  and  great  I  look  to ;  &me 
bestowed  by  them  is  altt^tber  different,  and  ts  closely 
allied  to  a  '  Well  done '  from  God  ;  bat  rashness  will  not 
be  likely  to  carry  me  through,  any  more  than  timid 
caution.  To  find  the  necessary  medium  of  conduct,  to 
vary  and  apply  it  to  contingencies,  is  the  ecoupmy  I 
allude  to :  and,  if  I  suooeed  by  such  means,  meEk.cf  sense 
in  any  succeeding  epnxib  will  not  blush  to  follow  me, 
and  pwfect  those  discoveries  which  I  have  only  abilities 
to  trace  out  roughly,  or  a  disposition  ia  attempt.  A 
Turkish  sofa  has  no  charms  for  me :  if  it  had,  I  could 
soon  obtain  one  here.  Believe  me,  a  single '  Well  done ' 
from  your  Association  has  more  worth  in  it  to  me  than 
all  the  trappings  of  the  East ;  and  what  is  still  more 
precious  is,  the  pleasure  I  have  in  the  jnstificatioD  of 
my  own  conduct  at  the  tribunal  of  my  own  heart" 

Ledyard,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  first  of  too  long  a 
list  of  courageous  adventurets  who  have  one  after  another 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  A&ican  discovery ; 
and,  did  oar  limita  permit,  the  names  of  Houghton, 
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Homemaun,  Park,  Laiog,  Glapperton,  and  many  othera, 
miglit  each  fnmiBh  ue  with  an  example,  not  unworthy  to 
be  compared  with  his,  of  fearleea  reBolution,  and  per- 
severance which  only  death  cuald  overcome.  But  all  that 
we  can  attempt  now  is  to  sketch  very  briefly  the  career 
of  one  who,  although  he  also  perished  in  that  enterprise, 
fctal  to  so  many  of  his  forerunners,  the  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  central  Africa,  ia  and  will  continue  to  be 
<^icfly  remembered  for  his  researches  and  disctfveries  in 
another  quarter  of  the  same  great  continent ;  we  mean 
the  lamented  Belzoni.  Giovanni  Battista  Belzoni  was 
bum  in  1778  at  Fadua,  where  his  father  was  a  barber. 
The  family,  however,  had  belonged  originally  to  Borne; 
and  it  is  related  that  Belzoni,  when  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  betrayed  his  dih-posltion  for  travelling  by  setting 
out  one  day  along  with  his  younger  brother  to  make  his 
way  to  that  city,  which  he  had  long  been  haunted  by  a 
passionate  desire  to  see,  from  hearing  bis  parents  so 
often  speak  of  it.  The  failing  strength  and  courage  of 
his  brother,  however,  forced  him  to  relinqnish  this 
expedition,  after  they  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Apennines;  and  he  returned  once  more  to  assist  his 
father  in  his  shop,  as  he  had  already  for  some  time  been 
doing.  But  when  he  was  three  years  older,  nothing 
could  detain  him  any  longer  in  his  native  place ;  and 
he  again  took  the  road  to  Borne,  which  this  time  be 
actually  reached.  On  his  first  arrival  he  is  said  to  have 
applied  himself  to  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  constructing  machines  for  the  conveyance 
and  raising  of  water,  with  the  view  probably  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood  by  the  exhibition  of  curious  or 
amusing  experiments  in  that  department  of  physios. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  eventually  adopted  the 
profession  of  a  monk,  as  offering  an  easier  or  surer  way 
of  gaining  bis  bread. 

The  conquest  of  northern  Italy  by  the  French  in  1800 
brought  him  the  opportunity,  which  he  embraced,  o£ 
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throwing  off  hie  monastic  habit,  heartily  tired  as  he  was 
by  this  time  of  the  idleness  and  obacority  to  which  it. 
consigned  him.  He  led  now  for  some  years  a  wandering 
life,  returning  in  the  first  instance  to  his  native  town, 
and  then  proceeding  to  Holland,  from  whence,  in  ahont 
a  year  afterwards,  he  oame  back  to  Italy.  Meanwhile 
he  had  attained  so  nncommon  a  height,  with  stret^th 
proportioned  to  it,  that  he  was  an  object  of  wonder 
wherever  he  was  seen.  It  was  probably  with  the 
expectation  of  being  able  to  turn  these  personal  ad- 
vantagea  to  account  that  be  determined,  in  1803,  to 
come  over  to  England.  On  arriving  here,  accordingly, 
he  first  attempted  to  gain  a  maintenance  by  penunbo- 
lating  the  country,  exhibiting  hydraulic  experiments 
and  feats  of  musoalar  strength ;  and,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  an  Englishwoman,  whom  he  had  married 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  visited  with  this  object  all  the 
prinoipel  towns  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He 
was  afterwards  engi^ed  for  some  time  at  A&tley'a  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  altogether  he  continued  for  abont  nine 
years  in  England. 

At  last,  seeing  no  prospect  of  improving  his  circum- 
stances in  this  country,  in  1812  be  sailed  with  his  wife 
for  Lisbon.  Here  he  aoon  obtained  an  engagement  ^m 
the  director  of  the  San  Carlos  theatre;  at  the  expiration  of 
which  he  proceeded  to  Madrid,  where  for  a  time  he  also 
attracted  considerable  attention  by  his  perfotmanoee. 
From  Madrid  he  went  to  Malta ;  and  here,  it  is  supposed, 
the  idea  first  suggested  itself  to  him  of  passing  over  to 
Egypt,  as  others  of  bis  countrymen  had  already  done,  and 
offering  his  services  to  the  Paaha,  the  famous  Hahomet 
All,  himself  a  model  of  encT^  and  activity,  and  the  liberal 
patron  of  resolntion  and  enterprise.  Accordingly,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  recommendation  from  a  Maltese  agent  <f 
the  Fasha,  he  proceeded,  still  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
to  Cairo.  On  preeeuting  himself  to  All,  he  was  imme- 
diately engaged,  on  the  strength  of  his  professed  skill  in 


hydmulics,  to  construct  a  machine  for  watering  some 
pleaaure-gardens  at  Soubra,  on  the  Nile.  ThiH  under- 
taking, it  is  said,  he  accomplished  to  the  Pasha's  aatis- 
&ction ;  but  an  accident  having  occurred  to  one  of  the 
peraona  looking  on,  on  the  first  trial  of  the  machine, 
the  Turkish  superstition,  under  the  notion  that  what 
had  happened  was  a  bad  omen,  would  not  suffer  the  use 
of  it  to  be  GontiDued.  This  misfortune,  at  the  same 
time,  put  an  end  to  all  Belzoni's  hopes  of  further  em- 
ployment from  the  Pasha ;  and  he  was  once  more  pro- 
bably as  muoh  at  a  loss  what  to  betake  himself  to  as  he 
had  ever  before  been  in  his  life. 

The  state  of  destitution,  however,  in  which  he  found 
himself,  led  to  his  entering  upon  a  new  career,  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  acquire  great  distinction.  The  late 
Ur.  Salt  was  at  this  time  the  English  consul  in  Egypt, 
and,  embracing  the  opportunity  which  his  situation 
afibrded  him,  was  actively  employed  in  inveetigatii^ 
and  making  collections  of  the  precious  remains  of  anti- 
quity in  which  that  country  abounded.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  kept  several  ^ents  in  his  pay,  whose  employ- 
ment it  was  to  make  researches  in  all  directions  after 
interesting  objects  of  this  description.  To  Mr.  Bait 
Belzoni  now  offered  his  services  in  this  capacity ;  and 
he  was  immediately  employed  by  that  gentleman  in  an 
affair  of  considerable  difficulty,  namely,  the  removing 
and  transporting  to  Alexandria  of  the  colossal  granite 
bust  of  Memnon,  which  lay  buried  in  the  sands  near 
Thebes.  The  manner  in  which  Belzoni  accomplixhed 
this  his  first  enterprise  in  his  new  line  of  pursuit  at 
once  established  his  character  for  energy  and  intelli* 
genoe.  Dressing  himself  as  a  Turk,  he  proceeded  to 
the  spot,  and  there  half  perstiaded  and  half  terrified 
the  peasantry  into  giving  him  the  requisite  assistanoe 
in  excavating  and  embarking  the  statue,  till  he  had  the 
satisfaction  at  last  of  seeing  it  stowed  into  the  boat 
intended  for  its  conveyance,  without  having  reraived 
Google 
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any  injury,  and  fairly  afloat  on  the  Nile,  Having 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  it  was  afterwards  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  now  in  tike  Britieli  Museum. 

Belzoni  had  now  found  his  proper  sphere,  and  hence- 
forth faiB  whole  Boul  was  given  to  the  work  of  explor- 
ing the  wonderful  country  in  which  he  was,  in  search  of 
the  monuments  of  its  ancteut  arts  and  greatnees.  Some- 
timea  he  was  employed  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Salt,  some- 
times on  his  own  ocoount.  The  next  affair  which  Mr. 
Salt  committed  to  him  was  the  excavation  of  the  Temple 
of  Ipeamboul,  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  bo  enveloped 
in  sand  that  only  its  summit  was  visible.  Belzoni,  how- 
ever, in  despite  of  innumerable  obstacles,  partly  of  a 
physical  nature,  partly  created  by  the  opposition  of  the 
natives,  at  last  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  its  interior. 
On  returning  from  this  expedition,  he  next  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  valley  of  Beban-el-Malonk,  beyond  Thebes, 
where,  from  a  alight  inspection  on  a  former  occasion  of 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  hills,  he  had  been  led  to  suspect 
that  many  tombs  of  the  old  inhabitants  would  be  found 
concealed  within  them.  For  some  time  he  searched  in 
vain  in  all  directions  for  any  indication  of  what  he  had 
expected  to  find,  till  at  last  his  attention  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  a  small  fissure  in  the  rock,  which  presented 
to  his  experienced  eye  something  like  the  traces  of  human 
labour.  He  put  forward  his  hand  to  examine  it,  when  the 
stones,  on  bis  touching  them,  came  tumbling  down,  and 
disoovered  to  him  the  entrance  to  a  long  passage,  having 
its  sides  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  paintings.  He 
at  once  entered  the  cavern — proceeded  forward — and, 
after  overleaping  several  obstacles  which  opposed  his 
progress,  found  himself  in  a  sepulchral  chamber,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  an  alabaster  sarcophagus,  covered 
vrith  sculptures.  He  afterwards  removed  this  sarco- 
phagus, and  with  infinite  laboar  took  exact  copies  of  the 
drawings,  consiating  of  nearly  a  thousand  figures,  and 
the  hieroglyphic  insoriptious,  amounting  to  more  than 
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five  hundred,  whicli  he  found  on  the  trolls  of  the  tomb. 
It  was  &om  theee  copies  that  Belzoni  formed  the  repre- 
Bentation  or  model  of  this  tomb,  which  he  afterwarde 
exhibited  in  London  and  Paris. 

On  returning  to  Cairo  from  this  great  discovery,  he 
'  immediately  engaged  in  a  new  investigation,  which  con- 
dueled  him  to  another  perhaps  still  more  interesting. 
He  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  one 
of  the  pyiumida ;  and  was  at  last  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  in  that  called  the  pyramid  of  Cephrenes  the 
entrance  to  a  passage,  which  led  him  into  ttie  centre  of 
the  structure.  Here  he  found  a  sepulchral  chamber, 
with  a  earoophf^us  in  the  middle  of  it,  containing  the 
bouea  of  a  bull — a  discovery  which  was  considered 
to  prove  that  these  immense  edifices  were  in  reality 
erected  by  the  superstition  of  the  old  Egyptians  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  serve  each  as  a  sepulchre  for  one 
of  their  brute  divinities.  After  this,  encouraged  by  the 
splendid  success  that  had  hitherto  attended  his  efforts, 
which  bad  now  made  him  famous  over  Europe,  Belsoni 
engaged  in  various  other  enterprises  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate.  He  made 
also  several  journeys  both  to  the  remoter  parts  of  Egypt, 
and  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  country  into  the  adjoin- 
ing regions  of  Africa.  At  last  he  determined  to  revisit 
Europe ;  and,  accordingly,  he  set  sail  for  that  purpose  in 
September,  1819. 

The  first  place  which  he  visited  was  hia  native  city, 
from  which  he  had  now  been  absent  nearly  twenty 
years.  When  he  left  it  last  he  was  an  unknown  wan- 
derer, without  employment  or  the  means  of  existence, 
and  ready  almost  to  accept  the  humblest  that  might  be 
anywhere  offered  him ;  Ike  returned  to  it  now  with  a 
name  familiar  over  the  civilized  world,  and  the  glory  of 
many  discoveries  which  had  long  made  him  the  pride  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  presented  on  this  occasion  to  the 
town  of  Padua  two  lion-headed  granite  statues,  which 
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were  placed  by  the  m^straoy  in  a  oonspicnons  sitna- 
tion  in  the  Palace  of  Jnstioe ;  a  medal  being  at  the 
same  time  struck  in  houotir  of  the  giver,  on  which  were 
inacribed  his  name  and  a  recital  of  his  exploits.  A 
copy  of  this  medal,  in  gold,  was  presented  to  BelEoni, 
accompanied  with  a  letter  espreseiTO  of  the  admira- 
tion felt  by  the  Padnans  for  their  distingnished  towns- 
man. From  Italy  he  hastened  to  En^and,  where  the 
rumour  of  his  discoVeries  had  already  excited  a  greater 
interest  than  in  any  other  comitry.  Here  he  met  with 
the  welcome  due  to  one  whose  services  had  oonlribnted 
to  extend  the  soientifio  glory  of  the  nation  ;  and,  both 
in  the  world  of  letters  and  in  the  woiid  of  &Bhion,  the 
celebrated  traveller  became  a  chief  object  of  attraction. 
He  now  employed  himself  in  preparing  an  acooimt  of 
his  travels  and  discoveries  for  the  press ;  and  the  worii 
speared  about  the  end  of  the  year  1820,  in  a  qnarto 
volume,  accompanied  with  another  volume  of  plates  in 
folio.  It  exoited  great  interest,  and  soon  passed  thrangh 
three  editions ;  while  translations  of  it  into  French  and 
Italian  had  also  appeared  at  Paris  and  Milan.  It  was 
after  the  publication  of  his  book  that  BelEoni  prepared 
his  representation  of  the  tomb  he  had  discovered  at 
Beban-el-Ualonk  which  was  exhibited  in  Ixmdon  and 
Paris. 

Tired,  however,  of  leading  an  inactive  life,  he  soon 
began  to  project  other  schemes  of  foreign  travoL  He 
visited  suocessively  France,  Busma,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark ;  after  which,  returning  to  England,  he  undertook, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  to  prosecute  the 
perilous  attempt  of  penetrating  into  central  Aftica.  His 
plan  was  to  endeavour,  in  the  first  instance,  to  reach 
Timbuctoo,  ttieuoe  to  direct  his  course  eastward  towards 
Sennaar,  and  then  to  return  through  Nubia  and-X^pL 
But  even  his  experience,  skill,  and  extraordinary  per- 
sonal strength  and  prowess  did  not  save  him  &om  falling 
a  victim  in  the  cause  in  which  so  many  gallant  men  had 
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already  perished.  He  left  England  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1822  for  Gibraltar,  on  reacluDg  which  he  im- 
mediately embarked  for  Taugiere.  From  this  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Fez,  where  he  was  well  receiTed  by  the 
Eimperor  of  Moroooo,  and  obtained  permisBion  to  join 
a  caravan  for  Timboctoo,  which  was  to  set  out  in  a  few 
days.  Unexpected  difGculties,  however,  arose  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  departure;  and  after  a  residence  at 
Fez  of  five  months  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  hope 
of  oonuoencing  his  journey  by  the  route  he  had  originally 
fixed  upon.  On  this  disappointment  he  sailed  for  Ma- 
deira, and  from  thence,  in  October,  1823,  he  set  out  for 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Benin  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
with  the  intention  of  making  his  way  to  the  interior  from 
that  point,  He  entered  upon  this  journey  accompanied 
by  an  Duglish  merchant,  whc  was  to  conduct  him  as  £u 
as  the  town  of  Benin,  and  to  introduce  him  there  to  the 
king  of  the  country ;  but  by  the  time  he  had  arrived  at 
this  place  a  malady,  which  had  attacked  him  almost  as 
soon  ae  he  had  set  his  foot  on  shore,  had  reached  such  a 
height,  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  any  &rtber ;  and 
he  beg^^  his  companion  to  have  him  taken  back  to 
Gato.  He  arri'Ved  here  on  the  2nd  of  December  in  a 
dreadfully  exhausted  state,  and,  being  immediately  at- 
tacked with  delirium,  expired  on  the  following  day. 
His  remains  were  interred  nnder  a  plane-tree  on  the 
shore,  while  the  English  vessels  on  the  station  honoured 
his  memoTy  by  disohaiges  cf  their  cannon  during  the 
ceremonial.  An  inscription  in  English  was  afterwards 
placed  over  his  grave,  recording  his  melancholy  fate, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  every  European  who  might 
visit  the  spot  would,  if  necessary,  cause  the  ground  to 
be  cleared,  and  the  fence  repaired,  around  the  resting- 
place  of  the  enterprising  and  intrepid  traveller. 
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Many  other  namee  of  persons  of  both  sexes  rem^  m 
the  records  of  literature,  acience,  art,  and  the  other 
departments  of  intellectual  exertion,  which  might  be 
referred  to  as  illustrating  the  Pursuit  of  Knowledge 
under  Diffiouldes.  But  the  selection  of  examples  we 
haTO  made,  regnlated  aa  it  has  been  with  a  view  to  give 
as  much  diversity  of  iotereet  ae  possible  to  our  little 
work,  will  probably  be  thought  sufficiently  extenrave 
for  our  purpose.  The  lesson  we  would  teaoh  is,  that 
iu  no  situation  of  life,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  the  work 
of  mental  cultivation  impossible  to  him  who  in  good 
earnest  sets  about  it.  ^V  hat  is  chiefly  wanted  to  invi' 
gorate  the  mind  to  the  encounter  and  conquest  of  the 
most  formidable  difficulties  which  any  circnmstances 
can  oppose  to  it  is  simply  a  clear  ooncejition  and 
abiding  conviction  of  that  truth. 

We  will  make  only  one  additional  remark.  In  other 
pursuits,  the  most  unremitting  endeavours  often  &il  to 
secure  the  object  sought,  whioh,  being  usually  some- 
thing which  only  one  individual  can  appropriate,  is 
equally  within  the  grasp  of  other  competitors,  some  one 
of  whom  may  snatch  h  away  before  it  can  be  reached  by 
him  who  best  deserves  it;  but  iu  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge it  matters  not  bow  many  may  be  the  competitors : 
no  one  stands  in  the  way  of  another,  or  can  deprive  him 
of  any  part  of  his  chance,  we  should  rather  say  of  his 
certainty,  of  success ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all 
fellow-workers,  and  may  materially  help  each  other 
forward.  The  wealth  which  each  seeks  to  acquire  has, 
as  it  were,  the  property  of  mnltiplying  itself  to  meet 
the  wants  of  all. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  a  direction  for  the  student  that 
we  ought  to  account  the  lesson  valuable  which  teaches 
how  much  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  for  him- 
self, if  he  will  but  set  resolutely  about  the  doing  of  it ; 
it  is  still  more  valuable  as  a  moral  lesson.  Indeed,  if 
knowledge  were  not  itself  one  of  the  supports  of  mo- 
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Page  l,iJiie6,/or*'00Qqnerws,"  r*»(I"conqnero™." 

Page  2,  line  32,/or  "gentleneM,"  rand  **  giiil«le«aoe8B." 

Page  5,  line  3,  /or  "that  he  seeks — aot,"  rood  "Oiat  ho  seeks 

aomething.  not." 

Page  46,  line  24, /or  "coC  read  "cat." 

Page  46.  line  9,  itad  "  Lihnxob,  the  fonnder  of  modem  Botanj, 

although  the  wn  of  a  Swedish  dergjnuut,  and  himself  oiipnally  in- 

tead«d  for  the  chi^h,  waa,  &Dm  his  oeglectof  his  theologioal  ■tadiei^ 

about  to  bf  taken  froni  school,  and  apprenticed  to  a  ahoemaker; 

when  he  was  rescued  from  this  fata  bj  accidentally  meeting,"  Ac- 
Page  50.  line  12, /or  "behalC"  read  "behoof." 
Page  103,  line  10.  fi>r  "  different  caloolus."  read  "  differential 

eslculxs.'' 

Page  109,  line  8,  /or  "think  what  was,"  read  "  tliink  of  what  waa." 
Page  125,  line  2,  for  "  walked  some,"  read  "  walked  for  some." 
Pa^  127,  line  8,  for  "from  oartiest  ;eara,"  nad  'from  their 

eorlieat  years." 
Page  127,  line  15,  for  "  they  are,"  read  "  they  were." 
P^e  130,  line 4. /ur  "ami  Peace,"  read  "and  of  Peace." 
Page  136.  line  23,  for  "  taken  b;  the  Algerinea,"  read  "  taken  at 

sea  by  Ihe  Algerinea." 
Page  142.  line  21.  for"  while  aedstiDg,"  read  "  while  itill  asastjng." 
Page  147,  Une2,/or"I>udley;  North,"  rend  "Dudley  North." 
Page  185,  line  92. /or  ■■  brought  it,"  rwd  "  bought  it." 
Page  186,  line  27, /or  "opened  a  shop,"  rtad  "t^ned  ahop." 
Page  195,  line  15,  for  "his office,"  read  "thisoffloe." 


Page  236,  lino  14, /w  "any  at  all,"  rtad  "  anything  at  aU." 
Page  299,  in  heading,  read   "Progreaa  of  Optical  Discovery." 
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